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P.  228.    In  tlie  line, 

"  Naples,  I  mean,  that  city  of  renown," 
alter  "rmovm**  to  ** renown." 

Ibid.  Dele  note  f. 

P.  838.  **LongfhanI:  is  afterwards  repeatedly  mentioned  in  tbe  some  Diary." 

I  ought  to  have  added,  that  the  Appendix  to  tbe  same  Diary,  p.  276,  contains  an  inventory  of  the  apparel  of 

the  Lord  Admiral's  Flayers,  1598,  in  which  occurs  "  Longoahankes  acute."  p.  276. 

P.  464.  Qy.  if  in  the  line, 

•'  That,  for  their  homage  to  her  sovereign  joyn"-^ 

the  word  "joy» *'  should  ho  "  eyes"  ? 
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SOME    ACCOUNT 


OF 


ROBERT  GREENE  AND  HIS  WRITINGS 


Robert  Greene  waa  a  native  of  Norwich.*  The  date  of  his  birth  has.  not  been 
ascertained :  in  all  probability  it  may  be  fixed  about  the  year  1550. 

*  Greene,  dedicatiDg  his  MaiderCs  Drtam^  1591,  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Hatton,  declares  that  he  is  her 
''ladyship's  poor  coaatryman,*'  and  signs  himself  "R.  G&bknb,  Nordovicenns." 

In  1592  was  printed  a  piece  by  Lodge,  entitled  Euphuet  Skadow^  the  BaUaUt  of  the  Senees,  &c :  it 
VMS  edited  by  Greene,  who  prefixed  to  it  the  following  Address ; 

*'  To  the  Bight  Honourable  Bobert  Batcliffe,  Yisconnt  Fitzwaters,  Robert  Greene  wisheth  inoreaae  of 

honour  and  Tertue. 

'*Eyer  desirous  (right  honorable)  to  shew  my  a£fectionate  duty  to  your  lordship,  as  well  for  the 
generall  report  of  your  Tertue  yniuersally  conceipted  in  the  opinion  of  all  men,  as  for  the  natiue  place  of 
my  birth,  whereby  I  am  bounde  to  affect  your  honourable  fieither,  and  you  for  him  aboue  others,  in 
suspence  of  this  dntifull  desire,  it  fortuned  that  one  M.  Thomas  Lodge,  who  nowe  is  gone  to  sea  with 
Mayster  Candish,  had  bestowed  some  serious  labour  in  penning  of  a  booke  called  Euphues  Shadotoe ; 
and  by  his  last  letters  gaue  straight  charge,  that  I  should  not  onely  haue  the  care  for  his  sake  of  the 
impression  thereof^  but  also  in  his  absence  to  bestows  it  on  some  man  of  honor,  whose  worthye  Tertues 
might  bee  a  patronage  to  his  works  :  wherevpon  taking  aduice  with  my  selfe,  I  thought  none  more  fit 
then  your  honour,  seeing  your  lordships  disposition  was  wholy  giuen  to  the  studie  of  good  letters,  to  be  a 
Mecenas  to  the  well-imployed  laboures  of  the  absent  gentleman  :  may  therefore  your  lordship  fauourably 
censure  of  my  good  meaning,  in  presenting  your  honour  with  this  pamphlet,  and  conrteouslye  graunt 
acceptance  of  his  workes  and  my  good  will,  his  labour  hath  his  end,  and  my  desire  in  dutie  rests 
satisfied ;  and  so  humbly  praying  for  your  lordships  health  and  welfiEU^  I  take  my  leaue. 

'*Tonr  honors  humbly  to  oommaund, 

''Bob.  Gbuke,  NorfolcienM.** 

Euphuea  Shadow  is  not  mentioned  in  any  list  of  Lodge's  works.  [At  least,  it  had  not  been 
mentioned  among  them  in  1831,  when  the  present  memoir  originally  appeared.]  Why  Mr.  Collier 
(HUt.  of  Engl.  Dram.  Poet.  iii.  149,  note)  should  suspect  that  it  might  have  been  written  "by  Greene 
himself'*  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand. 

''I  neede  not  make  long  discourse  of  my  parentes,  who  for  their  grauitie  and  honest  life  is  well 
knowne  and  esteemed  amongst  their  neighbors  ;  namely,  in  the  cittie  oi  Norwitch,  where  I  was  bred  and 
borne." — The  Repentance  of  Robert  Cfreene,  &c.,  1592.  sig.  0. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  E.  GREENE  AND  HIS   WHITINGS. 


He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  taking  the  degree  of  A.  B.  at  St.  John's  College  in 
1578,  and  that  of  A.  M.  at  Clarehall*  in  1583 :  in  July  1588  he  was  incorporated 
at  Oxford ;  t  and  on  the  title-pages  of  some  of  his  works  he  ostentatiously  terms 
himself  "  Utrhuque  Academice  in  Artibus  Magvslerr 

During  the  time  that  elapsed  between  his  taking  the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  that  of 
A.  M.  Greene  yisited  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent ;  %  and  from  the 

The  fall  title  of  the  yeiy  rare  piece  last  quoted  will  be  found  in  the  List  of  Ghreene*B  prose- works 
appended  to  this  essay.    It  opens  with  the  following  Address ; 

*'  The  Printer  to  the  (Gentlemen  Headers. 

''Gentlemen,  I  know  you  ar  not  Tnaoquainted  with  the  death  of  Bobert  Greene,  whose  pen  in  his 
life-time  pleased  you  as  well  on  the  stage  as  in  the  stationers  shops  :  and,  to  speake  tmth,  although  his 
loose  life  was  odious  to  God  and  offensiue  to  men,  yet  forasmuch  as  at  his  last  end  he  found  it  most 
grieuouB  to  himsdfe  (as  appeareth  by  this  his  repentant  discourse),  I  doubt  not  but  he  shall  for  the 
same  deeerue  fisiuour  both  of  God  and  men.  And  considering,  gentlemen,  that  Yenus  hath  her  charmes 
to  inchaunt,  that  fimoie  is  a  sorceresse  bewitching  the  senses,  and  foUie  the  onely  enemie  to  all  Tertuous 
actions ;  and  forasmuch  as  the  purest  glasse  is  the  most  brickie,  the  finest  lawne  the  soonest  staind,  tho 
highest  oake  most  subiect  to  the  wind,  and  the  quickest  wit  the  more  easily  woone  to  foUy  ;  I  doubt  not 
but  you  will  with  regarde  foiget  his  follies,  and,  like  to  the  bee,  gather  bony  out  of  the  good  counsels  of 
him  who  was  wise,  learned,  and  polliticke,  had  not  his  lascinious  life  withdrawen  him  from  those  studies 
which  had  been  fiur  more  profitable  to  him. 

"For  herein  appeareth  that  he  was  a  man  giuen  ouer  to  the  last  of  his  owne  heart,  forsaking  all 
godlines,  and  one  that  daily  delighted  in  all  manner  of  wickednes.  Since  other  therefore  haue  forerun 
him  in  the  like  fiuilts,  and  haue  been  forgiuen  both  of  God  and  men,  I  trust  hee  shall  bee  the  better 
accepted,  that,  by  the  working  of  Gkxls  holy  spirit,  retnmes  with  such  a  resolued  repentance,  being  a 
thing  acceptable  both  to  God  and  men. 

"To  conclude,  forasmuch  as  I  found  this  discourse  rery  jiassionate,  and  of  woonderfull  effect  to 
withdraw  the  wicked  from  their  vngodly  waies,  I  thought  good  to  publish  the  same ;  and  the  rather,  for 
that  by  his  repentance  they  may  as  in  a  glasse  see  their  owne  follie,  and  thereby  in  time  resolue,  that  it 
is  better  to  die  repentant  than  to  line  dishonest. 

"Yours,  C.  B.[urbie.r 

The  rest  of  the  tract  professes  to  proceed  from  the  pen  of  Greene^  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pages 
headed  "  The  manner  of  the  death  and  last  end  of  Bobert  Gbeene,  Muster  of  Artes." 

When  I  first  read  TKt  JUpenlance  I  suspected  it  to  be  the  forgery  of  some  writer  who  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  public  curiosity  concerning  so  notorious  a  person  as  Greene.  But  now  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  genuine.  The  translator  of  The  French  Academy^  T.  B.,  noticing  English- 
men of  atheistical  opinions,  mentions  "the  testimonie  which  one  of  that  crew  gaue  lately  of  himselfe, 
when  the  heauy  hand  of  God  by  sicknesse  summoned  him  to  giue  an  accompt  of  his  dessolute  life,'*  and 
then  relates  an  aneedote  of  his  impiety  (not  speaking  of  him,  however,  by  name), — which  anecdote  is 
nothing  more  than  a  quotation  from  The  Repentance  of  Jtoberi  Oreene,  And  Chettle,  in  the  Address 
"To  the  Gentlemen  Beaders,**  prefixed  to  Kvad-HarU  Dreame^  says;  "About  three  moneths  since 
died  M.  Bobert  Gheene,  leaning  mawy  papers  in  sundry  hoohesellers  hands,  among  others  his  Groats- 
worth  of  Wit,"  &c 

*  "  I  find  Bob.  Greene,  A  M.,  Clare  Hall,  1583."— MS.  note  by  Dr.  Farmer. 

The  Dedication  of  the  Second  Part  of  MamiUia  (which  was  not  printed  till  aft!er  Greene  s  death) 
is  dated  "From  my  Studie  in  CSardiall  the  v^.  of  lulie**  (the  year  not  being  added). 

In  GoIe*s  MS.  Collections  relative  to  Cambridge  (in  the  British  Museum)  I  could  find  no  mention  oi 
Ghneene. 

f  "1588,  July — ,  Bobert  Ghreen,  M.A.,  of  Cambridge,  was  also  then  incorporated." — Wood's  Fasti 
Oaoon,  Part  First,  p.  245,  ed.  Bliss. 

X  '*To  be  briefii,  gentlemen,  I  haue  seen  the  world  and  rounded  it,  though  not  with  trauell,  yet  with 
experience  ;  and  I  crie  ont  with  Solomon,  Omnia  ttA  sole  vamtas,     I  haue  smyled  with  the  Italian,  aad 
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laxity  of  manners  prevalent  in  some  of  those  countries  he  seems  to  have  acquired  a 
taste  for  the  dissolute  habits  in  which  he  afterwards  indidged. 

It  is  stated  that  he  entered  the  Church.  In  the  Lansdowne  Manuscripts,  982, 
art  102,  fol.  187,  under  the  head  of  "Additions  to  Mr.  Wood's  Report  of  Mr. 
Robert  Green,  an  eminent  poet,  who  died  about  1592,"  is  a  reference  to  a  document 
in  Rymer's  Foedera,  from  which  it  appears  that  a  "  Robert  Grene  "  was,  in  1576, 
one  of  the  Queen's  chaplains,  and  that  he  was  presented  by  her  Majesty  to  the 
rectory  of  Walkington  in  the  diocese  of  York.*    According  to  Octavius  Gilchrist,t 

worn  the  vipers  head  in  my  hand,  and  yet  stopt  his  yenome ;  I  hane  eaten  Spaniahe  mirabolanes,  and  yet 
am  nothing  the  more  metamorphosed  ;  Fraonce,  Germanie,  Poland,  Denmarke,  I  know  them  all,  yet  not 
affocted  to  any  in  the  fonrme  of  my  life  ;  onelie  I  am  English  borne,  and  I  hane  English  thoughts,  not  a 
deuill  incarnate  because  I  am  Italianate,  but  hating  the  pride  of  Italic,  because  I  knowe  their  peeuishnes: 
yet  in  all  these  countreyes  where  I  haue  trauelled,  I  hane  not  seene  more  excesse  of  vanitie  then  wee 
Snglishe  men  practise  through  vain  glory." — A  Notable  IHsamery  of  Coosnage,  1691,  Sig.  A  2. 

''For  being  at  the  Yniuersitie  of  Cambridge,  I  light  amongst  wags  as  lewd  as  my  selfe,  with 
whome  I  consumed  the  flower  of  my  youth  ;  who  drew  mee  to  tranell  into  Italy  and  Spaine,  in  which 
places  I  sawe  and  praciixde  such  villainie  as  is  abhominable  to  declare.  Thus  by  their  counsaile  I 
•ought  to  fumishe  myselfe  with  coine,  which  I  procured  by  cunning  sleights  from  my  father  and  my 
friends ;  and  my  mother  pampered  me  so  long,  and  secretly  helped  mee  to  the  oyle  of  angels,  that  I  grew 
thereby  prone  to  all  mischiefe  :  so  that  beeing  then  conuersant  with  notable  braggarts,  boon  companions, 
and  ordinary  spend-thrifbs,  that  practized  sundry  superfidall  studies,  I  became  as  a  sien  grafted  into 
the  same  stocke,  whereby  I  did  absolutely  participate  of  their  nature  and  qualities.  At  my  return  into 
England,  I  ruffeled  out  in  my  silks,  in  the  habit  of  malcontent,  and  seemed  so  discontent,  that  no  place 
would  please  me  to  abide  in,  nor  no  rocation  cause  mee  to  stay  myselfe  in  :  but  after  I  had  by  degrees 
proceeded  Maister  of  Arts,'*  &c. — The  Jtepentance  of  Robert  Qreene,     Sig.  C. 

*  ''Anno  1576.  Begina,  delectis  Nobis  in  Christo,  Decano  et  Capitulo  EcclesisB  nostras  Cathedralis 
et  Metropoliticse  Eboracensis,  aut  Yicario  suo  in  Spiritualibus  GenenJi  et  Official!  Prindpali,  aut  alii 
cuicumque  in  hac  parte  Potestatem  habenti,  Salutem. 

"Ad  Sectoriam  sive  Ecclesiam  Parochialem  de  Walkington  Eboracen.  Dioeces.  per  mortem  Johannis 
Newcome  ultimi  Incumbentis  ibidem,  jam  vacantem  et  ad  nostram  Donationem  et  Prsesentationem  pleno 
jure  spectantem,  Dilectum  nobis  in  Christo,  Bobertum  Gh^ne,  unum  Capellanorum  nostrorum  Capelln 
noetm  Eegiie,  vobis  Tenore  Prsesentium  pnesentamus,  Mandantes  et  Bequirentes  quatenus  eundem 
Bobertum  Grene  ad  Bectoriam  sive  Ecclesiam  Parochialem  de  Walkington  pnedictam  admittere,  ipsumque 
Beetorem  ejusdem  ac  in  et  de  eadem  cum  suis  Juribus  et  Pertinentiis  uni vends  instituere  et  investire, 
ceteraque  omnia  et  singula  peragere  &cere  et  perimplere^  quae  vestro  in  hae  parte  incumbunt  Officio 
Fastonili,  velitis  cum  favore.     In  cigus  rei,  &c 

"  Teste  Begina  apud  Gorhambury  tricemmo  prime  die  August!. 

"Per  hreve  de  Privato  SigiUo:^' 

Bymer's  FcdderOt  torn.  zt.  p.  765. 

See  a  sketch  of  Greene's  life  by  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas,  in  his  reprint  of  Davison's  Poetical  JRhapwdy, 

f  Examination  of  Ben  Jonson^t  Enmity  towards  ShaJtetpearej  p.  22,  where  no  authority  is  cited 
for  the  statement. 

The  following  passage  of  Never  too  Late,  even  if  it  be  allowed  that  Greene  meant  Francesco  for  a  pic- 
ture of  himself,  must  not  be  adduced  to  show  that  he  had  ever  been  in  orders :  his  "hauing  tasted  of  the 
sweet  fruits  of  theology  "  is  to  be  referred  merely  to  the  divinity  which  (as  well  as  philosophy)  Francesco, 
"  who  had  been  nursed  up  at  the  Universities,"  had  acquired  during  his  academical  career  : — 

"  Hast  thou  read  Aristotle,  and  findest  thou  not  in  his  philosophie  this  sentence  set  downe  f  Omne 
animal  irrationcUe  ad  tui  timilem  diliffendum  natura  dirigitur.  And  wilt  thou  that  art  a  creature 
indued  with  reason  as  thou  art,  excelling  them  in  wisedome,  ezceede  them  in  vanities  ?  Hast  thou  tumd 
ouer  the  liberall  sciences  as  a  schoUer,  and  amongst  them  all  hast  not  found  this  general  principle^  that 
mitie  is  the  essence  of  amitie,  and  yet  wilt  thou  make  a  diuision  in  the  greatest  simpathie  of  all  loues  ? 
Nay,  Francesco,  art  thou  a  Christian,  and  hast  tasted  of  the  sweet  fruites  of  theologie,  and  hast  not  read 
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our  author  was  presented,  19th  June,  1584,  to  the  vicarage  of  Tollesbury  in  Essex, 
which  he  resigned  the  next  year.  And  a  copy  of  Hve  Pinner  of  Wakefield  exists, 
on  the  title-page  of  which  are  the  following  notes,  in  hand-writing  of  about  the 
time  when  the  play  was  printed ; 

"  Written  by a  minister  who  acted  the  piner's  pt  in  it  himselfe. 

Teste  W.  Shakespeare. 

Ed.  Juby  saith  it  was  made  by  Ro.  Greene." 

Of  The  Pinner  of  Wakefield,  of  these  MS.  Notes,  and  of  Greene's  acting,  more  will  be 
said  hereafter. 

From  the  title-page  of  his  Planetomachia,  1585,  where  he  is  styled  "Student  in 
Phisicke,"  we  may  gather  that,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  he  had  intended  to  pursue 
the  medical  profession. 

That  Greene  has  described  some  of  his  own  adventures  imder  those  of  Francesco 
in  his  I^ever  too  Late,  must  be,  I  think,  sufficiently  evident  to  every  one  who  has 
perused  it  with  attention  :  and  that  he  intended  Roberto,  in  his  Groats-worth  of  Wit, 
for  a  picture  of  himself,  he  has  not  left  us  to  doubt ;  "  Heere,  gentlemen,  breake  I 
off  Roberto's  speech,  whose  life  in  most  part  agreeing  with  mine,  found  one  selfo 
punishment  as  I  have  done.  Hereafter  suppose  me  the  said  Roberto,  and  I  will  go 
on  with  that  he  promised :  Greene  will  send  you  now  his  Groats-worth  of  Witte,"  <kc. 
But,  since  in  both  narratives  he  has  undoubtedly  exaggerated  the  incidents  and 
heightened  the  colouring  much  beyond  the  truth,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine 
what  portions  of  them  are  to  be  received  as  facts.  These  two  pieces  may  be 
regarded  as  among  the  best  of  Greene's  pamphlets  ;  and  the  ample  extracts  which  I 
am  about  to  make  from  them,  will  serve  not  only  as  illustrations  of  his  life,  but  as 
specimens  of  his  style  in  prose. 

The  Palmer's  story  in  Never  too  Late*  opens  thus:  "In  those  dayes  when 
Palmerin  reigned  King  of  Great  Britaine,  famoused  for  his  deedes  of  chiualrie,  there 
dwelled  in  the  citie  of  Caerbranck  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  house,  called 
Francesco;  a  man  whose  parentage  though  it  were  worshipfull,  yet  it  was  not 
indued  with  much  wealth  ;  insomuch  that  his  learning  was  better  than  his 
reuenewes,  and  his  wit  more  beneficiall  than  his  substance.  This  Signor  Francesco 
desirous  to  bend  the  course  of  his  compasse  to  some  peaceable  port,  spread  no  more 
cloath  in  the  winde  than  might  make  easie  saile,  least  hoysting  vp  too  hastely  aboue 

this  in  Holy  Writt,  pend  downe  by  that  miracle  of  wiaedome  Salomon,  that  he  which  is  wise  should  reiect 

the  strange  woman,  and  not  regard  the  sweetnesse  of  hir  flattrie If  then,  Franceaoo^ 

theologie  tells  thee  each  axiomes,  wilt  thou  striae  against  the  streame  ?'* 

Part  First,  p.  48.  ed.  1590. 
*  1  print  from  the  edition  of  1590  :  see  the  full  title  in  the  List  of  Greene's  prose-works  appended  to 
this  essay.     I  have  not  quoted  here  any  of  the  verses  with  which  Never  too  L<Ue  abounds,  as  they  are  all 
giyen  in  the  present  Tolume  among  our  author's  Miaoellaneous  Poems. 
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the  maine  yeard,  some  sodaine  gust  might  make  him  fomider  in  the  deep.  Though 
he  were  yong,  yet  he  was  not  rash  with  Icarus  to  soare  into  the  skie,  but  to  crie  out 
with  olde  Dedalus,  Medium  teTiere  tutisdmum ;  treading  his  shooe  without  anie  slip. 
He  was  so  generally  loued  of  the  citizens,  that  the  richest  marchant  or  grauest 
burghmaster  would  not  refuse  to  graunt  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  hoping  more 
of  his  insuing  fortunes  than  of  his  present  substance.  At  last,  casting  his  eye  on  a 
gentlemans  daughter  that  dwelt  not  far  from  Caerbranck,  he  fell  in  loue,  and 
prosecuted  his  sute  with  such  afifable  courtesie  as  the  maide,  considering  the  vertue 
and  wit  of  the  man,  wafi  content  to  set  vp  her  rest  with  him,  so  that  her  feithers 
consent  might  be  at  the  knitting  yp  of  the  match.  Francesco  thinking  himselfe 
cocksure,  oa  a  man  that  hoped  his  credite  in  the  citie  might  carrie  away  more  than  a 
country  gentlemans  daughter,  ^ding  her  father  on  a  day  at  fit  opportimitie,  he 
made  the  motion  about  the  grant  of  his  daughters  marriage.  The  olde  churle,  that 
listened  with  both  eares  to  such  a  question,  did  not  in  this  in  vtramuis  aurem 
dormire  ;  but  leaning  on  his  elbow,  made  present  aunswere,  that  hir  dowrie  required 
a  greater  feoffment  than  his  lands  were  able  to  afifoord.*'  The  old  gentleman,  who 
was  called  Signor  Fregoso,  now  goes  home,  and  rates  his  daughter,  whose  name  was 
Isabel,  for  having  thought  of  marrying  a  man  who  was  unable  to  maintain  her. 
"  And  with  that,  he  carried  her  in,  and  shut  her  yp  in  his  owne  chamber,  not  giuing 
her  leaue  to  depart  but  when  his  key  gaue  her  license  :  yet  at  last  she  so  cunningly 
dissembled,  that  she  gat  thus  farre  libertie,  not  to  bee  close  prisoner,  but  to  walke 
about  the  house ;  yet  euerie  night  hee  shut  yp  her  doathes,  that  no  nightly  feare  of 
her  escape  might  hinder  his  broken  slumbers."  Francesco  is  for  some  time  unable 
to  gain  access  to  his  mistress,  or  to  commimicate  with  her  in  writing.  At  last  a 
poor  woman,  for  a  bribe,  conveys  a  letter  from  him  to  Isabel,  who,  in  her  answer  to 
it,  desires  him  to  "  be  vpon  Thursday  next  at  night  hard  by  the  orchard  vnder  the 
greatest  oake,  where  expect  my  comming,  and  prouide  for  our  safe  passage ;  for, 
stood  all  the  worlde  on  the  one  side,  and  thou  on  the  other,  Francesco  should  be  my 
guide  to  direct  me  whither  hee  pleased.  Faile  not,  then,  vnlesse  thou  bee  false  to 
her  that  would  haue  life  faile  ere  she  fialsifie  faith  to  thee.*'  On  the  appointed 
Thursday,  at  midnight,  Isabel  ''rose  vp,  and  finding  her  apparell  shut  vp,  she  was 
faine  to  goe  without  hose,  onely  in  her  smocke  and  her  petticoate,  with  her  fathers 
hat  and  an  olde  cloake.  Thus  attired  like  Diana  in  her  night-geere,  she  marcheth 
downe  softly,  where  she  found  Francesco  readie  with  a  priuate  and  familiar  frend  of 
his  to  watch  her  comming  forth  ;  who  casting  his  eye  aside,  and  seeing  one  in  a  hat 
and  a  cloake,  suspecting  some  treacherie,  drew  his  sword."  He,  of  course,  soon 
recognizes  his  mistress,  and  professes  his  devotion  to  her.  "  *  Sir,*  quoth  she,  *  these 
protestations  are  now  bootlesse  :  and  therefore  to  be  briefe,  thus '  (and  with  that  the 
teares  trickled  downe  the  vermilion  of  her  cheeks,  and  she  blubbred  out  this 
passion)  *  0  Francesco,  thou  maist  see  by  my  attire  the  depth  of  my  fancie,  and 
in  these  homely  roabes  maist  thou  noate  the  rechlesnesse  of  my  fortunes,  that  for 
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thy  loue  have  straind  a  note  too  high  in  loue.  I  oflfend  nature  as  repugnant  to 
my  father^  whose  displeasure  I  haue  purchast  to  please  thee ;  I  hauo  giuen  a  finall 
farewell  to  my  friends,  to  be  thy  familiar ;  I  haue  lost  all  hope  of  preferment,  to 
confirme  the  simpathie  of  both  our  desires  :  ah  Francesco,  see  I  come  thus  poore  in 
apparcll,  to  make  thee  rich  in  content.  Now,  if  hereafter  (oh,  let  me  sigh  at  that, 
least  I  be  forced  to  repent  too  late),  when  thy  eye  is  glutted  with  my  beautie,  and 
thy  hotte  loue  prooued  soone  colde,  thou  beginst  to  hate  hir  that  thus  loueth  thee, 
and  prove  as  Demophon  did  to  Phillis,  or  as  Aeneas  did  to  Dido ;  what  then  may  I 
doo,  reiected,  but  accurse  mine  owne  folly,  that  hath  brought  mee  to  such  hard 
fortunes?  Giue  me  leaue,  Francesco,  to  feare  what  may  fall;  for  men  are  as 
inconstant  in  performance  as  cunning  in  practises.'  She  could  not  fidly  discourse 
what  she  was  about  to  vtter ;  but  he  broke  oflf  with  tliis  protestation.  *  Ah  Isabel, 
although  the  windes  of  Lepanthos  are  euer  inconstant,  the  chriseroll  euer  brittle,  the 
polype  euer  changeable,  yet  measure  not  my  minde  by  others  motions,  nor  the 
depth  of  my  affection  by  the  fleeting  of  others  fancies ;  for  as  there  is  a  topace  that 
will  yeeld  to  euerie  stamp,  so  there  is  an  emerald  that  will  yeeld  to  no  impression. 
The  selfe  same  Troy,  as  it  had  an  Aeneas  that  was  fickle,  so  it  had  a  Troylus  that 
was  constant.  Greece  had  a  Piramus  as  it  had  a  Demophon ;  and  though  some 
haue  been  ingrateful,  yet  accuse  not  al  to  be  vnthankful ;  for  w^hen  Francesco  shall 
let  his  eye  slip  from  thy  beautie,  or  his  thoughts  from  thy  qualities,  or  his  heai*t 
from  thy  vertues,  or  his  whole  selfe  from  euer  honouring  thee,  then  shal  heauen 
cease  to  haue  starres,  the  earth  trees,  the  world  elements,  and  euerie  thing  reuersed 
shall  fall  to  their  former  chaos.'  *  Why,  then,'  quoth  Isabel,  *  to  horsebacke,  for 
feare  the  faith  of  two  such  loners  be  impeached  by  my  fathers  wakefull  iealouzie.* 
And  with  that  (poore  woman)  halfe  naked  as  she  was,  she  mounted,  and  as  fast  as 
horse  would  pace  away  they  post  towards  a  towne  in  the  said  countrey  of  Britaine 
called  Dunecastrum."  Fregoso,  rising  early  in  the  morning,  is  half  distracted  at 
Isabel's  escape.  "  Whereupon  in  a  despayring  furie  he  caused  all  his  men  and 
his  tenaunts  to  mount  them,  and  to  disperse  themselues  euerie  one  with  hue  and 
crio  for  the  recouerie  of  his  daughter,  he  himself  being  horst,  and  riding  the  readie 
way  to  Dunecastrum.  Where  he  no  sooner  came,  but  fortune  meaning  to  dally  with 
the  olde  doteard,  and  to  present  him  a  boane  to  gnaw  on,  brought  it  so  to  passe 
that,  as  he  came  riding  downe  the  towne,  he  met  Francesco  and  his  daughter 
comming  from  the  church;  which  although  it  piercte  him  to  the  quicke,  and 
strainde  euerie  string  of  his  heart  to  the  highest  noate  of  sorrow,  yet  ho  concealed 
it  till  he  tooke  his  inne ;  and  then  stumbling  as  fast  as  he  could  to  the 
Mayors  house  of  the  towne,  he  reuealed  vnto  him  the  whole  cause  of  his  distresse, 
requiring  his  fauour  for  the  clapping  vp  of  this  vnruly  gentleman ;  and  to 
make  the  matter  the  more  hainous,  hee  accused  him  of  felonie,  that  ho  had  not 
onely,  contrarie  to  the  custome,  bereft  him  of  his  daughter  against  his  wil,  but  with 
his  daughter  had  taken  away  certaine  plate.     This  euidence  caused  the  Mayor 
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straight,  garded  with  his  officers,  to  march  downe  with  Fregoso  to  the  place  where 

Isabel  and  her  Francesco  were  at  breakfast,  little  thinking,  poore  sonles,  such  a 

sharp  storme  should  follow  so  quiet  a  calme.*'     Francesco  is  conveyed  to  prison,  and 

Isabel  to  the  Major's  house ;  and  Fregoso, ''  as  a  man  carelesse  what  should  become 

of  them  in  a  straimge  countrey,"  rides  back  to  his  home.     After  many  days  the 

Mayor,  perceiving  that  the  charge  of  felony  was  groundless,  procures  the  consent  of 

his  brethren  to  set  Francesco  free.     Taking  Isabel  with  him,  he  goes  to  the  gaol,  and 

tells  his  prisoner,   that   ''he  was  content  to  set  him  at  libertic,  conditionally 

Francesco  should  giue  his  hand  to  be  answerable  to  what  hereafter  in  that  behalfe 

might  be  obiected  against  him.     These  conditions  accepted,  Francesco  was  set  at 

libertie  ;  and  he  and  Isabell,  ioyntly  together  taking  themselues  to  a  little  cottage, 

began  to  bo  as  Cyceronicall  as  they  were  amorous  ;  with  their  hands  thrift  coueting 

to  satisfie   their  hearts  thirst,  and  to  be  as  diligent  in  labours  as  they  were 

affectionate  in  loues  :  so  that  the  parish  wherein  they  lined  so  affected  them  for  the 

course  of  their  life,  that  they  were  counted  the  very  myrrours  of  a  democraticall 

methode ;  for  hee  being  a  scholler,  and  nurst  vp  in  the  vniuersities,  resolued  rather 

to  Hue  by  his  wit  than  any  way  to  be  pinched  with  want,  thinking  this  olde  sentence 

to  be  true,  that  wishers  and  woulders  were  neuer  good  housholders ;  thei'efore  he 

applied  himselfe  to  teaching  of  a  schoole,  where  by  his  industry  he  had  not  onelie 

great  fauour,  but  gote  wealth  to  withstand  fortune.     Isabel,  that  she  might  seeme 

no  lesse  profitable  than  her  husband  careful,  fel  to  her  needle,  and  with  her  worke 

sought  to  preuent  the  iniurie  of  necessitie.     Thus  they  laboured  to  mainetaine  their 

loues,  being  as  busie  as  bees,  and  as  true  as  turtles,  as  desirous  to  satisfie  the  worlde 

with  their  desert  as  to  feede  the  humours  of  their  owne  desirea     Lining  thus  in  a 

league  of  vnited  vertues,  out  of  this  mutuall  Concorde  of  confirmed  perfection,  they 

had  a  sonne  answerable  to  their  owne  proportion  ;  which  did  increase  their  amitie,  so 

as  the  sight  of  their  young  infant  was  a  double  ratifying  of  their  affection.     Fortune 

and  lone  thus  ioyning  in  league  to  make  these  parties  to  forget  the  stormes  that  had 

nipped  the  blossomes  of  their  former  yeers,  addicted  to  the  content  of  their  loues 

this  conclusion  of  blisse.     After  the  tearme  of  fine  yeares.  Seigneur  Fregoso  hearing 

by  sundry  reports  the  fiune  of  their  forwardnesse,  howe  Francesco  coueted  to  be 

most  louing  to  his  daughter,  and  she  most  dutifull  to  him,  and  both  striue  to 

ezceede  one  an  other  in  loyalty,  glad  at  this  mutuall  agreement,  hee  fell  from  the 

fury  of  his  former  melancholic  passions,  and  satisfied  him  selfe  with  a  contented 

patience^  that  at  last  he  directed  letters  to  his  sonne  in  lawe,  that  he  should  make 

repayre  to  his  house  with  his  daughter.     Which  newes  was  no  sooner  come  to  the 

eares  of  this  married  couple,  but,  prouiding  for  all  things  necessarie  for  the  funiitiu-e 

of  their  voyage,  they  posted  as  fast  as  they  coulde  towards  Caerbrancke;  where 

speedily  arriuing  at  their  fathers  house,  they  found  such  friendly  intertainement  at 

the  olde  mans  hand,  that  they  counted  this  smile  of  fortune  able  to  counteruaile  all 

the  contrarie  stormes  that  the  aduerse  planets  had  inflicted  vpon  them."     .... 
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'^  It  so  chanced  that  Francesco  had  nccessarie  businesse  to  dispatch 

certaine  his  vi^ent  affaires  at  the  chiefe  city  of  that  iland,  called  Troynouant  : 
thither,  with  leaue  of  his  father,  and  ferewell  to  his  wife,  he  *  departed  after  they 
were  married  seuen  yeeres.  Where  after  he  was  arriued,  knowing  that  he  should 
make  his  abode  there  for  the  space  of  some  nine  weeks,  he  solde  his  horse,  and  hired 
him  a  chamber,  eamestlie  endeuonring  to  make  specdie  dispatch  of  his  affaires,  that 
he  might  the  sooner  enioy  the  sight  of  his  desired  Isabel ;  for,  did  he  see  any  woman 
beautiful,  he  viewed  her  with  a  sigh,  thinking  howe  farre  his  wife  did  surpasse  her  in 
excellence ;  were  the  modesty  of  any  woman  well  noted  by  her  qualities,  it  greened 
him  hee  was  not  at  home  with  his  Isabel  who  did  excell  them  aU  in  vertues."     .     . 

"  As  thus  his  thoughts  were  diuided  on  his  businesse  and  on  his  wife, 

looking  one  day  out  at  his  chamber  windowe  hee  espied  a  yoimg  gentlewoman  which 
looked  out  at  a  casement  right  opposite  against  his  prospect,  who  fixed  her  eies  vpon 
him  with  such  cunning  and  artificiall  glaunces,  as  she  shewed  in  them  a  chaste  dis- 
daine  and  yet  a  modest  desire.  Where,  by  the  way,  gentlemen,  let  me  say  this  much, 
that  our  curtizans  of  Troynouant  are  far  superiour  in  artificiall  allurement  to  them 
of  all  the  world  ;  for  although  they  haue  not  the  painting  of  Italic,  nor  the  charms 
of  France,  nor  the  iewelles  of  Spaine,  yet  they  haue  in  their  eies  adamants  that  wil 
drawe  youth  as  the  jet  the  strawe,  or  the  sight  of  the  panther  the  ermly :  their 
looks  are  like  lures  that  will  reclaime,  and  like  Cyrces  apparitions  that  can  represent 
in  them  all  motions ;  they  containe  modesty,  mirth,  chastity,  wantonnes,  and  what 
not ;  and  she  that  holdeth  in  her  eie  most  ciuility,  hath  oft  in  hir  heart  most 
dishonestie,  being  like  the  pyrit  stone  that  is  fier  without  and  firost  within."  .  .  . 
.  .  .  "  This  courtisan,  seeing  this  countrey  Francesco  was  no  other  but  a  meere 
nouice,  and  that  so  newly  that,  to  vse  the  old  prouerb,  he  had  scarce  scene  the  lions, 
she  thought  to  intrap  him  and  so  arrest  him  with  her  amorous  glances  that  shoe 
would  wring  him  by  the  pursse :  wherevpon  euery  day  shee  would  out  at  hir 
casement  stand,  and  there  discouer  her  beauties."  ....  Francesco  "  when  his 
leisure  serued  him,  woulde,  to  make  proofe  of  his  x5onstancie,  interchange  amorous 
glaunces  with  this  faire  curtisan,  whose  name  was  Infida ;  thinking  his  inward 
affections  were  so  surely  grounded  on  the  vertues  of  his  Isabel  that  no  exterior 
proportion  could  effect  any  passion  to  the  contrary :  but  at  last  he  found  by 
experience,  that  the  fairest  blossomes  are  soonest  nipt  with  frost,  the  best  fruite 
soonest  touched  with  caterpillers,  and  the  ripest  wittes  most  apt  to  be  ouerthrowen  by 
lone.  Infida  taught  him  with  her  lookes  to  leame  this,  that  the  eie  of  the  basiliake 
pierceth  with  preiudice  ;  that  the  iuice  of  celidonie  is  sweete,  but  it  fretteth  deadly  ; 
that  Cyrces  cuppes  were  too  strong  for  all  antidotes,  and  womens  flatteries  too 
forceable  to  resist  at  voluntarie  :  for  she  so  snared  him  in  the  fauours  of  her  face 
that  his  eie  beganne  to  censure  partially  of  her  perfection,  insomuch  that  he  thought 
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her  second  to  Isabel,  if  not  superiour.  DaDying  thus  with  beautie  as  the  flie  in  the 
flame,  Venus,  willing  to  shewe  how  forceable  her  influence  was,  so  tempted  with 
opportunitie,  that  as  Francesco  walked  abroad  to  take  the  ayre,  he  met  with  Inflda 
gadding  abroad  with  certaine  hir  companions,  who  like  blazing  starres  shewed  the 
markes  of  inconstant  minions ;  for  she  no  sooner  drew  neere  Francesco,  but  dying 
her  face  with  a  vermillion  blush,  and  in  a  wanton  eie  hiding  a  £eiined  modesty,  shee 
saluted  him  with  a  lowe  courtesie.  Seigneur  Francesco  that  coidde  well  skill  to 
court  all  kinde  of  degrees,  least  he  might  then  be  thought  to  haue  little  manners, 
returned  not  only  her  courtesies  with  his  bonnet,  but,  taking  Inlida  by  the  hand, 
beganne  thus.  *  Faire  mistrcsse,  and  if  mine  eie  be  not  deceiued  in  so  bright  an 
obiect,  mine  ouerthwart  neighbour,  hauing  often  scene  with  delight,  and  coueted 
with  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  your  sweete  selfe ;  I  cannot  now  but  gratulate 
fortune  with  many  thankes  that  hath  offered  such  fit  opportunitie  to  bring  me  to 
your  presence,  hoping  I  shaU  finde  you  so  friendly  as  to  crane  that  wee  may  be  more 
fietmiliar.'  She  that  knewe  howe  to  entertaine  such  a  young  nouice  made  him  this 
cunning  replie.  'Indecde,  sir,  neighborhoode  cranes  charitie,  and  such  affable 
gentlemen  as  your  selfe  deserues  rather  to  be  entertained  with  courtesie  than 
reiected  with  disdaine.  Therfore,  sir,  what  priuate  friendship  mine  honour  or 
honestie  may  affoord,  you  aboue  all  (that  hitherto  I  haue  knowne)  shall  commaund.' 
'  Then,  mistres,'  quoth  hee,  '  for  that  euery  man  counts  it  credite  to  haue  a  patronesse 
of  his  fortunes,  and  I  am  a  meere  straunger  in  this  citie,  let  mee  finde  such  fauour 
that  all  my  actions  may  be  shrowded  vnder  your  excellence,  and  carrie  the  name  of 
your  seruant,  ready,  for  requitall  of  such  gratious  countenaimce,  to  unsheath  my 
sworde  in  the  defence  of  my  patronesse  for  euer.'  She  that  had  her  humour  fitted 
with  this  motion,  answered  thus,  with  a  looko  that  had  beene  able  to  haue  forced 
Troylus  to  haue  beene  trothlesse  to  his  Cressida.  *  How  kindly  I  take  it.  Seigneur 
Francesco,  for  so  I  vnderstand  your  name,  that  you  proffer  your  seruice  to  so  meane 
a  mistresse !  the  effectual  fauours  that  shall  to  my  poore  abUitie  gratifie  your 
curtesie,  shall  manifest  how  I  accompt  of  such  a  friend.  Therefore,  from  henceforth 
Infida  intertains  Francesco  for  her  seruant.'  *And  I,*  quoth  he,  'accept  of  the 
beauteous  Infida  as  my  mistresse.'  Upon  this  they  fell  into  other  amorous  prattle 
which  I  leaue  off,  and  walked  abroad  while  *  it  was  dinner  time  ;  Francesco  stU  hauing 
his  eie  vpon  his  new  mistresse,  whose  beauties  he  thought,  if  they  were  equally 
tempered  with  vertues,  to  exceede  all  that  yet  his  eie  had  made  suruey  of.  Doating 
thus  on  this  newo  face  with  a  new  fancie,  hee  often  wroong  her  by  the  hand,  and 
brake  off  his  sentences,  with  such  deepe  sighes,  that  she  perceiued  by  the  weather- 
cocke  where  the  winde  blewe ;  returning  such  amorous  passions  as  she  seemed  as 
much  intangled  as  he  was  enamoured.  Well,  thinking,  now  that  she  had  bayted  her 
hooke,  she  woulde  not  cease  while  *  she  had  fully  caught  the  fish,  she  beganne  thus  to 

*  while]  i.  e.  till. 
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lay  the  ta-aine.  When  they  were  come  neere  to  the  city  gates,  she  stayed  on  a 
eodaine^  and  etrauiing  him  hard  by  the  hand,  and  glauncing  a  looke  from  her  eiea,  as 
if  she  would  both  shew  fauour  and  crane  affection,  she  began  thus  smiUnglie  to 
assault  Jbim.  '  Seruant,  the  lawyers  say  the  assumpsit  is  neuer  good  where  the  partie 
^ues  not  somewhat  in  oonsideration ;  that  seruice  is  voide  where  it  is  not  made  fast 
by  some  fee.  Least,  therefore,  your  eie  should  make  your  minde  variable,  as  mens 
thoughts  fc^ow  their  sights,  and  their  lookes  wauer  at  the  excellence  of  new  obiects, 
«kud  so  I  loose  such  a  seruant ;  to  tie  you  to  the  stake  with  an  earnest,  you  shall  this 
day  be  my  guest  at  dinner.  Then,  if  heereafter  you  forget  your  mistresse,  I  shal 
appeale  at  the  barre  of  loyaltie,  and  so  condemne  you  of  lightnes.'  Francesco,  that 
was  tied  by  the  eies,  and  had  his  hart  on  his  halfpeny,  could  not  deny  her,  but  with 
many  thanks  accepted  of  hir  motion ;  so,  that  agreed,  they  went  all  to  Infidacs  house 
to  dinner :  where  they  had  such  chcere  as  could  vpon  the  sodaine  bo  prouided ; 
Infida  giuing  him  such  friendly  and  familiar  intertainement  at  his  repast,  as  wel  with 
sweet  prattle  as  with  amorous  glances,  that  he  rested  captiuo  within  the  laborinth  of 
hir  flattmes."  In  a  short  time  the  arts  of  Infida  have  complete  success:  she 
"  so  plied  Francesco  with  her  flattering  fawnes  that,  as  the  yron  follows  the 
adamant,  the  straw  the  jet,  and  the  helitropion  the  beamcs  of  the  sunne,  so 
his  actions  were  directed  after  her  eie,  and  what  she  saide  stoode  for  a  principle, 
insomuch,  that  he  was  not  onely  readie  in  all  submisse  humours  to  please  her 
fancies,  but  willing  for  the  least  worde  of  offence  to  draw  his  weapon  against  the 
stoutest  champion  in  al  Troynouant.  Thus  seated  in  her  beauty,  hee  lined  a  long 
while,  forgetting  his  retume  to  Caerbrancke."     .... 

'*  Wel,  his  affaires  were  done,  his  horse  solde,  and  no  other  businesso  now  rested  to 
hinder  him  from  hying  home,  but  his  mistresse ;  which  was  such  a  violent  dcteyner 
of  his  person  and  thoughts,  that  there  is  no  heaucn  but  Infidaes  house;  where 
although  hee  pleasantly  entred  in  with  delight,  yet  cowardly  he  slipt  away  with 
repentance.  Well,  leaning  him  to  his  new  loues,  at  last  to  Isabell,  who  daily  expected 
the  comming  home  of  her  best  beloued  Francesco,  thinking  euery  houre  a  yeare  till 
she  might  see  him  in  whome  rested  all  her  content.  But  when  (i)oore  soule)  she 
coulde  neither  feede  her  sight  with  his  presence,  nor  her  cares  with  his  letters,  she 
beganne  to  lower,  and  grew  so  discontent  that  she  fell  into  a  feuer.  Fortune,  that 
meant  to  trie  hir  patience,  thought  to  prooue  hir  with  these  tragicall  newes  :  it  was 
tolde  her  by  certaine  gentlemen  her  friends,  who  wore  her  husbands  priuate  familiars, 
that  he  meant  to  soiome  most  part  of  the  yeere  in  Troynouant ;  one  blunt  fellowe, 
amongest  the  rest,  that  was  playne  and  wythout  falshoode,  tolde  her  the  whole 
cause  of  his  residence,  howe  hee  was  in  loue  wyth  a  most  bcautifull  gentlewoman 
called  Infida,  and  that  so  deepely  that  no  perswasion  might  reuoke  him  from  that 
alluring  curtizan.  At  this  Isabell  made  no  accompt,  but  tooke  it  as  a  friuolous  tale, 
and  thought  the  woorse  of  such  as  buzzed  such  fantasticall  follies  into  her  eares  :  but 
when  the  generall  report  of  his  misdemeanours  were  bruted  abroad  throughout  all 
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Caerbrancke,  then,  with  blushing  cheekes,  she  hid  her  head,  and  greening  at  his 
follieg  and  her  owne  fortunes,  smothered  the  flames  of  her  sorrows  with  inward 
conceit,  but  outwardly  withstood  such  in  satyricall  tearmes  as  did  inueigh  against  the 
honestie  of  Francesco ;  so  that  she  wonne  great  commendations  of  all  for  her 
lojaltie  and  constancie  ;  yet  when  she  was  gotten  secret  by  hir  selfe,  hir  heart  full  of 
soROwfull  passions,  and  her  eies  full  of  teares,  she  beganne  to  meditate  with  her 
selfe  of  the  prime  of  her  youth  vowed  to  Francesco,  how  she  forsooke  father,  fiiendes, 
and  countrey  to  bee  paramour  vnto  her  hearts  paragon,  the  vowes  hee  made,  when 
he  carried  her  away  in  the  night,  the  solempne  prcnnises  and  protestations  that  were 
vttered."     She  then  writes  the  following  letter.     "'Isabel  to  Francesco,  health.     If 
Penelope  longde  for  her  Ylysses,  thinke  Isabel  wisheth  for  her  Francesco,  as  loyall  to 
thee  as  she  was  constant  to  the  wily  Greeke,  and  no  lesse  desirous  to  see  thee  in 
Caerbranck  than  she  to  enioy  his  presence  in  Ithaca ;  watering  my  cheekes  with  as 
manie  teares  as  she  her  face  with.plaints  ;  yet,  my  Francesco,  hoping  I  haue  no  such 
cause  as  she  to  increase  hir  cares  ;  for  I  haue  such  resolution  in  thy  constancie,  that 
no  Circes  with  all  her  inchantments,  no  Calipso  with  all  her  sorceries,  no  Syren  with 
all  her  melodies  could  peruert  thee  from  thinking  on  thine   Isabel;    I  know, 
Francesco,  so  deeply  hath  the  faithful  promise  and  loyall  vowes  made  and  inter- 
changed betweene  vs  taken  place  in  thy  thoughtes,  that  no  time  how  long  soeuer,  no 
distance  of  place  howsoeuer  different,  may  alter  that  impression.     But  why  do  I 
inferre  this  needlesse  insinuation  to  him  that  no  vanitie  can  alienate  from  vertue  1 
let  me,  Francesco,  perswade  thee  with  other  circumstances.     First,  my  sweete,  thinke 
how  thine  Isabel  Ues  alone,  measuring  the  time  with  sighes,  and  thine  absence  with 
passions ;  counting  the  day  dismall  and  the  night  full  of  sorrowes ;  being  euerie  way 
discontent)  because  shee  is  not  content  with  her  Francesco.     The  onely  comfort  that 
I  haue  in  thine  absence  is  thy  child,  who  Hes  on  his  mothers  knee,  and  smiles  as 
wantonly  as  his  father  when  he  was  a  wooer.   But  when  the  boy  sayes,  *  Mam,  where 
is  ipy  dad  ?  when  will  hee  come  home  1 '  then  the  calme  of  my  content  tumeth  to  a 
present  storme  of  piercing  sorrowe,  that  I  am  forced  sometime  to  say,  '  Unkinde 
Francesco,  that  forgets  his  Isabell ! '     I  hope,  Francesco,  it  is  thine  affaires,  not  my 
faults,  that  procureth  this  long  delay ;  for  if  I  knewe  my  follies  did  any  way 
offend  thee,  to  rest  thus  long  absent,  I  woulde  punish  myselfe  both  with  outward 
and  inward  penaunce.     But,  howsoeuer,  I  pray  for  thy  health  and  thy  speedie 
retume;  and  so,  Francesco,  ferewelL     Thine,  more  than  her  owne,  Isabel!'"     This 
letter  awakened  some  feeling  of  remorse  in  the  breast  of  Francesco  ;  "  but  when  he 
went  foorth  of  his  chamber,  and  spied  but  his  mistresse  looking  out  of  her  windowe, 
all  this  geare  chaungde,  and  the  case  was  altered  :  shee  calde,  and  in  hee  must ;  and 
there  in  a  iest  scofft  at  his  wiues  letters,  taking  his  Infida  in  his  armes,  and  saying, 
*  I  will  not  leaue  this  Troy  for  the  chastest  Penelope  in  the  world.' "     .     .     . .   • 
"  After  these  two  loners  had  by  the  space  of  three  yeares  securely  slumbred  in  the 
sweetnesse  of  their  pleasures,  and,  drunke  with  the  surfet  of  content,  thought  no 
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other  hoauen  but  their  owno  supposed  happinesse  ;  as  euerie  storme  hath  his  calme, 
and  the  greatest  spring-tide  the  deadest  ebbe,  so  fared  it  with  Francesco  :  for  so  long 
went  the  pot  to  the  water  that  at  last  it  came  broken  home  ;  and  so  long  put  he  his 
hand  into  his  pursse  that  at  last  the  emptie  bottome  returned  him  a  writt  of  Non 
est  inuentus  ;  for  well  might  the  Diuell  dance  there,  for  euer  a  crosse  to  keepe  him 
backe.  Well,  this  louer,  fuller  of  passions  than  of  pence,  began  (when  hee  entred 
into  the  consideration  of  his  owne  estate)  to  moume  of  the  chyne,  and  to  hang  the 
lippe  as  one  that  for  want  of  sounding  had  stroke  himselfe  vppon  the  sands  :  yet  he 
couered  his  inward  sorrowe  with  outward  smiles,  and  like  Janus  presented  his 
mistresse  with  a  merrie  looke,  when  the  other  side  of  his  visage  was  full  of  sorrowes. 
But  she,  that  wafi  as  good  afi  a  touchstone  to  trye  metalls,  could  straight  spie  by  the 
laste  where  the  shooe  wringde  him ;  and  seeing  her  Francesco  was  almost  foundred, 
thought  to  see  if  a  skilfull  farrier  might  mend  him ;  if  not,  like  an  vnthankefull 
hackneyman,  shee  meant  to  toume  him  into  the  bare  leas,  and  set  him  as  a  tyrde 
lade  to  picke  a  sallet.  Uppon  which  determination,  that  shee  might  doo  nothing 
rashly,  shee  made  enquirie  into  his  estate,  what  linings  he  had,  what  landes  to  sell, 
howe  they  were  eyther  tyed  by  statute  or  intailde  1  At  last,  thorough  her  secret  and 
subtill  inquisition,  she  found  that  all  his  come  was  on  the  floore,  that  his  sheepe  were 
dipt,  and  the  wooll  soldo ;  to  be  short,  that  what  he  had  by  his  wife  coulde  neither 
be  solde  nor  morgaged,  and  what  he  had  of  his  owne  was  spent  yppon  her,  that 
nothing  was  lefte  for  him  to  line  vppon  but  his  wits.  This  newes  was  such  a  cooling 
card  to  this  curtezan  that  the  extreame  heate  of  her  loue  was  alreadie  growen  to  bee 
lukewarme  :  which  Francesco  might  easely  perceiue  ;  for  at  his  arriuaU  his  welcome 
was  more  straunge,  her  lookes  more  coy,  his  fare  more  slender,  her  glaunces  lesse 
amorous ;  and  she  seemed  to  bee  Infida  in  proportion,  but  not  in  wonted  passions." 
The  simple  Francesco  attributes  the  change  in  the  behaviour  of  his  mistress  "  to 
the  distemperature  of  her  bodie."  Presently  his  hostess  becomes  clamorous  for 
money,  his  creditors  threaten  to  arrest  him,  and  his  clothes  wax  thread-bare. 
Whereupon  one  day,  as  he  was  sitting  beside  his  fair  courtesan,  he  said,  "  *  Knowe, 
then,  Infida,  that  Troynouant  is  a  place  of  great  expence ;  like  the  serpent  hidaspis, 
that  the  more  it  suckes,  the  more  it  is  athirst ;  eating  men  aliue  as  the  crocodile ; 
and  being  a  place  of  as  daimgerous  allurement  as  the  seate  whore  the  Syrens  sit  and 
chaimt  their  preiudiciall  melodie.  It  is  to  yovmg  gentlemen  like  the  Laboiynth, 
whereout  Theseus  could  not  get  without  a  threed ;  but  here  be  such  monstrous 
Minotaures  as  first  deuour  the  threed  and  then  the  person.  The  innes  are  like 
hotehouses,  which  by  little  and  little  sweate  a  man  into  a  consiunption ;  the  hoste 
he  carries  a  pint  of  wine  in  the  one  hand  to  welcome,  but  a  poniard  in  the  other  to 
stab  ;  and  the  hostesse  she  hath  smiles  in  her  forhead,  and  prouides  good  meate  for 
her  guests,  but  the  sauce  is  costly,  for  it  far  exceeds  the  cates.  If  coyne  want,  then 
either  to  Limbo,  or  els  clap  vp  a  commoditie  (if  so  much  credito  be  left),  where  he 
shall  finde  such  knots  as  he  will  neuer  be  able  without  his  vtter  preiudice  to  vntie. 
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Brokers,  I  leaue  them  off,  as  too  course  ware  to  be  mouthde  with  an  honest  mans 
tongue.  These  Minotaures,  faire  Infida^  haue  so  eaten  mee  vp  in  this  Laborinth  as^ 
to  bee  plaine  with  thee  that  art  my  second  selfe,  I  want,  and  am  so  farre  indebted  to 
the  mercer  and  mine  hostesse  as  either  thou  must  stand  my  friend  to  disburse  so 
much  money  for  me,  or  els  I  must  depart  from  Troynouant,  and  so  from  thy  sights 
which  how  precious  it  is  to  mee,  I  referre  to  thine  owne  conscience ;  or  for  an 
Vltimum  vale  take  vp  my  lodging  in  the  Counter,  which  I  know,  as  it  would  be 
yncouth  to  me,  so  it  would  bee  greeuefull  to  thee ;  and  therefore  now  hangs  my 
wel£Eu:«  in  thy  wiL  How  loath  I  was  to  vtter  vnto  thee  my  want  and  sorrowe, 
measure  by  my  loue ;  who  wish  rather  death  than  thy  discontent.*  Infida  could 
scarce  suffer  him  in  so  long  a  periode,  and  therefore,  with  her  forehead  full  of 
fiuTOwes,  shee  made  him  this  answere.  *  And  would  you  haue  me,  sir,  buy  an  ounce 
of  pleasure  with  a  ttume  of  mishappes,  or  reach  after  repentaimce  with  so  hie  a  rate  ? 
haue  I  lent  thee  the  blossoms  of  my  youth,  and  delighted  thee  with  the  prime  of  my 
yeares  )  hast  thou  had  the  spoile  of  my  yirginitie,  and  now  wouldest  thou  haue  the 
sacke  of  my  substaunce  ?  when  thou  hast  withered  my  person,  aymest  thou  at  my 
wealth  ?  No,  sir,  no :  knowe,  that,  for  the  loue  of  thee,  I  haue  crackt  my  credite, 
that  neuer  before  was  stained ;  I  cannot  looke  abroad  without  a  blush,  nor  go  with 
my  neighbours  without  a  frump ;  thou,  and  thy  name  is  euer  cast  in  my  dish,  my 
foes  laugh,  and  my  friends  sorrow  to  see  my  follies ;  wherefore,  seeing  thou  beginnest 
to  picke  a  quarrell,  and  hereafter,  when  thine  owne  base  fortunes  haue  brought  thee 
to  beggarie,  wilt  say  that  Infida  cost  thee  so  many  crownes  and  was  thine  ouerthrowe, 
auaunt,  nouice,  home  to  thine  owne  wife,  who,  poore  gentlewoman,  sits  and  wants 
what  thou  consumest  at  tauems.  Thou  hast  had  my  despoyle,  and  I  feare  I  beare  in 
my  bellie  the  token  of  too  much  loue  I  ought  thee.  Yet  content  with  this 
diBcredite,  rather  than  to  runne  into  further  extremitie,  get  thee  out  of  my  doores^ 
for  from  hencefoorth  thou  shalt  neuer  be  welcome  to  Infida.'  And  with  that  shee 
flung  vp,  and  went  into  her  chamber.  Francesco  would  haue  made  a  replie,  but  shee 
woolde  not  heare  him,  nor  holde  him  any  more  chat."  The  discarded  louer  goes  to 
his  lodging ;  and  '^  leaning  his  head  on  his  hand,  with  teltes  in  his  eies,  he  beganne 
to  be  thus  extremely  passionate.*'  The  greater  part  of  his  soliloquy  is  a  tirade 
against  courtesans  :  its  conclusion  is ;  '' '  What  nowe  rests  for  thee,  poore  infortxmate 
man  ?  Thou  hast  yet  left  a  meanes  to  ende  all  these  miseries,  and  that  is  this, 
drawe  thy  rapier  and  so  die,  that  with  a  manly  resolution  thou  mayest  preuent  thy 
further  misfortunes.  Oh,  although  thou  hast  sinned,  yet  despaire  not ;  though  thou 
arte  anathema^  yet  proue  not  an  atheist ;  the  mercie  of  God  is  aboue  all  his  workes, 
and  repentaimce  is  a  pretious  balme.  Home  to  thy  wife,  to  the  wife  of  thy  youth, 
Francesco ;  to  Isabell,  who  with  her  patience  will  couer  all  thy  foUies :  remember 
this,  man,  Niinquam  sera  est  ad  honos  mores  viaJ*  Thus  hee  ended,  and  with  verie 
griefe  fell  in  a  slumber."  On  awaking,  "  hee  arose  vp  and  raunged  about  the  citie, 
despayring  of  his  estate  as  a  man  pennylesse,  and  therefore  impatient  because  he 
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knewe  not  how  to  redresse  his  miseries  :  to  relie  yppon  the  helpe  of  a  curtizan^  he 
aawe  by  experience  was  to  hang  hope  in  the  ayre :  to  stand  vpon  the  fauour  of 
friends^  that  was  bootelesse ;  for  he  had  fewe  in  the  citie,  as  being  but  a  straunger 
there,  and  such  as  he  had  were  wonne  with  an  apple,  trencher-friends,  and  therefore 
to  bee  left  with  the  pnffe  of  the  least  blast  of  adversities  :  to  goe  home  to  his  wife, 
to  fiure  Isabel,  that  was  as  hard  a  censure  as  the  sentence  of  death ;  for  shame  of  his 
follies  made  him  ashamed  to  shewe  his  face  to  a  woman  of  so  high  desarts.  In  this 
perplexitie  he  passed  ouer  three  or  foure  dales  till  his  purse  was  cleane  emptie,  his 
score  great,  and  his  hostesse  would  trust  him  for  no  more  money,  but  threatned  him, 
if  present  payment  were  not  made,  to  lay  him  in  prison.  This  newes  was  hard  to 
Francesco,  that  knewe  not  how  to  auoyd  the  preiudice;  only  his  refuge  was,  to  preuent 
such  a  misfortune,  to  carrie  his  apparell  to  the  brokers,  and  with  great  losse  to  make 
money  to  pay  for  his  diet :  which  once  discharged,  he  walkt  yp  and  downe  as  a  man 
forlome,  hauing  neither  coyne  nor  credite.  Necessitie,  that  stingeth  vnto  the  quick, 
made  him  set  his  wits  on  the  tenter,  and  to  stretch  his  braines  as  high  as  ela^  to  see 
how  he  could  recouer  pence  to  defray  his  charges,  by  any  sinister  meanes  to  salue  his 
sorrowes  :  the  care  of  his  parents  and  of  his  owne  honor  perswaded  him  from  making 
gaine  by  labour ;  he  had  neuer  been  brought  vp  to  any  mechanioall  course  of  life. 
Thus  euery  way  destitute  of  meanes  to  Hue,  he  sight  ^  out  this  olde  sayd  sawe, 
Miserrimum  est  fuisse  heatum :  yet  at  last,  as  extremities  search  very  farre,  he  calde 
to  minde  that  he  was  a  scholler,  and  that  although  in  these  dales  arte  wanted  honor 
and  learning  lackt  his  due,  yet  good  letters  were  not  brought  to  so  lowe  an  ebbe  but 
that  thew  might  some  profite  arise  by  them  to  procure  his  maintenance.  In  this 
humour  he  fell  in  amongst  a  companie  of  players,  who  perswaded  him  to  trie  his  wit 
in  writing  of  comedies,  tragedies,  or  pastorals,  and  if  he  could  performe  any  thing 
worth  the  stage,  then  they  would  largelie  reward  him  for  his  paines.  Francesco, 
glad  of  this  motion,  seeing  a  meanes  to  mitigate  the  extremitie  of  his  want,  thought 
it  no  dishonor  to  make  gaine  of  his  wit  or  to  get  profite  by  his  pen  :  and  therefore, 
getting  him  home  to  his  chamber,  writ  a  comedie;  which  so  generally  pleased  all  the 
audience  that  happie  were  those  actors  in  short  time  that  could  get  any  of  his 
workes,  he  grewe  so  exquisite  in  that  faoultie.  By  this  meanes  his  want  was  releeued, 
his  credit  in  his  hosts  house  recouered,  his  apparell  in  greater  brauerie  then  it  was, 
and  his  purse  well  lined  with  crownes."  Infida,  hearing  of  this  change  in  his 
fortimes,  "  thought  to  cast  foorth  her  lure  to  reclaime  him,  though  by  her 
vnkindnesse  he  was  proued  haggard ;  for  she  thought  that  Francesco  was  such  a 
tame  foole  that  he  would  be  brought  to  strike  at  any  stale.     Decking  her  selfe. 


*  na^l  i.  e.  sighed, — as  our  early  writers  frequently  spell  the  word.     So  Spenser,  The  Faerie 
Q^een€,  B.  tI  G.  yiii.  st  20 ; 

**  I  was  beloVd  of  many  a  gentle  knight, 
And  sade  and  sought  with  all  the  service  dew ; 
Full  many  a  one-for  me  deepe  groond  and  tigKi,"  &c. 
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therefore,  as  gorgiously  as  she  could,  painting  her  face  with  the  choyce  of  all  hep 
dmgges,  she  walkt  abroade  where  shee  thought  Francesco  vsed  to  take  the  ayre. 
Lone  and  fortune,  ioyning  in  league,  so  fauoured  her  that  according  to  her  desire  she 
met  hinu  At  which  incounter,  I  gesse,  more  for  shame  than  loue,  she  blusht ;  and 
fild  her  oountenaunce  with  such  repentant  remorse  (yet  hauing  her  lookes  full  of 
amorous  glaunces)  that  she  seemed  like  Venus  reconciling  her  selfe  to  froward  Mars. 
The  sight  of  Infida  was  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  Francesco,  and  almost  as  deadly  as 
the  basilisk ;  that  had  hee  not  had  about  him  moly  as  Ylisses,  he  had  been 
inchaimted  by  the  charmes  of  that  wylie  Circes  :  but  the  abuse  so  stucke  in  his 
stomack  that  she  had  profered  him  in  his  extremitie  that  he  returned  all  her  glaunces 
with  a  firowne,  and  so  parted."  Infida  makes  another  attempt  to  win  back  Francesco 
to  her  love,  by  writing  to  him  a  soothing  letter  full  of  penitence  ;  but  he  is  not  to 
be  entrapped  a  second  time,  and  returns  an  answer  showing  that  he  understands  her 
character  and  is  proof  against  all  her  allimjments.  The  courtesan,  now,  perceiving 
"  that  wrought  she  neuer  so  subtillie,  yet  her  traines  were  discouered,  that  her 
painted  luers  could  not  make  him  stoop,  so  had  ho  with  reason  refelled  his  former 
follie ;  when  she  perceiued  (I  say)  that  all  her  sweet  potions  were  found  to  bee 
poysons,  though  she  coucred  them  neuer  so  darkly,  she  fel  not  in  dispaire  with 
ouermuch  loue,  but  swore  in  her  selfe  to  intend  him  some  secrete  preiudice,  if  euer  it 
lay  in  her  by  any  meanes  to  procure  it."  Meantime  "  Isabel  lining  thus  pensiue  in 
that  shee  wanted  the  presence  of  her  Francesco,  yet  for  her  patience  and  vertue  grew 
BO  famous  that  all  Caerbranck  talked  of  her  perfections  :  her  beautie  was  admired  of 
euerie  eye,  her  qualities  applauded  in  euerie  mans  eare,  that  she  was  esteemed  for  a 
patteme  of  vertuous  excellence  throughout  the  whole  citie.  Amongst  the  rest  that 
censured  of  her  curious  fauours,  there  was  one  Signer  Bernardo,  a  bourgomaster  of 
the  citie  ;  who  chauncing  on  a  time  to  passe  by  the  doore  where  Isabel  soioiimed, 
seeing  so  swecte  a  saint,  began  to  fall  enamoured  of  so  faire  an  obiect ;  and  although 
he  was  olde,  yet  the  fire  of  lust  crept  into  his  eyes  and  so  inflamed  his  heart  that 
with  a  disordinate  desire  he  began  to  affect  her  :  but  the  renowme  of  her  chastitie 
was  such  that  it  almost  quatted  those  sparkes  that  heated  him  on  to  such  lawlesse 
affection.  But  yet  when  he  calde  to  minde  that  want  was  a  great  stumbling-blooke, 
and  sawe  the  necessitie  that  Isabel  was  in  by  the  absence  of  Francesco,  he  thought 
gold  would   bee  a  readie  meanes  to  gaine  a  womans  good  will,  and   therefore 

dispayred  not  of  obtaining  his  piupose." "  Being  the  chiefe 

bourgomaster  in  all  the  citie,  he  determined  to  make  a  priuie  search  for  some 
suspected  person ;  and  being  master  of  the  watch  himselfe,  to  goe  vp  into  her 
chamber,  and  there  to  discouer  the  depth  of  his  desire ;  so  he  thought  to  ioyne  loue 
and  opportunitie  in  one  imion,  and  with  his  office  and  his  age  to  wipe  out  all 
suspition."  One  night,  accordingly,  he  puts  this  plan  into  execution,  gains 
admittance  into  IsabeFs  chamber,  and  endeavours  to  overcome  her  chastity:  his 
fortune,  he  tells  her,  shall  be  at  her  command  if  she  consent  to  his  wishes ;  but,  if 
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not,  he  threatens  to  accuse  her  publicly  of  incontinence,  and  throw  an  indelible 
stain  upon  her  character.  Isabel's  virtue  is  not  to  be  shaken  :  she  spits  in  his  face, 
and  bids  him  do  his  worst  Immediately  she  is  hmried  to  prison.  Bernardo  then 
assembles  the  other  buigomasters  in  the  town-hall,  sends  for  Isabel,  and  producing  a 
youth  of  the  city  whom  he  had  suborned  as  a  false  witness,  says ;  "  *  This  young  man 
here  present  for  a  certaine  summe  of  money  compounded  to  He  with  Isabel,  and  for 
pence  had  his  pleasure  on  her ;  she  alluring  him  with  such  wylie  amorettes  of  a 
curtizan  that  in  her  companie  he  hath  consumed  all  his  substance.  The  young  mans 
friends  seeing  his  follie,  and  that  no  perswasions  could  disswade  him  from  afifecting 
her,  made  complaint  vnto  me  :  whereupon  I  examined  him,  and  foimd  him  not  onely 
guiltie  of  the  crime,  but  tractable  to  be  reclaimed  from  his  follie.  Seeing,  then, 
citizens  of  Caerbranck,  such  a  curtizan  as  this  may  vnder  the  colour  of  holines 
shrowd  much  preiudice,  and  allure  many  of  our  youth  to  mischiefes,  I  thought  it  my 
ducty  to  bring  her  into  open  infamie,  that  she  may  be  punished  for  her  fault, 
knowen  for  a  harlot,  and  from  hencefoorth  line  dispised  and  hated  of  all.  For 
proofe  that  shee  hath  lined  long  in  this  leawd  kinde  of  life,  this  young  man  shall 
here  before  you  all  make  present  deposition '  :  and  with  that  he  reacht  him  a  bible ; 
whereon  he  swore  that  hee  had  long  time  conuerst  dishonestly  with  Isabel,  euer 
since  the  departure  of  her  husband.  At  which  oath  the  people  that  were  iurours  in 
the  cause,  beleeuing  the  protestation  of  Bernardo  and  the  deposition  of  the  youth, 
presently  found  hir  guiltie ;  and  then  Bernardo  and  the  rest  of  the  burgomasters 
gaue  iudgement,  that  she  should  presently  haue  some  open  and  seuero  punishment^ 
and  after  be  banished  out  of  the  town."  She  now  prays  aloud,  caUing  for  succour 
on  the  deity  who  knows  her  innocence ;  and  almost  immediately  after,  "  hee  which 
had  accused  Isabel  start  yp  as  a  man  lunaticke,  and  cried  out  vnto  the  people,  *  Thus 
I  haue  sinned,  men  of  Caerbranck,  I  haue  sinned :  the  thought  of  my  present 
periurie  is  a  hell  to  my  conscience ;  for  I  haue  swome  falsly  against  the  innocent, 
and  haue  consented  to  condemne  Isabel  without  cause ' :  and  with  that  hee  discourst 
at  the  barre  how  Signer  Bernardo  had  suborned  him  against  the  gentlewoman,  and 
how  in  all  his  life  before  he  neuer  was  in  her  companie.*'  Isabel,  of  course,  is  set 
free,  while  Bernardo  is  punished  by  a  great  fine,  to  be  paid  to  her,  and  declared 
incapable  of  ever  bearing  any  office  in  the  city.  "  This  strange  cuent  spread  abroad 
through  all  the  countrey,  and  as  fame  flies  swift  and  far,  so  at  last  it  came 
to  the  eares  of  Francesco;  for  he,  sitting  in  Troynouant  at  an  ordinarie  amongst 
other  gentlemen,  heard  this  fortune  of  Isabel  reported  at  the  table  for  straunge 
newes  by  a  gentleman  of  Caerbranck,  who  brought  in  Isabel  for  a  myrrour 
of  chastitie,  and  added  this  more,  tliat  she  was  married  to  a  gentleman  of  a 
ripe  witte,  good  parentage,  and  well  skild  in  the  liberall  sciences,  *  but,*  quoth 
he,  'an  vnthrift,  and  one  that  hath  not  beene  with  his  wife  this  sixe  yeares.' 
At  this  all  the  table  condemned  him  as  passing  vnkindc,  that  could  wrong  so 
vertuous  a  wife  with  absence.     He  was  silent  and  blusht,  feeling  the  worme  of  his 
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conscience  to  wring  him,  and  that  with  such  a  sharpe  sting,  that  assoone  as  lie  got 
into  his  chamber,  he  fell  to  meditate  with  himselfe  of  the  great  abuses  he  offered  his 
wife ;  the  excellence  of  her  eiteriour  perfection,  her  beautie,  vertue,  and  other  rare 
ornaments  of  nature  presented  themselues  into  his  thoughts;  that  he  began  not 
onely  to  be  passing  passionate,  but  deepcly  penitent,  sorrowing  as  much  at  his 
former  follies  as  his  hope  was  to  ioy  in  his  ensuing  good  fortunes."  Soon  after  this, 
taking  farewell  of  his  friends  in  Troynovant,  lie  sets  out  on  his  journey  homewards. 
"  Within  fine  daies  hee  arriued  at  Caerbrancke ;  where,  assoone  as  he  was  lighted,  ho 
went  to  the  house  where  his  wife  soioumed,  and  one  of  the  maides  espying 
Francesco,  yet  knewe  him  for  all  his  long  absence,  and  ranne  in  and  tolde  it  to 
Isabel  that  her  husband  was  at  the  doore.  She  being  at  worke  in  her  chamber,  sat 
at  this  newes  as  one  in  an  extasie,  vntill  Francesco  came  vp ;  who  at  the  first  sight 
of  his  wife,  considering  the  excelloncie  of  her  beautie,  her  vertues,  chastitie,  and 
other  perfections,  and  measuring  her  constancio  with  his  disloyaltie,  stoode  as  a  man 
metamorphosed :  at  last  he  began  tliua  *  Ah  Isabel,  what  shal  I  say  to  thy 
fortunes  or  my  follies  ?  what  exordiimi  shall  I  vse  to  shewe  my  penance,  or  discouer 
my  sorrowes,  or  expresse  my  present  ioyes?  For  I  tell  thee  I  conceiue  as  great 
pleasure  to  see  thee  well  as  griefe  in  that  I  haue  wronged  thee  with  my  absence. 
Might  sighes,  Isabel,  teares,  plaints,  or  any  such  exteriour  passions  pourtray  out  my 
inward  repentance,  I  would  shewe  thee  the  anatomic  of  a  most  distressed  man ;  but 
amongst  many  sorrowing  thoughts  there  is  such  a  confusion  that  superfluitie  of 
griefes  stops  the  source  of  my  discontent.  To  figiu-e  out  my  follies  or  the  extremitio 
of  my  fancies,  were  but  to  manifest  the  bad  course  of  my  life,  and  to  rub  the  scarre 
by  setting  out  mine  owne  scathe ;  and  therefore  let  it  suffice,  I  repent  heartelie,  I 
sorrowe  deeplie,  and  meane  to  amend  and  continue  in  the  same  constantlie.'  At  this 
Francesco  stoode  and  wept ;  which  Isabel  seeing,  conceiued  by  his  outward  griefes 
his  secret  passions,  and  therefore  taking  him  about  the  necke,  wetting  his  checkes 
with  the  teares  that  fell  from  her  eyes,  she  made  him  this  womanlie  and  wise 
answere.  *  What,  Francesco,  comest  thou  home  ful  of  woes,  or  seckest  thou  at  thy 
retume  to  make  me  weepe  1  Hast  thou  been  long  absent,  and  now  bringest  thou  me 
a  treatise  of  discontent  1  I  see  thou  art  penitent,  and  therefore  I  like  not  to  heare 
what  follies  are  past.  It  sufficeth  for  Isabel  that  hencefoorth  thou  wilt  loue  Isabel, 
and  vpon  that  condition,  without  any  more  wordes,  welcome  to  Isabel.'  With  that 
she  smiled  and  wept,  and  in  doing  both  together  scaled  vp  all  her  contrarie  passions 
in  a  kisse."     So  end  the  adventures  of  Francesco  and  Isabel. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Groats-twrth  of  Wit  bought  mith  a  Million  of  Rejyentance* 
"  In  an  iland  boimd  with  the  ocean  there  was  sometime  a  citie  situated,  made  rich  by 
marchandize,  and  populous  by  long  space  :    the  name  is  not   mentioned  in  the 


•  I  quote  from  the  edition  of  1617. — A  reprint  of  the  Groats-worth  of  Wit  appeared  in  1813,  from 

the  priTate  press  of  my  old  friend  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  to  whose  unceasing  and  disinterested  labours  in 

the  canae  of  our  early  literature  the  world  has  not  yet  done  justice. 

0 
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antiquary,  or  else  wome  out  by  times  antiquitie ;  what  it  was  it  greatly  skils  not ; 
but  therein  thus  it  happened.  An  olde  new-mside  gentleman  herein  dwelt,  of  no 
small  credite,  exceeding  wealth,  and  large  conscience.  Hee  had  gathered  from  many 
to  bestow  vpon  one ;  for  though  hee  had  two  sonnes,  he  esteemed*  but  one,  that 
beeing,  as  himselfe,  brought  vp  to  bee  golds  bondman,  was  therefore  helde  heyre 
apparent  of  his  ill-gathered  goods.  The  other  was  a  scholler,  and  married  to  a 
proper  gentlewoman,  and  therefore  least  regarded ;  for  tis  an  olde  sayde  saw, '  To 
learning  and  law  theres  no  greater  foe  then  they  that  nothing  know.'  Yet  was  not 
the  father  altogether  vnlettered,  for  hee  had  good  experience  in  a  Nouerinty  and  by 
the  vniuersall  tearmes  therein  contained  had  driuen  many  gentlemen*  to  seeke 
ynknowne  countries :  wise  he  was,  for  hee  bare  office  in  his  parish,  and  sate  as 
formally  in  his  foxe-furde  gowne  as  if  he  had  beene  a  very  vpright-dealing  burges  : 
hee  was  religious  too,  neuer  without  a  booke  at  his  belt,  and  a  bolt  in  his  mouth, 
ready  to  shoote  through  his  sinnefull  neighbour."  This  old  usurer,  called  Goriniu8> 
"  after  many  a  goutie  pang  that  had  pincht  his  exterior  partes,  many  a  curse  of  the 
people  that  mounted  into  heauens  presence,"  is  struck  by  a  mortal  disease.  "  *  At 
this  instant,'  says  he  when  on  his  death  bed,  *  (0  gricfc  to  part  with  it !)  I  haue  in 
ready  coyne  threescore  thousand  pound,  in  plate  and  jewels  xv  thousand,  in  bonds 
and  specialities  as  much,  in  land  nine  hundred  pound  by  yeare  ;  all  w^hich,  LucaniOy 
I  bequeath  to  thee  :  onely  I  rescrue  for  Roberto,  thy  well-read  brother,  an  old  groato 
(being  the  stock  I  first  began  with),  wherewith  I  wish  him  to  buy  a  groats-worth  of 
wit ;  for  hee  in  my  life  hath  reproued  my  manner  of  life,  and  therefore  at  my  death 
shall  not  be  contaminated  with  corrupt  gaine."  Gorinius  dies.  Lucanio  "was  of 
condition  simple,  shamefast,  and  flexible  to  any  counsell ;  which  Roberto  pcrceiuing, 
and  pondering  how  little  was  left  to  him,  grew  into  an  inward  contempt  of  his 
fathers  vnequall  legacy,  and  determinate  resolution  to  worke  Lucanio  all  possible 
iniurie  :  hereupon  thus  conuerting  the  sweetnesse  of  his  study  to  the  sharpe  tliirst 
of  reuenge,  he  (as  enuie  is  seldome  idle)  sought  out  fit  companions  to  effect  his 
vnbrotherly  resolution.  Neyther  in  such  a  case  is  ill  company  farre  to  seeke,  for  the 
sea  hath  scarce  so  many  ieoperdies  as  populous  cities  haue  deceyuing  Syrens,  whose 
eyes  are  adamants,  whose  wordes  are  witchcrafts,  whose  dores  leade  downe  to  death. 
With  one  of  these  female  serpents  Roberto  consorts ;  and  they  conclude  what  euer 
they  compassed,  equally  to  share  to  their  contents.  This  match  made,  Lucanio  was 
by  his  brother  brought  to  the  bush  ;  where  hee  had  scarce  pnmed  his  wings  but  he 
was  fast  limed,  and  Roberto  had  what  he  expected."  Lucanio  is  lured  to  the  house 
of  the  fair  courtesan,  Lamilia,  "  which  was  in  the  suburbes  of  the  citie,  pleasantly 
seated,  and  made  more  delectable  by  a  pleasaimt  garden  wherein  it  was  scituate." 
He  presents  her  with  a  diamond  of  great  value,  and  is  cheated  out  of  his  money  at 
dice.     "Lamilia  beeing  the  winner,  prepared  a  banquet,  which  finished,  Roberto 


*  gentlemen}  Olded.  ''gentlewomen.** 
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aduised  his  brother  to  depart  home,  and  to  furnish  liimselfe  with  more  crownes,  least 
hee  were  outcrackt  with  new  commers.  Lucanio,  loath  to  be  outcountenanst,  followed 
his  aduise,  desiring  [him]  to  attend  liis  retnme,  which  he  before  had  determined 
vnrequested;  for,  as  soone  as  his  brothers  backe  was  turned,  Roberto  begins  to  reckon 
with  Lamilia,  to  be  a  sharer  as  well  in  the  money  deceitfully  wonne  as  in  the  diamond 
so  wilfully  giuen.  But  shee,  secutidum  mores  Tueretricis,  iested  thus  with  the  scholler. 
'  Why,  Roberto,  are  you  so  well  read,  and  yet  shew  yourselfe  so  shallowe-witted,  to 
deeme  women  so  weake  of  conceit  that  they  see  not  into  mens  demerites  1  Suppose 
(to  make  you  my  stale  to  catch  the  woodcocke  your  brother)  that,  my  tongue  ouer- 
running  mine  intent,  I  speake  of  liberall  reward  :  but  what  I  promised,  there  is  the 
point ;  at  least  what  I  part  with  I  wil  bee  well  aduised.  It  may  bee  you  will  thus 
reason  :  had  not  Roberto  trained  Lucanio  imto  LamiHas  lure,  Lucanio  had  not  now 
beene  Lamilias  prey;  therefore,  sith  by  Roberto  she  possesseth  her  prize,  Roberto 
merites  an  equall  part.  Monstrous  absurd,  if  so  you  reason  :  as  well  you  may  reason 
thus  :  Lamilias  dogge  hath  kilde  her  a  deere  ;  therefore  his  mistris  must  make  him 
a  pastle.  No  more,  pennilesse  poet :  thou  art  beguilde  in  me  ;  and  yet  I  wonder 
how  thou  oouldest,  thou  hast  beene  so  often  beguilde.  But  it  farcth  with  licentious 
men  as  with  the  chased  bore  in  the  streame,  who,  being  greatly  refreshed  with 
swimming,  neuer  feeleth  any  smart  vntill  he  perish,  recurelesly  wounded  with  his 
own  weapons.  Reasonlesse  Roberto,  that  hauiug  but  a  brokers  place,  asked  a  lenders 
reward ;  faithles  Roberto,  that  hast  attempted  to  betray  thy  brother,  irreligiously 
forsaking  thy  wife,  deseiiiedly  beene  in  thy  fathers  eye  an  abiect ;  thinkest  thou 
Trfunilia  so  loose,  to  consort  with  one  so  lewde  ?  No,  hypocrite  :  the  sweet  gentleman 
thy  brother  I  will  till  death  loue,  and  thee  while  I  hue  loatL  This  share  Lamilia 
giues  thee,  other  gettest  thou  none.'  As  Roberto  would  haue  replyed,  Lucanio 
approched  :  to  whom  Lamilia  discourst  the  whole  deceit  of  his  brother,  and  neuer 
rested  intimating  malitious  arguments  till  Lucanio  vtterly  refused  Roberto  for  his 
brother  and  for  euer  forbad  him  of  his  house.  And  when  he  would  haue  yeelded 
reasons  and  formed  excuse,  Lucanio's  impatience  (vrged  by  her  importunat  malice) 
forbad  all  reasoning  with  them  that  were  reasonlesse,  and  so,  giuing  him  Jacke 
Drums  entertaincment,  shut  him  out  of  dores  :  whom  we  will  follow,  and  leaue 
Lucanio  to  the  mercy  of  Lamilia.  Roberto,  in  an  extreme  extasie,  rent  his  hayre, 
curst  his  destinie,  blamed  his  trecherie,  but  most  of  all  exclaimed  against  Lamilia, 

and  in  her  against  all  enticing  curtizans." "  With  this  he 

laid  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  leant  his  elbow  on  the  ground,  sighing  out  sadly, 

*  Hen  patior  telis  Tnbera  facta  meis  I ' 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  sate  one  that  heard  his  sorrow ;  who  getting  ouer, 

camo  towards  him,  and  brake  off  his  passion.     When  he  approached,  he  saluted 

Roberto  in  this  sort.     *  Gentleman,'  quoth  he,  *  for  so  you  seeme,  I  haue  by  chaunce 

heard  you  discourse  some  part  of  your  griefe,  which  appcareth  to  be  more  then  you 
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will  discouer  or  I  can  conceit.  But  if  you  vouchsafe  such  simple  comfort  as  my 
ability  will  yeeld,  assure  yourselfe  that  I  will  endeuour  to  doe  the  best  that  eyther 
may  procure  your  profit  or  bring  you  pleasure  ;  the  rather,  for  that  I  suppose  you 
are  a  schoUer,  and  pittie  it  is  men  of  learning  should  liue  in  lacke.*  Roberto  wond- 
ring  to  heare  such  good  words,  for  that  this  yron  age  affoordes  few  that  csteeme  of 
vertue,  returned  him  thankefull  gratulations,  and,  vrged  by  necessitie,  vttered  his 
present  griofe,  beseeching  his  aduise  how  he  might  be  imployed.  *Why,  easily,' 
quoth  he,  *  and  greatly  to  your  benefit ;  for  men  of  my  profession  get  by  schollers 
their  whole  liuing/  *  What  is  your  profession  ? '  sayde  Roberto.  *  Truly,  sir/  sayde 
he,  *  I  am  a  player.'  *  A  player ! '  quoth  Roberto ;  *  I  tooke  you  rather  for  a  gentle- 
man of  great  lining ;  for  if  by  outward  habite  men  should  be  censured,  I  tell  you, 
you  would  bee  taken  for  a  substantiall  man.'  *  So  am  I  where  I  dwell,'  quoth  the 
player,  *  reputed  able  at  my  proper  cost  to  build  a  windmilL  What  though  the  world 
once  went  hard  with  me,  when  I  was  fayne  to  carry  my  playing  fardle  a  foot-backe  1 
Tempora  mutantur,  I  know  you  know  the  meaning  of  it  better  then  I,  but  I  thus 
constcr  it,  It  is  otherwise  lunv  ;  for  my  very  share  in  playing  apparrell  will  not  bee 
Bolde  for  two  hundred  pounds.'  '  Truely,'  sayde  Roberto,  *  it  is  strange  that  you 
should  so  prosper  in  that  vaine  practise,  for  that  it  seeraes  to  me  your  voyce  is 
nothing  gracious.'  *  Nay,  then,'  sayd  the  player, '  I  mislike  yoiu*  iudgement :  why,  I  am 
as  famous  for  Delphrygxis  and  The  King  of  Fairies  as  euer  was  any  of  my  time  ;  The 
Tivelue  La1>otirs  of  Hercules  liaue  I  terribly  thundered  on  the  stage,  and  played  three 
scenes  of  the  Diuell  in  The  Highway  to  Heauen!  *  Haue  ye  so  ? '  said  Roberto ; 
'  then  I  pray  you  pardon  me.'  *  Nay,  more,*  quoth  the  player,  *  I  can  seme  to  make 
a  pretty  speech,  for  I  was  a  country  author,  passing  at  a  Morrall ;  *  for  it  was  I  that 
pend  The  Morrall  of  Mans  Wit,  Tlie  Dialogue  of  DiueSy  and  for  seuen  yeeres  space  was 
absolute  interpreter  of  the  puppets.     But  now  my  almanacke  is  out  of  date  : 

The  people  make  no  estimation 
Of  Morals,  teaching  edacation. 

Was  not  this  prety  for  a  plaine  rime  extempore  1  if  ye  will,  yee  shall  haue  more.* 
*  Nay,  it  is  enough,'  said  Roberto  ;  *  but  how  mean  you  to  vse  me  ? '  *  Why,  sir,  in 
making  playes,'  sayde  the  other  ;  *  for  which  you  shall  bee  well  paied,  if  you  w411  take 
the  pains.'  Roberto  perceiuing  no  remedie,  thought  it  best  to  respect  his  present 
necessitie,  [and],  to  trye  his  witte,  went  with  him  willinglie  :  who  lodged  him  at  the 
townes  end  in  a  house  of  retayle,  where  what  happened  our  poet  you  shall  hereafter 
heare.  There,  by  conuersing  with  bad  company,  hee  grew  a  malo  in  peius,  falling  from 
one  vice  to  another ;  and  so  hauing  foimd  a  veine  to  finger  crownes,  hee  grew  cranker 
then  Lucanio,  who  by  this  time  began  to  droope,  being  thus  dealt  withall  by  Lamilia. 
Shee  hauing  bewitched  him  with  her  enticing  wiles,  caused  him  to  consume  in  lesse 
then  two  yeares  that  infinite  treasure  gathered  by  his  father  with  so  many  a  poore 

*  MorraU]  L  e.  Moral-play. 
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mans  curse.    His  lands  solde,  his  iewels  pawnde,  liis  money  wasted,  bee  was  casscerde 
by  Lamilia  tbat  had  coosened  him  of  all     Then  walked  he,  like  one  of  D[uke] 
Himifreyes  squires,  in  a  threed-bare  cloake,  his  hose  drawno  out  with  his  heeles,  his 
shoes  *  vnseamed  lest  his  feete  should  sweate  with  heate  :  now  (as  witlesse  as  he  was) 
he  remembred  his  fathers  wordes,  his  kindnes  to  his  brother,  his  carelesnesse  of  him- 
selfe.     In  this  sorrow  hee  sate  downe  on  Pennilesse  Bench ;  where  when  Opus  and 
Vsus  tolde  him,  by  the  chunes  in  his  stomacke,  it  was  time  to  fall  vnto  meate,  he 
was  faine  with  the  cameHon  to  feed  vpon  the  ayre  and  make  patience  his  repast. 
While  he  was  at  his  feast,  Lamilia  came  flaimting  by,  garnished  with  the  iewels 
whereof  shee  beguiled  him  :  which  sight  serued  to  close  his  stomacke  after  his  cold 
cheare.     Roberto  hearing  of  his  brothers  beggerie,  albeit  he  had  little  remorse  of  his 
miserable  state,  yet  did  hee  seeke  him  out,  to  vse  him  as  a  property;  whereby 
Lucanio  was  somewhat  prouided  for.     But  being  of  simple  nature,  he  serued  but  for 
a  blocke  to  whet  Robertoes  wit  on  :  which  the  poore  foole  perceiuing,  he  forsooke  all 
other  hopes  of  life,  and  fell  to  be  a  notorious  pandar,  in  which  detested  course  he 
continued  till  death.      But  Roberto  now  famoused  for  an  arch-playmak ing  poet, 
his  purse,  like  the  sea,  sometime  sweld,  anon  like  the  same  sea  fell  to  a  low  ebbe  ; 
yet  seldome  he  wanted,  his  labours  were  so  well  esteemed.     Marry,  this  rule  hee 
kept,  whateuer  he  fingered  aforehand,  was  the  certaine  meanes  to  vnbinde  a  bargaine  ; 
and  being  asked  why  he  so  sleightly  dealt  with  them  that  did  him  good,  *  It  becomes 
me,'  sayth  he,  '  to  be  contrarie  to  the  world  ;  for  commonly  when  vulgar  men  receiue 
earnest,  they  doe  performe ;  when  I  am  payd  any  thing  afore  hand,  I  breake  my 
promisa'      He  had  shifte   of  lodgings,  where  in   euery  place  his    hostesse  writte 
vp  the  wofuU  remembrance  of  him,  his  laundrcsse,  and  his  boy ;  for  they  were  euer 
his  inhoushold,  besides  retayners   in   sundrie   other    places.      His  company  were 
lightly  the  lewdest  persons  in  the  land,  apt  for  pilferie,  periurie,  forgerie,  or  any 
villanie.     Of  these  he  knew  the  caste  to  cogge  at  cardes,  coosin  at  dice ;  by  these  he 
learned  the  legerdemaines  of  nips,  foysts,  conicatchers,  crosbyters,  lifts,  high  lawyers, 
and  all  the  rabble  of  that  vncleane  generation  of  vipers ;  and  pithilie  could  hee  paint 
out  their  whole  courses  of  craft :  so  cunning  he  was  in  aU  crafts  as  nothing  rested 
in  him  almost  but  craftinesse.     How  often  the  gentlewoman  his  wife  laboured  vainely 
to  recall  him,  is  lamentable  to  note  :  but  as  one  giuen  ouer  to  all  lewdnes,  he  com- 
municated her  sorrowfull  lines  sunong  his  loose  sculs,  that  iested  at  her  bootlesse 
laments.     If  he  could  any  way  get  credit  on  scores,  hee  would  then  brag  his  creditors 
carried  stones,  comparing  euery  round  circle  to  a  groning  0,  procured  by  a  painfull 
burthen.     The  shameful  end  of  simdry  his  consorts,  deseruedly  punished  for  their 
amisse,  wrought  no  compunction  in  his  heart ;  of  which  one,  brother  to  a  brothell 
he  kept,  was  trust  vnder  a  tree,  as  round  as  a  balL" 

Here  I  must  interrupt  the  narrative,  and  call  the  reader  s  attention  to  the 


♦  shoes]  Old  ed.  **  hose." 
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concluding  part  of  the  sentence  last  quoted,  which  has  not  been  noticed  by  any  of 
Greene's  biographers.  The  person  who  "  was  trust  under  a  tree,  as  round  as  a  6a//,** 
undoubtedly  means  an  infamous  character  named  Ball*  (commonly  called  Cutting 
Ball) ;  who,  when  Greene  was  "  driven  to  extreme  shifts,'*  used  to  gather  together  a 
band  of  ruffianly  companions,  to  guard  him  from  arrests ;  and  who  eventually  was 
hanged  at  Tyburn.  By  the  "  brothell  he  kept "  we  are  as  certainly  to  understand 
the  said  Ball's  sister ;  of  whom  we  shall  afterwards  have  a  glimpse  when  the  poet  is 
on  his  death-bed.  The  fruit  of  this  amour  was  a  son,  baptized  Fortunatus  Greene,t 
who  died  before  his  father  had  been  quite  a  year  in  the  grave. 

Roberto,  the  tale  goes  on,  was  "  nothing  bettered,  but  rather  hardned  in  wicked- 
nes.  At  last  was  that  place  iustified,  God  wameth  men  by  dreames  and  visions  in 
the  night,  and  by  knowne  examples  in  the  day  :  but  if  he  retume  not>  he  comes 
vpon  him  with  iudgement  that  shall  be  felt.  For  now  when  the  number  of  deceites 
caused  Roberto  bee  hatefull  almost  to  all  men,  his  immeasurable  drinking  had  made 
him  the  perfect  image  of  the  dropsie,  and  the  loathsom  scourge  of  lust  tyrannized  in 
his  bones  ;  Huing  in  extreme  pouerty,  and  hauing  nothing  to  pay  but  chalk,  which 
now  his  host  accepted  not  for  currant,  this  miserable  man  lay  comfortlessly  lan- 
guishing, hauing  but  one  groat  left  (the  iust  proportion  of  his  fathers  legacie),  which 
looking  on,  he  cryed,  *  0,  now  it  is  too  late,  too  late  to  buy  wit  with  thee  !  and 
therefore  will  I  see  if  I  can  sell  to  carelesse  youth  what  I  negligently  forgot 
to  buy.' 

"  Heerc,  gentlemen,  breake  I  oflf  Roberto's  speech,  whose  life  in  most  part  agreeing 
with  mine,  found  one  selfe  punishment  as  I  haue  done.  Hereafter  suppose  me  the 
said  Roberto,  and  I  will  go  on  with  that  he  promised  :  Greene  will  send  you  now  his 
Groatsworth  of  Witte,  that  neuer  shewed  a  mites  worth  in  his  life ;  and  though  no 
man  now  bo  by  to  doe  mee  good,  yet,  ere  I  die,  I  will  by  my  repentance  indeuor  to 
do  all  men  good." 

*  ''His  [Greene's]  Imploying  of  Ball  (sum&med  Cuttinge  Ball),  till  he  was  intercepted  at  Tibome, 
to  leany  a  crew  of  his  trustiest  companions  to  guaide  him  in  dannger  of  arrestee  ;  his  keping  of  the 
foresaid  Balls  sister,  a  sorry  ragged  queane,  of  whom  he  had  his  base  sonne  Infortonatns  Greene." — 
Gabriel  Harrey's  Fwrt  LetterSf  and  certaiw  Sonnets;  especially  touching  Robert  Greene^  &c.  1692, 
p.  10. 

Nash  alludes  to  this  blackguard  :  ^*  And  more  (to  plague  you  for  your  apostata  conceipts),  ballets 
shalbee  made  of  your  base  deaths,  euen  as  there  was  of  CvUing  BaU,''^ — Haue  with  you  to  Sc^ron- 
Walden,  &c.,  1596,  Sig.  i. 

t  ** Gabriel  Harvey,  in  his  'Four  Letters  and  Certaine  Sonnets,'  1592,  names  Greene's  child 
ironically  /nfortunatus  (Greene,  to  which  he  was  led  by  its  real  name,  Fortunatus  :  when  it  was  bom  we 
know  not,  but  it  was  buried  in  1593  from  Holywell  Street,  Shoreditch,  and  the  following  is  the 
registration  of  its  interment  at  St.  Leonard's  : — 

*  1693.  Fortunatus  Greene  was  buryed  the  same  day.* 

[i.  e.  12  August.]  The  place  from  whence  the  body  was  brought^  '  Halywell/  was  added  by  the  clerk  in 
the  margin."  Collier's  Memoirs  of  the  Principal  Actoi-s  in  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare, — Introd.,  p.  xx., 
note. 
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The  author's  striking  Address  to  his  brother  poets,  at  the  end  of  this  tract,  I 
reserve  for  a  later  part  of  the  present  essay. 

As  the  reader  has  now  been  made  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Neoer  too  Late 
and  the  GrocUs-'ioorth  of  Wit,  he  is  left  to  set  down  as  auto-biographical  whatever 
portions  of  those  pieces  he  may  think  proper. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Greene  became  the  husband  *  of  an  amiable  woman,  whom, 
after  she  had  borne  him  a  child,  he  abandoned.  His  profligacy  seems  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  their  separation  :  but  that  they  had  once  been  strongly  attached  to  each 
other  is  evident  from  the  letter  (hereafter  to  be  given)  which  he  wrote  to  her  with 
his  dying  hand,  wherein  he  afFectingly  conjures  her  to  perform  his  last  request 
"  by  the  loue  of  our  youth."  It  was,  I  apprehend,  immediately  after  this  rupture  of 
his  domestic  ties  that  he  repaired  to  the  metropolis,  determined  to  rely  solely  on  the 
laboTUfi  of  his  pen  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  t  From  the  following  (somewhat 
confused)  accoimt  of  his  ccureer  in  The  Repentance  of  Robert  Greene^  it  would  seem 
that,  even  before  his  unfortunate  marriage,  he  was  well  known  as  a  dramatist  and 
a  writer  of  "  love-pamphlets  "  : — 

**  At  my  return  into  England  [from  travelling  on  the  continent]  T  ruffeled  out  in 
my  silks,  in  the  habit  of  malcontent,  and  seemed  so  discontent  that  no  place  would 
please  me  to  abide  in,  nor  no  vocation  cause  mee  to  stay  myselfe  in  :  but  after  I  had 
by  degrees  proceeded  Maister  of  Arts,  I  left  the  vniuersitie  and  away  to  London ; 
where  (after  I  had  continued  some  short  time,  and  driuen  my  self  out  of  credit  with 
sundry  of  my  frends)  I  became  an  author  of  playes,  and  a  penner  of  love-pamphlets, 
80  that  I  soone  grew  famous  in  that  qualitie,  that  who  for  that  trade  growne  so 
ordinary  about  London  as  Robin  Greene?  Yong  yet  in  yeares,  though  olde  in 
wickednes,  I  began  to  resolue  that  there  was  nothing  bad  that  was  profitable : 
wherevpon  I  grew  so  rooted  in  all  mischiefe  that  I  had  as  great  a  delight  in 
wickednesse  as  sundrie  hath  in  godlinesse,  and  afi  much  felicitie  I  tooke  in  villainy  as 
others  had  in  honestie."  Sig.  C.  "  Yet,  let  me  confesse  a  trueth,  that  euen  once, 
and  yet  but  once,  I  felt  a  feare  and  horrour  in  my  conscience,  and  then  the  terrour 
of  Gods  iudgementes  did  manifestly  teach  me  that  my  life  was  bad,  that  by  sinne  I 
deserued  damnation,  and  that  such  was  the  greatnes  of  my  sinne  that  I  deserued  no 
redemption.  And  this  inward  motion  I  receiued  in  Saint  Andrews  Church  in  the 
cittie  of  Norwich,  at  a  lecture  or  sermon  then  preached  by  a  godly  learned  man, 

*  "  The  following,  from  the  peculiar  wording  of  the  registration,  as  well  as  from  the  correspondence 
of  dates,  reads  like  the  entry  of  the  marriage  of  the  ill-governed  Bobert  Greene  at  St.  Bartholomew  the 
Less: — 

'  The  XTJth  day  of  Pebruarie,  1586,  was  maryed  Wilde,  otherwise Greene,  unto  Elizabeth 

Taylor.* "     Collier's  Memoir»  of  the  Principal  Actors  in  the  Play 8  of  Shakespeare, — Introd.,  p.  xxi. 

f  Wood's  assertion  that  he  need  his  pen  for  the  support  of  his  wife,  I  am  unwillingly  obliged 
to  regard  as  one  of  worthy  Anthony's  mistakes :  ''Other  trifles  he  hath  extant,  which  he  wrote  to 
maintain  his  wife,  and  that  high  and  loose  course  of  living  which  poets  generally  follow." — Fasti  Oxon, 
Fart  I.  p.  246.  ed.  Bliss. 
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whose  doctrine  and  the  manor  of  whose  teaching  I  liked  wonderfull  well ;  yea,  in 
my  conscience,  such  was  his  singlencs  of  hart  and  zeale  in  his  doctrine  that  hee 
might  haue  conuerted  the  worst  *  monster  of  the  world. 

"  Well,  at  that  time,  whosoeuer  was  worst,  I  knewe  myselfe  as  bad  as  he  ;  for 
being  new-come  from  Italy  (where  I  learned  all  the  villamies  vnder  the  heauens),  I 
was  drownd  in  pride,  whoredome  was  my  daily  exercise,  and  gluttony  with 
drunkennes  was  my  onely  delight. 

"  At  this  sermon  the  terrour  of  Gods  iudgementes  did  manifestly  teach  me  that 
my  exercises  were  damnable,  and  that  I  should  bee  wipte  out  of  the  booke  of  life,  if 
I  did  not  speedily  repent  my  loosenes  of  life,  and  reforme  my  misdemeanors. 

"  At  this  sermon  the  said  learned  man  (who  doubtles  was  the  child  of  God)  did 
beato  downc  sinne  in  such  pithie  and  perswasiue  manner,  that  I  began  to  call  vnto 
mind  the  daunger  of  my  soule,  and  the  preiudice  that  at  length  would  befall  mee  for 
those  grosse  sinnes  which  with  greedines  I  daily  committed  :  in  so  much  as  sighing 
I  said  to  myselfe,  '  Lord  haue  mercie  vpon  mee,  and  send  me  grace  to  amend  and 
become  a  new  man  ! '  But  this  good  motion  lasted  not  long  in  mee  ;  for  no  sooner 
had  I  met  with  my  copcsmatcs,  but  seeing  me  in  such  a  solemne  himiour,  they 
demaunded  the  cause'of  my  sadnes  :  to  whom  when  I  had  discouered  that  I  soiTowed 
for  my  wickednesse  of  life,  and  that  the  preachers  wordes  had  taken  a  deepe 
impression  in  my  conscience,  they  fell  vpon  me  in  ieasting  manner,  calling  me 
Puritane  and  Prcsizian,  and  wished  I  might  haue  a  pulpit,  with  such  other  scoffing 
tearmes,  that  by  their  foolish  perswasion  the  good  and  wholesome  lesson  I  had 
learned  went  quite  out  of  my  remembrance  ;  so  that  I  fel  againe  with  the  dog  to  my 
olde  vomit,  and  put  my  wicked  life  in  practise,  and  that  so  throughly  as  euer  I 
did  before. 

"  Thus  although  God  sent  his  holy  spirit  to  call  mee,  and  though  I  heard  him,  yet 
I  regarded  it  no  longer  than  the  present  time,  when  sodainly  forsaking  it,  I  went 
forward  obstinately  in  my  misse.t  Neuerthelesse,  soone  after  I  married  a  gentleman's 
daughter  of  good  account,  with  whom  I  lined  for  a  while  :  but  forasmuch  as  she 
would  perswade  me  from  my  wilfull  wickednes,  after  I  had  a  child  by  her,  I  cast  her 
off,  hauing  spent  vp  the  marriage-money  which  I  obtained  by  her. 

"  Then  left  I  her  at  six  or  seuen,  who  went  into  Lincolneshire,  and  I  to  London  ; 
where  in  short  space  I  fell  into  favor  with  such  as  were  of  honorable  and  good 
calling.  But  heere  note,  that  though  I  knew  how  to  get  a  friend,  yet  I  had  not  the 
gift  or  reason  how  to  kecpe  a  friend ;  for  hee  that  was  my  dearest  friend,  I  would 
bee  sure  so  to  behaue  my  sclfe  towards  him,  that  he  shoulde  euer  after  professe  to 
bee  my  vtter  encmie,  or  else  vowe  neuer  after  to  come  in  my  company. 

"  Thus  my  misdemeanors  (too  many  to  be  recited)  caused  the  most  part  of  those 
BO  much  to  despise  me  that  in  the  end  I  became  fiicndlcs,  except  it  were  in  a  fewe 


•  worst]  Old  ed.  **inost."  +  missc]  i.  e.  amw*,— sin. 
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alehouBes,  who  commonly  for  my  inordinate  expences  would  make  much  of  me,  vntil 
I  were  on  the  score,  far  more  than  euer  I  meant  to  pay  by  twenty  nobles  thick. 
After  I  had  wholy  betaken  me  to  the  penning  of  plaies  (which  was  my  continuall 
exercise),  I  was  so  far  from  calling  vpon  God  that  I  sildome  thought  on  God,  but 
tooke  such  dehght  in  swearing  and  blaspheming  the  name  of  God  that  none  could 
thinke  otherwise  of  mee  than  that  I  was  the  child  of  perdition.  These 

vanities  and  other  trifling  pamphlets  I  penned  of  loue  and  vaine  fantasies  was 
my  chiefest  stay  of  lining  ;  and  for  those  my  vaine  discom^es  I  was  beloued  of  the 
more  vainer  sort  of  people,  who  beeing  my  continuall  companions,  came  still  to  my 
lodging,  and  there  would  continue  quaflSng,  carowsing,  and  surfeting  with  me  all  the 
day  long."--Sig.  C  2. 

Greene  chiefly  claims  our  notice  as  a  poet ;  for  though  his  prose- writings  greatly 
exceed  in  number  his  poetical  works,  yet  the  former  are  almost  all  interspersed  with 
verses,  and  are  composed  in  that  ornamental  and  figurative  style  which  is  akin  to 
poetry.  The  date  of  the  earliest  of  his  publications  yet  discovered  is  1583.*  At 
that  time  the  most  distinguished  poets  alive  in  England  were  these.  Thomas 
Churchyard ;  an  indefatigable  manufacturer  of  coarse-spun  rhyme,  who  had  been 
plying  his  trade  for  many  years,  and  who  continued  to  ply  it  for  many  more.  Bamaby 
Googe ;  whose  Zodiake  of  Life  (a  translation  from  Palingenius)  was  greatly  admired. 
Thomas  Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurst ;  whose  Gorhoduc  (composed  in  conjimction  with 
Thomas  Norton)  is  the  earliest  specimen  in  our  language  of  a  regular  tragedy,  and 
whose  very  picturesque  "  Induction*'  in  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates  still  shines  with  a 
lustre  that  throws  the  rest  of  that  bulky  chronicle  into  the  shade.  Arthur  Golding; 
who  rendered  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  into  spirited  and  flowing  linea  Nicholas  Breton ; 
who  persevered  in  employing  his  fertile  pen  till  a  late  period  in  the  succeeding  reign; 
a  man  of  no  ordinary  genius,  writing  in  his  more  inspired  moments  with  tenderness 


*  The  First  part  of  MamiUia :  see  List  of  Greeners  prose-works  at  the  end  of  this  memoir. 

'*  The  earliest  edition  of  it  [The  First  Part  of  MamiUia]  bears  date  in  1583  ;  and  by  some  Terses 
signed  Q.  B.,  *  in  praise  of  the  aathor  and  his  booke/  which  are  prefixed,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  written, 
if  not  published,  before  Greene  left  college ; 

*  Greene  is  the  plant,  MamiUia  is  the  flowre, 
Cambridge  the  plat  where  plant  and  flower  growes.* 

My  friend,  the  Bey.  A.  Dyce,  in  his  beantifnl  edition  of  Greene's  WorJuy  in  two  toIs.  8to.,  also  gires  the 
date  of  1588  to  the  publication  of  the  first  part  of  Greene's  MamiUia,  See  vol  I.  oviii.  The  second 
part  of  MamiUia  was  undoubtedly  first  printed  in  1593  ;  and  I  apprehend  that  there  may  be  a  mistake 
of  a  figure  on  the  title  of  the  first  part.  Greene  would  hardly  write  the  second  part  of  the  same  story 
nearly  ten  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  part."  Collier's  Hist,  of  Engl.  Dram,  Poet,,  iii.  148, 
note. 

Assuredly  there  is  no  ''mistake^*  on  the  title-page  of  the  First  Fart  of  MamiUia :  the  typography 
and  spelling  of  that  tract  evince  it  to  be  of  as  early  a  date  as  1583.  Assuredly,  too,  the  Second  Part  of 
MamUlia  was  written  while  Greene  was  resident  at  Cambridge  (the  Dedication  being  dated  "  From  my 
Studie  in  Clare  hall"),  though  it  was  not  printed  till  1693,  when  the  author  was  in  his  grave :  and 
we  may  conclude  that  it  was  one  of  those  **  many  papers"  which,  as  Chettle  tells  us  (see  before,  p.  2, 
note),  Greene  left  **  in  sundry  booksellers'  hands.** 
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and  delicacy.  George  Whetstone;  whose  Promos  and  Cassandra  having  afforded 
hints  to  Shakespeare  for  Measure  for  Measure,  will  prevent  his  name  from  being 
forgotten  by  posterity.  Edmund  Spenser;  celebrated  only  as  the  author  of  The 
Shepherds  Calendar,  Sir  Philip  Sidney;  whose  songs  and  sonnets  were  then 
undoubtedly  familiar  to  his  oountiymen,  though  they  were  not  committed  to  the 
press  till  after  an  heroic  death  had  set  the  seal  upon  his  glory.  Sir  Edward  Dyer ;  * 
of  whose  productions  none  have  descended  to  our  times  that  seem  to  justify  the 
contemporary  applause  which  he  received.  John  Lyly ;  who  in  all  probability  was 
then  well-known  as  a  dramatist,  though  his  dramas  appear  to  have  been  intended 
only  for  court-shows  or  private  exhibitions,  and  though  none  of  them  were  printed 
before  1584  ;  and  who  in  1579  had  put  forth  his  far-famed  Euphuu^  which  gave 
a  tone  to  the  proee-works  of  Greene.  Thomas  Watson ;  who  had  published  a 
collection  of  elaborate  and  scholar-like  sonnets,  entitled  Eiearo/iira^ta,  or  The  Passionate 
Centurie  of  Lave,  and  who  wrote  Latin  verses  with  considerable  skill  and  elegance  : 
and  Richard  Stanyhurst ;  who  went  mad  in  English  hexameters,  seriously  intending 
his  monstrous  absurdities  for  a  translation  of  the  first  four  books  of  The  jEneid.f 

*  To  modem  readers  Dyer  was  known  as  a  poet  only  by  some  short  and  scattered  pieces  till  the 
disooyery,  about  twenty  years  ago,  of  a  copy  of  his  Sixe  Idillia,  transited  from  Theocritus,  printed  at 
Oxford  in  1588. 

«  Tell  me,  in  good  sooth,  doth  it  not  too  enidently  appeare,  that  this  English  poet  wanted  but  a  good 
patteme  before  his  eyes,  as  it  might  be  some  delicate  and  choyce  elegant  poesie  of  good  M.  Sidneys  or 
M,  Dyert  (oner  yery  Castor  and  Pollux  for  such  and  many  greater  matters),  when  this  trimme  geere 
was  in  hatching  t  ** 

Q,  "BxrreffL  Three  proper  and  wUtie  familiar  LetterSf  &c.  1580,  p.  86. 

**  Hie  qnoque  sea  subeas  Sydnei,  sine  Dyeri 
Scrinia,  qua  Musis  area  bina  patet,'*  &c. 
AtUhoris  ad  libtllum  tuum  Protrepticon, 

Watson's  Pasiionate  Centurie  of  Lwey  n.  d.  [1581,  or  2.] 
"Come,  diuine  poets,  and  sweet  oratours,  the  siluer  streaming  fountaines  of  flowingest  witt  and 
shiningest  art ;  come  Chawcer  and  Spencer,  More  and  Cheeke,  Ascham  and  Astely,  Sidney  and  Dier.^ — 
Gt,  Haryey*s  Pierces  Supererogation,  &c.,  1593,  p.  173. 

'*  Spencer  and  Shakespeare  did  in  art  excell, 
Sir  Edward  Dyer^  Oreene,  Nash,  Daniel,**  &c. 

Praise  of  ffempseed, — Taylor's  WorJcSf  p.  72,  ed.  1680. 
+  As  Stanyhurst's  strange  yolume  is  now  lying  before  me,  and  as  yery  few  of  my  readers  can  eyer 
haye  seen  it,  I  subjoin  a  short  specimen  of  its  style  from  the  Second  Book  of  The  JSneid — (''Primus  ibi 
ante  onmes  magna  comitante  caterya,"  &c.  y.  40) —  ; 

"  First  then  among  oothers,  with  no  smal  coompanie  garded, 
Laoooon  storming  from  princelie  castel  is  hastning, 
And  a  £ur  of  beloing,  '  What  fond  phantastical  harebraine 
Madnes  hath  enchaunted  your  wits,  yon  townsmen  ynhappie  T 
Weene  you,  blind  hodipecks,  thoe  Greekish  nauie  returned  ? 
Or  that  their  presents  want  craft  ?    Is  subtil  Vlisses 
So  soone  forgotten  T    My  lief  for  an  haulfpennic,  Troians, 
Either  heere  ar  couching  soom  troups  of  Greekish  asemblie, 
Or  to  crush  our  bulwarcks  this  woorck  is  forged,  al  houses 
For  to  prie  sunnounting  thee  towne  :  soom  practis  or  oother 
Heere  lurcks  of  coonning  :  trust  not  this  treacherus  ensigne  : 
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The  followiDg  writers,  some  of  whom  started  about  the  same  time  with  him  on 
the  race  for  fame,  were  added  to  the  catalogue  of  English  poets  during  Greene's  years 
of  authorship.  Christopher  Marlowe ;  whose  dramas  in  delineation  of  character  and 
bursts  of  passion  were  immeasiUTibly  superior  to  any  that  had  been  before  presented 
on  our  stage,  and  whose  fine  ear  enabled  him  to  give  his  fervid  lines  a  modulation 
unknown  to  earher  writers.  George  Peele  ;  *  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  next  most 
distinguished  play-wTight  of  his  day,  and  who  attempted  various  sorts  of  poetry 
with  success.  William  Warner ;  the  tediousness  of  whose  long  and  homely  Album's 
England  is  reheved  by  passages  of  sweet  simplicity.  Abraham  Fraunce;t  who 
cultivated!  the  unmanageable  English  hexameter.     Thomas  Nash ;  %   i^^^e  noted 


And  for  a  ful  reckning,  I  like  not  barrel  or  herring  ; 
Tbee  Qreeks  bestowing  their  presents  Qreekish  I  feare  mee.' 
Thus  said,  he  stout  rested,  with  his  chaapt  staffe  speedily  running, 
Strong  the  steed  he  chargeth,  thee  pknck  ribs  manfully  riuing. 
Then  the  iade,  hit,  shiuered,  thee  vauts  haulf  shrillie  rebounded 
With  clush  clash  buzzing,  with  droomming  clattered  humming." 

The  Firit  Fovre  Booket  of  VirgUs  jEneit,  &c.  1583,  p.  22. 
[Since  this  memoir  Brst  appeared,  Stanyhurst*s  Virgil  has  been  reprinted.] 

Justly  did  Nash  characterize  the  English  hexameter  as  **  that  drunken  staggering  kinde  of  verse 
which  is  all  vp  hill  and  downe  hill,  like  the  way  betwixt  Stamford  and  Beechfeeld,  and  goes  like  a  horse 
plunging  through  the  myre  in  the  deep  of  winter,  now  soust  yp  to  the  saddle,  and  straight  aloft  on  his 
tiptoes.'' — Haue  with  you  to  Saffron- Walderij  &c.,  1696.     Sig.  A  3. 

*  There  are  eleven  lines  of  blank-verse  by  Peele,  prefixed  to  Watson's  EKaro/iTo^ut,  &c.,  n.  d.,  which 
was  published  in  1581  or  early  in  1582  ;  but  we  must  not  on  account  of  so  trifling  an  efiFosion  set  him 
down  as  a  writer  anterior  to  Greene. 

f  Fraunce  is  sometimes  ridiculous  enough.  Appended  to  the  Second  Part  of  his  CowUesse  of 
Pemhrolces  luychurch,  1591,  is  a  translation  into  English  hexameters  of  part  of  the  First  Book  of  the 
jEthiopica  of  Heliodorus ;  and  the  words  "HSi}  ih  riKiov  vphs  ivfffihs  toirros  (Cap.  vii.)  he  chooses  to 

render  thus ; 

'*  Now  had  fyery  Phlegon  his  dayes  reuolution  ended, 

And  his  snoring  snowt  with  salt  wanes  all  to  beewashed."    Sig.  M  3. 

But  here  Fraunce  was  thinking  of  Du  Bartas,  who  commences  the  Third  Book  of  his  Judith  with ; 

**  Du  penible  PhUgon  la  narint  ronflante 
Souffloit  sur  les  Indois  la  clart6  rougissante 
Qui  reconduit  le  jour,"  &c., — 

a  passage  which  is  translated  as  follows  (see  England's  Parnassus,  1600,  p.  330,  and  Sylvestex^s  Du 
BartaSf  p.  364,  ed.  1641)  by  Thomas  Hudson  ; 

**  The  snoring  snout  of  restlesse  Phlegon  blew 
Hot  on  the  Indes,  which  did  the  day  renew 
With  scarlet  skie,"  &c. 

(Perhaps  I  need  hardly  add  that  Du  Bartas  recollected  Vh^il,  jEn.  xiu  114  ; 

<<  cum  primum  alto  se  gurgite  tollunt 
SoUs  equi,  lucemque  elatis  naribus  efflant.") 

X  I  have  not  hesitated  to  include  Nash  in  this  list,  believing  that,  as  his  livelihood  depended  on  his 
pen,  he  must  have  produced  about  this  time  several  plays  which  have  not  come  down  to  us,  and 
which,  perhaps,  were  never  given  to  the  press  (his  satirical  play  called  Tht  Isle  of  Dogs,  which  he 
produced  in  1597,  was  certainly  never  printed).  In  1587  he  wrote  the  address  **To  the  Gentlemen 
Students  of  both  Universities,"  prefixed  to  our  author's  Menaphon;  and  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  he 
should  not  have  tried  his  powers  as  a  dramatist  till  after  Greene's  death  in  1592.     (We  now  know  that 
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as  a  prose-satirist,  and  as  the  merciless  antagonist  of  Gabriel  Harvey.  Thomas 
Lodge,  the  coadjutor  of  our  author  in  the  Lookimj-Glass  for  London ;  whose  lyric 
pieces  are  sometimes  highly  graceful ;  whose  tale  of  Rosalynde  furnished  to  Shake- 
speare the  materials  of  As  you  like  it ;  and  whose  F\^  for  Momris  (published  after 
Greene's  death)  entitles  him  to  no  mean  rank  as  a  satirical  poet.  Thomas  Kyd ; 
who  in  his  Spanish  Tragedy  has  scenes  of  such  power  as  to  redeem  the  absurdities 
for  which  it  was  long  the  mark  of  ridicule.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ;  •  whose  verses 
were  in  high  repute,  though  probably  little  valued  by  that  illustrious  man  himself. 
Henry  Constable;  a  sonneteer  of  considerable  elegance.  Michael  Drayton  and 
Samuel  Daniel,  both  afterwards  so  celebrated ;  who,  when  Greene  had  nearly  nm 
his  race,  were  beginning  to  court  the  notice  of  the  public :  and,  far  greater  than 
all,  William  Shakespeare ;  t  who  was  then  giving  new  life  to  the  dramas  of  his 
predecessors  by  the  touches  of  his  magic  pen.  It  may  be  right  to  add,  that 
while  Greene  flourished  as  an  author,  Spenser  (who  has  been  already  mentioned  as 
preceding  him)  embodied  in  verse  a  portion  of  his  divine  vision.  J 

Four  of  the  writers  just  mentioned, — Marlowe,  Peele,  Nash,  §  and  Lodge,  ||  — were 


Nash  did  not  write  Dido  in  conjunction  with  Marlowe,  but  that  he  completed  it  after  Marlowo*s  decease 
in  1693  ;  see  my  Account  of  Marlowe  and  hU  WritingSf  p.  xxxv,  ed.  1858.) 

*  He  is  praised,  and  quoted,  by  Puttenham  in  The  Arte  of  Engluh  Poesie,  1689. 

+  Shakespeare's  earliest  works  for  the  stage  were  undoubtedly  rifacimenti  of  the  plays  of  his  prede- 
cessors ;  and  Greene,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  alludes,  with  a  feeling  of  bitterness,  to  those  successful 
attempts  of  the  great  dramatist.     None  of  Shakespeare's  Poems  were  in  print  during  Greene's  life-time. 

t  The  three  first  Books  of  The  Faerie  Queene  were  first  printed  in  1590,  but  they  doubtless  had 
been  handed  about  in  MS.  several  years  before  :  Abraham  Fraunce,  in  his  Arcadian  Rhetwicke,  1588, 
quotes  the  Fourth  Canto  of  the  Second  Book  ;  and  in  The  Second  Part  of  Miirlowe's  Tamhurlainey  which 
appears  to  have  been  acted  somewhat  earlier  than  1687,  we  find  a  splendid  simile  borrowed  from  the 
thirty-second  stanza  of  the  Seventh  Canto  of  the  First  Book. 

§  Wood  calls  Nash  Greene's  "contemporary  in  Cambridge'*  {Fasti.  Oxon.  Part  1st.  p.  246,  ed. 
Bliss) :  he  was  of  St.  John's  College,  and  took  his  Bachelor's  Degree  in  1585.  After  Greene's  death 
Nash  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  annoyed  at  his  intimacy  with  him  being  so  much  dwelt  on  by 
Gabriel  Harvey. 

II  That  Greene  was  the  friend  to  whom  Lodge  entrusted  the  publication  of  his  Euphues  Shadow, 
has  been  shown  at  p.  I.,  where  the  Address  to  Viscount  Fitzwaters,  which  the  former  prefixed  to  it,  has 
been  given  :  another  Address,  immediately  preceding  the  same  tract,  may  bo  exhibited  here ; 

**  To  the  Gentlemen  Readers,  Health. 

"  Gentlemen,  after  many  of  mine  owne  labours  that  you  haue  courteouslie  accepted,  I  present  you  with 
Euphttes  ShadowCy  in  the  behalfe  of  my  absent  friend  M.  Thomas  Lodge,  who  at  his  departure  to  sea 
vpon  a  long  voyage,  was  willing,  as  a  generall  farewell  to  all  courteous  gentlemen,  to  leaue  this  his  worke 
to  the  view  ;  which  if  you  grace  with  your  fauours,  eyther  as  his  aflfeoted  meaning  or  the  worthe  of  the 
worke  requires,  not  onely  I  for  him  shall  rest  yours,  but  what  laboures  his  sea  studies  affords,  shall  be, 
I  dare  promise,  ofi'ered  to  your  sight,  to  gratifie  your  courtesies,  and  his  pen,  as  himselfe^  euery  waye 
yours  for  euer.     Farewell. 

Tours  to  command, 

KoB.  Greene." 

Before  our  author's  Spanish  MasqueradOj  1589,  is  the  following  Sonnet ; 

*'  Le  doux  babil  de  ma  lire  d'iuoire 
Serra  ton  front  d'un  laurier  verdisant  ; 
Dont  a  bon  droit  ie  te  voy  iouissant, 
Mon  donx  ami,  etemisant  ta  gloire. 
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the  chief  friends  and  associates  of  our  author.  Lodge  has  never  been  taxed  with 
debauchery  :  but  Greene  and  the  former  three  appear  to  have  rushed  eagerly  into 
the  dissipations  of  London,  encouraging  each  other  in  their  course  of  foDy.  The 
money  which  they  quickly  earned  by  the  labour  of  their  ever-ready  pens,  they  seem 
as  quickly  to  have  squandered ;  being  lovers  of  good  eating  and  drinking  ;  *  fre- 
quenters of  ordinaries  and  taverns,  to  which  the  youths  of  fashion  then  resorted 
daily. t  Marlowe  has  been  accused  of  atheism ;  nor  has  Greene  escaped  the  same 
charge  ;  J  while  on  the  other  hand  it  has  been  urged,  that  their  accusers,  being 
chiefly  puritans  who  regarded  the  theatre  as  an  abomination,  were  not  unlikely  to 

Ton  nom,  mon  Greene,  anim^  par  mes  vers, 
Abalsse  Toeil  de  gens  Beditieux  ; 
Tu  de  mortel  es  compagnon  de  dieux  : 
N*est  ce  point  grand  loyer  dans  roniners  ? 

Ignoti  nulla  cnpido. 
Thomas  Lodge." 

*  "A  good  fellowe  hee  [Greene]  was  ;  and  would  haue  drunke  with  thee  [Gabriel  Hanrey]  for  more 
angelB  then  the  lord  thou  libeldst  on  [Edward  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford]  gaue  thee  in  Christ's  College.*' 

"  In  a  night  and  a  day  would  he  haue  yarkt  vp  a  pamphlet  as  well  as  in  seauen  yeare  ; 

and  glad  was  that  printer  that  might  bee  so  blest  to  pay  him  deare  for  the  very  dregs  of  his  wit. 

^*Hee  made  no  account  of  winning  credite  by  his  workes,  as  thou  dost>  that  dost  no  good  workes, 
but  thinkes  to  bee  famosed  by  a  strong  faith  of  thine  owne  worthines ;  his  only  care  was  to  haue  a  spel 
in  his  purse  to  coniure  vp  a  good  cuppe  of  wine  with  at  all  times."  Nash's  Strange  Newea,  &c« 
1592.  E  4. 

Greene  used  to  be  called  familiarly  Rohin  ; 

*'  Our  modeme  poets  to  that  passe  are  driucn, 
Those  names  are  curtaUd  which  they  first  had  giuen  ; 
And,  as  we  wisht  to  haue  their  memories  drown'd. 
We  scarcely  can  afford  them  halfe  their  sound. 
Oreene,  who  had  in  both  Academies  ta'ne 
Degree  of  Master,  yet  could  neuer  gaine 
To  be  callM  more  than  Boibin :  who,  had  he 
Profest  ought  saue  the  Muse,  seru'd,  and  been  free 
After  a  seuen  yeares  prentiseship,  might  haue 
With  credit  too,  gone  Roheri  to  his  graue." 

Hey  wood's  ffierarchie  of  the  Blessed  Angets,  1635,  p.  206. 

**  With  Rohin  Greene  it  passes  Eindharts  capacity  to  deale." — Chettle's  Kind-Harts  Iheame,  n.  d. 
[1592]  Sig.  G  4. 

Dekker  in  A  KrUghU  Conjuring^  &c.,  1607,  introduces  our  author  and  his  friends  together  in  the 
Elysian  fields ;  *' whil'st  Marlow,  Greene,  and  Feele  had  got  vnder  the  shades  of  a  large  vyne,  laughing  to 
see  Nash  (that  was  but  newly  come  to  their  colledge)  still  haunted  with  the  sharpe  and  satyricall  spirit 
that  followed  him  heere  ypon  earth,"  &c  Sig.  E  4.  For  the  entire  passage,  see  my  Account  of  Peele 
and  his  Writings  in  the  present  Tolume. 

t  Tide,  in  Dekker's  Ouls  Home  Booke^  1609,  ''Chap.  Y.  How  a  yong  gallant  should  behaue 
himselfe  in  an  ordinary,"  p.  22,  and  *'  Chap.  viii.  How  a  gallant  should  behaue  himselfe  in  a  taueme," 
p.  30.  He  was  to  dine  at  an  ordinary  during  the  forenoon,  then  go  to  the  play,  and,  after  it^  sup  at 
a  tayem. 

X  See  the  ''  Note "  of  Marlowe's  *' damnable  opinions"  by  a  person  named  Bame,  printed,  from  an 
Harleian  MS.,  in  Ritson'a  Observations  on  Warton^s  Hist,  of  E,  P.,  p.  40,  and  in  Appendix  L  to  my 
ed.  of  Marlowe's  Works  ;  Beard's  Theatre  of  Ood^s  Judgments  ;  Vaughan's  Gfolden  Qrove  ;  The  French 
Academy,  &c.,  &c.  I  subjoin  from  The  Repentance  of  Robert  Greene  the  passage  cited  by  T.  B.  the 
translator  of  The  French  Academy , — see  note  in  page  2  of  this  essay;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  mention  that 
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magnify  without  scruple  the  offences  and  indiscretions  of  dramatic  writers.  But  the 
words  of  Greene  to  Marlowe  in  the  Address  to  his  brother  poets  at  the  end  of  the 
Groats-ioorth  of  Wit  (which  will  be  afterwards  quoted), — oven  if  we  imderstand  those 
words  in  a  modified  sense, — to  say  nothing  of  the  whole  tenor  of  TJie  Repentance  of 
Robert  Greene^  are  an  imquestionable  proof  that  both  Marlowe  and  Greene  were 
more  than  careless  about  religion  ;  and  in  Marlowe's  case  there  is  additional  evidence 
which  strongly  tends  to  show  that  his  tenets  were  as  impious  as  his  morals  were 
depraved.* 

No  more  than  five  dramas,t  the  undoubted  works  of  Greene,  have  come  down  to 

Mr.  Collier,  withoat  having  ever  seen  The  Repentance  of  Revert  Greene,  expressed  his  conviction,  in  the 
Poetical  Decameron,  that  our  author  was  the  person  to  whom  T.  B.  alluded  : 

<*Gomming  one  day  into  Aldersgate  street  to  a  welwillers  house  of  mine,  hce  with  other  of  his  friendes 
perswaded  mee  to  leaue  my  bad  course  of  life,  which  at  length  would  bring  mee  to  vtter  destruction  : 
wherevpon  I  scoffingly  made  them  this  answer  ;  '  Tush,  what  better  is  he  that  dies  in  his  bed  than  he 
that  endes  his  life  at  Tyburne  ?  all  owe  God  a  death :  if  I  may  haue  my  desire  while  I  Hue,  I  am 
satisfied  ;  let  me  shift  after  death  as  I  may.'  My  friends  hearing  these  words,  greatly  greened  at  my 
graoelesse  resolution,  made  this  reply  ;  *  If  you  fearc  not  death  in  this  world,  nor  the  paines  of  the  body 
in  this  life,  yet  doubt  the  second  death,  and  the  losse  of  yoar  soule,  which  without  hearty  repentance 
must  rest  in  hell-fire  for  euer  and  euer.*  *  Hell ! '  quoth  I ;  *  what  talke  you  of  hell  to  me  ?  I  know 
if  I  once  come  there,  I  shal  haue  the  company  of  better  men  than  myselfe ;  I  shal  also  meete  with  some 
madde  knaues  in  that  place,  and  so  long  as  I  shall  not  sit  there  alone,  my  care  is  the  lesse.  But  you 
are  mad  folks,*  quoth  I ;  '  for  if  I  feared  the  Judges  of  the  bench  no  more  than  I  dread  the  iudgements  of 
God,  I  would  before  I  slept  diue  into  one  carles  bagges  or  other,  and  make  merrie  with  the  shelles  I 
found  in  them  so  long  as  they  would  last.*  And  though  some  in  this  company  were  fryers  of  mine  owne 
fratemitie  to  whom  I  spake  the  wordes,  yet  were  they  so  amazed  at  my  prophane  speeches  that  they 
wisht  themselues  foorth  of  my  company.**     Sig.  B  2. 

♦  In  my  Account  of  Marlowe  and  his  WriiingSf  p.  xxxiii.,  ed.  1858,  I  have  the  following  remarks  : 
**  How  far  the  poet*s  [Marlowe's]  freethinking  was  really  carried,  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine.  I 
certainly  feel  that  probability  is  outraged  in  several  of  the  statements  of  Bame,  who  appears  to  have  had 
a  quarrel  with  Marlowe,  and  who,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  was  afterwards  hanged  at  Tyburn  ;  and  I 
can  readily  believe  that  the  Puritans  would  not  stick  at  misrepresentation  in  speaking  of  a  man  whose  . 
writings  had  so  greatly  contributed  to  exalt  the  stage  :  but  when  I  see  that  the  author  of  The  Retume 
from  Pemassus,  whom  no  one  will  suspect  of  fanaticism,  has  painted  the  character  of  Marlowe  in  the 
darkest  colours,  while  at  the  same  time  he  bestows  a  high  encomium  on  his  genius  ;  and,  above  all, 
when  I  remember  that,  before  either  Bame  or  the  Puritans  had  come  forward  as  his  accusers,  the  dying 
Greene  had  borne  unequivocal  testimony  against  him  to  the  very  same  effect, — it  is  not  easy  for  me  to 
resist  the  conviction  that  Mario  we*B  impiety  was  more  confirmed  and  daring  than  Warton  and  others 
have  been  willing  to  allow.** 

t  The  extreme  scarcity  of  Greene*8  plays  (as  also  of  his  pamphlets)  is  to  be  attributed,  among  other 
causes,  to  the  fire  of  London  in  1666  :  see  Evelyn's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  395,  and  Pepys's  Memoirs,  vol. 
i,  pp.  462,  464  (which  passages  I  have  cited  in  my  Account  of  Pcele  and  his  Writings), 

In  The  Shakespeare  Society's  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  83,  is  an  essay  entitled  Early  rarity  of  the  works  of 
Robert  Greene  ;  the  writer  of  which  adduces  the  following  passage  from  the  Introduction  to  Bowlands^s 
^Tis  merrie  when  Gossips  meete,  ed.  1602,  as  *'  a  proof  of  the  scarcity  of  some  of  Greene's  works  even  as 
early  as  1602 »'  : 

**  Gentleman,  C!an*st  helpe  me  to  aU  Gi'cene's  Bookes  in  one  volume  ?  But  I  will  haue  them  euery 
one,  not  any  wanting. 

Prentice,  Sir,  I  haue  most  part  of  them,  but  I  lack  Conny-caiching,  and  some  halfe  dozen  more  : 
but  I  thinke  I  could  procure  them.     There  be  in  the  Towne,  I  am  sure,  can  fit  you." 

Now,  though  it  is  likely  enough  that  some  of  Greene*s  works  may  have  been  scarce  in  1602,  the 
passage  just  quoted  is  no  proof  that  they  were  so  :  the  reply  of  the  Prentice  is  merely  a  piece  of  fiice- 
tioasneas  ;  and  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  the  essay -writer  should  not  have  perceived  the  joke  intended. 
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posterity.  But  it  is  plain  that  during  the  series  of  years  when  he  was  a  regular 
unriter  for  the  stage  he  must  have  produced  a  much  greater  number  of  plays  :  in  all 
probability  many  of  them  were  never  published,  and  perhaps  of  some  which  were 
really  printed  not  a  single  copy  has  escaped  destruction. 

I  shall  now  notice  his  dramatic  pieces  one  by  one  :  none  of  them  were  given  to 
the  press  till  after  his  death ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  determine  when  they  were 
written  or  originally  performed. 

The  Histwry  of  Orlando  FuriosOy  1594  and  1599.  It  is  thus  mentioned  in  HenS' 
lowe's  Diary,  imder  the  year  1591-2,  as  having  been  acted  by  the  Lord  Strangers  men ; 

"  Bd  at  ortondo,  the  21  of  febreaiy xYJ»yjV** 

That  this  play  was  printed  from  a  very  imperfect  manuscript  there  oonld  be  no 
doubt,  even  before  Mr.  Collier  had  discovered  the  curious  paper  which  he  describes 
as  follows  (and  which  I,  of  course,  have  used  for  the  present  edition).  "The 
evidence  to  establish  that  the  character  of  the  hero  of  the  piece  was  performed  by 
Alleyn,  may  be  looked  upon  as  decisive.  Among  the  MSS.  at  Dulwich  College  is  a 
lai^e  portion  of  the  original  part  of  Orlando,  as  transcribed  by  the  copyist  of  the 
theatre  for  the  actor.  It  is  in  three  pieces,  one  much  longer  than  the  others,  all 
imperfect,  being  more  or  less  injiu-ed  by  worms  and  time.  Here  and  there  certain 
blanks  have  been  supplied  in  a  dififerent  hand-writing,  and  that  hand-writing  is 
Alleyn's.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  this  is  the  very  copy  from  which  he 
learnt  his  part ;  and  that  the  scribe,  not  being  able  in  some  places  to  read  the 
author's  manuscript,  had  left  small  spaces,  which  Alleyn  filled  up,  either  by  his  own 
suggestion,  from  the  MS.,  or  after  inquiry  of  Greene.  It  contains  no  more  than  was 
to  be  delivered  by  the  actor  of  the  character  of  Orlando,  with  the  cues  (as  they  were 
then,  and  are  still,  technically  called)  regularly  marked,  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  done  at  the  present  day  by  transcribers  in  our  theatres."t — Mr.  Collier  thinks 
that  Greene's  Orlando  Furioso  may  be  alluded  to  in  the  following  passage  of  Peele's 
Farewell  to  Sir  John  Norris  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  1589  ; 

''  Bid  theatres,  and  proud  tragediani, 
Bid  Mahomet,  Scipio,  and  mighty  Tamburlaine, 
King  Charlemagne,  Tom  Stukeley,  and  the  rest^ 
Adieu." 

Perhaps  so  :  but  Charlemagne  is  not  a  character  in  Greene's  Orlando  Furioso ;  nor, 
indeed,  do  I  recollect  any  old  play  in  which  he  makes  his  appearance. — In  Tke 
Defence  of  Coney-<xitching,  1592,  Greene  is  accused  of  selling  it  twice  :  "Master  R  G., 
would  it  not  make  you  blush — if  you  sold  Orlando  Furioso  to  the  queenes  players  for 
twenty  nobles,  and  when  they  were  in  the  country,  sold  the  same  play  to  Lord 
Admiral's  men,  for  as  much  more  ?     Was  not  this  plain  coney-catching,  M.  G.  f " — If 

*  P.  21,  ed.  Shake.  Soc.  f  Memoirt  of  Edwird  AUeyn,  &c,  p.  7. 
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the  reader  is  acquainted  with  Ariosto  and  the  romance-poets  of  Italy,  he  will  be 
startled  to  find  that  in  this  drama  Angelica  is  made  the  daughter  of  Marsilius. 

A  Loohing-Glms  for  London  and  England,  1594,  1598,  1602,  and  1617,  is  the 
joint-production  of  Lodge  and  Greene.  That  it  was  several  times  played  by  the  Lord 
Strange's  men,  is  recorded  in  Henslowe*s  Diary,  where  the  earliest  mention  of  it  is, — 

''Bd  at  t^  lookinglodse,  the  8  of  marche  1591  [-2]         ....     vij»."  * 

As  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  ancient  English  Mysteries,  one  is  surprised  to  find 
the  following  opinion  expressed  by  Lodge  in  his  WiU  MtserU,  and  the  Worlds  Mad- 
nesse,  Discouernn//  tlie  DeuiU  Incamat  of  this  Age,  1596  ;  "  Againe  in  stage  plaies  to 
make  use  of  hystoricall  scripture,  I  hold  it  with  the  legists  odious,  and,  as  the  councill 
of  Trent  did,  Sess.  §  4.  Fin.,  I  condemne  it."  Sig.  F  4.  Jonah  and  the  Whale,  who 
figure  conspicuously  in  the  Looking-Glass,  were  personages  once  veiy  familiar  to  the 
populace  of  the  metropolis  :  no  puppet-show  (or  motion,  as  it  used  to  be  termed,) 
was  so  attractive  to  the  citizens  as  that  of  Ninei>€h.f 

The  Honourable  History  of  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay,  1594,  1599, 1630,  and 
1 655.  Several  notices  of  the  acting  of  this  play  are  found  in  Henslowe's  Diary,  the 
earliest  under  the  year  1591-2,  when  it  was  performed  by  the  Lord  Strangers  men, — 

"Ed  at yVycr  bacone,  the  19  of  febrary,  eatterdaye  .        .        .     xvij*  iij''."  t 

We  learn  from  the  same  authority  that  subsequently  it  was  revived  for  the  court 
with  a  new  prologue  and  epilogue  by  Middleton ; 

*'Lent  unto  Thomas  Downton,  the  14  of  desembr  1602,  to  paye  uoto  Mr.  Mydelton  )      ,, 
for  a  prologe  and  epeloge  for  the  playe  of  Bacon  for  the  corte,  the  some  of  i     '    ^ 

Our  old  dramatists  hardly  ever  invented  the  stories  of  their  pieces  ;  and  in  this,  the 
most  pleasing  of  his  plays,  Greene  has  closely  followed  the  well-known  prose-tract, 

*  P.  23,  ed.  Shake.  Soc. 

t  ''  Wife,    .     .     .     Bnt  of  all  the  sights  that  ever  were  in  London,  since  I  was  married,  methinks 
the  little  child,  &o.  was  the  prettiest ;  that  and  the  hermaphrodite. 

Citizen,  Nay,  by  your  leaye,  Nell,  Ninevie  was  better. 

Wife.  Ninevie  f  Oh,  that  was  the  story  of  Joan  and  the  watt^  was  it  not,  George  ? 

Citken,  Yes,  lamb." 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Knight  of  the  Burning  PestUy  act.  iii. 

"  They  say,  there's  a  new  motion  of  the  city  of  Nineveh,  vnth  Jonas  and  the  whale,  to  be  seen  at 
Fleet-bridge." — Ben  Jonson's  Every  man  out  of  his  humour,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

"  0  the  motions  that  I  Lanthom  Leatherhead  haue  given  light  to,  in  my  time,  since  my  master  Pod 
died  1    Jerusalem  was  a  stately  thing,  and  so  was  Nineveh,  and  the  city  of  Norwich,"  &c. 

Ben  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair,  act.  V.  sc.  I. 

*^I  wonder  that,  amongst  all  your  objects,  you  presented  us  not  with  Platoes  Idea,  or  the  sight  of 
Niniue,  Babylon,  London,  or  some  Stur-bridge-faire  monsters." — Lingua,  ed.  1617,  Sig.  F. 

'*  I  pray  yee  what  showe  will  be  heere  to  night  ?    I  haue  seen  the  Babones  already,  Uie  Cittie  of  new 

Niniuie,  and  Julius  Caesar  acted  by  the  mammets." 

Euerie  Woman  in  Tier  ffumor,  1609,  Sig.  H. 

"  Here  are  more  maskers  too,  I  think  :  Ihis  masking  is  a  heav'nly  entertainment  for  the  widow, 

who  ne'er  saw  any  shew  yet  but  the  pu/ppet-play  o'  NineveJ*'' 

Cowley's  Cutter  of  Colem^n-street,  act  v.  sc.  11. 

t  P.  20,  ed.  Shake.  Soc  §  P.  228,  ed.  Shake.  Soc. 
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entitled  Tlu  famous  History  of  Friar  Bacon,  The  character  of  Margaret,  the  fair 
maid  of  Fressingfield  is  not,  however,  borrowed  from  the  prose-pamphlet. 

The  Scottish  History  of  James  the  Fourth,,  1598.*  From  what  source  our  author 
derived  the  materials  of  this  strange  fiction,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover ;  nor 
could  Mr.  David  Laing  of  Edinbuigh,  who  is  so  profoimdly  versed  in  the  ancient 
literature  of  his  country,  point  out  to  me  any  Scottish  chronicle  or  tract  which  might 
have  afforded  hints  to  the  poet  for  its  composition. 

The  Comical  History  of  Alphonsus,  King  of  Arragon,  1599.  t  We  learn  from  the 
speech  of  Venus  at  the  dose  of  this  play  that  the  author  intended  to  have  written  a 
Second  Part. 

Besides  the  five  dramas  just  enumerated,  it  has  been  thought  right  to  include  in 
the  present  collection  George-a-Greene,  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield,  1599,  in  consequence 
of  the  following  M.  S.  notes  havmg  been  found  on  the  tiUe-page  of  a  copy  of  that 
piece  which  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Rhodes ; 

^  Written  by a  minister  who  acted  the  piners  pt  in  it  himselfe. 

Teste  W.  Shakespeare." 

"  Ed.  Juby  X  saith  it  was  made  by  Ro.  Greene." 

These  two  memoranda  are  by  different  persons,  and  in  handwriting  of  about  the 
time  when  the  play  was  printed.  .Statements  which  render  it  highly  probable  that 
Greene  was  "  a  minister "  have  been  before  adduced :  see  p.  3.  In  The  Pinner  of 
Wakefield,  George-a-Greene  compells  Sir  Nicholas  Mannering  to  eat  the  seals  of  the 
Earl  of  Kendal's  commission ;  and  Nash  informs  us  that  Greene  once  forced  an 
apparitor  to  imdergo  a  similar  humiliation :  ''Had  hee  liu'd,  Gabriel,  and  thou  shouldst 
[have]  so  vnarteficially  and  odiously  libeld  against  him  as  thou  hast  done,  he  would 
haue  made  thee  an  example  of  ignominy  to  all  ages  that  are  to  come,  and  driuen 
thee  to  eate  thy  owne  booke  butterd,  as  I  sawe  him  make  an  apparriter  once  in  a 
tauem  eate  his  citation,  waxe  and  all,  very  handsomly  seru'd  twixt  two  dishes.** 
Strange  Newes,  <fec.  1592,  Sig.  C  3.  The  incident  in  the  drama  bearing  so  strong  a 
resemblance  to  an  adventure  in  the  life  of  Greene  would  strengthen  the  probability 
of  its  having  been  written  by  him,  were  it  not  that  in  the  old  prose  History  of 
George-a-Greene,  on  which  the  play  is  imdoubtedly  foimded,  §  the  valiant  Pinner 
obliges  Mannering  to  swallow  the  seals.  || 

*  Aooording  to  some  authorities,  it  was  reprinted  in  1599. 

t  An  edition  of  1697  is  mentioned  by  some  bibliographers. 

X  Jnby  was  an  actor,  and  wrote  a  play  called  Sampson  in  conjunction  with  Samuel  Rowley. 

§  Bltson,  after  observing  that  the  drama  of  Oeorge-a-Greene,  ike  Pinner  of  Wak^ld,  ''has  been 
erroneously  ascribed  to  Heywood  the  epigrammatist,  and  is  reprinted,  with  other  trash,  in  the  late 
edition  of  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,*'  says  that  it  '*  (at  least  that  part  of  it  which  we  have  any  concern  with) 
is  founded  on  the  ballad  of  Robin  Hood  and  the  pinder  of  Wakefield,  which  it  directly  quotes,  and  is  m 
fact  a  most  deapicahlt  perfwrmanee ;"**  and  a  little  after  he  tells  us  "The  [prose]  History  of  George  a 

0  In  The  First  Part  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  (by  Munday,  Drayton,  Wilson,  and  Hathway),  1600, 
the  Sumner  is  in  like  manner  made  to  gulp  down  his  citation. 
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In  Henslowe's  Diary  is  a  list  of  plays  acted  by  the  Earl  of  Sussex's  men,  which 
contains  four  notices  of  this  drama,  the  earliest  of  them  being, — 


;;u  v« »» • 


Among  the  old  M.  S.  dramas,  which  the  detestable  carelessness  of  John  War- 
burton  allowed  to  perish,  was  the  Hist  of  Jobe  by  Bob,  Green, 

The  opinion  that  Greene  was  concerned  in  the  two  "  histories  "  entitled  The  Fint 
Part  of  the  Contention  betwixt  the  two  famous  houses  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster,  &c.,  and 
The  True  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,  &c.,  is  founded  on  a  passage  of  his 
Address  to  his  brother  play-wrights  in  the  Groatsworth  of  Wit,  and  will  bo  afterwards 
noticed  when  that  Address  is  laid  before  the  reader. 

Edward  Phillips,  in  his  (strangely  incorrect)  Theatrum  Poetarum,  1675,  informs 
us,  that  Greene  was  the  author  oi  Fair  Emm,  1631,  and  that  he  was  associated  with 
Lodge  in  composing  The  Laws  of  Nature,  Lady  Alimony,  1659,  The  Contention  betweerie 
Liberalitie  and  Prodigalitie,  1602,  and  Luminalia,  1627. — It  is  not  impossible  that 
,  Greene  might  have  written  Fair  Emm,  By  The  Laws  of  Nature  we  must  understand 
one  of  Bale's  Miracle-plays  entitled  The  Three  Laws  of  Nature,  Moses,  and  Christ,  &a 
Lady  Alimony  is  in  a  style  so  diflferent  from  Greene's  that  no  portion  of  it  could  have 
proceeded  from  his  pen.  TJie  Contention  between^  Liberalitie  and  Prodigalitie  is 
probably,  as  Mr.  Collier  remarks,  "  an  older  piece  revived  and  altered  "  ;  and  Greene 
"  may  have  had  some  concern  in  it  prior  to  1592."t  Luminalia  was  not  produced 
till  long  after  his  death. 

If,  as  a  dramatist,  Greene  fails  to  exhibit  character  with  force  and  discrimination, 
if  he  has  much  both  of  the  fustian  and  the  meanness  which  are  found  more  or  less 
in  all  the  plays  of  the  period,  and  if  his  blank- verse  is  so  monotonous  as  to  pall  upon 
the  ear ;  it  must  be  allowed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  not  imfrequently  writes  with 
elegance  and  spirit,  and  that  in  some  scenes  he  makes  a  near  approach  to  simplicity 
and  nature.t 


Cbeene,  pindar  of  the  town  of  Wakeffield,  4to,  no  date,  is  a  modem  prodnctlon,  chiefly  founded  on  the  old 
play  jnst  mentioned,  of  neither  authority  nor  merit.*'  Robin  ffoodf  toI.  1.  p.  xxix.  The  ballad  in 
question  I  have  subjoined  to  (he  play ;  and  the  reader  will  see  how  slight  a  foundation  the  former 
afforded  for  the  latter.  That  the  prose-history  was  taken  from  the  play  I  cannot  believe  :  it  was  the 
almost  constant  custom  of  our  old  dramatists  to  borrow  their  plots  and  characters  from  popular  story- 
books, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  author  of  the  play  of  Oeorge-a-Greene  was  indebted  for  its 
materials  to  the  prose-tale  on  the  same  subject,  which  (though  perhaps  somewhat  modernized)  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Thoms*s  Early  Prose  HomanceSf  vol.  ii.  The  following  piece  was  sold  by  auction  a  few 
years  ago  [i.  e.  a  few  years  before  1831]  :  The  Pinder  of  Wakefield,  being  the  History  of  George  a 
Oreenef  the  lusty  Pinder  of  the  north,  bri^y  showing  his  manhood,  and  his  brave  merriment  amongst 
his  boon  companions:  fuU  of  pretty  histories,  songt,  catches,  Jests,  and  riddles,  4  to.  b.  1.  1682. 

*  P.  31,  ed.  Shake.  Soc.. 

t  ffist,  of  Engl,  Dram^  Poet.  i.  819,  ii.  362. 

:t  ''He  was  of  singuler  pleasaunce,  the  verye  supporter,  and,  to  no  mans  disgrace  bee  this  intended, 
the  only  comedian  of  a  Tulgar  writer  in  this  country." 

Ghettle^s  Kind-Harts  Dreamt,  n.d.  [1592.]  Sig.  B.  8. 
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Prefixed  to  our  author's  Ferimedes  the  Blacke-smith,  1588,  is  an  Address  to  the 
Gentlemen  Readers,  part  of  which  is  as  follows  :  "  I  keepe  my  old  course,  to  palter 
yp  something  in  prose,  vsing  mine  old  poesie  still,  Omne  ttUit  punctum,  although 
latelje  two  gentlemen  poets  made  two  mad  men  of  Rome  beate  it  out  of  their  paper 
bucklers,  and  had  it  in  derision,  for  that  I  could  not  make  mj  verses  iet  vpon  the 
stage  in  tragicall  buskins,  euerie  worde  filling  the  mouth  like  the  faburden  of  Bo-Bell, 
daring  God  out  of  heauen  with  that  Atheist  Tamhurlan,  or  blaspheming  with  the 
mad  preest  of  the  sonne  :  but  let  me  rather  openly  pocket  vp  the  asse  at  Diogenes 
hand,  then  wantonlye  set  out  such  impious  instances  of  intoUerable  poetrie,  such  mad 
and  scoffing  poets,  that  haue  propheticaU  spirits  as  bred  of  Merlins  race.  If  there  be 
anye  in  England  that  set  the  end  of  scollarisme  in  an  English  blanck-verse,  I  thinke 
either  it  is  the  himior  of  a  nouice  that  tickles  them  with  selfe-loue,  or  to[o]  much 
frequenting  the  hot-house  (to  Yse  the  Germaine  prouerbe)  hath  swet  out  all  the 
greatest  part  of  their  wits,  which  wasts  gradatim,  as  the  Italians  say  poco  d  poco.  If 
I  speake  darkely,  gentlemen,  and  offend  with  this  digression,  I  craue  pardon,  in  that 
I  but  answere  in  print  what  they  haue  offered  on  the  stage."  An  obscure  passage, 
from  which  it  is  difficult  to  gather  anything  except  that  Greene  is  highly  indignant 
at  his  alleged  incapacity  of  writing  blank-verse,  and  alludes  rather  contemptuously  to 
Marlowe's  celebrated  tragedy  of  Tamhurlamey — ^perhaps,  also,  to  some  other  piece  by 
the  same  author  in  which  "  the  priest  of  the  sun  "  was  a  character. — If  Greene  bore 
any  ill-will  to  Marlowe  in  1588,  it  would  certainly  seem  to  have  passed  away  long 
before  the  latter  was  on  his  death-bed. 

In  England 8  FamasstiSj  1 600,  are  several  quotations  from  our  author's  dramatic 
works. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Greene  not  only  composed  for  the  stage,  but 
also  occasionally  appeared  on  it  as  an  actor.  ''I  was  suddainely  certified,"  says 
Gabriel  Harvey,  "that  the  king  of  the  paper  stage  (so  the  gentleman  tearmed 
Greene)  had  played  his  last  part,  and  was  gone  to  Tarleton."*    Fovre  Letters  and 

'*The  best  poets  for  comedy  among  the  Greeks  are  these,  Menander,  Aristophanes,  &o.,  and  among 
the  Latines,  Plantus,  &c  ;  so  the  best  for  comedy  amongst  ys  bee,  Edward  Earle  of  Oxforde,  Doctor 
Gager  of  Oxforde,  Maister  Rowley  once  a  rare  scholler  of  learned  Pembrooke  Hall  in  Cambridge,  Maister 
Edwaides  one  of  her  Maiesties  Chappell,  eloquent  and  wittie  John  Lilly,  Lodge,  Gascoyne,  Grune^ 
Shakespeare,  Thomas  Nash,  Thomas  Heywood,  Anthony  Mnndye  our  best  plotter,  Chapman,  Porter, 
Wilson,  Hathway,  and  Henry  Chettle.** 

Meres's  Palladia  Tamia,  Wit's  Treasvry,  1598,  fol.  283. 

*  From  the  following  lines  in  a  volume  of  great  rarity  it  seems  that  Tarlton  was  celebrated  for  his 
tragic  as  well  as  his  comic  acting  : 

**  Rich.  TarltonOf  comcedorum  principi.    Epit. 

Cujus  (riator)  sit  sepulchmm  hoc  scire  vis, 

Inscriptionem  don  habens  ? 
Asta  gradumque  sLste  paulisper  tuum  : 

Incognitum  nomen  soies. 

Prinoeps  comcedorum  tulit  quos  Anglias 

Tellus  in  hoc  busto  cubat. 

D  2 
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Certaine  Sonnets,  <fec.  1592,  p.  9  :  a  little  after  he  speaks  of  "his  piperly  extem- 
porizing  and  Tarletonizing ;"  and  in  one  place  expressly  calls  him  "  a  player,"  p.  25. 
See,  too,  the  MS.  notes  already  cited  (p.  33)  fix)m  a  copy  of  The  Pinner  of  Wakefield. 
— His  friends,  Marlowe  and  Peele,  it  has  been  ascertained,  had  trod  the  boards. 

The  various  verses  which  are  scattered  through  his  prose-tracts  constitute,  as 
far  as  we  know,  the  whole  of  Greene's  non-dramatic  poetry,  with  the  exception  of 
A  Maiden* 8  Dream.  Upon  the  death  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Christopher  HaiUm^ 
Knight,  late  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  1591 ;  which  was  reprinted  in  The  Shakes- 
peare Society* 8  Papers,  1845,  voL  ii.  p.  127,  by  the  possessor  of  the  only  copy  yet 
discovered,  who  not  imjustly  describes  it  as  "a  favourable  specimen,  both  of  the 
fancy  and  of  the  facility  of  the  writer."* 

Of  Greene's  nimierous  prose-tracts,  most  of  which  are  interspersed  with  verses,  a 
list  will  be  foimd  at  the  end  of  this  essay.  Their  popularity  is  sufficiently  testified 
by  the  repeated  editions  through  which  many  of  them  passed.  On  their  first 
appearance,  doubtless,  they  were  perused  with  avidity  by  the  courtly  gallants  and 
fair  ones  of  the  metropolis,  and  by  the  youthful  students  of  our  universities; 
and,  long  after  Greene  was  in  his  grave,  they  were  sold  on  ballad-mongers' 
stalls  and  hawked  about  the  coimtry  by  chapmen,  forming  the  favoiurite  reading 
of    the    vulgar.t      In   some   of  them  he    exhibits    no   mean   invention,   and    no 

Quo  mortuo,  spretss  silent  oomediffi 

Tragediseque  torbicte. 
Soense  decus  d^derant  mats  snam, 

Bisnsqne  abest  Sardonius. 
Hie  BosciiiB  Britannicus  sepoltus  est, 

Quo  notior  nemo  fait. 
Abi,  viator  :  sin  te  adhnc  nomen  latet, 
Edicet  hoc  quiyis  puer." 
JoOfWnit  Stradlinffi  EpigrammcUum  lAbri  Q^atuorf  Landini,  1607,  duod.,  p.  13. 
*  Bat  where  was  his  judgment  when,   a  little  before,   he  called  Greene  '*  Shakespeare's  most 
distinguished  contemporary  and  rival "  ? 

t  The  Myrrour  of  Modeslie  is  dedicated  to  the  Countess  of  Derby,  Planelomachia  to  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  Euphues  his  censure  to  PhUatUus  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Morando  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
Menaphon  to  Lady  Hales,  TuUies  Loue  to  Lord  Strange,  the  Mourning  Garment  to  the  Earl  of 
Cumberland,  Alcida  to  Sir  Charles  Blount,  Arbasfo  to  Lady  Mary  Talbot,  Philomel-a  to  Lady 
Fitzwaters,  Penelope^ s  Web  to  the  Countess  of  Cumberland  and  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  The  Card  of 
Fancy  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  &c.  &c.  :  the  dedication  of  A  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier  is  addressed 
to  the  Right  Worshipful  Thomas  Bamaby  Esquire,  and  is  signed  '*  Tour  duetifuU  adopted  sonne  Eobert 
Ckeene." 

''Euen  Guicdardines  siluer  historic,  and  Ariostos  golden  can  toes,  grow  out  of  request :  and  the 
Countesse  of  Pembrookes  Arcadia  is  not  greene  inough  for  queasie  stomackes,  but  they  mast  haue 
GFreenes  Arcadia  ;  and,  I  beUeeue,  most  eagerlie  longed  for  Greenes  Faerie  Queene.'*  G.  Harrey^s  Fovre 
LetterSj  and  certaine  Sonnets^  &c.,  1592,  p.  26. 

Ben  Jonson,  in  Every  man  out  of  his  hum<Air,  insinuates  that  Greene  was  beginning  to  go  out  of  fashion ; 
^^  Fast,  She  does  obsenre  as  pure  a  phrase,  and  tise  as  choice  figures  in  her  ordinary  conferences,  as 
any  be  in  the  Arcadia. 

Ca/r.  Or  rather  in  Greene's  works,  whence  she  may  steal  trith  more  security.'*    Act  ii.  sc  1. 
But  certainly  for  many  years  after  this  play  was  produced,  (in  1599,)  Greene  continued  to  be  very 
popular. 
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slight  skill  in  the  conduct  of  the  fable ;  but  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  determine 
how  much  he  borrowed  from  the  obscurer  writers  of  France  and  Italy.  His  fancy 
was  exuberant,  and  supplied  him  with  an  endless  variety  of  images ;  his  faciUty  of 
diction  was  very  great ;  and  though  he  does  not  display  any  depth  of  thought,  he 
aboimds  in  just  and  pleasing  reflexions.  He  frequently  delights  us  with  passages  of 
real  pathos  and  geniiine  beauty  ;  again,  he  is  devoted  to  conceits  and  alliteration,  or 
becomes  insufferably  tedious  and  diffuse.  His  love  of  simihes  drawn  from  the 
imaginary  properties  of  herbs,  stones,*  &c.  he  caught  from  Lyly ;  and  contemporary 
panegyrists  imagined  that  they  were  bestowing  the  highest  encomium  on  Greene 
when  they  ranked  him  with  the  fantastical  author  of  JSt4phiies,f  Of  the  verses 
scattered  through  these  tracts  the  merit  is  very  unequal ;  some  of  them  have  a 
tenderness,  a  pastoral  simplicity,  and  a  lyric  flow,  which  are  truly  fascinating,  while 
some  scarcely  rise  above  mediocrity,  and  some  fall  considerably  below  it  j: 

England! s  Helicon,  1600,  and  Davison's  Poetical  Rhapsody ,  1602,  are  enriched 
with  some  of  Greene's  verses,  selected  from  his  prose-tracts.  § 

8ir  Thomas  OTorbnry,  in  his  Characters,  desoribiDg  a  Chambermaid,  teUs  us  "She  reads  Greene's 
works  oner  and  oner." 

Ghreene,  says  Anthony  Wood,  '*  was  author  of  several  things  which  were  pleaaing  to  men  and  women 
of  his  time.  They  made  much  sport,  and  were  valued  among  scholars,  bnt  since  they  have  been  mostly 
sold  on  ballad-mongers*  stalls."    Fasti  Oxon.     Part.  Ist,  p.  246.  ed.  Bliss. 

*  **  Nash,  the  ape  of  Greene,  Greene  the  ape  of  Enphnes,  Euphnes  the  ape  of  Ennie,  the  three 
famous  mammets  of  the  presse.** — G.  Harvey's  Pieces  Supererogation,  &c.,  1598,  Sig.  S  4. 

"Did  I,"  exclaims  Nash,  indignant  at  being  accused  of  imitating  Greene,  "euer  write  of  cony- 
catching  ?  stufit  my  stile  with  hearbs  and  stones  ?  or  apprentisd  myselfe  to  running  of  the  letter  f  If 
not,  how  then  doo  I  imitate  him  ?  '* — Haue  with  you  to  Saffron- Walden,  &c.,  1596,  Sig.  Y.  3. 

"If  any  man  bee  of  a  dainty  and  curious  eare,"  says  the  author  of  Marline  Mar-sixtui,  1592, 
undoubtedly  alluding  to  Greene,  "  I  shall  desire  him  to  repayre  to  those  authors ;  euery  man  hath  not  a 
perle-mint,  a  fish-mint,  nor  a  bird-mint  in  lus  braine,  all  are  not  licensed  to  create  new  stones,  new 
fowles,  new  serpents,  to  coyne  new  creatures,"  &c. — Preface, 

t  "  Marot  et  Be-Mornay  pour  le  langage  Francois ; 

Pour  L'Espaignol  Ghieuare,  Boocace  pour  le  Toscan ; 
Et  le  gentil  Sleidan  refait  TAUemand  ; 
Greene  et  Lylli  tons  deux  raffineurs  de  TAnglois." 

Sonnet  by  I.  Eliote,  prefixed  to  Greene's  Perimedes,  1588. 
"  Multis  post  annis,  conjungens  carmina  prosis, 
Floruit  Ascamus,  Chekus,  Gbiscoynus,  et  alter 
Tullius  Anglorum  nunc  vivens  Lillius,  ilium 
Consequitur  Grenus,  pnedarus  vterque  poeta." 

Anon.    Yerses  prefixed  to  Greene's  Alcida,  1617* 
"  Of  all  the  flowers  a  Lillie  once  I  lou'd. 
Whose  labouring  beautie  brancht  itselfe  abroade  ; 
But  now  old  age  his  glorie  hath  remoud, 
And  Greener  obiectes  are  my  eyes  aboade." 

Yerses  by  Henry  Ypchear,  prefixed  to  Greene's  Menaphon,  1587. 
t  ''  As  Italy  had  Dante,  Boccace,  Petrarch,  Tasso,  Celiano,  and  Ariosto ;  so  England  had  Matthew 
Boydon,  Thomas  Atchelow,  Thomas  Watson,  Thomas  Kid,  Robert  Qreene,  and  (George  Peele."— Meret's 
Palladit  Tamia,  Wits  Treasvry,  1598,  fol.  282. 

§  The  former  contains  five  pieces  from  Menaphon  and  two  from  Never  too  Late ;  the  latter,  one 
from  the  Orpharifm* 
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In  the  Biographia  Dramatica  and  in  other  pubhcations  it  is  positively  stated 
that  Greene  occasionally  prostituted  his  talents  for  the  amusement  of  the  rakes  of 
the  day,  and  that  some  of  his  pieces  were  polluted  by  gross  obscenity.  I  am  much 
deceived  if  this  bo  not  one  of  those  falsehoods  which  creep  into  literary  history,  and 
are  transferred  from  book  to  book,  through  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of 
biographers  and  editors  ;  few  of  the  persons  perhaps  who  made  the  assertion  having 
ever  read  one  quarter  of  his  works.  It  originated,  I  presume,  partly  in  a 
misconception  of  the  author  s  meaning,  when  he  speaks  with  regret  of  the  lighter 
productions  of  his  pen ;  and  partly  in  the  misrepresentations  of  puritanic  writers. 
Greene,  in  an  Address  to  George  CMbrd,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  before  his  Mourning 
Garmentf  1590,  says  ;  **  Having  myself  ouer- weaned  with  them  of  Nineuie  in 
publishing  sundry  wanton  pamphlets,  and  setting  forth  ajtiomes  of  amorous 
philosophy,  tandem  aliquando  taught  with  a  feeling  of  my  palpable  follies,  and 
hearing  with  the  eares  of  my  heart  Jonas  crying,  '  Except  thou  repent,'  as  I  haue 
changed  the  inward  affects  of  my  minde,  so  I  haue  turned  my  wanton  workes  to 

effectuall  labours. I  hope  your  lordship  will  bo  glad,  with 

Augustus  Caesar,  to  read  the  reformation  of  a  second  Ouid ;  pardon,  my  lord, 
inferiour  by  a  thousand  degrees  to  him  in  wit  or  learning,  but  I  feare  halfe  as  fond 
in  publishing  amorous  fancies.'*  *  AH,  I  believe,  that  we  are  to  gather  from  these 
expressions  is,  that  he  had  written  pieces,  which,  being  on  the  subject  of  love,  were 
light  and  trivial, — that  (as  one  of  his  panegyrists,  Roger  Portington,  tells  him,  in 
verses  prefixed  to  the  First  Part  of  Mamillia^  1583,)  he  had 

'*  paynted  ont  Dan  Cupids  craft, 
And  set  at  large  the  donbtf all  chance  of  fancies  drafle." 

"I  promised,  gentlemen,"  says  Greene  in  an  Address  to  the  Gentleman  Readers 
before  Fhilomeloy  <fec.,  1592,  "  both  in  my  Mourning  Garmentj  and  Fareivell  to  Follie^ 
neuer  to  busie  my  selfe  about  any  wanton  pamphlets  againo,  nor  to  haue  my  brayne 
counted  so  addle  as  to  set  out  any  matter  that  were  amorous  :  but  yet  am  I  come, 
contrary  to  vow  and  promise,  once  againe  to  the  presse  with  a  labour  of  loue,  which  I 
hatched  long  agoe,  though  now  brought  forth  to  light :"  and  let  it  be  observed,  that 
Philomela  (which  is  inscribed  to  Lady  Fitzwaters)  is  a  moral  tale  of  great  beauty. — 
The  author  of  a  pamphlet  called  Martine  Mar-sictus.  A  second  replie  against  the 
defemory  and  apology  of  Sixties  the  fifths  <kc.  1592,  has  the  following  passages  in  his 
preface,  which  were  undoubtedly  pointed  at  Greene  :  "  What  publishing  of  friuolous 


•  In  Greene's  Quip  for  an  UpgtaH  Courtier^  <te.y  are  these  words  ;  **Only  I  must  needes  say  to  him 
that  some  of  his  trade  will  print  lewd  bookes  and  bawdy  pamphlets,  but  auri  sacra  fames  quid  non  /" 
I  remember  perfectly  to  have  seen  an  edition  of  this  tract  with  the  date  1592  (during  which  year  it 
seems  to  have  been  several  times  printed),  wherein,  after  the  words  **  bawdy  pamphlets,"  was  inserted, 
between  brackets,  "  by  R.  G."  :  but  in  the  edition  of  1592,  in  the  King's  Library,  the  passage  stands 
as  just  given. 
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and  scurrilous  prognostications,  as  if  Will  Sommers  were  againe  reuiued !  what 
counterfeiting  and  cogging  of  prodigious  and  fietbulous  monsters,  as  if  thej  labored  to 
exceede  the  poet  in  his  Metamorphosis  !  what  lasciuious,  vnhonest,  and  amorous 
discourses,  such  as  Augustus  in  a  heathen  common-wealth  could  neuer  tolerate  !  and 
yet  they  shame  not  to  subscribe,  'By  a  graduate  in  Cambridge,  in  Artibus 
Magister' j  as  if  men  should  iudge  of  the  fruites  of  art  by  the  ragges  and  parings  of 
wit,  and  endite  the  vniuersities  as  not  onely  accessary  to  their  vanitie  but  nurses  of 
bawdry  :  we  would  the  world  should  know,  that  howsoeuer  those  places  haue  power 

to  create  a  Master  of  Artes,  yet  the  art  of  loue  is  none  of  the  seauen 

thus  affecting  to  bee  famous,  they  become  notorious,  that  it  may 

be  saide  of  them  as  of  the  Sophisters  at  Athens,  dum  volunt  haberi  celebriUr  docti, 
innotescunt  imigniter  asinini,  and  when  with  shame  they  see  their  folly,  they  are  faine 
to  put  on  a  mourning  garment,  and  crie.  Farewell"*  But  is  not  this  merely  the 
language  of  some  canting  individual,  who  held  in  utter  loathing  any  writer  whose 
pen  had  been  employed  on  tales  of  love? — In  that  very  curious  poetical  tract, 
Greene's  Ftmeralls  by  R.  B.t,  Gent.,  Id  94,  the  purity  of  his  amorous  pieces  is 
particularly  dwelt  upon ; 

''  He,  he  is  dead,  that  wrote  of  your  delights  ; 
That  wrote  of  ladies  and  of  parramours ; 
Of  buddiog  beantie,  and  hir  branched  leanes, 
Of  sweet  content  in  royall  nuptialls. 


His  gadding  Mnse,  although  it  ran  of  Ione» 

Tet  did  bee  sweetly  morralise  his  songs ; 

Ne  euer  gaae  the  looser  cause  to  laugh, 

Ne  men  of  indgement,  for  to  be  offended.*'— ^g.  B. 


*  An  allusion  to  Greene's  Mourning  Garment  and  Farewell  to  Folly, 

f  Ritson  supposed  that  B.  B.  meant  Richard  Bamfield ;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  he  ooald 
hare  been  the  author  of  so  mean  a  composition. — Qreen^a  FwneraUi  oontauii  the  following 

'*  Catalogue  of  certaine  of 
his  Bookes. 

Camilla  for  the  first  and  second  part ; 
The  Card  of  Fanckf  and  his  TtUlies  loue  ; 
His  Nunquam  <era,  and  his  Nightingale  ; 
His  Spaniek  Maaquerado^  and  his  Change  ; 
His  Menapkon^  and  Metamorphosii ; 
His  Orpkarionf  and  the  Denmarke  King  ; 
His  Censuref  and  his  Loue$  Tritameron  ; 
His  JHtputatum,  and  The  Death  of  him 
TJiat  makes  all  England  shed  eo  many  tearee  ; 
And  many  more  that  I  haue  neuer  seene, 
May  witnes  well  ynto  the  world — his  wit 
Had  he  so  well  as  well  applied  it.*' 

Sig.  C  2. 
In  the  8th  and  9th  lines  there  is  an  allusion  to  Greene's  poem  on  the  death  of  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  A  Maiden^ s  Dream  (already  mentioned,  p.  36). 
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In  The  Repentarux  of  Robert  Greene  his  love-pamphlets  arc  noticed  in  no  stronger 
terms  of  reprobation  than  "  These  vanities  and  other  trifling  pamphlets  I  penned  of 
loue  and  vaine  fantasies  was  my  chiefest  stay  of  lining;  and  for  those  mj  vaine 
discourses  I  was  beloued  of  the  more  vainer  sort  of  people,"  &c.  Sig.  C  3.  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten  that  Greene  was  in  the  habit  of  inscribing  his  productions  to 
high-bom  personages,  both  male  and  female :  and  would  the  notorious  author 
of  grossly  licentious  tracts  have  presumed  to  aspire  to  the  patronage  of  such  illus- 
trious names  as  are  to  be  found  in  note  t  p.  36 ) 

Pandosto,  The  triumph  of  Time,  <fea,  1588  (with  the  running-title,  The  Historie 
of  Dorastus  and  Faiumia),  is  perhaps  the  most  memorable  of  the  prose-works  of  Greene, 
because  on  it  our  great  dramatist  founded  his  Winter's  Tale,  To  those  who  may 
read  the  novel  for  the  first  time,  having  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  play 
of  Shakespeare, — and  to  what  reader  is  it  altogether  unknown  ? — the  former  will 
appear  cold  and  uninteresting  on  a  recollection  of  the  marvellous  truth  and  reality 
of  the  latter.  But  Pandosto  is  far  from  a  contemptible  production  :  if  portions  of  it 
are  disfigured  by  bad  taste  and  coarseness  of  feeling,  there  are  also  portions  composed 
in  a  very  pleasing  and  affecting  manner.  The  story,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
was  the  invention  of  Greene  :  how  far  Shakespeare  has  deviated  from  it  I  proceed 
to  show.  ♦  "  In  the  countrey  of  Bohemia  there  rayned  a  king  called  Pandosto, 
whose  fortimate  successe  in  warres  against  his  foes,  and  bountifull  curtesie  towardes 
his  friendes  in  peace,  made  him  to  be  greatly  feared  and  loued  of  all  men.  This 
Pandosto  had  to  wife  a  ladie  called  Bellaria,  by  birth  royall,  learned  by  education, 
faire  by  nature,  by  vertues  famous;  so  that  it  was  hard  to  iudge  whether  her 
beautie,  fortune,  or  vertue,  wanne  the  greatest  commendations.  These  two,  lincked 
together  in  perfect  loue,  led  their  Hues  with  such  fortimate  content  that  their 
subiects  greatly  reioyced  to  see  their  quiet  disposition.  They  had  not  beene 
married  long,  but  fortime  (willing  to  increase  their  happines)  lent  them  a  sonne,  so 
adorned  with  the  gifts  of  nature  as  the  perfection  of  the  childe  greatly  augmented 
the  loue  of  the  parentes  and  the  ioy  of  their  commons."  ....*"  Fortune 
enuious  of  such  happy  successe,  willing  to  shewe  some  signe  of  her  inconstancie, 
turned  her  wheele,  and  darkned  their  bright  sun  of  prosperitie  with  the  mistie 
cloudes  of  mishap  and  misery.  For  it  so  happened  that  Egistus  king  of  Sycilia,  who 
in  his  youth  had  bene  brought  vp  with  Pandosto,  desirous  to  shewe  that  neither 
tracte  of  time  nor  distance  of  place  could  diminish  their  former  friendship,  prouided 
a  nauie  of  ships  and  say  led  into  Bohemia,  to  visite  his  old  friend  and  companion  : 
who,  hearing  of  his  arriuall,  went  himselfe  in  person  and  his  wife  Bellaria, 
accompanied  with  a  great  traine  of  lords  and  ladies,  to  mcete  Egistus  ;  and  espying 
him,  alighted  from  his  horse,  embraced  him  very  louingly,  protesting  that  nothing 


*  I  qnote  from  the  edition  of  1588.     (Since  the  first  appearance  of  the  present  memoir,  Pandosto  has 
been  reprinted  complete  in  Collier^s  ShcJcespeare'i  Library.) 


:y 
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in  the  world  could  haue  happened  more  acceptable  to  him  then  his  comming,  wishing 
his  wife  to  welcome  his  olde  friend  and  acquaintance  :  who  (to  shewe  how  she  liked 
him  whom  her  husband  loued)  intertayned  him  with  such  familiar  curtesie  as  Egistus 
peroeiued  himselfe  to  bee  verie  well  welcome.  After  they  had  thus  saluted  and 
embraced  eche  other,  they  moimted  againe  on  horsbacke,  and  rode  toward  the  citie, 
deuising  and  recounting  howe  being  children  they  had  passed  their  youth  in  friendely 
pastimes :  where,  by  the  meanes  of  the  citizens,  Egistus  was  receyued  with  triumphs 
and  shewes,  in  such  sort  that  he  maruelled  how  on  so  small  a  warning  they  coulde 
make  such  preparation.  Passing  the  streetes  thus  with  such  rare  sightes,  they  rode 
on  to  the  pallace :  where  Pandosto  entertained  Egistus  and  his  Sycilians  with  such 
banqueting  and  simiptuous  cheare,  so  royally  as  they  all  had  cause  to  commend  his 
princely  liberaUty;  yea,  the  verie  basest  slaue  that  was  knowne  to  come  from 
Sycilia  was  vsed  with  such  curtesie  that  Egistus  might  easily  perceiue  how  both  bee 
and  his  were  honored  for  his  friendes  sake.  Bellaria  (who  in  her  time  was  the 
flower  of  curtesie),  willing  to  shew  how  ynfaynedly  shee  looued  her  husband  by  his 
fiiends  intertainement,  vsed  him  likewise  so  familiarly  that  her  countenance 
bewnded  how  her  minde  was  affected  towardes  him ;  oftentimes  comming  herselfe 
into  his  bed-chamber  to  see  that  nothing  should  be  amis  to  mishke  him.  This 
honest  famiHarity  increased  dayly  more  and  more  betwixt  them  ;  for  Bellaria,  noting 
in  Egistus  a  princely  and  boimtifull  minde,  adorned  with  sundrie  and  excellent 
qualities,  and  Egistus,  finding  in  her  a  vertuous  and  curteous  disposition,  there  grew 
such  a  secret  vniting  of  their  affections,  that  the  qne  could  not  well  be  without  the 
company  of  the  other  ;  insomuch  that  when  Pandosto  was  busied  with  such  yrgent 
affaires  that  hee  could  not  bee  present  with  his  friend  Egistus,  Bellaria  would  walke 
with  him  into  the  garden,  where  they  two  in  priuat  and  pleasant  deuises  would 
passe  away  the  time  to  both  their  contents.  This  custome  still  continuing  betwixt 
them,  a  certaine  melancholy  passion  entring  the  minde  of  Pandosto  draue  him  into 
sundiy  and  doubtfull  thoughts.  First,  he  called  to  minde  the  beauty  of  his  wife 
Bellaria,  the  comelines  and  brauerie  of  his  friend  Egistus,  thinking  that  loue  was 
aboue  all  lawes,  and  therefore  to  be  staied  with  no  law ;  that  it  was  hard  to  put 
fire  and  flaxe  together  without  burning ;  that  their  open  pleasures  might  breede  his 
secrete  displeasures.  He  considered  with  himselfe  that  Egistus  was  a  man  and  must 
needes  loue ;  that  his  wife  was  a  woman  and  therefore  subiect  vnto  loue ;  and  that 
where  fimcy  forced,  friendship  was  of  no  force.  These  and  such  like  doubtfull 
thoughtes,  a  long  time  smoothering  in  his  stomacke,  beganne  at  last  to  kindle  in  his 
minde  a  secret  mistrust,  which,  increased  by  suspition,  grewe  at  last  to  a  flaming 
iealousie  that  so  tormented  him  as  he  could  take  no  rest  He  then  began  to 
measure  all  their  actions,  and  to  misconstrue  of  their  too  priuate  familiaritie,  iudging 
that  it  was  not  for  honest  affection,  but  for  disordinate  fancy ;  so  that  hee  began  to 
watch  them  more  narrowely,  to  see  if  hee  coulde  gette  any  true  or  certaine  proofe  to 
confirme  his  doubtfull  suspition.     While  thus  he  noted  their  lookes  and  gestures, 
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and  BTspected  their  thoughtes  and  meaninges,  they  two,  seely  sotdes,  who  doubted 
nothing  of  this  his  treacherous  intent,  frequented  daily  eache  others  companie :  which 
draue  him  into  such  a  franticke  passion,  that  he  beganne  to  beare  a  secret  hate  to 
Egistufi  and  a  lowring  oountenaunce  to  Bellaria ;  who  marueiling  at  such  ynaccus- 
tomed  frowns,  began  to  cast  beeyond  the  moone,  and  to  enter  into  a  thousand 
simdrie  thoughtes,  which  way  she  should  offend  her  husband ;  but  finding  in  herselfe 
a  deare  conscience,  oeassed  to  muse,  Tntil  such  time  as  she  might  find  fit 
opportunitie  to  demaund  the  cause  of  his  dumps.  In  the  meane  time  Pandostoes 
minde  was  so  farre  charged  with  iealousy  that  he  did  no  longer  doubt,  but  was 
assured  (as  he  thought),  that  his  friend  Egistus  had  entered  a  wrong  pointe  in  his 
tables,  and  so  had  played  him  false  play :  whereupon,  desirous  to  reuenge  so  great 
an  iniuiy,  he  thought  best  to  dissemble  the  grudge  with  a  faire  and  friendly 
countenance,  and  so  vnder  the  shape  of  a  friend  to  shew  him  the  tricke  of  a  foe. 
Deuising  with  himself  a  long  time  how  he  might  best  put  away  Egistus  without 
suspitioQ  of  treacherous  murder,  hee  concluded  at  last  to  poyson  him."  Pandosto 
endeavours  to  accomplish  his  purpose  by  means  of  Franion  his  cup-bearer,  offering 
him  at  last  either  preferment  or  death  according  as  he  should  consent  or  refuse  to 
become  the  instrument  of  his  vengeance.  Franion  promises  to  despatch  Egistus ; 
but  soon  after  informs  that  monarch  of  his  danger,  and  flies  with  him  from  Bohemia. 
Pandosto  now  '^  oommaundes  that  his  wife  should  be  carried  straight  to  prison  vntil 
they  heard  further  of  his  pleasure.  The  guarde,  vnwilling  to  lay  their  hands  on  * 
such  a  vertuous  prinoesse,  and  y^t  fearing  the  kings  fury,  went  very  sorrowfull  to 
fulfill  their  charge*  Comming  to  the  queenes  lodging,  they  found  her  playing  with 
her  yong  sonne  Gktrinter;  vnto  whom  with  teares  doing  the  message,  Bellaria, 
astonished  at  such  a  hard  oensiu^,  and  finding  her  cleere  conscience  a  sure  aduocate 
to  pleade  in  her  cause,  went  to  the  prison  most  willingly ;  where  with  sighes  and 
teares  shee  past  away  the  time  till  she  might  come  to  her  triall."  Pandosto  next 
^  caused  a  generall  proclamation  to  be  made  through  all  his  realme,  that  the  queene 
and  Egistus  had,  by  the  helpe  of  Franion,  not  onely  conmiitted  most  incestuous 
adultery,  but  also  had  conspired  the  kings  death ;  wherevpon  the  traitor  Franion 
was  fled  away  with  Egistus,  and  Bellaria  was  most  iustly  imprisoned."  Presently 
Bellaria  finds  herself  pregnant,  and  laments  her  &te  with  bitter  complaints.  ^'  The 
jaylor,  pitying  those  her  heauie  passions,  thinking  that  if  the  king  knew  she  were 
with  childe,  he  would  somewhat  appease  his  fury  and  release  her  from  prison,  went 
in  al  hast  and  certified  Pandosto  what  the  effect  of  Bellarias  complaint  was  :  who  no 
sooner  heard  the  jaylor  say  she  was  with  childe,  but  as  one  possessed  with  a 
phrenzie,  he  rose  vp  in  a  rage,  swearing  that  shee,  and  the  basterd  brat  she  was 
[quick]  withaU,  should  die,  if  the  gods  themselues  said  no  ;  thinking  that  sm-ely  by 
computation  of  time,  that  Egistus  and  not  he  was  the  father  to  the  childe.      This 
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suspitious  thought  galled  afresh  his*  halfe-healed  sore,  in  so  much  as  he  could  take 
no  rest  vntill  he  might  mittigate  his  choUer  with  a  iust  reuenge  ;  which  happened 
presently  after.  For  Bellaria  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  faire  and  beautifull  daughter : 
which  no  sooner  Pandosto  hearde  but  he  determined  that  both  Bellaria  and  the 
young  infant  should  be  burnt  with  fire.  His  nobles,  hearing  of  the  kings  cruell 
sentence,  sought  by  perswasions  to  diuert  him  from  his  bloodie  determination,  laying 
before  his  face  the  innocencie  of  the  childe,  and  vertuous  disposition  of  his  wife,  how 
she  had  continually  loued  and  honoured  him  so  tenderly  that  without  due  proofe  he 
oould  not,  nor  ought  not,  to  appeach  her  of  that  crime.  And  if  she  had  faulted,  yet 
it  were  more  honourable  to  pardon  with  mercy  then  to  punish  with  extremity,  and 
more  kingly  to  be  commended  of  pitty  than  accused  of  rigour ;  and  as  for  the  childe, 
if  he  should  punish  it  for  the  mothers  offence,  it  were  to  striue  against  nature 
and  iustice ;  and  that  vnnatural  actions  doe  more  offend  the  gods  then  men ;  how 
causelesse  cruelty  nor  innocent  blood  neuer  scapes  without  reuenge.  These  and  such 
like  reasons  oould  not  appease  his  rage,  but  he  rested  resolute  in  this,  that  Bellaria 
being  an  adultresse,  the  childe  was  a  bastard,  and  he  would  not  suffer  that  such  an 
infamous  brat  should  call  him  father.  Yet  at  last  (seeing  his  noblemen  were 
importunate  ypon  him)  he  waa  content  to  spare  the  childes  life,  and  yet  to  put  it  to 
a  worse  death.  For  he  found  out  this  deuise,  that  seeing  {e^  he  thought)  it  came  by 
fortune,  so  he  would  commit  it  to  the  charge  of  fortune,  and  therefore  caused  a 
little  cock-boat  to  be  prouided,  wherein  he  meant  to  put  the  babe,  and  then  send  it 
to  the  mercies  of  the  seas  and  the  destenies.  From  this  his  peeres  in  no  wise  could 
perswade  him,  but  that  he  sent  presently  two  of  his  guard  to  fetch  the  childe  :  who 
being  come  to  the  prison,  and  with  weeping  teares  recounting  their  maisters  message, 
Bellaria  no  sooner  heard  the  rigorious  resolution  of  her  mercilesse  husband  but  she 
fell  downe  in  a  swound,  so  that  all  thought  she  had  bin  dead ;  yet  at  last  being 
come  to  her  selfe,  shee  cryed  and  screeched  out  in  this  wise.  'Alas,  sweete 
infortunate  babe,  scarce  borne,  before  enuied  by  fortime !  would  the  day  of  thy 
birth  had  beene  the  terme  of  thy  life !  then  shouldest  thou  haue  made  an  ende  to 
care,  and  preuented  thy  Others  rigour.  Thy  faults  cannot  yet  deserue  such  hatefull 
reuenge ;  thy  dayes  are  too  short  for  so  sharpe  a  doome  ;  but  thy  vntimely  death 
must  pay  thy  mothers  debts,  and  her  guiltlesse  crime  must  bee  thy  gastly  ciirse. 
And  shalt  thou,  sweete  babe,  be  committed  to  fortune,  when  thou  art  already  spited 
by  fortune  ?  Shall  the  seas  be  thy  harbour,  and  the  hard  boate  thy  cradle  )  Shall 
thy  tender  mouth,  in  steede  of  sweete  kisses,  be  nipped  with  bitter  stormes  ?  Shalt 
thou  haue  the  whistling  windes  for  thy  lullabie,  and  the  salt  sea  fome  insteede  of 
sweete  milke  ?  Alas,  what  destinies  would  assigne  such  hard  hap )  What  father 
would  be  so  cruell  1  Or  what  gods  will  not  reuenge  such  rigor  ?  Let  me  kisse  thy 
lippes,  sweete  infant,  and  wet  thy  tender  cheekes  with  my  teares,  and  put  this 
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chayne  about  thy  little  necke,  that,  if  fortune  saue  thee,  it  may  helpe  to  succour 

thee.     Thus,*  since  thou  must  goe  to  surge  in  the  gastfull  seas,  with  a  sorrowfull 

kisse  I  bid  thee  farewell,  and  I  pray  the  gods  thou  maist  fare  welL'     Such  and  so 

great  was  her  griefe,  that,  her  vitall  spirits  being  suppressed  with  sorrow,  she  fell 

againe  downe  into  a  trance,  hauing  her  sences  so  sotted  with  oare,  that  after  shee  was 

reuiued,  yet  shee  lost  her  memorie,  and  lay  for  a  great  time  without  mouing,  as  one 

in  a  trance.     The  guard  left  her  in  this  perplexitie,  and  carried  the  child  to  the 

king  ;  who,  quite  deuoide  of  pity,  commanded  that  without  delay  it  should  bee  put 

in  the  boat,  hauing  neither  saile  nor  ruddert  to  guid  it,  and  so  to  bee  carried  into  the 

midst  of  the  sea,  and  there  left  to  the  wind  and  wane  as  the  destinies  please  to 

appoint.     The  very  ship-men,  seeing  the  sweete  countenance  of  the  yong  babe,  began 

to   accuse   the  king  of  rigor,   and  to   pity  the   childs  hard  fortune :   but  feare 

constrayned  them  to  that  which  their  natiu^  did  abhorre ;  so  that  they  placed  it  in 

one  of  the  ends  of  the  boat,  and  with  a  few  greene  bows  made  a  homely  cabben  to 

shroud  it  as  they  could  troia  wind  and  weather.     Hauing  thus  trimmed  the  boat, 

they  tied  it  to  a  ship,  and  so  haled  it  into  the  mayne  sea,  and  then  cut  in  sunder  the 

coarde :  which  they  had  no  sooner  done,  but  there  arose  a  mighty  tempest,  which 

tossed  the  little  boate  so  vehemently  in  the  wanes  that  the  ship-men  thought  it 

coulde  not  continue  longe  without  sincking;  yea,  the  storme  grewe  so  great,  that  with 

much  labour  and  perill  they  got  to  the  shoare."     Bellaria  being  brought  into  open 

court  for  her  trial,  ,"  fell  downe  vpon  her  knees,  and  desired  the  king  that  for  the 

lone  ho  bare  to  his  young  sonne  Garinter,  whome  she  brought  into  the  world,  that 

hee  woulde  graunt  her  a  request ;  which  was  this,  that  it  would  please  his  maiestie 

to  send  sixe  of  his  noblemen  whome  he  best  trusted  to  the  Isle  of  Delphos,  there  to 

enquire  of  the  Oracle  of  Apollo  whether  she  had  committed  adultery  with  Egistus, 

or  conspired  to  poyson  him  with  Franion ;  and  if  the  god  Apollo,  who  by  his  deuine 

essence  knew  al  secrets,  gaue  answere  that  she  was  guiltie,  she  were  content  to  suffer 

any  torment,   were   it  neuer  so   terrible.     The   request  was    so   reasonable   that 

Pandosto  could  not  for  shame  deny  it,  vnlcsse  he  woulde  bee  coimted  of  all  his 

subiects  more  wilfull  then  wise  :  he  therefore  agreed  that  with  as  much  speede  as 

might  be  there  should  be  certaine  embassadores  dispatched  to  the  He  of  Delphos ; 

and  in  the  meane  season  he  commanded  that  his  wife  should  be  kept  in  close  prison. 

Bellaria  hauing  obtained  this  graunt,  was  now  more  carefull  for  her  little  babe  that 

floated  on  the  seas  then  sorrowfull  for  her  owne  mishap ;  for  of  that  she  doubted ;  of 

her  selfe  shee  was  assured,  knowing  if  Apollo  should  giue  oracle  according  to  the 

thoughts  of  the  hart,  yet  the  sentence  should  goe   one  her  side,  such  was  the 

clearenes  of  her  minde  in  this  case.     But  Pandosto  (whose  suspitious  head  still 

remained  in  one  song)  chose  out  six  of  his  nobility  whom  hee  knew  were  scarse 

indifferent  men  in  the  queenes  behalfe,  and  prouiding  all  things  fit  for  their  ioiuney 
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sent  them  to  Delphos.  They  willing  to  fulfill  the  kinges  commaund,  and  desirous  to 
see  the  situation  and  custome  of  the  iland,  dispatched  their  affaires  with  as  much 
speede  as  might  bo,  and  embarked  themselues  to  this  voyage  ;  which  (the  wind  and 
weather  seruing  fit  for  their  purpose)  was  soone  ended.  For  within  three  weekes 
they  arriued  at  Delphos :  where  they  were  no  sooner  set  on  lande  but  with  great 
deuotion  they  went  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  and  there  ofiring  sacrifice  to  the  god 
and  gifbes  to  the  priest,  as  the  custome  was,  they  humbly  craued  an  aunswere  of 
their  demaimd.  They  had  not  long  kneeled  at  the  altar,  but  Apollo  with  a  loude 
voice  saide,  *  Bohemians,  what  you  finde  behinde  the  alter  take,  and  depart.'  They 
forthwith  obeying  the  oracle,  foimde  a  soroule  of  parchment  wherein  was  written 
these  words  in  letters  of  golde ; 

THE  ORACLE. 

SuspiHon  is  no  proof e;  iecUousie  it  an  vnequaU  iudge :  Bdlaria  it  chad;  Egistma  hlamelene;  Franion 
a  true  tubiect;  Pandotto  irtacherous;  his  babe  an  innocent;  and  the  king  shal  Hue  vnthout  an 
heire^  if  thai  which  is  lost  he  not  founde. 

As  soone  as  they  had  taken  out  this  scroule,  the  priest  of  the  god  commaunded 
them  that  they  should  not  presume  to  read  it  before  they  came  in  the  presence  of 
Pandosto,  vnlesse  they  would  incurre  the  displeasure  of  Apollo."  On  their  retiun  to 
Bohemia,  Bellaria  being  brought  again  into  the  judgment-hall  before  the  assembled 
lords  and  commons,  speaks  thus ;  ''  'If  the  deuine  powers  bee  priuy  to  humane  actions 
(as  no  doubt  they  are),  I  hope  my  patience  shall  make  fortune  blushe,  and  my 
vnspotted  life  shall  staine  spightfull*  discredit  For  although  lying  report  hath  sought 
to  appeach  mine  honor,  and  suspition  hath  intended  to  soyle  my  credit  with  infamie, 
yet  where  vertue  keepeth  the  forte,  report  and  suspition  may  assayle,  but  neuer  sack. 
How  I  haue  led  my  life  before  Egistus  comming,  I  appeale,  Pandosto,  to  the  gods 
and  to  thy  conscience.  What  hath  passed  betwixt  him  and  me,  the  gods  onely  know, 
and  I  hope  will  presently  reueale.  That  I  loued  Egistus,  I  cannot  denie ;  that  I 
honored  him,  I  shame  not  to  confesse  :  to  the  one  I  was  forced  by  his  vertues ;  to 
the  other  for  his  dignities.  But  as  touching  lasciuious  lust,  I  say  Egistus  is  honest, 
and  hope  myselfe  to  be  found  without  spot :  for  Franion,  I  can  neither  accuse  him 
nor  excuse  him,  for  I  was  not  priuie  to  his  departure  :  and  that  this  is  true  which  I 
haue  heere  rehearsed,  I  referre  myselfe  to  the  deuine  oracle.'  Bellaria  had  no  sooner 
sayd,  but  the  king  commaunded  that  one  of  his  dukes  should  reade  the  contentes 
of  the  scroule ;  which  after  the  commons  had  heard,  they  gaue  a  great  shout, 
reioyaing  and  clapping  their  hands  that  the  queene  was  cleare  of  that  false  accusation. 
But  the  king,  whose  conscience  was  a  witnesse  against  him  of  his  witlesse  furie  and 
false-suspected  iealousie,  was  so  ashamed  of  his  rashe  folly  that  he  intreated  his 
nobles  to  perswade  Bellaria  to  forgiue  and  forget  these  iniuries ;  promising  not  onely 
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to  shew  himselfe  a  lojall  and  louing  husband,  but  also  to  reconcile  himselfe  to 
figistus  and  Franion ;  reuealing  then  before  them  all  the  cause  of  their  secrete 
flighte,  and  how  treacherously  hee  thought  to  haue  practised  his  death,  if  the  good 
minde  of  his  cupbearer  had  not  preuented  his  purpose.  As  thus  he  was  relating  the 
whole  matter,  there  was  worde  brought  him  that  his  young  sonne  Garinter  was 
sodainly  dead  :  which  newes  so  soone  as  Bellaria  heard,  surcharged  before  with 
extreame  ioy  and  now  suppressed  with  heauie  sorrowe,  her  vitall  spirites  were  so 
stopped  that  she  fell  downe  presently  dead,  and  could  be  neuer  reuiued.  This 
Bodaine  sight  so  appalled  the  kinges  senoes  that  he  sanck  from  his  seate  in  a  sound, 
so  as  he  was  fayne  to  be  carried  by  his  nobles  to  his  pallace,  where  hee  lay  by  the 
space  of  three  dayes  without  speache.  His  conunons  were,  as  men  in  dispaire,  so 
diuersly  distressed ;  there  was  nothing  but  moiuning  and  lamentation  to  be  heard 
throughout  al  Bohemia ;  their  young  prince  dead,  their  vertuous  queene  bereaued 
of  her  Ufe,  and  their  king  and  soueraigne  in  great  hazard  :  this  tragicall  discourse  of 
fortune  so  daimted  them  as  they  went  like  shadowes,  not  men ;  yet  somewhat  to 
comfort  their  heauie  hearts,  they  heard  that  Pandosto  was  come  to  himselfe  and  had 
recouered  his  speache  :  who  as  in  a  fury  brayed  out  these  bitter  speaches.  '  0  miser- 
able Pandosto,  what  surer  witnesse  then  conscience  ?  what  thoughts  more  sower  then 
suspition  ?  what  plague  more  bad  then  iealousie  ?  Unnaturall  actions  offend  the  gods 
more  than  men ;  and  causelesse  crueltie  neuer  scapes  without  reuenge.  I  haue 
committed  such  a  bloudy  fact,  as  repent  I  may,  but  recall  I  cannot.  Ah,  iealousie  I 
a  hell  to  the  minde,  and  a  horror  to  the  conscience,  suppressing  reason,  and  inciting 
rage  :  a  worse  passion  then  phrensie,  a  greater  plague  than  madnesse.  Are  the  gods 
lust  7  then  let  them  reuenge  such  brutishe  crueltie  :  my  innocent  babe  I  haue 
drowned  in  the  seas ;  my  louing  wife  I  haue  slaine  with  slaunderous  suspition  ;  my 
trustie  Mend  I  haue  sought  to  betray ;  and  yet  the  gods  are  slacke  to  plague  such 
offences.  Ah,  Tniust  Apollo  !  Pandosto  is  the  man  that  hath  committed  the  faulte  : 
why  should  Garinter,  seely  childe,  abide  the  paine  1  Well,  sith  the  gods  meane  to 
prolong  my  dayes  to  increase  my  dolour,  I  will  offer  my  guiltie  bloud  a  sacrifice  to 
those  sackles  *  soules  whose  lines  are  lost  by  my  rigorous  folly.'  And  with  that  he 
reached  at  a  rapier  to  haue  murdered  himselfe  :  but  his  peeres  being  present  stayed 
him  from  such  a  bloudy  acte,  perswading  him  to  think  that  the  commonwealth  con- 
sisted on  his  safetie,  and  that  those  sheepe  could  not  but  perish  that  wanted  a 
sheepheard ;  wishing  that,  if  hee  would  not  line  for  himselfe,  yet  he  should  haue 
care  of  his  subiects,  and  to  put  such  fancies  out  of  his  minde,  sith  in  sores  past  help 
salues  doe  not  heale  but  hurt,  and  in  thinges  past  cure  care  is  a  corrasiuc.  With 
these  and  such  like  perswasions  the  kinge  was  ouercome,  and  began  somewhat  to 
quiet  his  minde  ;  so  that  assoone  as  hee  could  goe  abroad,  hee  caused  his  wife  to  bee 
embalmed  and  wrapt  in  lead  with  her  yoimg  sonne  Garinter ;  erecting  a  rich  and 
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famous  sepulohre,  wherein  hee  intombed  them  both,  making  such  solemne  obsequies 
at  her  funeral  as  al  Bohemia  might  peroeiue  he  did  greatly  repent  him  of  his  fore- 
passed  folly ;  causing  this  epitaph  to  be  ingrauen  on  her  tombe  in  letters  of  golde; 

THE  EPITAPH. 

Here  lyes  entombde  BeUaria  faire^ 

PaUly  €tecuaed  to  he  wnckcute  ; 
Cleared  by  ApoUos  taered  doome^ 

Yet  $laine  by  iealousie  at  Uut, 

What  ere  thou  he  thai  pauett  by, 
Curtte  him  that  causde  this  queene  to  die. 

This  epitaph  being  ingrauen,  Pandosto  would  once  a  day  repaire  to  the  tombe,  and 
there  with  watry  plaintes  bewaile  his  misfortune ;  oouctiug  no  other  companion  but 
sorrowe,  nor  no  other  harmonic  but  repentance.  But  leaning  him  to  his  dolorous 
passions,  at  last  let  ts  oome  to  shewe  the  tragicaU  discourse  of  the  yoimg  infant 
Who,  beeing  tossed  with  winde  and  wane,  floated  two  whole  daies  without  succour, 
readie  at  euery  pufie  to  bee  drowned  in  the  sea ;  till  at  last  the  tempest  ceassed,  and 
the  little  boate  was  driuen  with  the  tyde  into  the  coast  of  Sycilia,  where,  sticking 
vppon  the  sandes,  it  rested.  .Fortune  minding  to  be  wanton  (willing  to  shewe  that 
as  she  hath  wrinckles  on  her  browes,  so  shoe  hath  dimples  in  her  cheekes),  thought, 
after  so  many  sower  lookes,  to  lend  a  fayned  smile,  and,  after  a  puffing  storme,  to 
bring  a  pretty  calmo  :  shee  -began  thus  to  dally.  It  fortuned  a  poore  mercenaiy 
sheepheard  that  dwelled  in  Sycilia,  who  got  his  lining  by  other  mens  flockes,  missed 
one  of  his  sheepe,  and  thinking  it  had  strayed  into  the  couert  that  was  hard  by, 
sought  very  diligently  to  find  that  which  he  could  not  see,  fearing  either  that  the 
wolues  or  eagles  had  yndone  him  (for  hee  was  so  poore  as  a  sheepe  was  halfe  his 
substaunce),  wandered  downe  toward  the  sea-cliffes,  to  see  if  perchaunce  the  sheepe 
was  browsing  on  the  sea-iuy,  whereon  they  greatly  doe  feede.  But  not  finding  her 
there,  as  he  was  ready  to  retume  to  his  flocke,  hee  heard  a  childe  crie ;  but  knowing 
there  was  no  house  nere,  he  thought  he  had  mistaken  the  sound,  and  that  it  was  the 
bleatyng  of  his  sheepe.  Wherefore  looking  more  narrowely,  as  he  cast  his  eye  to 
the  sea,  he  spyed  a  little  boate,  from  whence,  as  he  attentiuely  listened,  he  might 
heare  the  cry  to  come.  Standing  a  good  while  in  a  maze,  at  last  he  went  to  the 
shoare,  and  wading  to  the  boate,  as  he  looked  in,  he  saw  the  little  babe  lying  al 
alone,  ready  to  die  for  hunger  and  colde,  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  scarlet,  richely 
imbrodered  with  golde,  and  hauing  a  chayne  about  the  necke.  The  sheepeheard, 
who  before  had  neuer  scene  so  faire  a  babe  nor  so  riche  iewels,  thought  assuredly 
that  it  was  some  little  god,  and  began  with  great  deuocion  to  knock  on  his  breast. 
The  babe,  who  wrythed  with  the  head  to  seeke  for  the  pap,  began  againe  to  cry 
afresh  :  whereby  the  poore  man  knew  that  it  was  a  childe,  which  by  some  sinister 
meanes  was  driuen  thither  by  distresse  of  weather ;  maruailing  how  such  a  seely 
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infant,  which  by  the  mantle  and  the  chayne  could  not  be  but  borne  of  noble 
parentage,  should  be  so  hardly  crossed  with  deadly  mishap.  The  poore  sheepheard, 
perplexed  thus  with  diuers  thoughts,  tooke  pitty  of  the  childe,  and  determined  with 
himselfe  to  carry  it  to  the  king,  that  there  it  might  be  brought  vp  according  to  the 
worthinesse  of  birth  ;  for  his  ability  coulde  not  afforde  to  foster  it,  though  his  good 
minde  was  willing  to  further  it.  Taking  therefore  the  chylde  in  his  armes,  as  he 
foulded  the  mantle  together,  the  better  to  defend  it  from  colde,  there  fell  downe  at 
his  foote  a  very  faire  and  riche  purse,  wherein  he  founde  a  great  summe  of  golde  : 
which  sight  so  reuiued  the  shcpheards  spirits,  as  ho  was  greatly  rauished  with  ioy, 
and  daunted  with  feare ;  ioyfull  to  see  such  a  summe  in  his  power,  and  feareful,  if  it 
should  be  knowne,  that  it  might  brecde  his  further  daunger.  Necessitie  wisht  him  at 
the  least  to  retainc  the  golde,  though  he  would  not  keepe  the  childe  :  the  simplicity 
of  his  conscience  feared*  him  from  such  deceiptfull  briberiat  Thus  waa  the  poore 
manne  perplexed  with  a  doubtfull  dilemma^  vntill  at  last  the  couetousnesse  of  the 
coyne  ouercame  him  ;  for  what  will  not  the  greedy  desire  of  golde  cause  a  man  to 
doe  ?  so  that  he  was  resolued  in  himselfe  to  foster  the  child,  and  with  the  summe 
to  relieue  his  want.  Resting  thus  resolute  in  this  point,  he  lefb  seeking  of  his 
sheepe,  and  as  couertly  and  secretly  as  he  coulde,  went  by  a  by-way  to  his  house, 
least  any  of  his  neighbours  should  perceaue  his  carriage.'*  The  shepherd,  who  is 
called  Porrus,  and  his  wife,  having  no  children  of  their  own,  rear  the  babe  as  their 
daughter,  giving  her  the  name  of  Fawnia.  With  the  money  which  he  had  found  in 
the  purse  Porrus  having  bought  the  lease  of  a  pretty  farm  and  a  small  flock  of 
sheep,  "grewe  in  short  time  to  bee  a  man  of  some  wealth  and  credite."  When 
Fawnia  "came  to  the  age  of  sixteene  yeeres,  shee  so  increased  with  exquisite 
perfection  both  of  body  and  minde,  os  her  natural  disposition  did  bewray  that  she 
was  borne  of  some  high  parentage  ;  but  the  people  thinking  she  was  daughter  to  the 
shephard  Porrus,  rested  only  amazed  at  hir  beauty  and  wit :  yea,  she  won  such 
fauour  and  commendations  in  euery  mans  eye,  as  her  beautie  was  not  onely  praysed 
in  the  countrey,  but  also  spoken  of  in  the  court ;  yet  such  was  her  submisse 
modestie,  that  although  her  praise  daily  increased,  her  mind  was  no  whit  puffed  vp 
with  pride,  but  humbled  her  selfe  as  became  a  country  mayde  and  the  daughter  of  a 
poore  sheepheard.  Euery  day  she  went  forth  with  her  sheepe  to  the  field,  keeping 
them  with  such  caro  and  diligence  as  al  men  thought  she  was  verie  painfull, 
defending  her  face  from  the  heat  of  the  simne  with  no  other  vale  but  with  a  garland 
made  of  bowes  and  flowers ;  which  attire  became  her  so  gallantly  as  shee  seemed  to 
bee  the  goddesse  Flora  her  selfe  for  beauty.'*  Dorastus,  the  only  son  of  Egistus  and 
aged  about  twenty,  (who  has  just  ofibnded  his  father  by  showing  decided  dislike  to 
the  proposal  that  he  should  marry  the  King  of  Denmark*s  daughter,)  becomes 
violently  enamoured  of  the  lovely  shepherdess  :  she  returns  his  passion,  and  consents 
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to  be  his  wife.  "  Haning  thus  plight  their  troath  each  to  other,  seeing  they  could 
not  haue  the  full  fruition  of  their  loue  in  Sycilia,  for  that  Egistus  consent  woulde 
neuer  bee  graunted  to  so  meane  a  match,  Dorastus  determined  assone  as  time  and 
oportimitie  would  giue  them  leaue,  to  prouide  a  great  masse  of  money,  and  many 
rich  and  costly  iewels  for  the  easier  cariage,  and  then  to  transporte  themselues  and 
their  treasure  into  Italy,  where  they  should  leade  a  contented  life,  vntil  such  time 
as  either  he  could  be  reconciled  to  his  father,  or  els  by  succession  come  to  the  king- 
dome."  Soon  after  this,  the  neighbours  of  Porrus  inform  him  of  the  meetings  of 
the  loners,  fearing  that  the  prince  meant  to  lure  Fawnia  to  folly.  The  old  shepherd, 
greatly  distressed  at  the  intelligence,  and  dreading  the  anger  of  the  king,  resolves  to 
go  to  his  majesty,  give  him  an  account  of  his  having  found  Fawnia  in  the  little 
boat,  and  show  him  the  chain  and  jewels  that  accompanied  her :  "  *  by  this  meanes,* " 
says  he  to  his  wife,  "  *  I  hope  the  king  will  take  Fawnia  into  his  seruice,  and  we, 
whatsoeuer  chaunceth,  shal  be  blamelesse.*  This  deuice  pleased  the  good  wife  very 
well,  so  that  they  determined,  assoone  as  they  might  know  the  king  at  leisure,  to 
make  him  priuie  to  this  case.  In  the  meane  time  Dorastus  was  not  slacke  in  his 
affaires,  but  applyed  his  matters  with  such  diligence  that  he  prouided  all  thinges  fitte 
for  their  ioumey.  Treasure  and  iewels  he  had  gotten  great  store,  thincking  there 
was  no  better  friend  then  money  in  a  strange  coimtrey ;  rich  attire  he  had  prouided 
for  Fawnia ;  and  because  he  could  not  bring  the  matter  to  passe  without  the  helpe 
and  aduice  of  some  one,  he  made  an  old  seruant  of  his,  called  Capnio,  who  had 
serued  him  from  his  child-hood,  priuie  to  his  affaires ;  who,  seeing  no  perswasions 
could  preuaile  to  diuert  him  from  his  setled  determination,  gaue  his  consent,  and 
dealt  so  secretly  in  the  cause  that  within  short  space  hee  had  gotten  a  ship  ready  for 
theyr  passage.  The  mariners,  seeing  a  fit  gale  of  windo  for  their  purpose,  wished 
Capnio  to  make  no  delayes,  least,  if  they  pretermitted  this  good  weather,  they  might 
stay  long  ere  they  had  such  a  fayre  winde.  Capnio,  fearing  that  his  negligence 
shoidd  hinder  the  ioumey,  in  the  night  time  conueyed  the  trunckes  full  of  treasure 
into  the  shippe,  and  by  secretto  meanes  let  Fawnia  vnderstand  that  the  next  morning 
they  meant  to  depart.  She  vpon  this  newes  slept  verie  little  that  night,  but  gotte 
vp  very  early,  and  wente  to  her  sheepe,  looking  euery  minute  when  she  should  see 
Dorastus ;  who  taried  not  long,  for  feare  delay  might  breede  daunger,  but  came  as 
fast  as  he  could  gallop,  and  without  any  great  circmnstance  tooke  Fawnia  vp  behinde 
him,  and  rode  to  the  hauen  where  the  shippe  lay,  which  was  not  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  distant  from  that  place.  He  no  sooner  came  there  but  the  marriners  were 
readie  with  their  cock-boate  to  set  them  aboard  ;  where,  being  coucht  together  in  a 
cabben,  they  past  away  the  time  in  recounting  their  old  loues  til  their  man  Capnio 
should  come.  Porrus,  who  had  heard  that  this  morning  the  king  would  go  abroad 
to  take  the  ayre,  called  in  haste  to  his  wife  to  bring  him  his  holyday  hose  and  his 
best  iacket,  that  he  might  goe  like  an  honest  substantial  man  to  tell  his  tale.  His 
wife,  a  good  cleanly  wenche,  brought  him  all  things  fitte,  and  spimgd  him  vp  very 
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handsomlie,  giuing  him  the  chaine  *  and  iewels  in  a  little  boxe,  which  Porrus  for  the 
more  safety  pnt  in  his  bosom.  Haning  thus  all  his  trinkets  in  a  readines,  taking  his 
stafife  in  his  hand,  he  bad  his  wife  kisse  him  for  good  lucke,  and  so  hce  went  towards 
the  pallace.  But  as  he  was  going,  fortune  (who  meant  to  showe  him  a  little  talm 
play)  preuented  his  purpose  in  this  wise.  He  met  by  chaimce  in  his  way  Capnio, 
who  trudging  as  fast  as  he  could  with  a  little  coffer  vnder  his  arme  to  the  ship,  and 
spying  Porrus,  whome  he  knewe  to  be  Fawnias  father,  going  towardes  the  pallace, 
being  a  wylie  fellow,  began  to  doubt  the  worst,  and  therefore  crost  him  the  way, 
and  askt  him  whither  he  was  going  so  earely  this  morning.  Porrus  (who  knew  by 
his  face  that  he  was  one  of  the  court)  meaning  simply,  told  him  that  the  kings  son 
Dorastus  dealt  hardly  with  him ;  for  he  had  but  one  daughter  who  was  a  little 
beautifull,  and  that  his  neighboures  told  him  the  yoimg  prince  had  allured  her  to 
folly  :  he  went  therefore  now  to  complaine  to  the  king  how  greatly  he  was  abused. 
Capnio  (who  straight  way  smelt  the  whole  matter)  began  to  soth  him  in  his  talke, 
and  said  that  Dorastus  dealt  not  like  a  prince  to  spoyle  any  poore  manes  daughter  in 
that  sort :  he  therefore  would  doe  the  best  for  him  he  could,  because  he  knew  he  was 
an  honest  man.  *  But,*  quoth  Capnio,  '  you  lose  your  labour  in  going  to  the  pallace, 
for  the  king  meanes  this  day  to  take  the  aire  of  the  sea,  and  to  goe  aboord  of  a  shippe 
that  lies  in  the  hauen :  I  am  going  before,  you  see,  to  prouide  all  things  in  a  redinesse; 
and  if  you  wil  follow  my  counsaile,  tume  back  with  me  to  the  hauen,  where  I  will 
set  you  in  such  a  fitte  place  as  you  may  speake  to  the  king  at  your  pleasure.* 
Porrus,  giuing  credit  to  Capnios  smooth  tale,  gaue  him  a  thousand  thanks  for  his 
friendly  aduise,  and  went  with  him  to  the  hauen,  making  all  the  way  his  complaintes 
of  Dorastus,  yet  concealing  secretlie  the  chaine  and  the  iewels.  Assone  as  they 
were  come  to  the  sea-side,  the  marriners,  seeing  Capnio,  came  a-land  with  their 
cock-boote ;  who  still  dissembling  the  matter,  demaunded  of  Porrus  if  he  would  go 
see  the  ship  1  who,  vnwilling  and  fearing  the  worst  because  he  was  not  well  acquainted 
with  Capnio,  made  his  excuse  that  he  could  not  brooke  the  sea,  therefore  would  not 
trouble  him.  Capnio,  seeing  that  by  faire  meanes  hee  could  not  get  him  aboord, 
commaunded  the  mariners  that  by  violence  they  should  carrie  him  into  the  shippe ; 
who  like  sturdy  knaues  hoisted  the  poore  shepheard  on  their  backes,  and  bearing 
him  to  the  boate,  lanched  from  the  land.  Porrus,  seeing  himselfe  so  cunningly 
betraied,  durst  not  crie  out,  for  hee  sawe  it  would  not  preuaile ;  but  began  to  intreate 
Capnio  and  the  mariners  to  be  good  to  him,  and  to  pittie  his  estate ;  hee  was  but  a 
poore  man  that  lined  by  his  labour  :  they,  laughing  to  see  the  shepheard  so  afraide, 
made  as  much  haste  as  they  could  and  sette  him  aboorde.  Porrus  was  no  sooner  in 
the  shippe  but  he  saw  Dorastus  walking  with  Fawnia ;  yet  he  scarse  knew  her, 
for  she  had  attired  her  selfe  in  riche  apparell,  which  so  increased  her  beauty  that  shee 
resembled  rather  an  angell  then  a  mortall  creatiu*e.    Dorastus  and  Fawnia  were  halfe 
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astonished  to  see  the  olde  shepherd,  maruailing  greatly  what  wind  had  brought  him 
thither,  til  Capnio  told  them  al  the  whole  discourse;   how  Porrus  was  going  to 
make  his  complaint  to  the  king,  if  by  poUicie  he  had  not  preuented  him ;  and  there- 
fore now,  sith  he  was  aboord,  for  the  auoiding  of  further  danger,  it  were  best  to  carrie 
him  into  Italy.     Dorastus  praised  greatly  his  mans  deuise,  and  allowed  of  his 
counsaile  :  but  Fawnia  (who  stil  feared  Porrus  as  her  father)  began  to  blush  for 
shame,  that  by  her  meanes  he  should  either  incur[r]e  daunger  or  displeasure.     The 
old  shephard,  hearing  this  hard  sentence,  that  he  should  on  such  a  sodaine  be  caried 
from  his  wife,  his  country,  and  kinsfolke,  into  a  forraine  lande  amongst  straungers, 
began  with  bitter  teares  to  make  his  complaint,  and  on  his  knees  to  intreate  Dorastus, 
that  pardoning  his  vnaduised  folly,  he  would  giue  him  leaue  to  goe  home  ;  swearing 
that  hee  would  keepe  all  thinges  as  secret  as  they  could  wish.     But  these  protes- 
tations could  not  preuaile,  although  Fawnia  intreated  Dorastus  very  earnestly ;  but 
the  mariners,  hoisting  their  malne  sailes,  waied  ankers,  and  hailed  into  the  deepe." 
Egistus,  greatly  alarmed  at  the  disappearance  of  the  prince,  learns  at  last  from  a 
fisherman  in  what  company  he  had  set  sail ;  and  is  so  grieved  at  "  his  sonnes  reck- 
lesse  follie"  that  he  falls  into  a  very  dangerous  quartan  fever.     "But  his  sonne 
Dorastus  little  regarded  either  father,  countrie,  or  kingdome,  in  respect  of  his  lady 
Fawnia ;  for  fortime  smyling  on  this  yoimg  nouice,  lent  him  so  lucky  a  gale  of  winde 
for  the  space  of  a  day  and  a  night,  that  the  maryners  lay  and  slept  vpon  the  hatches  : 
but  on  the  next  morning,  about  the  breake  of  the  day,  the  aire  began  to  ouercast,  the 
winds  to  rise,  the  seas  to  swel,  yea,  presently  there  arose  such  a  fearfull  tempest  as 
the  ship  was  in  danger  to  be  swallowed  vp  with  euery  sea,  the  maine  mast  with  the 
violence  of  the  wind  was  thrown  ouer-boord,  the  sayles  were  tome,  the  tacklings 
rent  *  in  sunder,  the  storme  raging  still  so  furiously  that  poore  Fawnia  was  almost 
dead  for  fearc,  but  that  she  was  greatly  comforted  with  the  presence  of  Dorastus. 
The  tempest  continued  three  dayes,  al  which  time  the  mariners  euerie  minute  looked 
for  death,  and  the  aire  was  so  darkned  with  cloudes  that  the  maister  could  not  tell 
by  his  compasse  in  what  coast  they  were.     But  vpon  the  fourth  day,  about  ten  of 
the  clocke,  the  wind  began  to  cease,  the  sea  to  wax  calme,  and  the  sky  to  be  deare, 
and  the  mariners  descryed  the  coast  of  Bohemia,  shooting  of  their  ordnance  for  ioy 
that  they  had  escaped  such  a  fearefuU  tempest.     Dorastus,  hearing  that  they  were 
arriued  at  some  harbour,  sweetly  kissed  Fawnia,  and  bad  her  be  of  good  cheare : 
when  they  tolde  him  that  the  port  belonged  vnto  the  cheife  cittie  of  Bohemia  where 
Pandosto  kept  his  court,  Dorastus  began  to  be  sad,  knowing  that  his  fiither  hated  no 
man  so  much  as  Pandosto,  and  that  the  king  himself  had  sought  secretly  to  betray 
Egistus :  this  considered,  he  was  halfe  a&aide  to  goe  on  land,  but  that  Capnio 
counselled  him  to  chaimge  his  name  and  his  countrey,  vntil  such  time  as  they  coidd 
get  some  other  barke  to  transport  them  into  Italy.     Dorastus  liking  this  deuise. 
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made  his  case  priuy  to  the  marrinera,  rewarding  them  boimtifully  for  their  paines, 
and  chai^ging  them  to  saye  that  he  was  a  gentleman  of  Trapolonia  called  Meleagrus. 
The  shipmen,  willing  to  shew  what  friendship  they  could  to  Dorastus,  promised  to  be 
as  secret  as  they  could  or  hee  might  wish  ;  and  vppon  this  they  landed  in  a  little 
village  a  mile  distant  from  the  citie  :  where,  after  they  had  rested  a  day,  thinking  to 
make  prouision  for  their  manage,  the  fame  of  Fawnias  beauty  was  spread  through- 
out all  the  citie,  so  that  it  came  to  the  eares  of  Pandosto ;  who  then  being  about 
the  age  of  fifty,  had  notwithstanding  yong  and  freshe  aflTections,  so  that  he  desired 
greatly  to  see  Fawnia ;  and  to  bring  this  matter  the  better  to  passe,  hearing  they 
had  but  one  man,  and  how  they  rested  at  a  very  homely  house,  he  caused  them  to 
be  apprehended  as  spies,  and  sent  a  dozen  of  his  garde  to  take  them  ;  who  being 
come  to  their  lodging,  tolde  them  the  kings  message.  Dorastus  no  whit  dismayed, 
accompanied  with  Fawnia  and  Capnio,  went  to  the  court  (for  they  left  Porrus  to 
keepe  the  stuffe) ;  who  being  admitted  to  the  kings  presence,  Dorastus  and  Fawnia 
with  humble  obeysance  saluted  his  maiestie."  Pandosto  is  amazed  at  the  loveliness 
of  Fawnia ;  and  when  Dorastus  has  told  him  a  tale  devised  for  the  occasion,  he 
angrily  declares,  "  till  I  heare  more  of  her  parentage  and  of  thy  calling,  I  wil  stay 
you  both  hero  in  Bohemia."  The  young  prince  answers  the  king  with  much  bold- 
ness, and  is  committed  to  prison,  while  "  the  rest  of  the  shipmen  "  are  thrown  into  a 
dungeon  ;  but  Fawnia  is  treated  with  great  courtesy.  The  king  now  endeavours  to 
overcome  the  chastity  of  the  beautiful  stranger,  but  his  various  allurements  are 
vain ;  and  he  swears  at  last  that,  if  she  does  not  yield  to  his  wishes,  he  will  have 
recourse  to  violence.  Meantime  Egistus  learns  from  some  Bohemian  merchants  that 
his  son  is  imprisoned  by  Pandosto,  and  sends  ambassadors  to  that  monarch  with  a 
request  "  that  Capnio,  Fawnia,  and  Porrus,  might  be  murthered  and  put  to  death, 
and  that  his  sonne  Dorastus  might  be  sent  home  in  safetie.  Pandosto  hauing  atten- 
tiuely  and  with  gi'eat  meruaile  heard  their  embassage,  willing  to  reconcile  himselfe 
to  Egistus,  and  to  shew  him  how  greatlie  he  esteemed  his  fauour,*  although  loue 
and  fancy  forbad  him  to  hurt  Fawnia,  yet  in  despight  of  loue  hee  determined  to 
execute  Egistus  will  without  mercy ;  and  therefore  he  presently  sent  for  Dorastus 
out  of  prison  ;  who  meruailing  at  this  vnlooked  for  curtesie,  foimd,  at  his  comming 
to  the  kings  presence,  that  which  he  least  doubted  of,  his  fathers  embassadours ; 
who  no  sooner  sawe  him,  but  with  great  reuerence  they  honored  him  ;  and  Pandosto 
embracing  Dorastus,  set  him  by  him  very  louingly  in  a  chaire  of  estate.  Dorastus, 
ashamed  that  his  foUie  was  bewraied,  sate  a  long  time  as  one  in  a  muse,  til  Pandosto 
told  him  the  siunmc  of  his  fathers  embassage  ;  which  he  had  no  sooner  heard,  but 
he  was  toucht  at  the  qiiicke  for  the  cruell  sentence  that  was  pronounced  against 
Fawnia.  But  neither  could  his  sorrow  nor  perswasions  preuaile ;  for  Pandosto 
commaimded  that  Fawnia,  Porrus,  and  Ca.pnio,  should  bee  brought  to  his  presence  : 
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who  were  no  sooner  come  but  Pandosto,  hauing  his  former  loue  turned  to  a  disdainful 
hate,  began  to  rage  against  Fawnia  in  these  tearmes.  '  Thou  disdainfull  vassal,  thou 
currish  kite,  assigned  by  the  destinies  to  base  fortime,  and  yet  with  an  aspiring  minde 
gazing  after  honor,  how  durst  thou  presume,  being  a  beggar,  to  match  with  a  prince  1 
by  thy  alluring  lookes  to  inchant  the  sonne  of  a  king  to  leaue  his  owne  countrie  to 
fulfill  thy  disordinate  lusts  ?  0  despightfull  minde  !  a  proud  heart  in  a  beggar  is 
not  vnlike  to  a  great  fire  in  a  smal  cottage,  which  warmeth  not  the  house,  but  bumeth 
it :  assure  thyselfe  thou  shaJt  die.  And  thou,  old  doating  foole,  whose  foUie  hath 
bene  such  as  to  suffer  thy  daughter  to  reach  aboue  thy  fortune,  looke  for  no 
other  meede  but  the  like  punishment.  But,  Capnio,  thou  which  hast  betrayed  the 
king,  and  hast  consented  to  the  vnlawfiill  lust  of  thy  lord  and  maister,  I  know  not 
how  iustly  I  may  plague  thee :  death  is  too  easie  a  pimishment  for  thy  falsehood,  and 
to  liue,  if  not  in  extreame  miserie,  were  not  to  shew  thee  equitie.  I  therefore 
award  that  thou  shalt  haue  thine  eyes  put  out,  and  continually,  while  *  thou  diest, 
grinde  in  a  mil  like  a  brute  beast.'  The  feare  of  death  brought  a  sorrowfiill  silence 
vpon  Fawnia  and  Capnio  :  but  Porrus,  seeing  no  hope  of  life,"  confesses  that  Fawnia 
is  not  his  daughter,  tells  how  he  found  her  in  the  little  boat,  and  shows  the  chain 
and  jewels  that  accompanied  her.  "  Pandosto  would  scarce  suffer  him  to  t^ll  out 
his  tale  but  that  he  enquired  the  time  of  the  yeere,  the  manner  of  the  boate,  and 
other  circumstaunces ;  which  when  he  found  agreeing  to  his  coimt,  he  sodainelie  leapt 
from  his  seate,  and  kissed  Fawnia,  wetting  her  tender  cheeks  with  his  teares,  and 
crying,  *  My  daughter  JFawnia !  Ah  sweet e  Fawnia !  I  am  thy  fiither,  Fawnia.*  This 
sodaine  passion  of  the  king  draue  them  all  into  a  maze,  especially  Fawnia  and 
DorastuB.  But  when  the  king  had  breathed  himselfe  a  while  in  this  newe  ioy,  hee 
rehearsed  beefore  the  embassadours  the  whole  matter,  how  hee  hadde  entreated  his 
wife  Bellaria  for  iealousio,  and  that  this  wtus  the  childe  whome  hee  [had]  sent  to  floate 
in  the  seas.  Fawnia  was  not  more  ioyfiill  that  she  had  foimd  such  a  father  then 
Dorastus  was  glad  he  should  get  such  a  wife.  The  embassadors  reioyced  that  their 
yong  prince  had  made  such  a  choice,  that  those  kingdomes,  which  through  enmitie  had 
long  time  bin  disseuered,  should  now  through  perpetual  amitie  be  vnited  and  recon- 
ciled. The  citizens  and  subiects  of  Bohemia  (hearing  that  the  king  had  foimd  againe 
his  daughter  which  was  supposed  dead,  ioyfull  that  there  was  an  heire  aparant  to 
his  kingdome)  made  bonfires  and  showes  throughout  the  cittie.  The  courtiers  and 
knights  appointed  iusts  and  tumeis,  to  signifie  their  wiUing  mindes  in  gratifying  the 
kings  hap.  Eighteene  dales  being  past  in  these  princely  sports,  Pandosto,  willing 
to  reoompence  old  Porrus,  of  a  shepheard  made  him  a  knight :  which  done,  prouiding 
a  sufficient  nauie  to  receiue  him  and  his  retinue,  accompanied  with  Dorastus,  Fawnia, 
and  the  Sicihan  embassadours,  he  sailed  towards  Sicilia,  where  he  was  most  princeUe 
entertained  by  Egistus ;  who  hearing  this  comicall  euent,  reioyced  greatly  at  his 
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Bonnes  good  happe,  and  without  delay  (to  the  perpetuall  ioy  of  the  two  yong 
loners)  celebrated  the  marriage  :  which  was  so  sooner  ended  but  Pandosto,  calling 
to  mind  how  first  he  betraied  his  friend  Egistus,  how  his  iealousie  was  the  cause  of 
Bellarias  death,  that  contrarie  to  the  law  of  nature  hee  had  lusted  after  his  owne 
daughter, — ^moued  with  these  desperate  thoughts,  he  fell  in  a  melancholic  fit,  and, 
to  close  vp  the  comedie  with  a  tragicall  stratageme,  hee  slewe  himselfe  :  whose  death 
being  many  daies  bewailed  of  Fawnia,  Borastus,  and  his  deere  friend  Egistus, 
Dorastus,  taking  his  leaue  of  his  father,  went  with  his  wife  and  the  dead  corps  into 
Bohemia  ;  where,  after  it  was  *  siunptuouslie  intoombed,  Dorastus  ended  his  daies  in 
contented  quiet"  The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  characters  of  Antigonus, 
Paulina,  Autolycus,  and  the  Young  Shepherd,  in  the  Wintei^s  Tale,  are  the  creations 
of  Shakespeare. 

Greene,  during  his  chequered  life,  having  sometimes  "  kept  villanous  company," 
turned  to  account  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sharpers  and  rogues  of  the  metro- 
polis by  publishing  several  pamphlets  wherein  he  laid  open  all  the  mysteries  of  their 
arts.t  Prefixed  to  the  first  of  these  pieces,  A  Notable  Dwcouery  of  Coomage^  1591,  is  an 
Address  "  To  the  Yong  Gentlemen,  Marchants^  Apprentises,  Farmers,  and  plain 
Countrymen,"  which  b^ns  thus  :  "  Diogenes,  gentlemen,  from  a  counterfait  coiner 
of  money,  became  a  currant  corrector  of  manners,  as  absolute  in  the  one  as  dissolute 
in  the  other  :  time  refineth  mens  affects,  and  their  humors  grow  different  by  the 
distinction  of  age.  Poor  Ouid,  that  amorously  writ  in  his  youth  the  art  of  loue, 
complained  in  his  exile  amongst  the  Getes  of  his  wanton  follies ;  and  Socrates  age 
was  vertuous,  thogh  his  prime  was  licentious.  So,  gentlemen,  my  younger  yeeres 
had  vncertaine  thoughtes,  but  now  my  ripe  daies  cals  on  to  repentant  dccdes,  and  I 
sorrow  as  much  to  see  others  wilful  as  I  delighted  once  to  be  wanton.  The  odde 
mad-caps  I  haue  beene  mate  too,  not  (us  a  companion,  but  as  a  spie  to  haue  an  insight 
into  their  knaueries,  that  seeing  their  traincs  I  might  eschew  their  snares ; 
those  mad  fellowes  I  learned  at  last  to  loath  by  their  owne  gracelesse  villenies  ;  and 
what  I  saw  in  them  to  their  confusion,  I  can  forwame  in  others  to  my  countreies 
commodity.  None  could  decipher  tyranisme  better  then  Aristippus,  not  that  his 
nature  was  cruell,  but  that  he  was  nourtured  with  Dionisius :  the  simple  swaine  that 
cuts  the  lapidaries  stones  can  distinguish  a  ruby  from  a  diamond  onely  by  his 
labour :  though  I  haue  not  practised  their  deceits,  yet  conuersing  by  fortune  and 
talking  vppon  purpose  with  such  copes-mates,  hath  geuen  mce  light  into  their 
conceiptes,  and  I  can   decipher  their  quaUties,  though  I   vtterly  mislike  of  their 


♦  U  vxu\  Old  ed.  "  they  were." 

t  *'  But  I  thanke  God  that  hee  put  it  in  my  head  to  lay  ox)en  the  most  horrible  cooseDagei  of  the 
common  Conny-catehers,  Gooseners,  and  Crosse-biters,  which  I  haae  indifferently  handled  in  those  my 
senerall  discourses  already  imprinted.  And  my  trust  is,  that  those  discourses  will  doe  great  good,  and 
bee  very  beneficiall  to  the  common- wealth  of  England."— TA«  BeperUance  of  Robert  Greene,  1592. 
Sig.  C  3. 
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practises.'*     It  was  not  without  many  threats  of  vengeance  from  this  blackguard 
crew  that  our  author  persevered  in  describing  their  various  villanies. 

About  the  beginning  of  August,  1592,  Greene  having  partaken  too  largely  of 
pickled  herrings  and  Rhenish  wine,  at  an  entertainment  where  Nash  was  a  principal 
guest,  was,  in  consequence,  seized  by  an  illness  which  terminated  in  death.*    The 


*  My  chief  anthority  for  the  account  of  Greene's  last  ilkiess  and  death  is  the  tract  entitled  Powt 
Jj€tter$y  and  certaine  Sonnets  ;  especially  touching  Robert  Greene^  &c.  1592,  by  Gabriel  Harrey,  whose 
enmity  towards  our  anthor,  and  the  canse  of  it,  will  be  afterwards  particularly  noticed.  Though  this 
person  has  lowered  himself  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  by  his  malignant  attack  on  the  memory  of  Greene, 
the  &ct  of  his  having  been  the  friend  of  Spenser  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  the  respectability  of  his 
character ;  and  since  he  tells  us  that  his  information  concerning  Greene's  miserable  end  was  derived 
from  the  hostess  who  kindly  acted  as  nurse  to  the  dying  poet,  I  see  no  reason  for  questioning  the  truth 
of  his  statements.  The  small  portion  of  Nash's  Strange  NevocSy  Of  the  intercepting  of  certain  Letters^ 
kc  1592,  which  is  occupied  by  remarks  on  Harvey's  attack  on  Greene,  is  weak  and  unsatis&ctory :  it 
must  be  observed,  too,  that  Nash  had  not  seen  Greene  for  a  month  before  his  death,  and  was  anxious 
to  disclaim  any  great  inUmacy  having  existed  between  them. 

"  My  next  businesse  was  to  enquire  after  the  famous  author  ;  who  was  reported  to  lye  dangerously 
sicke  in  a  shoemakers  house  neere  Dow-gate ;  not  of  the  plague  or  the  pockes,  as  a  gentleman  saide, 
but  of  a  sorfett  of  pickle  herringe  and  Bennish  wine,"  &c. — G.  Harvey's  Fovre  Letters^  &c.  1592,  p.  5. 

"  His  keping  of  the  foresaid  Balls  sister,  a  sorry  ragged  queane^  of  whome  hee  had  his  base  sonne, 
Infortunatns  Greene,"  &c. — Id,  p.  10.     See  p.  22  of  this  memoir. 

"  Truely  I  haue  beene  ashamed  to  heare  some  ascertayned  reportes  of  hys  most  woefull  and 
rascall  estate ;  how  the  wretched  fellow,  or  shall  I  say  the  prince  of  beggars,  laid  all  to  gage  for  some 
few  shillinges ;  and  was  attended  by  lice ;  and  would  pittifully  beg  a  penny-pott  of  Malmesie  ;  and  could 
not  gett  any  of  his  old  acquaintance  to  comfort  or  visite  him  in  his  extremity  but  Mistris  Appleby  and 
the  mother  of  Infortunatus.  Alas,  euen  his  fellow- writer,  a  proper  yong  man  if  aduised  in  time,  that 
was  a  prindpall  guest  at  that  fatall  banquet  of  pickle-herring  (I  spare  his  name,  and  in  some  respectes 
wish  him  well),  came  neuer  more  at  him ;  but  either  would  not,  or  happily  could  not,  performe  the  duty 
of  an  affectionate  and  futhfull  frend.  The  poore  cordwainers  wife  was  his  onely  nurse,  and  the  mother 
of  Infortunatus  hys  sole  companion,  but  when  Mistresse  Appleby  came,  as  much  to  expostulate  iniuries 
with  her  as  to  visite  him." — Id,  p.  10. 

"  His  hostisse  Isam,  with  teares  in  her  eies  and  sighes  from  a  deeper  fountaine  (for  she  loned  him 
derely),  tonld  me  of  his  lamentable  begging  of  a  penny-pott  of  Malmesy ;  and,  sir  reuerenoe,  bow  lowsy 
he  and  the  mother  of  Infortunatua  were  (I  would  her  surgeon  found  her  no  worse  then  lowsy  1) ;  and 
how  he  was  faine,  poore  soule,  to  borrow  her  husbandes  shirte,  whiles  his  owne  was  a  washing ;  and  how 
his  duUet  and  hose  and  sword  were  sold  for  three  shillinges  ;  and  beside  the  charges  of  his  winding 
sheete,  which  was  foure  shillinges,  and  the  charges  of  hys  buriall  yesterday  in  the  New-ehurchyard  neere 
Bedlam,  which  was  six  shillinges  and  foure  pence,  hew  deeply  hee  was  indebted  to  her  poore  husbande, 
as  appeered  by  hys  owne  bonde  of  tenne  poundes ;  which  the  good  woman  kindly  shewed  me,  and 
beseeched  me  to  read  the  writting  beneath,  which  was  a  letter  to  his  abandoned  wife  in  the  behalfe  of 
his  gentle  host,  not  so  short  as  persuasible  in  the  beginning  and  pittifull  in  the  ending." — Id.  p.  11. 

'*  Greene  surfeted  not  of  pickeld  hearing,  but  of  an  exceeding  feare  of  his  [Harvey's]  familUr 
epistles."— Nash's  Strange  Newes,  &c.  1592,  Sig.  D  4. 

"  For  the  lowiie  drcumstanoe  of  his  pouerty  before  his  death,  and  sending  that  miserable  writte  to 
his  wife,  it  cannot  be  but  thou  lyest,  learned  Gabriell. 

"  I,  and  one  of  my  fellowes  WilL  Monox  (hast  thou  neuer  heard  of  him  and  his  great  dagger?),  were  in 
company  with  him,  a  month  before  he  died,  at  that  fatall  banquet  of  Bhenish  wine  and  pickled  hearing 
(if  thou  wilt  needs  haue  it  so) ;  and  then  the  inuentorie  of  his  apparrell  came  to  more  than  three 
shillings  (though  thou  saist  the  contrarie).  I  know  a  broker,  in  a  spruce  leather  ierkin,  with  a  great 
number  of  golde  rings  on  his  fingers,  and  a  bunch  of  keies  at  his  girdle,  shall  glue  you  thirty  shillings 
for  the  doublet  alone,  if  you  can  helpe  him  to  it.  Harke  in  your  eare  ;  hee  had  a  very  Cure  cloake  with 
aleeues,  of  a  graue  goose-tard  greene  ;  it  would  serue  you  as  fine  as  may  bee  :  no  more  words  ;  if  you  bee 
wise,  play  the  good  husband  and  listen  after  it ;  you  may  buy  it  ten  shillings  better  cheape  than  it  cost 
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wretched  man  lay  sick  at  the  house  of  a  poor  shoemaker  near  Dowgate,  reduced  to  a 
state  of  squalid  poverty.  The  compassionate  kindness  of  his  host  and  hostess 
furnished  him,  as  far  as  their  means  allowed,  with  all  the  necessaries  which  his  con- 
dition required  ;  and  in  the  latter,  who,  according  to  Harvey,  had  no  ordinary  regard 
and  admiration  for  her  lodger,  he  found  an  anxious  and  attentive  nurse.  He  appears 
to  have  been  deserted  by  his  former  gay  associates  :  even  Nash,  his  companion  at  the 

him.  By  S.  Silner,  it  is  good  to  bee  circumspect  in  casting  for  the  worlde  ;  theres  a  great  many  ropes 
go  to  ten  shillings.  If  yon  want  a  greasy  paire  of  silk  stockings  also  to  shew  yourselfe  in  at  the  court, 
they  are  there  to  be  had  too  amongst  his  moueables.** — Id.  Sig.  £  4. 

"  Neither  was  I  Ghreenes  companion  any  more  than  for  a  carowse  or  two.** — Id.  Sig.  H. 
"  A  thousande  there  bee  that  haue  more  reason  to  speake  in  his  behalfe  than  I,  who,  since  I  first 
knew  him  about  town,  haue  beene  two  yeares  together  and  not  scene  him.*' — Id,  Sig.  L.  4. 
"  The  mcmner  of  the  death  and  last  end  of  Robert  Greene,  Maister  of  Artes. 
"  After  that  he  had  pend  the  former  disoourse  (then  lying  sore  sicke  of  a  surfet  which  hee  had  taken 
with  drinking),  hee  continued  most  patient  and  penitent ;  yea,  he  did  with  teares  forsake  the  world, 
renounced  swearing,  and  desired  forgiuenes  of  God  and  the  worlde  for  all  his  ofiences :  so  that  during 
all  the  time  of  his  sickneese  (which  was  about  a  moneths  space)  hee  was  neuer  heard  to  sweare,  raue,  or 
blaspheme  the  name  of  God,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  before  that  time  ;  which  greatly  comforted  his 
welwillers,  to  see  how  mightily  the  grace  of  Gtod  did  worke  in  him. 

"  He  confessed  himselfe  that  he  was  neuer  heart-sicke,  but  said  that  al  his  paine  was  in  his  beUy. 
And  although  he  continually  soowred,  yet  still  his  belly  sweld,  and  neuer  left  swelling  vpward,  vntiil  it 
Bweld  him  at  the  hart  and  in  his  face. 

"  During  the  whole  time  of  his  sicknes,  he  continually  called  ypon  God,  and  recited  these  sentences 
following ; 

*  0  Lord,  forgiue  me  my  manifold  offences  t 
0  Lord,  haue  merde  ypon  me ! 
0  Lord,  forgiue  me  my  secret  sinnes, 
and  in  thy  merde.  Lord,  pardon  them  all ! 
Thy  merde,  0  Lord,  is  aboue  thy  works  I* 

And  with  such  like  godly  sentences  hee  passed  the  time,  euen  till  he  gaue  yp  the  ghost. 

"  And  this  is  to  bee  noted,  that  his  sicknesse  did  not  so  greatly  weaken  him  but  that  he  walked  to 
his  chaire  and  backe  againe  the  night  before  he  departed  ;  and  then  (being  feeble)  laying  him  downe  on 
his  bed,  about  nine  of  the  docke  at  night,  a  friend  of  his  tolde  him  ^at  his  wife  had  sent  him  commend- 
ations and  that  shee  was  in  good  health  :  whereat  hee  greatly  reioiced,  confessed  that  he  had  mightily 
wronged  her,  and  wished  that  hee  might  see  her  before  he  departed.  Whererpon  (feeling  his  time  was 
but  short)  hee  tooke  pen  and  inke,  and  wrote  her  a  letter  to  this  effect : 

'*  Sweet  wife,  as  euer  there  was  any  good  will  or  friendship  betweene  thee  and  mee,  see  this  bearer  (my 
host)  satisfied  of  his  debt :  I  owe  him  tenne  pound  ;  and  but  for  him  I  had  perished  in  the  streetes. 
Forget  and  forgiue  my  wronges  done  ynto  thee ;  and  Almighty  God  haue  mercie  on  my  soule  !  Farewell 
till  we  meet  in  heauen  ;  for  on  earth  thou  shalt  neuer  see  me  more.     This  2.  of  September.  1592. 

Written  by  thy  dying  husband, 

Eobert  Greene.** 
The  Repentance  of  Robert  Greene,  &c.  1692,  Sig.  D  2. 
In  my  text  I  hare  given  Greene's  letter  to  his  wife  as  it  is  found  in  Harvey's  pamphlet.  The 
following  passage  concerning  her  occurs  in  the  tract  last  quoted :  **  But,  oh  my  deare  wife,  whose  company 
and  sight  I  haue  refrained  these  sixe  yeares,  I  aske  Gbd  and  thee  forgiueness  for  so  greatly  wronging 
thee,  of  whome  I  sddome  or  neuer  thought  vntill  now :  pardon  mee  (I  pray  thee)  wheresoeuer  thou  art, 
and  Qod  forgiue  mee  all  my  offences !  ** — Sig.  C  4. 

"As  Arcbesilaus  Prytanaus,"  says  Meres,  **  perished  by  wine  at  a  drunken  feast,  as  Hermippus 
testifieth  in  Diogenes  ;  so  Eobert  Greene  died  of  a  surfet  taken  at  pickeld  herrings  and  Ebenish  wine,  as 
witneaseth  Thomas  Nash,  who  was  at  the  fatall  banquet.** — PaUadis  Tamia,  Witt  Treasuri/,  1598, 
fol.  286. 
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"  fiatal  banquet,"  kept  aloof.  "  Of  his  old  acquaintance,"  however,  two  females 
**  visited  him  in  his  extremity : "  the  one  was  the  mother  of  his  illegitimate  son, 
Fortunatus  Greene  (see  p.  22  of  this  memoir) ;  the  other  was  a  Mistress  Appleby. 
In  this  humble  dwelling,  oppressed  by  disease  and  poverty  and  self-reproach,  he 
languished  for  about  a  month's  space.  Shortly  before  his  death,  having  given  a 
bond  to  his  host  for  ten  pounds  which  he  owed  him,  he  wrote  beneath  it  the  following 
letter  to  his  forsaken  wife,  whom  he  had  not  seen  dming  the  last  six  years  : 

"  Doll,  I  charge  thee,  by  the  loue  of  our  youth  and  by  my  soules  rest,  that  thou 
wilte  see  this  man  paide ;  for  if  hee  and  his  wife  had  not  succoured  me,  I  had  died  in 
the  streetes.  Robert  Greene." 

He  expired  on  the  3d  of  September,  1592.  There  have  been  too  many  of  the 
Muses'  sons  whose  vices  have  conducted  them  to  shame  and  sorrow,  but  none, 
perhaps,  who  have  sunk  to  deeper  degradation  and  misery  than  the  subject  of  this 
memoir. 

From  a  passage  in  Harvey  it  appears  that  Greene's  hostess  crowned  his  dead 
body  with  a  garland  of  bays,*  and  that  he  had  requested  that  this  honour  might  be 

*  **  When  I  begin  to  conflict  with  ghostes,  then  looke  for  my  confatation  of  hU  fine  qoippe  or  quaint 
dispute^  whome  his  sweete  hostisse,  for  a  tender  £u'ewell,  crowned  with  a  garlande  of  bayes ;  to  shew 
that  a  tenth  Muse  honoured  him  more  being  deade  then  all  the  nine  honoured  him  aliue.  I  know  not 
whether  Skelton,  Blderton,  or  some  like  flouriahing  poet  were  bo  enterred :  it  was  his  owne  request  and 
his  nurses  derotion  ;  and  happily  some  of  his  fiEtuourites  may  imitate  the  example.  One  that  wished  him 
a  better  lodging  then  in  a  poore  ioumeymans  house,  and  a  better  graue  then  in  that  churchyard  in 
Bedlam,  hath  perfourmed  a  little  peece  of  a  gi-eater  duety  to  a  laureat  poet ; 

'  Here  lies  the  man  whom  Mistresse  Isam  crown'd  with  bayes ; 
Shoe,  shee,  that  ioyde  to  heare  her  nightingales  sweete  layes.* 

Which  another  no  sooner  read,  but  he  immediaUy  subscribed,  as  speaking  to  the  ignorant  passenger ; 

'  Heere  Bedlam  is  ;  and  heere  a  poet  garish, 
Gaily  bedeck* d,  like  forehorse  of  the  parish.* " 

G.  Harvey's  Pwrt  Letters,  &o.  p.  12. 
"  By  this  blessed  cuppe  of  sacke  which  I  now  holde  in  my  hand,  and  drinke  to  the  health  of  all 
Christen  soules  in,  thou  art  a  puissant  epitapher. 

<*  Tea  T  thy  Muses  foot  of  the  twelues,  old  Long  Meg  of  Westminster  ?  Then  I  trowe  thou  wilt  stride 
ouer  Greenes  graue,  and  not  stumble  :  if  you  doe,  wee  shall  come  to  your  taking  vp. 

Letter, 

*  Here  lies  the  man  whom  Mistris  Isam  cround  with  bays ; 
She,  she,  that  ioyd  to  heare  her  nightingales  sweete  lays.* 

Comment, 

*  Here,  Mistris  Isam,  Gabriel  floutes  thy  bays : 
Scratch  out  his  eyes  that  printeth  thy  dispraise.* 

"  iSAe,  the  will  scratch,  and,  like  a  scritching  night-owle,  oome  and  make  a  dismal  noise  vuder  thy 
ehainber  windowe  for  deriding  her  so  dunstically.  A  bigge  fat  lusty  wench  it  is,  that  hath  an  arme 
like  an  Amazon,  and  will  bang  thee  abhominatlonly,  if  euer  sbee  catch  thee  in  her  quarters.  It  is  not 
your  poet  garish  and  your  forehorse  of  the  parish  that  shall  redeeme  you  from  her  fingers,  but  shee  will 
make  aetuall  proof e  of  yov^  according  as  you  desire  of  God  in  the  yndcr  following  lines.'* — ^Nash*s 
Strange  News,  ke.  1592,  Sig.  F. 
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paid  to  his  remidns  ;  a  ceremony  contrasting  ludicrously  and  mournfully  with  the 
ciroumstanoes  of  his  death  1 

He  was  buried  in  the  New  Churchyard  near  Bedlam  on  the  4th  of  September.* 

Of  his  personal  appearance  we  are  enabled  to  form  some  idea.  Chettle  thus 
describes  him  :  **  With  him  was  the  fifth,  a  man  of  indifferent  yeares,  of  face  amible, 
of  body  well  proportioned,  his  attire  after  the  habite  of  a  scholler-like  gentleman, 
onely  his  haire  was  somewhat  long,  whome  I  supposed  to  be  Eobort  Greene,  Maister 
of  Artcs.'^ — Kind-HarU  Drtamey&c.  n.  d.  [1592],  Sig.  B  3.  Harvey  notices  "his  fonde 
disguisinge  of  a  Master  of  Arte  with  ruffianly  haire."t — Fovrt  LetUrz  and  Gertaine 
SonnetSy  &c,  1592,  Sig.  B  2.  And  Nash  informs  us  that  "  a  iolly  long  red  peake  like 
the  spire  of  a  steeple  hee  cherisht  continually  without  cutting,  whereat  a  man  might 
hang  a  iewell,  it  was  so  sharpe  and  pendant." — Strange  NeweSy  &c,  1592,  Sig.  E  4. 

He  left  two  sons, — one  by  his  wife  (see  his  letter  to  her,  p.  62),  and  one  by  the 
sister  of  "  Cutting  Ball."  The  name  and  flate  of  the  former  are  alike  unknown  :  the 
latter  (as  ah^ady  mentioned,  p.  22)  was  baptized  Fortunatus,  and  died  in  August  1593. 

Soon  after  Greene's  decease,  his  Groatsworth  of  Wit  bought  with  a  miUioH  of 
Hepentance,  &c.,  was  given  to  the  public  by  Henry  Chettle ;  and  that  it  is  a  genuine 
production  admits  of  no  doubt. $     Large  portions  of  this  interesting  piece,  as  illus- 


f9 


*  See  the  quotation  from  Harvey  (p.  55,  note)  where  mention  is  made  of  **  hys  boriall  yetterday : 
Harrey^s  letter  is  dated  Sept.  5th. 

**  Thomam  Fnllerum  et  Bichardnm  Bakerum,  hiBloricos,  et  Robertum  Greene,  poetam,  panpertate 
prope  enectos  fdisse  accepimus,*'  says  Menckenios,  enumerating  yarious  literary  men  of  England  who 
have  come  to  unfortunate  ends,  in  his  Pre&ce  to  AncUecta  de  CalamitcUe  LittenUorum,  1707  ;  which 
Preface  is  addressed  **  Ad  virum  illustrissimum  atque  excellentissimum,  Dominum  Joannem  Robinson, 
Magnie  Britannise  Regime  ad  Regem  Suedse  Legatum  hoc  tempore  Bxtraordinarium  et  Flenipotentiarium.'* 

+  Harvey  taunts  Nash  with  wearing  the  same  unseemly  superfluity  ; 

"  Methinkes  the  raunging  eyes  vnder  that  long  haire  (which  some  would  call  rvfiaidy  kaire)  should 
scarsely  yet  be  bathed  in  the  heauenly  teares  of  Christ,  or  washed  in  the  diuine  teares  of  penitence.** 
—A  New  Letter  of  Notable  Conlents,  &c,  1593.  Sig.  C  4. 

There  is  an  allusion  in  this  sentence  to  a  work  by  Nash  entitled  ChrisCt  Teares  ouer  Jerusalem^ 
1598. 

X  Chettle  (a  fertile  dramatic  writer,  thongh  very  few  of  his  plays  have  been  printed)  in  the 
Address  to  the  Gentlemen  Readers,  prefixed  to  his  Kind-Harts  Dreame,  Conteining  fine  Apparitions, 
with  their  Inuectiues  against  abuses  raigning,  Deliucred  by  seuerall  Ghosts  vnto  him  to  be  publiskt, 
after  Piei's  Penilesse  Post  had  refused  the  carriage,  n.  d.  [1592],  says ; 

''I  had  onely  in  the  copy  this  share ;  it  [the  Groaisworth  of  Wil]  was  11  written,  as  sometime 
Greenes  hand  was  none  of  the  best ;  licensd  it  must  be,  ere  it  could  bee  printed,  which  could  neuer 
be  if  might  not  be  read :  to  be  briefe,  I  writ  it  ouer,  and,  as  neare  as  I  could,  followed  the  copy,  onely 
in  that  letter  [ — to  his  brother  poets — ]  I  put  something  out,  but  in  the  whole  booke  not  a  worde 
in ;  for  I  protest  it  was  all  Greenes,  not  mine,  nor  Maister  Nashes,  as  some  vniustly  haue  affirmed.'* 

Nash  was  very  angry  at  the  report  of  its  being  written  by  him  :  '*  Other  newes  I  am  aduertised  ot, 
that  a  scald  triuiall  lying  pamphlet,  cald  Greens  Groats-worth  of  Wit,  is  giuen  out  to  be  of  my  doing. 
God  neuer  haue  care  of  my  soule,  but  vtterly  renounce  me,  if  the  least  word  or  Billable  in  it  proceeded 
from  my  pen,  or  if  I  were  any  way  priuie  to  the  writing  or  printing  of  it.** — Epistle  from  the  Author 
to  the  Printer,  before  Pierce  Pennilesse  his  Supplication  to  the  Diuell  (I  quote  from  ed.  1595). 

Mr.  Collier  (Life  of  Shakespeare,  p.  cxxxi.)  has  expressed  *'6ome  doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
Groatsworth  of  Wit  as  a  work  by  Greene.**     But  (as  I  have  observed  in  my  Account  of  Marlowe 
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trative  of  our  author's  life,  have  been  before  cited  (see  p.  17,  sqq.) :  and  I  now 
extract  the  veiy  striking  and  impressive  Address  to  his  brother  play-wrights,  with 
which  it  concludes  : 


*  (( 


To  those  Gentlemen  his  quondam  acquaintance,  that  spend  then*  wits  in 
making  plajes,  R.  G.  wisheth  a  better  exercise,  and'  wisedome  to  preuent  his 
extremities. 

"If  wofull  experience  may  mooue  you,  gentlemen,  to  beware,  or  vnheard-of 
wretchednes  intreat  you  to  take  heed,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  look  backe  with 
sorrow  on  your  time  past,  and  endeuour  with  repentance  to  spend  that  which  is  to 
come.  Wonder  not  (for  with  thee  will  I  first  beginne),  thou  famous  gracer 
of  tragedianSjt  that  Green,  who  hath  said  with  thee,  like  the  foole  in  his  heart, 
*  There  is  no  God,'  should  now  giue  glorie  vnto  his  greatnesse ;  for  penetrating 
is  his  power,  his  hand  lyes  heauy  vpon  me,  he  hath  spoken  vnto  me  with  a 
voyce  of  thunder,  and  I  haue  felt !]:  he  is  a  God  that  can  punish  enemies.  Why 
should  thy  excellent  wit,  his  gift,  be  so  blinded  that  thou  shouldest  giue  no  glory  to 
the  giuer  ?  Is  it  pestilent  Machiuilian  policie  that  thou  hast  studied  ?  0  peevish§ 
follie !  what  are  his  rules  but  meere  confused  mockeries,  able  to  extirpate  in  small 
time  the  generation  of  mankinde  ?  for  if  sic  volo,  sic  tubeo,  holde  in  those  that  are  able 
to  commaund,  and  if  it  be  lawfull  fas  et  nefas^  to  doo  any  thing  that  is  bencficiall, 
onely  tyrants  should  possesse  the  earth,  and  they,  striuing  to  exceed  in  tiranuy, 
should  ech  to  other  be  a  slaughterman,  till,  the  mightyest  out-liuing  all,  one  stroke 
were  left  for  Death,  that  in  one  age  mans  life  should  end.  The  broacher||  of  this 
dyabolicall  atheisme  is  dead,  and  in  his  life  had  neucr  the  felicitie  he  aymed  at,  but, 
as  he  beganne  in  craft,  lined  in  feare,  and  ended  in  dispaire.  Quam  inscnUabilia  sunt 
Dei  ivdicia  I  This  murderer  of  many  brethren  had  his  conscience  seared  like  Cayne  ; 
this  betrayer  of  him  that  gaue  his  life  for  him  inherited  the  portion  of  Judas;  this 
apostata  perished  as  ill  as  Julian  :  and  wilt  thou,  my  friend,  be  his  disciple?  Looke 
vnto  mee,  by  him  perswaded  to  that  libertie,  and  thou  shalt  finde  it  an  infemall 
bondage.  I  know  the  least  of  my  demerits  merit  this  miserable  death  ;  but  wilfull 
striuing  against  knowne  truth  exceodeth  all  the  terrors  xif  my  soule.  Deferre  not, 
with  mee,  till  this  last  point  of  extremitie  ;  for  little  knowest  thou  how  in  the  end 
thou  shalt  be  visited. 


and  his  Wriivngty  p.  zxx,  note,  ed.  1858)  I  cannot  think  these  doubts  well-founded.  The  Address 
to  the  play-wrights  has  an  earnestness  which  is  scarcely  consistent  with  forgery  ;  and  Chettle,  though 
an  indigent,  appears  to  have  been  a  respectable  man.  Besides,  the  QroaUworth  of  Wity  from  beginning 
to  end,  closely  resembles  in  style  the  other  prose- works  of  Greene. 

*  I  quote  from  the  edition  of  1617.  +  i  e.  Christopher  Marlowe. 

I  feU]  Old  ed.  "left."  §  peevish]  Old  ed.  "punish." 

II  broaeher]  Old  ed.  "Brother."  "Probably  Francis  Kett,  A.M.  of  Wimondham  in  Norfolk, 
who  was  bred  at  Bennet  College  in  Cambridge,  and  was  chosen  fellow  1573.  In  February  1589  he  was 
burnt  at  Norwich  for  holding  detestable  opinions  against  Christ.^' — MS.  Note  by  M alone. 
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"  With  thee  I  ioyne  young  Juuenall,*  that  byting  satyrist,  that  lastlyt  with  mee 
together  writ  a  comedie.  Sweet  boy,  might  I  aduiso  thee,  be  aduised,  and  got  not 
many  enemies  by  bitter  words  :  inueigh  against  vaine  men,  for  thou  canst  doo  it,  no 
man  better,  no  man  so  well ;  thou  hast  a  libertie  to  reprooue  all  and  name  none  ; 
for  one  being  spoken  to,  all  are  offended, — none  beeing  blamed,  no  man  is  iniuried. 
Stop  shaUow  water  still  running,  it  will  rage  ;  tread  on  a  worme,  and  it  will  tume ; 
then  blame  not  schoUers  who  are  vexed  with  sharpe  and  bitter  lines,  if  they  reprooue 
thy  too  much  liberty  of  reproofe. 

"  And  thouj  no  Icsse  deseruing  then  the  other  two,  in  some  things  rarer,  in 
nothing  inforiour,  driuen,  as  myselfe,  to  extreame  shifts,  a  little  haue  I  to  say  to 
thee ;  and,  were  it  not  an  idolatrous  oath,  I  would  sweare  by  sweet  S.  George,  thou 
art  vnworthy  better  hap,  sith  thou  dependest  on  so  meane  a  stay.  Base-minded 
men  all  three  of  you,  if  by  my  misery  yee  bee  not  warned  ;  for  vnto  none  of  you, 
like  me,  sought  those  burs  to  cleaue  ;  those  puppits,  I  meane,  that  speake  from  our 
mouths,  those  anticks  gamisht  in  our  colours.  Is  it  not  strange  that  I  to  whome 
they  all  haue  bin  beholding,  is  it  not  like  that  you  to  whom  they  all  haue 
bin  beholding,  shall,  were  yee  in  that  case  that  I  am  now,  be  both  of 
them  at  once  forsaken  ?      Yes,  trust  them  not ;    for  there  is  an  vpstart  crow  § 


*  i.  e.  Thomas  Lodge.  His  Pig  for  Momus,  printed  in  1595,  shows  his  talent  as  a  "bytmg 
satyrist.'*    The  *' comedie  *'  here  alluded  to  is  il  Loohing-glass  for  London  and  England. 

**  Dr.  Fftrmer  is  of  opinion  that  the  second  person  addressed  by  Greene  is  not  Lodge^  but  Nashe^  who 
is  often  called  Juvenal  by  the  writers  of  that  time  ;  but  that  he  was  not  meant,  is  decisirely  proved  by 
the  extract  from  Chettle's  pamphlet  [see  p.  58,  note,  of  this  memoir] ;  for  he  [Chettle]  never  would 
have  laboured  to  vindicate  Nashe  from  being  the  writer  of  the  Groataworth  of  Wit,  if  any  part  of  it  had 
been  professedly  addressed  to  him.  Besides,  Lodge  had  written  a  play  in  conjunction  with  Greene, 
called  A  Looking-glass  for  London  and  EngUmd^  and  was  author  of  some  satirical  pieces ;  but  we  do 
not  know  that  Nashe  and  Greene  had  ever  written  in  conjunction." — Malooe's  Life  of  Shakespeare, 
p.  807,  ed.  1821. 

t  Ixutly]  Qy.  "Utely"? 

^  i.  e.  G^rge  Peele. 

§  By  the  "crow  beautified  with  our  feathers"  and  *^  the  ouelj  Shake-scene  in  a  countrey,"  it  is 
evident  that  Greene  alludes  to  Shakespeare,  who,  beyond  all  doubt,  began  to  cater  for  the  stage  by 
altering  the  works  of  other  dramatists: — **our  feathers"  must  mean  certain  plays  which  had  been 
written,  either  separately  or  coDJointly,  by  Greene,  Marlowe,  Lodge,  or  Feele. — It  is  well  known  that 
The  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  Sbakespeare^s  Henry  Vlth  are  founded  on  two  old  "  histories  "  entitled 
The  Pirst  Part  of  the  Contention  betwixt  the  two  famous  houses  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster,  &c.,  and  The 
True  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yoi-ke,  &c ;  and  that  in  The  True  Tragedie,  and  also  in  The  Third 
Part  of  Henry  Vlth,  act  i.  sc.  4,  occurs  the  line, 

**  0  tiger's  heart,  wrapt  in  a  woman's  hide," — 

which  Greene  here  parodies, — "  with  his  Tygres  heart  wrapt  in  a  pluyers  hyde.^*  Hence  it  has  been 
concluded  that  Greene,  or  some  of  the  friends  whom  he  now  addresses,  had  a  share  in  the  com- 
position of  The  Pirst  Part  of  the  Contention^  &c.,  and  of  The  True  Tragedie,  &c  :  and  my  own 
convictiou  is,  that  both  pieces  were  mainly  (if,  indeed,  not  wholly)  by  Marlowe,  who,  alone  of  the 
dramatists  in  question,  could  have  thrown  into  those  two  plays  the  vigour  which  is  so  remarkable  in 
several  scenes.  (See  more  on  this  subject  in  my  A  ccount  of  Marlowe  and  his  Writings^  pp.  xlviii — ^ix, 
ed.  1858.) — A  vast  number  of  early  English  dramas,  once  acted  with  success,  but  never  printed,  has 
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beautified  with  our  feathers,  that^  with  his  Tygres  heart  wrapt  in  a  players  hydej 
supposes  hee  is  as  well  able  to  bombast  out  a  blanke-verse  as  the  best  of  you  ;  and, 
beeing  an  absolute  lohannes-fac-totum,  is  in  his  owne  conceyt  the  onelj  Shake-acene 
in  a  oountrey.  Oh,  that  I  might  intreat  your  rare  wittes  to  bee  imployed  in  more 
profitable  courses,  and  let  these  apes  imitate  your  past  excellence,  and  neuer  more 
acquaynte  them  with  yoiu*  admyred  inuentions  !  I  knowe  the  best  husband  of  you 
all  will  neuer  prooue  an  usurer,  and  the  kindest  of  them  all  will  neuer  prooue  a  kinde 
nurse  :  yet,  whilst  you  may,  seeke  you  better  maisters ;  for  it  is  pitty  men  of  such 
rare  wits  should  bee  subiect  to  the  pleasures  of  such  rude  groomes. 

"  In  this  I  might  insert  two*  more  that  both  haue  writte  against  these  buckram 
gentlemen  :  but  let  their  owne  worke  seme  to  witnesse  against  theyr  owne  wicked- 
uesse,  if  they  perseuer  to  maintaine  any  more  such  peasants.  For  other  new 
commers,  I  leaue  them  to  the  mercie  of  these  painted  monsters,  who,  I  doubt  not, 
will  driue  the  best-minded  to  despise  them  :  for  the  rest,  it  skills  not  though  they 
make  a  least  at  them. 

"  But  now  retinue  I  again  to  you  three,  knowing  my  miserio  is  to  you  no  newes  ; 
and  let  me  heartilie  intreate  you  to  be  warned  by  my  harmes.  DeUght  not,  as  I 
haue  done,  in  irreligious  oaths,  for  from  the  blasphemers  house  a  curse  shall  not 
depart.  Despise  drunkennes,  which  wasteth  the  wit,  and  maketh  *  men  all  equall 
Tnto  beasts.     Flie  lust,  as  the  deathsman  of  the  soule,  and  defile  not  the  temple  of 

entirely  perished :  nor  is  it  improbable  that  there  may  have  been  among  them  some  rifacimenii  by 
Shakespeare  of  plays  in  which  Ghreene  and  his  friends  were  largely  concerned. 

In  QreeneU  FvmeralUy  by  R.  B.,  1594,  (see  before,  p. 39)  are  the  following  lines,  which  seem  to 
have  been  snggested  by  the  passage  in  the  Address  which  we  are  now  considering ; 

*'  Greene  is  the  pleasing  obiect  of  an  eie : 
Greene  pleasde  the  eies  of  all  that  lookt  vppon  him. 
Greene  is  the  gronnd  of  enerie  painters  die  : 
Greene  gaue  the  ground  to  all  that  wrote  ypon  him. 
Nay,  more,  the  men  tkcU  to  ediptt  his  fanUy 
Purloynde  hU plumes:  can  they  deny  the  same  ?*' — Sig.  C. 

It  has  been  already  shown  by  a  qaotation  from  the  pre£EU»  to  Kind-harts  Dreame  (see  p.  58, 
note)  that  ChetUe  was  the  editor  of  the  (hoots-  Worth  of  WUy  which,  as  Greene's  hand-writing  was  bad, 
he  had  copied  out  for  the  press,  his  only  deviation  from  the  original  MS.  being  the  omission  of  some- 
thing  in  this  Address.  From  the  same  prefsuje  it  appears  that  *'  one  or  two  "  of  the  persons  pointed  at 
in  the  Address  were  offended  by  the  allusions  to  them,  and  suspected  that  they  were  the  forgeries  of 
Greene's  editor.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  following  passage  Chettle  is  speaking  of  Marlowe 
and  Shakespeare.  **With  neither  of  them  that  take  offence  was  I  acquainted,  and  with  one  of  them 
[Marlowe]  I  care  not  if  I  neuer  be  :  the  other  [Shak  "^peare],  whome  at  that  time  I  did  not  so  much 
spare  as  since  I  wish  I  had,  for  that  as  I  haue  moderated  the  heate  of  lining  writers,  and  might  haue 
▼sde  my  owne  discretion  (especially  in  such  a  case)  the  author  beeing  dead,  that  I  did  not,  I  am  as 
■ory  as  if  the  originall  fault  had  beene  my  fault,  because  my  selfe  have  seene  his  demeanor  no  lease  ciuill 
than  he  exdent  in  the  qualitie  he  professes ;  besides,  diners  of  worship  haue  reported  his  Tprightnes  of 
dealing  which  argues  his  honesty,  and  his  fiicetious  grace  in  writting  that  aprooues  his  art.  For  the 
first,  whose  learning  I  reuerence,  and,  at  the  perusing  of  Greenes  booke,  stroke  out  what  then  in 
oonadence  I  thought  he  in  some  displeasure  writ,  or,  had  it  beene  tme^  yet  to  publish  it  was  intollerable, 
him  I  would  wish  to  vse  me  no  worse  than  I  d&^erue." 

*  maieth]  Old  ed.  <*  making." 
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the  Holy  Ghost  Abhorre  those  epicures  whose  loose  life  hath  made  religion  loath- 
some to  your  eares  ;  and  when  they  sooth  you  with  tearms  of  mastership,  remember 
Robert  Greene,  whome  they  haue  often  so  flattered,  perishes  now  for  want  of  comfort 
Remember,  gentlemen,  your  lines  are  like  so  many  light*  tapers,  that  are  with  care 
deliuered  to  all  of  you  to  maintaine :  these  with  wind-puft  wrath  may  be  ex- 
tinguished, witht  drunkennesse  put  j:  out,  with§  negligence  let  fall ;  for  mans  time  of 
itselfe  is  not  so  short  but  it  is  more  shortened  by  sinne.  The  fire  of  my  life||  is  now 
at  the  last  snuffe,  and  the  want  of  wherewith  to  sustaine  it,  there  is  no  substance  for 
life  to  feed  on.  Trust  not,  then,  I  beseech  yee,  left  to  such  weake  stayes ;  for  they 
are  as  changeable  in  minde  as  in  many  attires.  Wel^  my  hand  is  tyred,  and  I  am 
forst  to  leaue  where  I  would  beginne ;  for  a  whole  booke  cannot  contain  their 
wrongs,  IT  which  I  am  forst  to  knit  vp  in  some  few  lines  of  wordes. 

"  Desirous  that  you  should  line,  though  himselfe  be  dying, 

Robert  Greenk." 

Such  was  Greene's  impressive  exhortation  to  his  companions,  of  whom,  Lodge 
excepted,  a  melancholy  tale  is  to  be  told  :  Marlowe  was  stabbed  in  a  fray,  and  Peele 
died  in  poverty,  the  victim  (it  is  said)  of  his  vices. 

To  the  GtooU-  Worth  of  Wit  is  appended, — 

''  A  Letter  written  to  his  wife,  found  with  this  booke  after  his  death. 

"  The  remembrance  of  many  wrongs  offered  thee,  and  thy  vnreprooued  vertues, 
adde  greater  sorrow  to  my  miserable  ptate  then  I  can  vtter  or  thou  conceiue. 
Neyther  is  it  lessened  by  consideration  of  thy  absence  (though  shame  would  let  mee 
hardly  behold  thy  face),  but  exceedingly  aggrauated  for  that  I  cannot  (as  I  ought)  to 
thy  owne  selfe  reconcile  myselfe,  that  thou  mightest  witnesse  my  inward  woe  at  this 
instant,  that  haue  made  thee  a  wofull  wife  for  so  long  a  time.  But  equal  heauen 
hath  denied  that  comfort,  giuing,  at  my  last  neede,  like  succour  as  I  haue  sought  all 
my  life  :  being  in  this  extremitie  as  voyde  of  helpe  as  thou  haat  beene  of  hope. 
Reason  would  that,  after  so  long  waste,  I  should  not  send  thee  a  childe  to  bring  thee 
greater  charge :  but  consider  hee  is  the  fruite  of  thy  wombe,  in  whose  face  regard  not 
the  fathers  so  much  as  thy  owne  perfections.  Hee  is  yet  Greene,  and  may  grow 
strait,  if  he  be  carefully  tended :  otherwise  apt  enough  (I  feare  me)  to  follow  his 
fathers  folly.     That  I  haue  offended  thee  highly,  I  know ;  that  thou  canst  forgette 

♦  UgW]  i.e.  Ut,— lighted. 

t  wUh]  Old  ©d.  "  which." 

X  pfrf]  Olded.  "puts." 

§  wUK]  Olded.  ** which." 

II  Uftl  Old  ed.  '^  light.'*    Some  words  seem  to  have  dropt  out  from  this  sentence. 

^  their  torongs]  i.e.  the  wrongs  done  hy  them.    So  in  Shakespeare's  Tempest,  act  t.  sc  1  ; 

*'  Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  struck  to  the  quick,"  &c. 
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my  iniurieSy  I  hardly  beleeue  :  yet  perswade  I  my  selfe,  if  thou  saw  my  wretched 
estate,  thou  couldest  not  but  lament  it ;  nay,  certainely  I  know  thou  wouldest.  All 
my  wrongs  muster  themselues  about  me ;  euery  euill  at  onoe  plagues  mo.  For  my 
contempt  of  God  I  am  contemned  of  men ;  for  my  swearing  and  forswearing  no  man 
will  beleeue  me  ;  for  my  gluttony  I  suffer  hunger ;  for  my  drunkennes,  thirst ;  for 
my  adulterie,  vlcerous  sores.  Thus  God  hath  cast  mee  downe,  that  I  might  bee 
humbled^  and  punished  me  for  example  of  others  sinne  ;  and  although  he  suffers  me 
in  this  world  to  perish  without  succour,  yet  trust  I  in  the  world  to  come  to  find 
mercy,  by  the  merits  of  my  Sauiour,  to  whom  I  commend  thee  and  commit  my  soula 

Thy  repentant  husband 

for  his  disloyaltie, 

Robert  Gre^ie.  *' 

Greene  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  his  graye,  when  the  pen  of  Galwiel  Hanrey 
endeavoured  to  blacken  his  memory  in  a  work,  the  fierce  mahgnity  of  which  has 
thrown  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  character  of  its  author.  Let  us  particulariy 
inquire  what  excited  the  overboiling  rage  of  this  personage  against  our  poet. 

Gabriel  Harvey,  Doctor  of  Laws,  though  now  only  remembered  in  literary  history 
as  the  firiend  of  Spenser  and  the  antagonist  of  Nash,  was  a  writer  of  considerable 
celebrity  during  his  day.  He  was  a  profound  scholar,  and  no  inelegant  composer  of 
verses  :  some  of  his  productions  evince  great  learning  and  research ;  and  though  it  is 
impossible  to  admire  his  hobbling  English  hexameters  (of  which  he  pompously 
proclaimed  himself  the  inventor  *),  we  cannot  read  his  lines  prefixed  to  The  Faerie 

*  "  If  I  neuer  deserae  anye  better  remembraance,  let  mee  rather  be  epitaphed  The  Inaentoor  of 
the  Esgliah  Hexameter,  whome  learned  M.  Stanihurst  imitated  in  his  Yirgill,  and  excellent  Sir  Phillip 
Sidney  disdained  not  to  follow  in  his  Arcadia  and  elsewhere,  then  be  chronicled  The  Greene  Maister  ^ 
the  Blacke  Arte,  or  The  Founder  of  Vgly  Oathes,  or  The  Father  of  Misbegotten  Infortnnatns,  or  The 
Scriuener  of  Crosbiters,  or,  as  one  of  his  owne  sectaries  termed  him,  The  Patriarch  of  Shifters." 

G.  Harvey's  Fovrt  Letters,  &c.  1592.  p.  19. 

"  Imagin  me  to  come  into  a  goodly  Eentishe  garden  of  your  old  lords,  or  some  other  noble  man,  and 
spying  a  florishing  bay  tree  there,  to  demaande  extempore,  as  folio weth  :  think^Tppon  Petrarches 

'  Arbor  vittoriosa,  triomfale, 
Onor  d'imperadori  e  di  poete ;  * 

and  perhappes  it  will  adnannoe  the  wynges  of  yonr  imagination  a  degree  higher ;  at  the  least,  if  any 
thing  can  be  added  to  the  loftinesse  of  his  oonceite  whom  gentle  Mistresse  Rosalinde  once  reputed  to  haue 
all  the  inielligenoes  at  commaondement,  and  an  other  time  christend  her  S^^or  Pegaso : 

'  Encomium  Lauri. 
'What  might  I  call  this  tree  ?  a  lanrell  ?  0  bonny  lanrell  I 
Needes  to  thy  bowes  will  I  bow  this  knee,  and  vayle  my  bonetto. 
Who,  but  thoa,  the  renowne  of  prince  and  princely  poeta  ? 
Th'  one  for  crowne,  for  garland  th*  other  thanketh  Apollo. 
Thrice  happy  Daphne,  that  tamed  was  to  the  bay  tree. 
Whom  such  seruanntes  seme  as  challenge  semice  of  all  men. 
Who  chiefe  lorde  and  king  of  kings  bnt  th*  emperonr  only  f 
And  poet  of  right  stampe  onerawith  th'  emperonr  himselfe. 
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Queene  without  acknowledging  their  beauty.  He  had  a  tolerable  share  of  vanity  :  he 
plumed  himself  on  his  intimacy  with  the  great ;  and  courting  notoriety  by  the 
richness  and  peculiarity  of  his  attire,  he  affected  the  Venetian  costume  after  his 
return  from  Italy.  Moving  in  the  world's  eye  as  the  friend  and  associate  of  some  of 
his  most  distinguished  contemporaries,  he  was  weak  enough  to  be  extremely  anxious 
to  conceal  one  vexatious  fact ;  namely,  that  his  father,  though  a  man  of  good  family, 
had  been  a  rope-maker  at  Saffron-Walden.  He  had  two  brothers,  Richard  a  divine, 
and  John  a  physician :  with  them  he  became  a  dabbler  in  astrology,  and  a  prognos- 
ticator  of  earthquakes';  but  the  course  of  events  not  agreeing  with  their  predictions, 
they  had  to  undergo  much  bitter  ridicule.  In  evil  hour  did  Richard  Harvey  in  one 
of  his  publications  speak  slightingly  and  insultingly  of  the  fraternity  of  poets  to 
which  Greene  belonged.  Our  author  determined  not  to  allow  this  impertinence  to 
pass  unpunished  ;  and  having  reason  to  believe  that  GabrieFs  "  hand  was  in  it,"  he 
resolved  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Harveys  at  one  fell  swoop.*     Accordingly  in  his 

Who  bat  knowes  Aretyne  ?  was  he  not  halfe  prince  to  the  princes  I 
And  many  a  one  there  lines  as  nobly  minded  at  all  poyntes. 
Now  farewell,  bay  tree,  very  queene  and  goddesse  of  all  trees, 
I^itchest  perle  to  the  crowne,  and  fEtyrest  flonre  to  the  garland. 
Faine  wod  I  crane,  might  I  so  presume,  some  &rther  acqnaintannce  : 
0  that  I  might !  bnt  I  may  not :  woe  to  my  destinie  therefore  ! 
Trust  me,  not  one  more  loyall  seruaunt  longes  to  thy  personage. 
But  what  sayes  Daphne  ?  Non  omni  dormio :  worse  lucke  : 
Yet  farewell,  farewell,  the  reward  of  those  that  I  honour  : 
Glory  to  garden  !  glory  to  Muses  !  glory  to  vertue  ! ' 

Partim  loui  et  PaUadiy 
Partim  ApoUini  et  Afuais." 
Q.  Harvey's  Three  proper  and  wUtie  familiar  Letters,  &c.  1680.  p.  84. 
Nash  thus  alludes  to,  and  parodies,  the  precious  effusion  last  quoted ;  **  Tyll  Greene  awakte  him 
out  of  his  selfe-admiring  contemplation,  hee  had  nothing  to  doe,  but  walke  ynder  the  ewe  tree  at  Trinitie 
hall,  and  say ; 

*  What  may  I  call  this  tree  ?  an  ewe  tree  ?  0  bonny  ewe  tree  ! 
Needes  to  thy  boughs  wiU  [I]  bow  this  knee,  and  raile  my  bonneto.' 

"  Or  make  verses  of  weathercocks  on  the  top  of  steeples,  as  he  did  once  of  the  weatheroooke  of 
AlhallowB  in  CSambridge ; 

*  0  thou  weathercocke  that  stands  on  the  top  of  the  Ghnrch  of  Alhallows, 
Come  thy  waies  down,  if  thou  darst  for  thy  crowne,  and  take  the  wall  o'  vs.*  * 

'*  0  heathenish  and  pagan  hexamiters  !  Come  thy  waies  down  from  thy  doctourship,  and  leame  thj 
Primer  of  Poetry  oner  again  ;  for  certainly  thy  pen  is  in  state  of  a  reprobate  with  all  men  of 
iudgement  and  reckoning."    Strange  Neteea,  &c.  1592,  Sig.  D  2. 

Peele  too  ridicules  the  Encomium  Lauri  in  his  Old  Wives  Talt  by  putting  a  line  of  it  into  the 
mouth  of  Huanebaogo. 

*  *'  Somewhat  I  am  priuie  to  the  cause  of  Greenes  inueighing  against  the  three  brothers.  Thy  hot- 
spirited  brother  Richard  (a  notable  ruffian  with  his  pen)  hauing  first  tooke  vpon  him  in  his  blundring 
Persiual  to  play  the  lacke  of  both  sides  twizt  Martin  and  vs,  and  snarled  priuily  at  Pap-hatchet, 
PasquiU,  and  others,  that  opposde  themselues  against  the  open  slaunder  of  that  mightie  platformer  of 
atheisme,  presently  after  dribbed  forth  another  fooles  bolt,  a  booke  I  shoulde  say,  which  he  christened 

The  Lambe  of  God Not  mee  alone  did  hee  reuile  and  dare  to  the  combat>  but 

glickt  at  Pap-hatchet  onoe  more,  and  mistermed  all  our  other  poets  and  writers  about  London  '  piperlj 

•  p'w]  Olded.  "onw." 
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Quip  far  an  Upstart  Courtirry  or  A  qiuiini  dispute  between  Yeltut-Breeches  and  Cloth- 
Breeches,  d:c,,*  published  but  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  he  inserted  a  stinging 
sarcasm  of  seven  or  eight  lines  against  the  whole  generation  of  the  rope-maker.  This 
tract  having  been  reprinted  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany  (vol.  v.)  does  not  now  demand 
a  particular  description :  the  reader,  however,  who  may  turn  to  it,  will  look  in  vain  for 
any  thing  which  can  be  considered  as  at  all  pointed  against  the  family  of  Harveys, 
except  the  following  passage,  t  "  The  Rope-maker  replied,  that  honestly  ioumeying 
by  the  way  he  acquainted  himselfe  with  the  Collier,  and  for  no  other  cause  pretended. 
*  Honest  with  the  diuell!'  quoth  the  Collier  :  *  ho  we  can  he  be  honest,  whose  mother 
I  gesse  was  a  witch  ?  for  I  Haue  heard  them  say  that  witches  say  their  praiers 
backward,  and  so  doth  the  Rope-maker  yeame  his  lining  by  going  backward,  and 
the  knaues  cheefe  lining  is  by  making  fatall  instnuuents,  as  halters  and  ropes,  which 

make-plaies  and  make-bates.*  Hence  Ghreene,  beelng  chiefe  agent  for  the  companie  (for  hee  writ  more 
than  fonre  other,  how  well  I  will  not  say,  bat  S<U  dto,  si  sat  hene)^  tooke  occasion  to  cannaze  him  a 
little  in  his  Cloth-breeches  and  Velaet-breeohes ;  and  because  by  some  probable  collections  hee  gest  the 
elder  brothers  hand  was  in  it,  he  coupled  them  both  in  one  yoake,  and,  to  fulfill  the  prouerbe  Tria  swU 
omniOf  thrust  in  the  third  brother  who  made  a  perfect  parriall  of  pamphleters.  About  some  seauen  or 
eight  lines  it  was  which  hath  pluekt  on  an  inuectiue  of  so  numy  leaues." — Nash^s  Strange  Newts,  &c. 
1592,  Sig.  C  2,  3. 

'*  Mast.  Lilly  neuer  procured  (}reene  or  mee  to  write  against  him  [Gabriel  Haruey],  hut  it  was  his 
own  first  seeking  and  beginning  in  The  Lamb  of  Ood,  where  he  and  his  brother  (that  loues  dauncing  so 
well)  scummerd  out  betwixt  them  an  Epistle  to  the  Readers  against  all  poets  and  writers,  and  M.  Lilly 
and  me  by  name  he  beraflianizd  and  berascald,  compar'd  to  Martin,  and  termd  rs  piperly  make-plaies 
and  make-bates,  yet  bad  vs  holde  our  peace  and  not  be  so  bardie  as  to  answere  him,  for  if  we  did,  he 
would  make  a  bloudie  day  in  Poules  Church-yard,  and  splinter  our  pens  til  they  siradled  again,  as  wide 
as  a  paire  of  compasses.** — Nash*B  Haue  with  you  to  Saffron-vfolden,  1596,  Sig.  V  2. 

*  Greene  has  silently  borrowed  the  whole  substance  of  his  Quip  from  a  poem  by  Francis  Thynn, 
entitled  The  Debate  bettoeene  Pride  and  Lowlines,  &c.  ;  which  in  1841  was  reprinted  for  the  Shake. 
Soc  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Collier,  who  obsenres  ;  "  But  one  copy  of  '  The  Debate  betweene  Pride 
and  Lowlines  *  is  known,  and  that  is  presenred  at  Bridgewater  House  .  .  .  .  it  is  rery  possible 
that  it  was  neter  published  for  sale  :  the  copy  in  question  was,  doubtless,  presented  to  the  then  head  of 
the  family ;  an(^  it  has  been  handed  down,  through  the  Earls  and  Dukes  of  Bridgewater,  to  its  present 
possessor,  Lord  Francis  Egerton.  Greene  had,  perhaps,  lighted  accidentally  upon  a  copy  of  *The 
Debate,'  and  as  many  years  had  elapsed  between  the  printing  of  it,  and  the  period  when  he  wished  to 
arail  himself  of  its  contents,  he  might  imagine  that  he  could  do  so  without  much  fear  of  detection.  The 
initials  F.  T.  only  are  upon  the  title-page  of  *  The  Debate,*  and  it  is  doubtful  if  Greene,  even  in  that 
day,  knew  who  was  the  writer  of  it  That  the  offence  Ghreene  had  committed,  in  this  respect,  was  not 
dlscoTered  at  the  time,  we  hare  this  evidence  : — Greene  and  Gabriel  Harvey  were  bitter  enemies :  the 
latter  brought  all  sorts  of  charges  against  the  former  for  calling  him  the  son  of  a  rope -maker,  in  the 
'Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier*;  and,  if  Harvey  (a  man  extremely  well  versed  in  contemporary 
literature)  had  been  aware  of  the  fact  that  Greene*s  *  Quip  *  had  been  purloined  from  *The  Debate,*  he 
would  not  have  failed  to  make  abundant  use  of  the  fact  against  his  adversary.  Harvey*s  silence  renders 
it  still  more  likely  that  'The  Debate'  was  never  published,**  &c.  Introduction,  p.  vl  Thynn*s  poem 
has  no  date  :  but  Mr.  Collier  has  distinctly  shown  that  it  must  have  been  in  print  more  than  twenty 
years  before  Greene's  Quip  appeared. 

t  Well  might  the  editor  of  the  HarUian  Miscellany,  1810,  exclaim  in  a  note  on  this  passage;  ''It 
seems  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  in  this  general  sarcasm  on  professions  and  trades,  the  character  of 
the  rvpe-maker,  which  is  one  of  those  most  leniently  drawn,  should  have  been  conceived  to  point  so 
spitefully  and  villainously  at  Gabriel  Harvey*s  father,**  &c. — Vol.  v.  p.  410. 

"  How  is  he  [Gabriel's  father]  abused  ?  Instead  of  his  name,  hee  is  called  by  the  craft  hee  gets  his 
lining  with."*    Nash's  Strange  Newes,  &c  1592,  Sig.  D. 
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diuera  desperate  men  hang  themselues  witk'  "  Sig.  D  3,  ed.  1592.  The  truth  is  (and 
I  cannot  but  wonder  that  the  fact  should  have  escaped  the  notice  of  those  biographers 
and  critics  who  have  written  concerning  Greene  and  Harvey)  that  the  lines  which  so 
mortally  offended  Gabriel  were  suppressed  by  our  author :  it  should  seem  that  the 
obnoxious  page  was  cancelled ;  and  perhaps  not  a  single  uncastrated  copy  of  the  Quip 
has  descended  to  our  times.  I  at  firat  imagmed  that  the  attack  on  the  three  coxcombs 
had  only  been  handed  about  in  MS.,  but  I  have  now  no  doubt  that  it  formed  part  of 
the  original  edition  of  the  tract :  Christopher  Bird  expressly  mentions  "  the  puhlica- 
turn  of  that  vile  pamphlet ;"  see  his  letter  in  the  note  below,  where  the  different 
motives  that  Harvey  and  Nash  have  assigned  to  Greene  for  the  suppression  of  the 
passage  will  also  be  found.*  In  the  "three  brothers'  legend"  their  various  foibles 
were  no  doubt  most  provokingly  touched  on.  To  it  Nash  alludes  thus;  " It  was  not 
for  nothing,  brother  Richard,  that  Greene  told  you  you  kist  your  parishioners  wiues 
with  holy  kisses,"  Ac.  Strange  Newes,  &c.  1592,  Sig.  C  4. ;  again,  "  Tubalcan,  alias 
Tuball,  first  foimder  of  Farriers  Hall,  heere  is  a  great  complaint  made,  that  vtriusque 
academias  Eobertus  Greene  hath  mockt  thee,  because  kee  saide  that,  as  thou  wert  the 
first  inuenter  of  musicke,  so  Gabriell  Howliglasse  was  the  first  inuent«r  of  English 
hexameter  verses."     Id.  Sig.  G  2. ;  and  again ;  "  One  of  the  three  {whom  the  Quip 


*  Cbristoplier  Bird  writes  thus  from  Walden,  29th  August,  1592,  to  Emanuel  Demetrius  in 
London ; 

'*  In  steed  of  other  nouels  [i.  e.  neirs]  I  sende  you  my  opinion,  in  a  plaine  but  true  sonnet,  ypon  the 
famous  new  worke  intituled  A  Quippe  for  an  vpgtart  Courtier,  or^  forsooth,  A  quaint  Ditpu/te  hetweene 
Veluet-brtecheM  and  Cloth-hrteches ;  as  fantasticall  and  fond  a  dialogue  as  I  haue  seene,  and,  for  some 
particulars,  one  of  the  most  licentious  and  intollerable  inuectiues  that  euer  I  read.  Wherein  the  leawd 
fellow  and  impudent  rayler,  in  an  odious  and  desperate  moode,  without  any  other  cause  or  reason, 
amongst  sondry  other  persons  notoriously  deffiuned,  most  spitefully  and  villanously  abuseth  an  aundent 
neighbour  of  mine,  one  M.  Haruey,  a  right  honest  man  of  good  reokoninge,  and  one  that  aboue  twenty 
yeres  since  bare  the  chiefest  office  in  Walden  with  good  credite ;  and  hath  mainetained  Ibure  sonnes  in 
Cambridge  and  else  where  with  great  charges,  all  sufficiently  able  to  aunsweare  for  themselues,  and  three 
(in  spite  of  some  few  Greenes)  vniuersally  well  reputed  in  both  vniuersities  and  through  the  whole 
rcalme.  Whereof  one,  returning  sicke  from  Norwich  to  Linne,  in  July  last,  was  past  sence  of  any  such 
malicious  iniury,  before  the  publication  of  that  vile  pamphlet.*' — Fovre  Letters  and  eertaine  Sonnets^ 
1592,  p.  8. 

In  the  same  work  Gabriel  Harvey  says ; 

'*  In  his  extreamest  want  he  [Greene]  offered  ten  or,  rather  then  faile,  twenty  shillinges  to  the 
printer  (a  huge  som  with  him  at  that  instant)  to  leaue  out  the  matter  of  the  three  brothers ;  with 
confession  of  his  great  feare  to  be  called  Coram  for  those  forged  imputations." — ^p.  5. 

To  which  Nash  replies ; 

"  JIaud  facile  credo,  I  am  sure  the  printer,  beeing  of  that  honestie  that  I  take  him  for,  will  not 
affirme  it. 

**  Marry,  this  I  must  say :  there  was  a  learned  doctour  of  phisicke  (to  whom  Greene  in  his  sickenesse 
sent  for  counsaile)  that,  hauing  read  oner  the  booke  of  Veluet-breeches  and  Cloth-breeches,  and  laughing 
merrilie  at  the  three  brothers  legend,  wild  [i.  e.  wished,  desired]  Green  in  any  case  either  to  mittigate  it 
or  leaue  it  out ;  not  for  any  eztraordinarie  account  hee  made  of  the  fratemitie  of  fooles,  but  for  one  of 
them  was  proceeded  in  the  same  facultie  of  phisicke  hee  profest,  and  willinglie  hee  would  haue  none  of 
that  excellent  calling  ill  spoken  off.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  altring  of  it,  the  feare  of  his  phisiUons 
displeasure,  not  any  feare  else." 

Strange  Newet,  kc.  ed.  1592,  Sig.  D  4.. 
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entitles  the  Physiticm),'  <fec.  Id,  Sig.  D.  Greene  having  died  soon  after  he  had  shot 
this  shaft  of  ridicule  at  the  Harveys,  Gabriel,  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  punishing 
by  a  legal  process  the  calumniator  of  himself  and  family,  meanly  spit  his  venom  on 
the  poet's  grave.  That  his  Fovre  Letters,  and  certaine  Sonnets,*  <kc.  1592,  contain 
an  authentic  account  of  the  last  hours  of  Greene,  I  have  already  expressed  my 
conviction  :  it  was  derived,  Harvey  tells  us,  from  the  woman  who  attended  as 
nurse  on  the  dying  man;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  he  whom  Spenser  thought 
worthy  of  his  friendship,  and  honoured  with  a  noble  sonnet,t  would  ever  have 
stooped  to  falsehood  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  virulence  of 
Harvey  does  not  fill  me  with  disgust :  every  one  possessed  of  the  slightest  sensibility 
must  be  shocked  at  his  attempt  to  deface  the  monimient  of  the  dead  j:  Several 
passages  from  the  Fovre  Letters,  &g,,  have  been  cited  in  the  course  of  this  essay, 
see  p.  55  (note),  p.  57  (note),  p.  63  (note),  p.  66  (note) ;  and  an  ampler  specimen  of 
them  is  now  subjoined  : 

"Whiles  I  was  thus,  or  to  like  efifecte,  resoluing  with  myselfe,  and  discoursing 
with  some  speoiall  frendes,  not  onely  writing  vnto  you,  I  was  suddainely  certified  that 
the  king  of  the  paper  stage  (so  the  gentleman  tearmed  Greene)  had  played  his  last 
part,  and  was  gone  to  Tarleton  :  whereof,  I  protest,  I  was  nothing  glad,  as  was 
expected,  but  vnfainedly  sory  ;  aswell  because  I  could  haue  wished  he  had  taken  his 
leaue  with  a  more  charitable  farewell,  as  also  because  I  was  depriued  of  that  remedy 


*  Fovre  Letters,  amd  certaine  Sonnets:  EepeciaUy  touching  Robert  Oreene,  and  other  parties,  hf 
him  abused :  But  ineideiUly  of  diuers  excellent  persons,  and  some  matters  of  note.  To  all  courteous 
mindes,  that  wUl  voutchsafe  the  reading.     London  Imprinted  by  John  Wolfe,  1592.  4to. 

t  "  To  the  right  wonhipfall,  my  siognlar  good  frend,  M.  Gabriell  Haruey,  Doctor  of  the  Lftwes. 

Haraey,  tlie[e]  happy  aboue  happiest  men 

I  read,  that,  sitting  like  a  looker-on 

Of  this  worldes  stage,  doest  note  with  critique  pen 

The  sharpe  dislikes  of  each  condition  ; 

And  as  one  carelesse  of  snspition, 

Ke  &wnest  for  the  fftnoor  of  the  great, 

Ne  fearest  foolish  reprehension 

Of  faulty  men,  which  daunger  to  thee  threat ; 

But  freely  doest,  of  what  thee  list,  entreat, 

Like  a  great  lord  of  peerelesse  liberty, 

Lifting  the  good  vp  to  high  honours  seat, 

And  the  euill  damning  euermore  to  dy  : 

For  life  and  death  is  in  thy  doomefnll  writing ; 

So  thy  renowme  lines  euer  by  endighting. 

Ihiblin,  this  xriii  of  July,  1586. 

Your  denoted  frend  during  life, 

Edmund  Spencer." 

G.  Harvey's  Fovre  Letters,  &c  1592,  p.  75. 
t  "  As  Achilles  tortured  the  deade  bodie  of  Hector,  and  as  Antonius  and  his  wife  Fulvia  tormented 
the  liuelesse  corps  of  Cicero,  so  Gabriell  Harrey  hath  shewed  the  same  inhumanitie  to  Greene  that  lies 
fall  low  in  his  graue." 

Meres's  Palladis  Tamia,  Wits  Treasury,  1598,  foL  286. 

r  2 
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in  law  that  I  entended  against  him,  in  the  behalfo  of  my  father,  whoso  honest 
reputation  I  was  in  many  dueties  to  tender.  Yet  to  some  conceited  witt,  that  could 
take  delight  to  discouer  knaueries,  or  were  a  fitte  person  to  augment  the  history  of 
conny-catchers,  0  Lord,  what  a  pregnant  occasidh  were  here  presented  to  display 
leaud  vanity  in  his  liuely  coullours,  and  to  decipher  the  very  misteries  of  that  base  arte! 
Petty  oooseners  are  not  woorth  the  naming :  he,  they  say,  was  the  monarch  of 
crosbiters,  and  the  very  emperour  of  shifters.  I  was  altogether  vnacquainted  with  the 
man,  and  neuer  once  saluted  him  by  name :  but  who  in  London  hath  not  heard  of 
his  dissolute  and  licentious  lining ;  his  fonde  disguisinge  of  a  Master  of  Arte  with 
ruffianly  haire,  vnseemely  Bpparell,  and  more  vnseemelye  company ;  his  vaineglorious 
and  Thrasonicall  brauinge  ;  his  piperly  extemporizing  and  Tarletonizing ;  his  apishe 
counterfeiting  of  euery  ridiculous  and  absurd  toy  ;  his  fine  coosening  of  iuglers,  and 
finer  iugling  with  cooseners ;  hys  villainous  cogging  and  foisting ;  his  monstrous 
swearinge  and  horrible  forswearing ;  his  impious  profaning  of  sacred  textes ;  his 
other  scandalous  and  blasphemous  rauinge ;  his  riotous  and  outragious  surfeitinge ; 
his  continual!  shifting  of  lodgingcs ;  his  plausible  musteringc  and  banquettinge  of 
roysterly  acquaintaunco  at  his  first  comminge ;  his  beggarly  departing  in  euery 
hostisses  debt;  his  infamous  resorting  to  the  Banckeside,  Shorditch,  South warke,  and 
other  filthy  haimtes ;  his  obscure  Im^kinge  in  basest  comers ;  his  pawning  of  his 
sword,  cloake,  and  what  not,  when  money  came  short ;  his  impudent  pamphletting, 
phantasticall  interluding,  and  desperate  libelling,  when  other  coosening  shiftes  failed  ; 
his  imployinge  of  Ball  (sumamed  Cuttinge  Ball),  till  he  was  intercepted  at  Tibome, 
to  leauy  a  crew  of  his  trustiest  companions  to  guarde  him  in  daunger  of  arrestes ; 
his  keping  of  the  foresaid  Balls  sister,  a  sorry  ragged  queane,  of  whome  hee  had  his 
base  Sonne  Infortimatus  Greene ;  his  forsaking  of  his  owne  wife,  too  honest  for  such  a 
husband ; — particulars  are  infinite  ; — his  contemning  of  superiours,  deriding  of  other 
[othes?],  and  defying  of  all  good  order  ?  Compare  base  fellowes  and  noble  men  together, 
and  what  in  a  manner  wanted  he  of  the  ruffianly  and  variable  nature  of  Catiline  or 
Antony,  but  the  honourable  fortunes  of  Catiline  and  Antony?  They  that  haue 
seene  much  more  then  I  haue  heard  (for  so  I  am  credibly  infourmed)  can  relate 
straunge  and  almost  incredible  comedies  of  his  monstrous  disposition  :  wherewith  I 
am  not  to  infect  the  aire  or  defile  this  paper." — ^p.  9. 

"  How  he  departed,  his  ghostly  mother  Isam  can  truliest,  and  will  fauourabliest, 
report :  how  he  lined,  London  remembreth.  Oh,  what  a  liuelie  picture  of  vanity  ! 
but,  oh,  what  a  deadlie  image  of  miserie  !  and,  oh,  what  a  terrible  caueat  for  such 
and  such  !  I  am  not  to  extenuate  or  preiudice  his  wit,  which  could  not  any  way  be 
great,  though  som  way  not  the  least  of  our  vulgar  writers,  and  mani-waies  very 
vngracious :  but  who  euer  esteemed  him  either  wise,  or  learned,  or  honest,  or  any 
way  credible  ?  how  many  gentlemen  and  other  say  of  him,  *  Let  the  paltry  fellow  go. 
Lord,  what  a  lewde  companion  was  hee !  what  an  egregious  makeshift !  Where 
should  conny-catchers  haue  gotten  such  a  secretarie  ?    How  shal  cosenage  do  for  a 
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new  register,  or  phantasticallitye  for  a  new  autorl'  They  wronge  him  much  with  their 
epitaphes  and  other  solemne  deuises,  that  entitle  him  not  at  the  least,  The  Second 
Toy  of  London,  The  Stale  of  Poules,  The  Ape  of  Euphues,  The  Vice  of  the  Stage, 
Thq  Mocker  of  the  Simple  World,  The  Flowter  of  his  Friendes,  The  Foe  of  Himselfe, 
and  so  foorth.  What  durst  not  hee  vtter  with  his  tongue,  or  diuulge  with  his  penne, 
or  countenance  with  his  face  ?  Or  whome  cared  hee  for,  but  a  carelesse  crewe  of  his 
own  associates  ?  Peruse  his  famous  bookes  :  and,  in  steede  of  Omne  tulit  pwnctum, 
qui  mucuU  vtile  dulci  (that,  forsooth,  was  his  professed  poesie),  loe,  a  wilde  head,  ful  of 
mad  braine  and  a  thousand  crochets,  a  scholler,  a  discourser,  a  courtier,  a  ruffian,  a 
gamester,  a  louer,  a  souldier,  a  trauailer,  a  merchaimt,  a  broker,  an  artificer,  a 
botcher,  a  petti-fogger,  a  player,  a  coosener,  a  rayler,  a  beggar,  an  omnigatherum,  a 
gay  nothing  ;  a  stoarehouse  of  bald  and  baggage  stufie,  vnwoorth  the  aimswering  or 
reading ;  a  triuiall  and  triobular  autor  for  knaues  and  fooles  ;  an  image  of  idlenes ; 
an  epitome  of  fantasticalitie ;  a  mirrour  of  vanitie ;  Vanitas  vanitatufjif  et  omnia 
vanitcu,  Alasse,  that  anie  shoulde  say,  as  I  haue  heard  diners  affirme,  '  His  witte 
was  nothing  but  a  minte  of  knauerie ;  himselfe  a  deuiser  of  iugling  feates ;  a  forger  of 
couetous  practises ;  an  inuentour  of  monstruous  oathes  ;  a  derider  of  all  religions  ;  a 
contemner  of  God  and  man ;  a  desperate  Lucianist ;  an  abhominable  Aretinist ;  an 
arch-atheist ;  and  he  arch-deserued  to  be  well  hanged  seauen  yeares  agoe.' " — Id. 
p.  24 

Gabriel  supposes  his  dead  brother  John  Harvey*  to  address  Greene  in  the 
following  powerful 

"  SONNET. 
**John  ffarueya  Wdeome  to  Robert  QretM. 

Come,  fellow  Greene,  come  to  thj  gaping  graae  ; 

Bidd  yanity  and  foolery  fiirewell : 

Thou  ouer-long  hast  plaid  the  madbrainM  knaae, 

And  ouer-lowd  hast  rung  the  bawdy  bell. 

Yermine  to  vermine  most  repaire  at  last ; 

No  fitter  house  for  basy  folke  to  dwell : 

Thy  conny-catching  pageants  are  past ; 

Some  other  most  those  arrant  stories  tell. 

These  hungry  wormes  thinke  long  for  their  repast : 

Come  on  :  I  pardon  thy  offence  tu  me ; 

It  was  thy  liuing  :  be  not  so  aghast ; 

A  foole  and  [a]  phisition  may  agree  : 

And  for  my  brothers,  neuer  vex  thyselfe ; 

They  are  not  to  disease  a  buried  elfe." — Id,  p.  71. 

To  this  torrent  of  abuse  Nash  replied  somewhat  weakly  in  that  comparatively 
small  portion  of  his  Strange  Neioes^f  <kc.,  1592,  which  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of 

*  See  the  latter  part  of  the  quotation  from  Christopher  Bird^s  letter,  note,  p.  66. 

i"  Strange  Netoes,  Of  the  intercepting  certaine  Letters,  and  a  Canuoy  of  Verses^  as  they  were  going 
Prmilie  to  viduall  the  Low  Countries.  Unda  impeUitur  unda.  By  Tho,  Nashe  Gentleman, 
Prinied  1592,  4to.     I  beliere  this  piece  was  nerer  reprinted,  but  was  again  put  forth  with  a  new  title- 
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Greena  He  seems  to  have  felt  that  little  could  be  said  in  defence  of  the  character  of 
hifl  companion,  and  is  evidently  anxious  to  show  that  no  particular  intimacy  had  existed 
between  them.     Most  of  what  relates  to  Greene  in  the  Strange  Newe^^  <fcc,  has  been 

page  ai  2%«  Apolo^^  of  Pierce  Pewnilesse,  or  Strange  Newes,  Of  the  intercepting  eeriaine  Letters^ 
&0.  1598. 

CShettle  imagiiies  the  dead  poet  to  write  the  following  letter  to  Nash. 

**  Robert  Greene  to  Pierce  Pennilesse, 

''Pieroe,  if  thy  carrier  had  beene  as  kinde  to  me  as  I  expected,  I  could  haae  dispatched  long  since 
my  letters  to  thee  :  but  it  is  here  as  in  the  world,  donum  a  dando  deriuatur  ;  where  there  is  nothing  to 
giue^  there  is  nothing  to  be  got.  But  hauing  now  found  meanes  to  send  to  thee,  I  will  oeriifie  thee  a 
little  of  my  disquiet  after  death,  of  which  I  thinke  thou  either  hast  not  heard  or  wilt  not  oonoeiue. 

'*  Hauing  with  humble  penitence  besought  pardon  for  my  infinite  sinnes,  and  paid  the  due  to  death, 
enen  in  my  graue  was  I  scane  layde,  when  Bnuie  (no  fit  companion  for  Art)  spit  out  her  poyson,  to 
djsturbe  my  rest.  Aduereue  mortuos  bellum  suaeiperCf  inhumanum  eat :  there  is  no  glory  gained  by 
breaking  a  deade  mans  skull.  Paecitur  in  viuie  liuoTy  poet  f<Ua  quiescit :  yet  it  appeares  oontrary  in 
Bome^  that  inueighing  against  my  workes,  my  pouertie,  my  life,  my  death,  my  burial,  haue  omitted 
nothing  that  may  seeme  malitious.  For  my  bookes,  of  what  kind  soeuer,  I  refer  their  commendation  or 
dispraise  to  those  that  haue  read  them  :  onely  for  my  last  labours,  afiirming,  my  intent  was  to  reproue 
Tice,  and  lay  open  such  Yillanies  as  had  beene  very  necessary  to  be  made  knowne,  whereof  my  Blache 
BookCy  if  euer  it  see  light,  can  sufficiently  witnesse. 

'*  But  for  my  pouertie,  mee  thinkes  wisedome  would  haue  brideled  that  inueotiue  ;  for  mtime  poieai 
aeeideret  quod  cttiquam  potett.  The  beginning  of  my  dispraisers  is  knowne  ;  of  their  end  they  are  not 
sure.  For  my  life,  it  was  to  none  of  them  at  any  time  hurtful ;  for  my  death,  it  was  repentant ;  my 
buriall  like  a  Christians. 

Alas  that  men  so  hastily  should  run, 

To  write  their  own  dispraise  as  they  haue  done  ! 

'*For  my  reuenge,  it  suffices,  that  enery  halfe-eyd  humanitian  may  account  it,  inetar  heUuctrwn 
immanistimarum  eceuire  in  cudauer.  For  the  iniurie  offred  thee,  I  know  I  need  not  bring  oyle  to  thy 
fire.  And  albeit  I  would  disswade  thee  from  more  inuectiues  against  such  thy  aduenaries  (for  peace  is 
nowo  all  my  plea),  yet  I  know  thou  wilt  retume  answere,  that  since  thou  receiuedst  the  first  wrong, 
thou  wilt  not  endure  the  last. 

<*My  quiet  ghost  (ynquietly  disturbed)  had  once  intended  thus  to  haue  exclaimd  ; 

'  Pierce,  more  witlesse  than  pennHessc,  more  idle  than  thine  aduersaries  ill  imployde,  what  foolish 
innocence  hath  made  thee  (infant  like)  reaisUesse  to  bearo  whateuer  iniurie  enuic  can  impose  ? 

*  Once  thou  commendedst  immediate  conceit,  and  gauest  no  great  praise  to  excellent  works  of  twelue 
yeres  labour :  now,  in  the  blooming  of  thy  hopes,  thou  su£ferest  slaunder  to  nippe  them  ere  they  can 
bud  :  thereby  approuing  thy  selfe  to  be  of  all  other  most  slacke,  beeing  in  thine  owne  cause  so  remisse. 

'  Colour  can  there  be  none  found  to  shadowe  thy  fainting ;  but  the  longer  thou  deferst^  the  more 
greefe  thou  bringst  to  thy  frends,  and  giuest  the  greater  head  to  thy  enemies. 

*  What  canst  thou  tcU  if  (as  my  selfe)  thou  shalt  bee  with  death  preuented  ?  and  then  how  can  it  be 
but  thou  diest  disgrac'd,  seeing  thou  hast  made  no  reply  to  their  twofold  edition  of  inuectiues  ? 

*  It  may  bee  thou  thinkst  they  will  deale  well  with  thee  in  death,  and  so  thy  shame  in  tollerating 
them  will  be  short :  forge  not  to  thyself  one  such  conceit,  but  make  me  thy  president,  and  remember 
this  olde  adage,  Leonem  mortuum  mordent  eatuli. 

*  Awake,  secure  boy,  reuenge  thy  wrongs ;  remember  mine  :  thy  aduersaries  began  the  abuse,  they 
continue  it :  if  thou  suffer  it,  let  thy  life  be  short  in  silence  and  obscuritie,  and  thy  death  hastie,  hated, 
and  miserable.' 

**  All  this  had  I  intended  to  write ;  but  now  I  wil  not  giue  way  to  wrath,  but  retume  it  vnto  the 
earth  from  whence  I  tooke  it ;  for  with  happie  soules  it  hath  no  harbour. 

Robert  Greene." 
Kind' Harts  Drcame,  tkc,  n.d.,  &c.  [1592]  Sig.  B. 
The  **£lacke  Booke"  mentioned  in  this  letter  was  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  The 
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already  given, — see  p.  29  (note),  p.  33,  p.  55  (note),  p.  56  (note),  p.  57  (note), 
p  58,  p.  64  (two  notes),  p.  65  (note),  p.  66  (text  and  note) :  a  few  passages  still  remain 
to  be  quoted : — 

^'  Why  should  art  answer  for  the  infirmities  of  maners  ?  Hee  had  his  faidtes,  and 
thou  thy  follyes. 

'^  Debt  and  deadly  sinne  who  is  not  subiect  to  ?  With  any  notorious  crime  I  neuer 
knew  him  tainted." — Sig.  E  4. 

*'  What  Greene  was,  let  some  other  answcre  for  him  as  much  as  I  haue  done ;  I  had 
no  tuition  ouer  him ;  he  might  haue  writ  another  Galataeo  of  manners,  for  his 
manners  euerie  time  I  came  in  his  companie;  I  saw  no  such  base  shifting  or 
abhominable  yillanie  by  him.  Something  there  was  which  I  haue  heard,  not  scene, 
that  hee  had  not  that  regarde  to  his  credite  in  which  [which  it]  had  beene  requisite 
he  should."— Sig.  L  4. 

In  one  of  his  later  works  Nash  observes  ; 

**What  truly  might  be  spoken  of  Greene  I  publisht,  neither  discommending  him, 
nor  too  much  flattering  him  (for  I  was  nothing  bound  to  him) ;  whereas  it  maye  be 
alleadgd  against  Gabriel,  as  it  was  against  Paulus  louius,  Quoe  verisnme  scribere  potuU 
wduity  ds  qucB  voluit  rum  potuit;  Those  things  which  hee  might  haue  related  truely  hee 
would  not,  and  those  which  he  would  hee  could  not  for  want  of  good  intelligence. 
How  he  hath  handled  Greene  and  Marloe  since  their  deaths,  those  that  read  his 
bookes  may  iudge." — Haite  vnth  you  to  Saffron-Walderif  tfec,  1596,  Sig.  V  3. 

It  is  not  the  part  of  Greeners  biographer  to  notice  the  other  matters  in  dispute 
between  Harvey  and  Nash,  whose  contest  could  be  stopped  only  by  an  order  from 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  all  their  "bookes  be  taken  wheresoever  they 
may  be  found,  and  that  none  of  the  said  bookes  be  ever  printed  hereafter."  Nash 
must  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  the  victor  :  he  outdid  his  opponent  in  vehemency 
of  invective ;  while  he  tortured  him  with  a  caustic  irony  and  a  coarse  wit,  which 
some  writers  may  have  equalled  but  which  none  have  s\u*passed.  I  shall  conclude 
this  essay  with  a  few  extracts  from  the  piece  last  quoted,  Hau6  tcith  you  to  Saffron- 


Blaeke  Bookes  Messenger.  Laying  open  the  Life  cmd  Death  of  Ned  Browne^  &o.  :  see  the  Lilt  of 
Qreene^e  proee-pieces. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  memoir  the  tract  called  Qretn^s  FuneraUs  by  B.  B.,  1594,  has  been 
twice  cited  (see  p.  39,  and  p.  61,  note,).  **  E.  B.'*,  observes  Mr.  Collier,  **wa8  a  most  devoted  admirer  of 
Greene,  as  the  following'lines  will  show  : — 

'  For  judgement  Jove,  for  learning  deepe  he  still  Apollo  seemdo  ; 
For  floent  tongue,  for  eloquence,  men  Mercury  him  deemde ; 
For  curtesie  suppose  him  Guy,  or  Gnyons  somewhat  lesse. 
His  life  and  manners,  though  I  would,  I  cannot  halfe  expresse  : 

Nor  mouth,  nor  mind,  nor  Muse  can  halfe  declare 

His  life,  his  love,  his  laude,  so  excellent  they  were.' 

It  seems  strange  that  R.  B.  should  touch  upon  Greene's  'life  and  manners,'  if  he  desenred  the 
character  for  vice  and  profligacy  which  his  enemy,  Gabriel  Harrey,  gave  of  him,  after  Greene  wu  dead 
and  ooold  not  reply."    Bist,  of  Engl,  Dram.  Poet,  iiL  147,  note. 
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Waldeuy*  <fec.,  159G,  his  beet  work,  and  of  great  rarity  ;  and,  I  imagine,  they  will  be 
perused  with  satisfaction  by  the  reader,  who  may  have  felt  indignant  at  Harvey's 
spiteful  attack  on  the  memory  of  Greene  : 

"  Mascula  mrorum,  Saint  Mildred  and  Saint  Agapite  !  more  Letters  yet  from  the 
Doctor  1  nay,  then  wo  shall  be  sure  to  haue  a  whole  Grauesend  barge  full  of  newes, 
and  heare  soundly  of  all  matters  on  both  eares.  Out  vppon  it,  heere*s  a  packet  of 
epistling  as  bigge  as  a  packe  of  woollen  cloth  or  a  stack  of  salt-fish  !  '  CaiTier,  didst 
thou  bring  it  by  wayne  or  on  horse-baoke  ] '  *  By  wayne,  sir ;  and  it  hath  crackt  me 
three  axeltrees,  wherefore  I  hope  you  will  consider  me  the  more.'  *  Heauie  newes, 
heauie  newes  !  take  them  againe,  I  will  neuer  open  them.'  '  Ah,'  quoth  he,  deepe 
sighing,  *  to  mee  I  wot  they  are  the  heauiest,  whose  cart  hath  cryde  creake  vnder 
them  fortie  times  euerie  fiu-long :  wherefore,  if  you  bee  a  good  man,  rather  make 
mud-walls  with  them,  mend  high  wayes,  or  damme  vp  quagmires  with  them,  than 
thus  they  shuld  endammage  mee  to  my  etemall  vndooing.'  I,  hearing  the  fellow 
so  forlome  and  out  of  oomfort  with  his  luggage,  gaue  him  his  Charons  naulum  or 
feny-threo-half-pence,  and  so  dismist  him  to  go  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came, 
and  play  at  Lodum.  But  when  I  came  to  vnrip  and  vnbumbast  this  Gargantuan 
bag-pudding,  and  found  nothing  in  it  but  dogs-tripes,  swines  liners,  oze  galls,  and 
sheepes  gutts,  I  was  in  a  bitterer  chafe  than  anie  cooke  at  a  long  sermon  when  his 
meate  bumes.  Doo  the  philosophers,  said  I  to  myselfe,  hold  that  letters  are  no 
burden  and  the  lightest  and  easiest  houshold  stufic  a  man  can  remooue  ?  He  be 
swome  vpon  Anthonie  Gueuaras  Golden  Epistles  if  they  will,  there's  not  so  much  toyle 
in  remoouing  the  siedge  from  a  towne  as  in  taking  an  inucntorie  suruay  of  anie  one 
of  them.  Letters  doo  you  terme  them  ?  they  may  be  Letters  Patents  well  enough 
for  their  tediousnes ;  for  no  lecture  at  Surgeons  Hall  vppon  an  anatomic  may 
compare  with  them  in  longitude.  Why,  they  are  longer  than  the  Statutes  of 
clothing  or  the  Charter  of  London." — ^Sig.  F.  "0,  tis  an  vnconscionable  vast 
gorbellied  volume,  bigger  bulkt  than  a  Dutch  hoy,  and  farre  more  boystrous  and 

cumbersome  than  a  payro  of  Swissers  omnipotent  galeaze  breeches 

But  one  epistle  thereof  to  Jolm  Wolfe  the  printer  I  tooke  and  weighed  in  an 
ironmongers  scales,  and  it  coimterpoyseth  a  cade  of  herring  and  three  Holland 
cheeses.  You  may  beleeue  me  if  you  will,  I  was  faine  to  lift  my  chamber-dooro  off 
the  hindges,  onely  to  let  it  in,  it  was  so  fulsome  a  fat  bonarobet  and  terrible 
rounceuall.J     Once  I  thought  to  haue  cald  in  a  cooper  that  went  by  and  cald  for 


*  Haue  wiih  you  to  Safron-tpolden,  Or^  Qahritll  Harueya  Hunt  is  vp.  Containing  a  full 
Antvere  to  the  eldest  sonne  of  the  Halter-maker,  Or,  Nashe  his  Confutation  of  the  sinfull  Doctor, 
The  Mott  or  Posie,  instead  of  Omne  iulit  punctum:  Pacisfducia  nunquam.  As  much  to  say,  as  I 
sayd  J  vtould  speake  with  him.     Printed  at  London  by  John  Danier,  1596.  4 to. 

t  bonarobe]  i.e.  conrtezan. 

t  I'cunceucUl]  In  Coles's  Diet,  I  find, — 

"Arounsie,       1 
A  rounsival,  /      ^"•«^^- 
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worke,  and  bid  him  hoope  it  about  like  the  tree  at  Grays-Inne  gate,  for  feare  it 
should  burst,  it  was  so  beastly  ;  but  then  I  remembred  mee  the  boyes  had  whoopt  it 
sufficiently  about  the  streetes,  and  so  I  let  it  alone  for  that  instant.  Credibly  it  was 
once  rumord  about  the  court,  that  the  Guard  meant  to  trie  masteries  with  it  before 
the  Queene,  and,  in  stead  of  throwing  the  sledge  or  the  hammer,  to  hurle  it  foorth  at 
the  armes  ende  for  a  wager.  I,  I,  euerie  one  maye  hammer  vpon  it  as  they  please, 
but  if  they  will  hit  the  nayle  on  the  head  pat  as  they  should,  to  nothing  so  aptly  can 
they  compare  it  as  Africke,  which,  being  an  vnbounded  stretcht  out  continent, 
equiualent  in  greatnes  with  most  quai-ters  of  the  earth,  yet  neuertheles  is  (for  the 
most  part)  ouer-spred  with  barraine  sands ;  so  this  his  Babilonian  towre  or  tome  of 
confutation,  swelling  in  dimension  and  magnitude  aboue  all  the  prodigious  conmien- 
taries  and  familiar  epistles  that  euer  he  wrote,  is  notwithstanding  more  drie, 
barndne,  and  sandie  in  substance  than  them  alL  Peruse  but  the  ballet  In  Sandon 
ioyU  as  late  befellf  and  you  will  be  more  soundly  edified  by  sixe  parts." — Sig.  F  2. 
Gabriel's  mother,  when  she  was  with  child  of  him,  had  certain  strange  dreams, 
"  which  wel  she  hoped  were  but  idlfe  swimming  fancies  of  no  consequence  ;  till  being 
admsde  by  a  cunning  man  (her  frend,  that  was  verie  farre  in  her  books),  one  time 
shee  slept  in  a  sheepes  skinne  all  night,  to  the  intent  to  dreame  true ;  another  time 
vnder  a  lawrell  tree ;  a  third  time  on  the  bare  ground  starke  naked ;  and  last  on  a 
dead  mans  tomb  or  graue-stone  in  the  chiu-ch  in  a  hot  summers  afbemoone  ;  when 
no  barrel  better  herring,  she  sped  euen  as  she  did  before.  For  first  shee  dreamed 
her  wombe  was  turned  to  such  another  hollow  vessell,  full  of  disquiet  fiends,  as 
Salomons  brazen  bowle,  wherein  were  shut  so  manie  thousands  of  diuels;  which, 
deepe  hidden  vnder  ground,  long  after  the  Babilonians,  digging  for  mettals, 
chaunced  to  light  ypon,  and  mistaking  it  for  treasure,  brake  it  ope  verie  greedily ; 
when,  as  out  of  Pandoras  boxe  of  maladyes,  which  Epimetheus  opened,  all  manner  of 
euills  flewe  into  the  world,  so  all  manner  of  deuills  then  broke  loose  amongst  humane 
kinde.  Therein  her  drowsie  diuination  not  much  deceiu*d  her ;  for  neuer  wer 
Empedocles  deuils  so  tost  from  the  aire  into  the  sea,  and  from  the  sea  to  the  earth, 
and  from  the  earth  to  the  aire  againe,  exhaled  by  the  suime,  or  driu'n  vp  by  windes 
and  tempests,  as  his  discontented  pouertie  (more  disquiet  than  the  Irish  seas)  hath 
driu'n  him  from  one  profession  to  another." — Sig.  K.  "The  second  dreame  his 
mother  had,  was  that  shee  was  deliuerd  of  a  caliuer  or  hand-gun,  which  in  the 
discharging  burst.  I  pray  God  (with  all  my  heart)  that  this  caliuer  or  caualier  of 
poetrie,  this  hand-gun  or  elder-gun  that  shoots  nothing  but  pellets  of  chewd  paper, 
in  the  discharging  burst  not.  A  third  time  in  her  sleep  she  apprehended  and 
imagined  that  out  of  her  belly  there  grew  a  rare  garden-bed,  ouer-run  with 
garish  weedes  innumerable,  which  had  onely  one  slip  in  it  of  herb  of  grace, 
not  budding  at  the  toppe  neither,  but  like  the  floure  narcissus,  hauing 
flowres  onely  at  the  roote ;  whereby  she  augur'd  and  coniectur'd,  how  euer  hee 
made  some  shew  of  grace  in  his  youth,  when  he  came  to  the  top  or  heighth  of  his 
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best  proofe  he  would  bee  found  a  barrain  stalk  without  frute.  At  the  same  time, 
ouer  and  aboue,  shee  thought  that,  in  stead  of  a  boye,  which  she  desired,  she  wag 
deliuerd  and  brought  to  bed  of  one  of  these  kistrell  birds  called  a  wind-sucker.*'— 
Sig.  K  2.  "  In  the  yerie  moment  of  his  birth,  there  wafi  a  calfe  borne  in  the  same 
towne  with  a  dubble  tongue,  and  hauing  eares  farre  longer  than  anie  ajsse,  and  his 
feete  turned  backward  like  certaine  people  of  the  Tartars,  that  neuertheles  are  reason- 
able swift.  In  the  houre  of  his  birth  there  was  a  most  darksome  eclipse,  aa  though 
hel  and  heauen  about  a  consultation  of  an  etemall  league  had  met  together.*' — Ibid, 
In  a  ludicrous  ''  Letter  of  Haruejs  tutor  to  his  father,  as  touching  his  manners 
and  behauiour,*'  we  are  told ;  "  Secondly,  he  is  beyond  all  reason  or  Gods  forbod 
distractedly  enamoiu*d  of  his  own  beautie,  spending  a  whole  forenoone  euerie  day  in 
spunging  and  licking  himselfe  by  the  glasse ;  and  vseth  euerie  night  after  supper 
to  walke  on  the  market-hill  to  shew  himselfe,  holding  his  gown  vp  to  his  middle, 
that  the  wenches  may  see  what  a  fine  leg  and  a  dainty  foote  he  hath  in  pumpes 
and  pantofles  ;  and  if  they  giue  him  neuer  so  little  an  amoroufi  regard,  he  presently 
boords  them  with  a  set  speach  of  the  first  gathering  together  of  societies  and  the 
distinction  of  amor  and  amidtia  out  of  Tullies  Offices ;  which  if  it  work  no  effect 
and  they  laugh  at,  he  will  rather  take  a  raison  of  the  sunne  and  weare  it  at  bis  eare 
for  a  fauor,  than  it  should  bee  said  hee  would  goe  away  emptie.  Thirdly,  he  is  verie 
seditious  and  mutinous  in  coauersation,  picking  quarrells  with  euerie  man  that  will 
not  magnifie  and  applaud  himi,  libelling  most  execrably  and  inhumanely  on  lacke  of 
the  Falcon,  for  that  he  would  not  lend  him  a  messe  of  mustard  to  his  red  barrings ; 
jea,  for  a  lesser  matter  than  that,  on  the  colledge  dog  he  libeld,  onely  because  he 
proudly  bare  vp  his  taile  as  hee  past  by  him.  And  fourthly  and  lastly,  he  vseth 
often  to  be  dnmk  with  the  sirrupe  or  broth  of  stewd  prunes,  and  eateth  more  bread, 
vnder  pretence  of  swearing  by  it,  than  would  seme  a  whole  band  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries."— Sig.  L.  Now  for  a  picture  of  Gabriel  at  a  later  period  of  his  life.  "  That 
word  eomplexion  is  dropt  foorth  in  good  time  ;  for  to  describe  to  you  his  complexion 
and  composition,  entred  I  into  this  tale  by  the  way,  or  tale  I  found  in  my  way 
riding  vp  to  London.  It  is  of  an  adust  swarth  chollericke  dye,  like  restie  bacon  or  a 
dride  scate-fish ;  so  leane  and  so  meagre  that  you  wold  thinke  (like  the  Turks)  he 
obseru'd  4.  Lent«  in  a  yere,  or  take  him  for  the  gentlemans  man  in  The  Courtier,  who 
was  so  thin-cheekd  and  gaunt  and  staru'd,  that,  as  he  was  blowing  the  fire  with  his 
mouth,  the  smoke  tooke  him  vp  like  a  light  strawe,  and  carried  him  to  the  top  or 
funnell  of  the  chimney,  wher  ho  had  flowne  out  God  knowes  whether  if  there  had 
not  bin  crosse  barres  ouer-whart  that  stayde  him ;  his  skin  riddled  and  crumpled  like 
a  peice  of  burnt  parchment ;  and  more  channels  and  creases  he  hath  in  his  face 
than  there  be  fairie  circles  on  Salsburie  Plaine,  and  wrinckles  and  frets  of  old  age 
than  characters  on  Christs  Sepulcher  in  Mount  Caluarie,  on  which  euerie  one  that 
comes  scrapes  his  name  and  sets  his  marke,  to  shewe  that  hee  hath  been  there  :  so 
that  whosocuer  shall  behold  him 
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Fsse  putet  Borta  trUte  furentis  opus, 

will  Bwearo  on  a  booke  I  haue  brought  him  lowe  and  shrowdly  broken  him  :  which 
more  to  confirme,  look  on  hi£  head,  and  you  shall  finde  a  gray  haire  for  euerie  line  I 
haue  writ  against  him ;  and  you  shall  haue  all  his  beard  white,  too,  by  that  time  hee 
hath  read  ouer  this  booke.  For  his  stature,  he  is  such  another  pretie  lacke  a  Lent 
as  boyes  throw  at  in  the  streete,  and  lookes,  in  his  blacke  sute  of  veluet,  like  one  of 
these  ieatdroppes  which  diners  weare  at  their  eares  in  stead  of  a  iewell.  A  smudge 
peice  of  a  handsome  fellow  it  hath  beene  in  his  dayes  ;  but  now  he  is  olde  and  past 
his  best,  and  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  a  noblemans  porter,  or  a  Knight  of  Windsor ; 
cares  haue  so  crazed  him,  and  disgraces  to  the  verie  bones  consumed  him,  amongst 
which  hys  missing  of  the  Vniuersitie  Oratorship,  wherein  Doctor  Peme  besteaded 
him,  wrought  not  the  lightliest  with  him  :  and  if  none  of  them  were,  his  course  of 
life  is  such  as  would  make  anie  man  looke  ill  on  it ;  for  he  wil  endure  more  hardnes 
than  a  camell,  who  in  the  burning  sands  will  line  foure  dayes  without  water,  and 
feeds  on  nothing  but  thistles  and  wormewood  and  such  lyke ;  no  more  doth  he 
feed  on  anie  thing,  when  he  is  at  Safilron-Walden,  but  trotters,  sheepes  porknells,  and 
butterd  rootes ;  and  other-while  in  an  hexameter  meditation,  or  when  hee  is  inuenting 
a  new  part  of  Tully,  or  hatching  such  another  paradoie  as  that  of  Nicholaus 
Copernicus  was,  who  held  that  the  sun  remains  immoueable  in  the  center  of  the 
world  and  that  the  earth  is  moou*d  about  the  sunne,  he  would  be  so  rapt  that  hee 
would  remaine  three  dayes  and  neither  eate  nor  drinke,  and  within  doores  he  will 
keepe  seauen  yeare  together,  and  come  not  abroad  so  much  as  to  church.  The  like 
for  seauen  and  thirtie  weekes  space  together  he  did,  while  he  lay  at  Wolfos,  coppying 
against  mee,  neuer  stirring  out  of  dores  or  being  churched  all  that  while,  but  like 
those  in  the  West  Coimtry,  that,  after  the  Paulin  hath  oald  them  or  they  haue  seene 
a  spirit,  keep  themselues  darke  24.  howres ;  so  after  I  had  plaid  the  spirit  in  banting 
him  in  my  4.  Letters  Confuted,  he  could  by  no  means  endure  the  light,  nor  durst 
venter  himself  abroad  in  the  open  aire  for  many  months  after,  for  foare  he  should  be 
fresh  blasted  by  all  mens  soome  and  derision." — Sig.  0  4. 

Nash  was  dead  in  160L*     Harvey  is  supposed  to  have  lived  till  1C30. 


*  See  one  of  the  '^Cenotaphia"  in  Fitzgeoffirey*!  Affanice,  &c.,  1601. 
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[In  the  foUowmg  list  I  give  the  full  title  of  the  earliest  edition  of  each  piece  which  I  hare 
happened  to  meet  with,  adding  the  dates  of  all  the  other  editions  known  to  exist] 

MamiUia,  A  Mirrour  or  looking  glasse  for  the  Ladies  of  Englande.  Wherein  is  deciphered,  Kotoe 
Gentlemen  vnder  the  perfect  sulataunce  of  pure  loue,  are  oft  inueigled  with  the  shadowe  of  lewde  lust : 
and  their  Jirme  faith,  brought  a  aleepe  by  fading  fande :  vntil  wit  ioyned  with  witedome,  doth  awake  it 
by  the  helpe  of  reason.  By  Robert  Oreene  GraducUe  in  Cambridge,  Imprinted  at  London  for  Thomas 
Woodcocke.    1583.  ito, 

Mr.  Collier  very  hastily  supposes  that  the  date  on  the  title-page  of  this  tract  is  a  "  mistake"  for 
« 1593  " :  see  the  preceding  memoir,  p.  25,  note. 

The  Myrrovr  of  Modesties  wherein  appeareth  as  in  a  perfect  Qlasse  howe  the  Lorde  deliuereth  the 
innocent  from  dU  imminent  perHs,  and  plagueth  the  bloudthirstie  hypocrites  with  deserued  punishments. 
Shewing  that  the  graie  heades  of  dooting  adulterers  shall  not  go  with  peace  into  the  graue,  neither  shaU 
the  righteous  be  forsaken  in  the  daie  oftroulile.  By  JL  0.  Maister  of  Artee,  Imprinted  at  London  by 
Hoger  Warde,  dwelling  at  the  eigne  of  the  Talbot  neere  vnto  Holhume  Conduit.    1584.  12mo. 

Morando  The  Tritameron  of  Loue,  Wherein  certaine  pleasaunt  conceites,  vttered  by  diuers  woorthy 
personages,  are  perfectly  dyscowrsed,  and  three  doubtfuU  questyons  of  Loue,  most  pitheUy  and  pleasauntly 
discussed :  Shewing  to  the  wyse  howe  to  vse  Loue,  and  to  the  fonde,  howe  to  eschew  Lust :  and  yeekUng  to 
all  both  pleasure  and  prqfitt.  By  Robert  Oreene,  Maister  of  Artes  in  CamJbridge,  At  London  Printed 
for  Edvcarde  White,  and  are  to  be  solde  at  hie  Shoppe,  at  the  little  North  doore  of  S.  Paules  Church,  at 
the  eigne  of  the  Ounne,    1584.  4to. 

Reprinted  1587,  a  Second  Part  being  then  added  to  it,  with  the  following  title-page, — 

The  Second  Part  of  the  Tritameron  of  Loue,  Wherein  is  set  forth  a  ddightfuU  diseouerie  of  Fortune 
and  Friendship,  newly  adioyned.  By  Robert  Greene,  Maister  of  Artes  in  Cambridge,  London  Printed 
by  lohn  Wolfe  for  Edward  White,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop,  at  the  Utle  North  doore  of  PatUes,  at  the 
eigne  of  the  Qunne.    1587.   4to. 

Gtpydonivs.  The  Carde  of  Fancie.  Wherein  the  Fdly  of  those  Carpet  Knights  is  decyphered,  irAtcA 
guyding  their  course  by  the  compare  of  Cupid,  either  dash  their  ship  against  most  daungerous  Rocks,  or 
els  attaine  the  hauen  with  paine  and  periU.  Wherein  also  is  described  in  the  person  of  Gwydonius  a 
cruell  Combat  betweene  Nature  and  necessitie.  By  Robert  Oreene,  Master  of  Arte,  in  Cambridge,  At 
London  Imprinted  for  William  Ponsonhy.     1584.  4  to. 

Appended  to  it  is  The  Debate  betweene  Fdlie  and  Loue,  translated  out  of  French  by  Robert  Greene 
Master  of  Artes, 

Reprinted  158^,  1593, 16C3. 
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Planetomachia :  or  the  finA  parte  of  the  generall  opposition  of  the  aeuen  Planets :  wherein  is  Astrono- 
mtcally  described  their  essence,  nature,  and  infiuenee :  diuersly  discouering  in  their  pleasauni  and 
TragiecUl  histories,  the  inward  affections  of  the  mindes,  and  painting  them  out  in  such  perfect  Colours,  as 
youth  may  perceiue  what  fond  fancies  their  florishing  yeares  doe  foster :  and  a^e  derely  He  what  doting 
desires  their  withered  heares  doe  affocrde,  Conteyning  also  a  brief e  Apologie  of  the  sabred  and  misticaU 
Science  of  Astronomic :  By  Robert  Greene,  Master  of  Arts  and  student  in  Phisicke.  1685.  Imprinted  at 
London  for  Thomas  Cadm^n,  dwelling  at  the  great  North  doore  of  8,  Paules,  at  the  signe  of  the  Byble, 
1585.  4  to. 

l^anslation  of  a  funeral  sermon  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.     1585. 

This  piece  I  have  never  seen. 

Menaphon,  CamiUcu  alarum  to  slumbering  Euphues,  in  his  melancholic  Cell  at  Silexedra.  Wherein 
are  deciphered  the  variable  effects  of  Fortune,  the  wonders  of  Loue,  the  triumphes  of  inconstant  7S,me, 
Displaying  in  sundrie  conceipted  poMions  (figured  in  a  contiwuate  Historic)  the  Trophees  thai  Vertue 
carrietk  triumphant,  mattgre  the  wrath  of  Enuie,  or  the  resolution  of  Fortune,  A  worke  worthie  the 
youngest  eares  for  pleasure,  or  the  grauest  censures  for  principles.  Bobertus  Qreene  in  Artibus  magitter, 
Omne  tuUt  punctum,  London  Printed  by  T,  0,  for  Sampson  Clarke,  and  are  to  be  sold  behinde  the 
Rayall  Exchange.    1589.  4  to. 

FiTBt  printed  1587 :  reprinted  1599, 1605, 1610, 1616, 1684,  and  in  Archaica,  vol.  L 

Euphues  his  censure  to  PhilautuSt  wherein  is  presented  a  philosophicaU  comJbat  betweene  Hector  and 
Achylles,  discouering  in  foure  discourses,  interlaced  with  diuerse  delightfuU  Tragedies,  the  vertues  neces- 
sary  to  be  incident  in  euery  gentleman :  had  in  question  at  the  siege  of  Troy  betunxt  sondry  Orecian  and 
Troian  Lords :  egpecially  debated  to  discouer  the  perfection  of  a  Souldier.  Containing  mirth  to  purge 
melancholy,  holsome  precepts  to  profit  maners,  neither  vnsau^e  to  youth  for  delight,  nor  offensiue  to  age 
for  scurilitie,  Ea  habentur  optima  qucB  dk  lucunda,  honesta,  db  utilia.  Bobcrtus  Greene,  In  artibus 
magister.  London,  Printed  by  Ihon  Wolfe  for  Edward  White,  and  are  to  bee  sold  at  his  shop,  ai  the 
title  North  doore  of  Paules,  at  the  signe  of  the  Gunne.    1587.  4to. 

Heprinted  1634. 

Perimedes  the  BHacke^Smith,  A  golden  m^thode,  how  to  vse  the  minde  in  pleasant  and  profitable 
exercise:  Wherein  is  contained  speciaU  principles  fit  for  the  highest  to  imitate,  and  the  meanest  to  put  in 
practise,  how  best  to  spend  the  wearie  winters  nights^  or  the  longest  summers  Euenings,  in  Jutnest  and 
deUghtfull  recreation :  Wherein  we  may  leame  to  auoide  idlenesse  and  wanton  scurtilitie,  which  diucrs 
appoint  as  the  end  of  their  pastimes,  Heerein  are  interlaced  three  m,errie  and  necessarie  discourses  fit  for 
owrtime:  with  certaijie  pleasant  Histories  and  tragicall  tales,  which  may  breed  delight  to  all,  and  offence 
to  none,  OmM  tulit  punctum,  qui  miscuit  viile  dulci,  London  Printed  by  John  Wolfe,  for  Edward 
White,    1588.  4to. 

\  Pandosto,  The  Triumph  of  Time,  Wherein  is  discouered  by  a  pleasant  Historic,  that  although  by 
the  meanes  of  sinister  fortune  Truth  may  be  concealed,  yet  by  Time  in  spight  of  fortune  it  is  most 
manifestly  reuealed.  Pleasant  for  age  to  auoyde  drowsie  ihoughtes,  profitable  for  youth  to  eschue  other 
wanton  pastimes,  and  bringing  to  both  a  desired  content,  Temporis  filia  Veritas.  By  Robert  Greene 
Maister  of  Aries  in  Cambridge.  Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  vtile  dulci.  Imprinted  at  London  by 
nomas  Orwin  for  Thomas  Cadman,  dwelling  at  the  Signe  of  the  Bible,  neere  vnto  the  North  doore  of 
Paules.    1588.  4to. 

The  running  title  is  I7ie  Hystorie  of  Dorastus  and  Fawnia,  which  was  transferred  to  the  title-page 
of  most  of  the  sabsequent  editions.  Reprinted  1607,  1609,  1614, 1629, 1632, 1636, 1655, 1664, 
1675, 1694, 1703, 1723, 1735. 
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Mr.  Collier  suspects  that  there  was  an  earlier  edition  of  Pandosto  than  any  jet  discovered  :  toe 
his  In  trod,  to  that  novel,  p.  ii., — Skaketpeares  Library, 

The  Spanuh  Masquerado,  Wherein  vnder  a  pleasant  deuite,  Cs  diseouered  effectualUe,  in  eertaine 
hreefe  senieneet  and  MoUos,  the  pride  and  insoUiune  of  the  Spanish  estate :  with  the  disgrace  concdued 
by  their  losse,  and  the  dismaied  confusion  of  their  troubled  thoughtes.  Whereunto  by  the  Author,  for  the 
better  vnderstandinff  of  his  deuice,  is  added  a  breefe  glosse.    By  Robert  Oreene,  in  ArUbus  Jliagister, 

Twelve  Articles  of  the  state  of  Spaine, 

The  Cardinals  soUicite  alL 

The  King  grauntes  all. 

The  Nobles  eonfirme  alL 

The  Pope  determines  all. 

The  Cleargie  disposeth  aU. 

The  Duke  of  Medina  hopes  for  all, 

Alonso  reeeiues  all. 

The  /adiajth  tninister  aU, 

The  Sou'diours  ead  all, 

JhejKoplepfHe  alt. 

The  Monkes  and  Friers  eontum  aXL 

And  the  deuill  at  length  ml  cary  away  all. 

Printed  at  London  by  Roger  Ward,  for  Thomas  Cadman,    1589.  4to. 

Cieeroms  Amor.  TuUies  Loue,  Wherein  is  discoursed  the  prime  of  Cieeroes  youth,  setting  out  in 
liuely  portratures,  how  young  Gentlemen  thai  aime  at  honour,  should  leueU  the  end  of  their  affections, 
holding  the  loue  of  eountrie  and  friends  in  m^tre  esteeme  then  those  f aiding  blossomes  of  beauty,  that  onely 
feede  the  curious  suruey  of  the  eye,  A  worke  full  of  pleasure  as  following  Cieeroes  vaine,  who  was  as 
conceipted  in  his  youth,  as  graue  in  his  age,  profUahle,  as  containing  precepts  worthy  so  fam^ms  an 
orator.  Robert  Greene  in  Artibus  magister.  Omne  tuUtpunctum  qui  miscuit  vtile  dulcL  At  London, 
Printed  by  Robert  Robinsony  for  John  Busbie,    1597.  4 to. 

First  printed  1589  :  reprinted  1592, 1601, 1609, 1611, 1615, 1616, 1628, 1689. 

The  Royall  Exchange,  Contayning  sundry  Aphorisms  of  Philosophie,  and  golden  Principles  of 
morraU  and  naturall  Quadruplicities.  Under  pleasant  and  effectuall  Sentences,  discouering  such 
strange  definitions,  diiissums,  and  distinctions  of  Vertue  and  Vice,  as  m^y  please  the  grauest  Citizens  or 
youngest  Courtiers,  First  written  in  Italian,  and  dedicated  to  the  Signorie  of  Venice,  now  trandaled 
into  English^  and  offered  to  the  Citie  of  London,    Robert  Greene  in  Artihus  Master,    1590.  4 to. 

Of  this  pieoe^  which  I  have  never  seen,  I  give  the  title  from  Beloe's  Anecdotes  of  lAi,  toI.  xl 
p.  171.  A  writer  in  The  Shakespeare  Society's  Papers,  vol.  iL  p.  128,  states  that  '4t  is  a  mere  proee 
translation  from  the  Italian." 

Greenes  Neuer  too  late.  Or,  a  Powder  of  Experience :  sent  to  all  youth  full  Gentlemen  ;  to  roote  out 
the  infectious  follies,  that  ouerreaching  conceits  foster  in  the  spring  time  of  their  youth.  Deciphering  in 
a  true  English  historic,  those  particular  vanities,  that  vith  their  frostie  vapours  nip  the  blossoms  ofeuery 
ripe  braine,  from  atteining  to  his  intended  perfection.  As  pleasant,  as  profitable,  being  a  right  pumice 
stone,  apt  to  race  out  idlenesse  with  delight,  and  foUie  with  admonition,  Rob,  Greene  in  artibus 
Magister,    Omne  tuUtpunctum,   London  Printed  by  Thxmias  Orwinfor  N,  L.  and  John  Busbie.    1590. 

Francescos  Fortunes :  Or  the  second  part  of  Greenes  Neuer  too  late.  Wherein  is  discoursed  the  fall  of 
Loue,  the  bitter  fmites  of  Follies  pleasure,  and  the  repentant  sorrowes  of  a  reformed  man,  Sero,  sed 
serio,  Robertus  Greene  in  Artibus  Magister,  Imprinted  at  London  for  N,  L.  and  John  Busbie,  1590. 
4to. 

Reprinted  1600, 1607,  1616, 1631,  and  n.  d. 
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Greenes  Mourning  Garment :  given  him  by  Repentance  at  the  Funerals  of  Lwe ;  wfuch  he  presents 
for  a  favour  to  all  young  Gentlemen,  that  wish  to  weane  themselues  from  roanton  desires.  Both  Pleasant 
and  Pro^fitable.  By  R.  Greene,  Utriusque  Academice  in  Artibus  Magister.  Sero  sed  serio,  Jjondon, 
Printed  by  George  Pwrdmoe,  dwelling  at  the  Bast  end  of  Christs  Church,     1616.  4to. 

First  printed  1590. 

Greenes  farewell  to  FoUy.  Sent  to  Covrtiers  and  SchoUers,  as  a  president  to  wame  them  from  the 
raine  delights^  that  drawee  youth  on  to  repentance,  Sero  sed  serio,  Robert  Greene,  Vtriusque  Academias 
in  Artilms  magister.    Imprinted  at  London  by  Thomas  Scarlet  for  T,  Gubbin  and  T,  Newman.    1691. 

4to. 

Reprinted  1617. 

A  Notable  IHscouery  of  Coosnage,  Now  daily  practised  by  sundry  lewd  persons,  called  Connie* 
catchers,  and  Crosse-biters,  Plainely  laying  open  those  pemitious  sleights  that  hath  brought  many 
ignoraiU  men  to  confusion.  Written  for  the  general  bentfit  of  all  Gentlemen,  Citizens,  Aprentises, 
Countrey  Farmers  and  yeomen,  that  may  hap  to  fall  into  the  company  of  such  coosening  companions. 
With  a  delightfull  discourse  of  the  coosnage  of  Colliers,  Nascimurpro  patria.  By  R,  Greene,  Maister 
of  Arts.  London  Printed  by  John  Wolfe  for  T,  N,  and  are  to  be  sold  ouer  against  the  great  South  doore 
ofPauUs.     1591.  4to. 

Reprinted  1592. 

The  Second  and  last  part  of  Conny-eatching,  With  new  additions  containing  many  merry  tales  of 
all  lawes  worth  the  reading,  because  they  are  worthy  to  be  remenibred.  Discoursing  strange  cunning  in 
Coosnage,  which  if  you  readme  without  laughing,  lie  giue  you  my  cap  for  a  Noble,  Mallem  non  esse  qu(tm 
won  prodesse  patriae    R,  G,  London,    Printed  by  John  Wolfe  for  William  Wrights    1592.  4to. 

First  printed  1591,  and  (u  a  bookseller's  catalogue  informs  me)  with  a  title-page  very  different 
firom  that  of  ed.  1592. 

The.  Third  and  last  part  of  ConnycatcMng,  '  With  the  new  deuised  hnctuish  arte  of  Foole-taking»  The 
like  coosonages  and  VtUanies  neuer  before  discouered.  By  R  G,  Printed  by  T,  Scarlet  for  CI  Burhy 
and  are  to  be  solde  at  his  shop  under  S.  Mildreds  Church  in  the  Poultrie,     1592.  4 to. 

A  JHsputaiion  Betweene  a  Hee  Conny -catcher,  and  a  Shee  Conny 'Catcher,  whether  a  Theafe  of  a 
Whoort  is  most  hurtfuU  in  Cousona^e,  to  the  Common-wealth  Discouering  the  Secret  VUlanies  of 
alluring  Strumpets,  With  the  Conuersion  of  an  English  Courtizen,  reformed  this  present  yeare,  1592. 
Reeui,  laugh,  and  leame.  Nascimur  pro  patriae  R,  G,  Imprinted  at  London,  by  A.  L  for  T,  G,  and 
are  to  be  solde  ai  the  West  ende  of  Pauses.    1592.  4to. 

A  Qvip  for  an  Vpstart  Courtier :  Or,  A  quaint  dispute  between  Veluet-hreeches  and  Clothbreeches, 
Wherein  is  plainely  set  downe  the  disorders  in  all  Estates  and  Trades.  London  Imprinted  by  lohn 
Wolfe,  and  are  to  bee  sold  at  his  shop  at  Poules  chayne,    1592.  4 to. 

Reprinted  1606,  1615, 1620, 1625, 1685,  and  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  ▼. 

Philomela,  The  Lady  Fitzwaters  Nightingale,  By  Robert  Greene,  Vtriusque  AcademicB  in  Artibus 
Magister.    Sero  sed  serio.    London,  Imprinted  by  George  Purdowe.    1615.  4 to. 

First  printed  1592 :  reprinted  1681,  n.  d.,  and  in  Archaica,  Tol.  L 

The  Bladce  Boohes  Messenger.  Laying  open  the  Life  and  Death  of  Ned  Browne  one  of  the  most 
notable  Cutpvrses,  OrosbUers,  and  Conny  catchers,  that  euer  liued  in  England,    ffeerein  hee  tell     verie 
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plecuantly  in  his  owne  penon  such  strange  prancks  and  monstrous  villanies  by  him  and  his  Consortes 
performed f  as  the  like  v>as  yet  ntuer  heard  of  in  any  of  the  former  hoohes  of  Conny-eatching.  Head  and 
be  wamdf  Laugh  (m  you  like,  Judge  as  you  find.  Nascimur  pro  Patria.  By  R.  G,  Printed  at  London 
by  John  Danter,  for  Thomas  Nelson  dwelling  in  SUuer  streete,  neere  to  the  signe  of  the  Med  Oroste, 
1592.  4to. 

Greenes  Groaisworih  of  Witte :  bovght  tnth  a  million  of  Repentance :  Describing  the  FoUy  of  TouXh, 
the  faltkood  of  Makeshift  Flatterers,  the  miserie  of  the  negligent,  and  mischief es  ofdeceyuing  Curtezans, 
Published  at  his  dying  request,  and,  newly  corrected,  and  of  many  errors  purged,  Felicem,  fuisse 
infaustum.  London,  Printed  by  Barnard  Alsop,for  Henry  Bell,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  without 
Bishopsgate,    1617.  4  to. 

First  printed  1592 :  reprinted  1596, 1600, 1616,  1620, 1621, 1629, 1637,  n.  d.,  and  at  the  Lee 
Priory  Press  1818. 

The  Repentance  of  Robert  Greene  Maister  of  Aries.  WIterein  by  himself e  is  laid  open  his  loose  life, 
with  the  manner  of  his  death.  At  London,  Printed  for  Cuthbert  Burbie,  and  are  to  be  sold  ai  the  middle 
shop  in  the  Poultry,  rnder  Saint  Mildreds  Church.    1592.  4to. 

Concerning  this  tract  see  the  preceding  memoir,  p.  2,  note. 

Greenes  Vision :  WriUen  at  the  instant  of  his  death.  Conteyning  a  penitent  passion  for  the  folly  of 
his  Pen.  sero  sed  serio.  Imprinted  at  London  for  Thomas  Newman,  and  are  to  be  sould  at  his  shop  in 
FUetestreete,  in  Saint  Dunstons  Churchyard,    n.  d.  4to. 

My  acquaintance  with  Greenes  Vision  is  confined  to  the  description  of  it  and  the  extracts  from 
it  in  Mr.  Collier's  Introd.  to  our  author's  Pandosto,'^ShaJeespeare*s  Library,  and  in  his  Farther  Parti' 
eulars  regarding  Shakespeare  and  his  Works,  p.  35.  Though,  as  Mr.  Collier  remarks,  Greene  **  could 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  title-page,"  this  tract  would  seem  to  be  a  genuine  production,  and 
was  most  probably  printed  towards  the  dose  of  the  year  1592. 

MamiUia*  The  second  part  of  the  triumph  of  Pallas :  wherein  with  perpetval  fame  the  eonstande  of 
Gentlewomen  is  canonised,  and  the  vniust  bUuphemies  of  womens  supposed  fickleness  (breathed  owl  by 
diuerse  iniurious  persons)  by  manifest  examples  clearely  infringed.  By  Robert  Greene  Maister  of  Arts, 
in  Cambridge.    London  Printed  by  Th.  C.  for  WilUam  Ponsonbie.    1593.  4to. 

The  First  Part  of  MamiUia,  1583,  heads  the  present  list.  « 

Greenes  Newes  both  from  Heauen  and  ffell,  prohibited  the  first  for  writing  cf  Bookes,  and  banished 
out  of  the  hut  for  displaying  of  Connycatchers.  Commended  to  the  Presse  by  B.  R.  [Bamaby  Rich?]. 
Printed  Anno  Domini  1593.  4to. 

This  piece  I  have  never  seen. 

Greenes  Orpharion.  Wherein  is  discouered  a  musicall  Concorde  of  pleasant  Histories,  many  sweet 
moodes  graced  with  such  harmonius  discords,  as  agreeing  in  a  delighifuU  closse,  they  sound  both  pleasure 
ami  profit  to  the  eare.  ffeerein  also  as  in  a  Diateheron,  the  branches  of  Vertue,  ascending  and  descend- 
ing by  degrees :  are  covnited  in  the  glorious  praise  of  u  om^n-kind.  With  diuers  TragicaU  and  ComicaU 
Histories  presented  by  Orpheus  and  Arion,  beeing  asfuU  of  profit  as  of  pleasure.  Omne  tulit  punctum, 
qjti  miscuit  riile  dulci.  Robertus  Greene,  in  Artibus  Magister.  At  London,  Printed  for  Edwcard  White, 
dwelling  at  the  little  North  doore  of  S.  Paules  Church  :  at  the  signe  of  the  Gun.     1599.  4to. 

There  must  have  been  an  earlier  edition  of  the  Orpharion;  see  the  quotation  from  Greene's 
FuneraUs,  1594,  in  p.  89,  note,  of  the  preceding  memoir. 
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Penelopes  Web,  Where,  in  [  Wherein]  a  ChristcUl  Mirror  of  feminine  perfection  repretents  to  the 
view  of  euery  one  (hote  vertuea  and  graces,  which  more  curiously  beautifies  the  mind  of  women,  then 
eyther  sumptuous  AppareU,  or  Jewels  of  inestimable  value  :  the  one  buying  fame  wUh  honour,  the  other 
breeding  a  Hnde  of  delight,  but  with  repentance.  In  three  seueraU  discourses  also  are  three  speciaU 
vertues,  necessary  to  be  incident  in  euery  vertuous  woman,  pithely  discussed :  nanuify  Obedience,  Chas- 
tity, and  Sylence :  Interlaced  with  three  seueraU  and  ComicaU  Histories,  By  Robert  Oreene  Master  of 
Aries  in  Cambridge,  Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  vtHe  duUi,  London,  Printed  for  Icihn  Hodgets, 
and  are  to  be  solde  at  his  shop  at  the  Flowerdduee  in  Fleetestreete,  neere  to  Fetter  Lane  end,    1601.  4to. 

Theeues  Falling  out,  True-men  come  by  their  Goods :  or,  the  Beit»an  wanted  a  Clapper,  A  Peale  of 
new  ViUanies  rung  out :  The  sound  being  MusicaU  to  (M  Gentlemen,  Lawyers,  Farmers,  and  all  sorts  of 
people  that  come  vptothe  Tearme :  Shewing  that  the  ViUanies  of  lewd  Women,  exceU  ihoH  of  men.  By 
Robert  Greene,  Goe  not  by  mae,  but  Buy  mee  ;  and  get  by  mee.  Imprinted  at  London  for  Henry  Bell, 
and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  without  Bishopsgate,    1617.  4to. 

first  printed  1615 :  reprinted  1637,  and  in  the  Harleian  Miscdlany,  vol.  viil 

77te  Historic  ofArbasto  King  of  Denmarhe.   Describing  the  Anatomy  of  Fortune,  in  his  loue  to  faire 

Doralicia,     Wherein  Gentlemen  may  find  pleasant  conceits  to  purge  melancholy,  and  perfect  counseU  to 

preuent  mis-fortune.    By  Robert  Greene  Master  of  Art,    Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  vtile  dulcL 

Whereunto  is  added  a  louely  Poem  of  Pyramus  and  ThUbe.    London,  Printed  for  Fra :  WHliams,  and 

are  to  bee  sold  at  the  signe  of  the  Globe  ouer  against  the  Exchange  in  ComehilL    1626.  4 to. 

BibltographerB  mention  an  edition  dated  1617:  but  there  must  have  been  a  much  earlier  one; 
the  quotation  from  Greene's  Funeralls,  1594,  in  p.  89,  note,  of  the  preceding  memoir. 


The  "louely  Poem  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe**  is  not  the  production  of  Greene,  but  of  Dunstan 
Oale :  I  have  seen  more  than  one  copy  of  Arbasto  to  which  it  was  not  appended,  though  the  title- 
page  announced  that  it  was. 

Aldda  Greenes  Metamorphosis,  Wherein  is  discouered  a  pleasant  transformation  of  bodies  into 
sundrie  shapes,  shewing  that  as  vertues  beautifie  the  mind,  so  vanities  giue  greater  Staines  than  the  perfec* 
Hon  of  any  quality  can  rase  out:  the  Discourse  confirmed  with  diuerse  merry  and  delightfull  Histories  ; 
full  ofgraue  Principles  to  content  Age,  and  sawsed  with  pleasant  parlees,  and  witty  answeres,  to  sati^fie 
youth :  profitable  for  both,  and  not  offensiue  to  any.  By  R  G,  Omne  tulit  punctum,  qui  miscuit  vtile 
dulcL    London,  Printed  by  George  Purslowe.    1617.  4to. 

There  must  have  been  a  much  earlier  edition  of  this  tract ;  see  the  quotation  from  Greene's 
Funeralls,  1594,  in  p.  39,  note,  of  the  preceding  memoir. 


The  following  tracts  have  been  ascribed  to  Oreene,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  incon- 
siderately. 

Exhortation  and  fruitful  Admonition  to  vertuous  Parentes,  and  modest  Matrones,  to  the  bringing  up 
of  their  Children  in  godly  education  and  household  discipline.  By  R.  G,  Printed  for  Nich,  Linge, 
1584,  8vo. 

The  title  of  this  piece  is  cited,  from  "Andrew  Maimseirs  Catalogue,  1595,*  by  Mr.  Collier,  Hist, 
of  Engl,  Dram.  Poet.  iii.  149,  note. 

The  Groundworke  of  Conny-catching  ;  the  manner  of  their  PedXers- French,  and  the  meanes  to  vnder- 
stand  the  same,  with  the  cunning  slights  of  the  Counterfeit  Cranke.  Therein  are  handled  the  practises  of 
the  Visiter,  the  fetches  of  the  Shifter  and  Rufflar,  the  deceits  of  their  Doxes,  the  deuises  of  Priggers,  the 
names  of  the  base  loytering  LoseU,  and  the  meanes  of  euery  Blacke-Ari-man*s  shifts,  with  the  reproofs  of 
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uU  their  diaeUuk  practUea.  Done  hy  a  Jugtiee  of  Peace  of  great  authoriUe,  who  hath  had  the  examining 
of  diuen  of  them.  Printed  at  London  hy  John  Danter  for  WiUiam  Barley ^  and  are  to  he  told  at  his 
ehop  at  the  vpper  end  of  Oratiottt  etreete,  ouer  againet  Leaden-hall.    1592.  4 to. 

Little  more  thAn  a  reprint  of  Harman's  Caveai  for  Common  CSirtitore, 

Oreenee  FuneraUe,  By  B.  B,  Oeni,  Printed  at  London  hy  lahn  Danter,  and  are  to  he  told  at  hie 
Home  in  ffosier4ane  nere  Holboume-Oonduit,    1594.  4to. 

See  p.  89,  note,  of  the  preceding  memoir.  (Since  I  published  my  first  edition  of  Qreene*8  Works, 
Mr.  Collier  has  expressed  hia  opinion  that  this  tract  "  is  certainly  unworthy  of  Bamefield'a  pen." 
Hist,  of  Engl  Dram,  Poet,  iii  147,  note.) 

Qrtene  ij»  conceipL  New  raieed  from  hie  graue  to  write  the  Tragique  ffietorie  of  f aire  Valeria  of 
London,  Wherein  ie  Tntly  Diacouered  the  rare  and  lamentable  iseue  of  a  ffutbande  dotage,  a  wi»ei 
leudneese  and  ehildrene  disobedience,  Beceiuied  and  reported  hy  L  D.  [lohn  Dickenson]  Veritas  non 
quarit  anguloe,  umhra  gaudet.  Printed  at  London  hy  Bichard  Bradocke  for  WiUiam  lones,  dwelling 
at  the  eigne  of  the  Ounne  neare  ffo&ome  conduit,    1508.   4to. 

Cfreenee  Ohoat  ffavnting  Conie-eatchera.     Wherein  ia  aet  downe. 

The  Arte  of  Humouring, 

The  Arte  of  carrying  Stonea, 

WUL  St.  Lift, 

la.  Foat,  Law, 

Ned,  Bro.  Catch,  and 

Blacke  Bobina  Kindnetae. 

With  the  eoneeita  of  Doctor  Pineh-hacJee  a  notable  Makeahift.  Ten  times  more  pleasant  then  any  thing 
yet  puhUahed  of  thia  matter,  Non  ad  imitandum,  aed  ad  euitandum.  London^  Printed  for  B,  Jackson, 
and  J,  North,  and  are  to  he  sold  in  Fleetstreete  a  little  ahoue  the  Conduit.    1602.  4to. 

Reprinted  1606, 1626. 
The  Epistle  to  this  piece  is  signed  with  the  initials  of  the  author,  S.  R.  [Samuel  Rowlands?] 

Mihil  Mumchance,  Hia  JHacouerie  of  the  Art  of  Cheating  in  falae  Dyce  play,  and  other  vnlawfall 
gamea :  With  a  JHaoowrae  of  the  Figging  Craft :  And  also  of  diuere  new  deuiaea  of  Coaenagea  practised 
commonly  at  Fayera  and  Markets :  With  many  deceitfuU  practisea  vaed  by  had  and  lewd  Women,  Neuer 
before  PvhUahed, 

The  namea  of  false  JJyce, 

1.  A  hale  of  hard  aincke  Dewcea, 

2.  A  hale  of  flat  aincke  Dewcea, 
S.  A  hale  of  flat  aice  Aces, 

4.  A  hale  of  hard  aice  Acea. 

5.  A  hale  of  hard  Cater  Treaa. 

6.  A  bale  of  flat  Cater  Treaa. 

7.  A  bale  of  FuUams  of  the  best  making. 

8.  A  hale  of  light  Orauiera, 

9.  A  hale  of  Langreta  contrary  to  the  vantage. 

10.  A  hale  of  Oordes  with  aa  many  high  men  aa  low  men  for  Paaaage, 

11.  A  hale  of  Demies. 

12.  A  hale  of  long  Dyce  for  euen  and  odde. 

13.  A  hale  of  Briattla. 

14.  A  hale  of  direct  contraries. 

Printed  at  London  by  John  Danter :  and  aretobu  aold  by  WiUiam  Tonea  dwelling  at  the  eigne  of  the 
Ounne,  neere  Holbume  Conduit,    n.  d.  4to. 
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.  PoeU  Vision  and  a  Princes  Qlcrit,    1608.  4 to. 

Written  by  Greene,  the  actor. 

Poire  of  Tvrtle  Doves :  or,  ike  Tragicall  Histwj/  of  BeUora  and  FideUo,  Seconded  with  iJU 
icall  end  of  AganUo,  wherein  (besides  other  fMUtert  pleasing  to  the  Reader)  hy  way  of  dispute 
ene  a  Knight  and  a  Lady,  is  described  this  neuer  before  debalted  question.  To  wU :  Whether  man  to 
vn,  or  wovMn  to  man  offer  the  greatest  temptations  and  aUurements  vnto  vnbridUd  lust,  and  conse* 
tiy  whether  man  or  woman  in  that  vnlawfuU  act,  be  the  greater  offender,  A  hietorie  pleeuant, 
ktfuU  and  witty,  fit  of  aU  to  be  perused  for  their  better  instruction,  but  especiaU  of  youth  to  be 
-ded,  to  bridle  their  follies.  Printed  for  Francis  Burton,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Paules" 
^yard,  at  the  eigne  of  the  Flowers-Luce  and  Orowne,    1606.  4 to. 

Attributed  to  Greene  merely  on  account  of  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  bis  writings. 
lie  Art  of  JugUng  or  Legerdemain,  by  S,  F,    1612.  4to. 
luestioni  concerning  Conie-hood  asid  the  nature  of  the  Conie,    n.  cL  4to. 
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nU  JEKitorif  •/  OrUmdo  JWriofO,  mm  0/  lU  twetm  Pitrtt  ^  Fromm.  A*  it  wu  plaid  h^fbrt  tht  Quitna  MaiutU. 
Imdon,  PrinUd  by  John  ]>anter/or  Cuikbert  Buririi,  aiid  art  to  hi  told  at  kit  thop  rurt  the  JSoyofl  Reckanpe.    15M.  4to. 

Tkt  Hittorit  tuf  OrlaiMio  TvriMO^  ont  o/ikt  Tieelvt  Pteret  ^  Franct,  JtU  wuplayd  befort  tUe  Quetnet  Maintie. 
Imprinted  ai  Londim  &y  Simon  SU^fford,  for  OiUhUrt  Burbjf :  And  art  to  be  told  at  kit  thop  netrt  tkt  Rojfall  Exckangt. 
1599.  ito. 


J 
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Mabsiltds,  Emperor  of  Afrlcft. 

SoLDAH  or  Egypt. 

RoDOM OMT,  King  of  Cuba. 

Mandrioabd,  King  of  Mexico. 

Brakdimakt,  King  of  the  lalee. 

BAORiPAirr. 

Oblakdo. 

OOIEB. 

Namus. 
Oliver. 
TuRpnr. 

Duke  or  AQurrAiN. 
RosaiLioN. 
Mbdor. 

Oroauo,  page  to  Oblakdo. 
SAOBiPAirT's  man. 
Tom. 
Ralph. 
Fiddler. 

Several  of  the  Twelve  Peers  of  France,  whoee  namea 
are  not  given.    Clowna,  Attendanta,  Ac. 

AxoELioA«  daughter  to  Mabsiliub. 
HCLI&8A,  an  enchantresa. 

Satjn. 
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Elder  IfAUnjus  omA  Ahoelxca  ;  ikt  Soldam,  Rodomomt, 
Haxdbicard,  Brandimabt,  Orulkdo^  Bacripaht 
and  Au  Man,  yaMlk  othert. 

Man,  YiotoriouB  princes,  Bummon'd  to  appear 
Within  the  continent  of  Africa ; 
From  seven-fold  Nilus  to  Taprobanj, 
Where  fidr  Apollo  darting  forth  his  light 
Plays  on  the  seas ; 

From  Qades'  idands,  where  stout  Hercules 
Emblaz'd  his  trophies  on  two  posts  of  brass, 
To  TanaiSy  whose  swift-declining  floods* 
Environ  rich  Europa  to  the  north ; 
All  fetch'd 

From  out  your  courts  by  beauty  to  this  coast, 
To  seek  and  sue  for  fair  Angelica ; 
Sith  none  but  one  must  have  this  happy  prize, 
At   which    you    all   have    levell'd   long   your 

thoughts, 
Set  each  man  forth  his  passions  how  he  can. 
And  let  her  censure  t  make  the  happiest  man. 

Said.  The  Surest  flower  that  glories  Africa, 
Wboae   beauty  Phoebus    dares  not  dash  with 

showers, 
Orer  whose  climate  never  hung  a  cloud, 
But  smiling  Titan  lights  the  horizon, — 
E^pt  is  mine,  and  there  I  hold  my  state. 
Seated  in  Cairo  %  and  in  Babylon. 
FVom  thence  the  matchless  §  beauty  of  Angelica, 
Whose  hue['s]  as  bright  as  are  those  silver  doves 
That  wanton  Venus  mann'th  ||  upon  her  fist, 

«  JU)od»\  Qy.  "  flood  ** T  Bntaftorwards  (p.  90.  ftnt  coL) 
ws  have  the  "  streams  "  of  the  Danube, 
t  cauicrc]  L  e.  Judgment. 
X  Oiiro]  The4tos.  ^'Cairye." 

i  moldUeM]  Q7.  dd*  this  wordT  But  the  text  is 
wretchedly  corrupt  throughout. 

0  moimU]  So  the  4toe.  ("tiutn<A";  to  show  that  the 
word,  for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  waa  to  be  pronounced 
as  one  syllable).  To  man  is  a  term  of  falconry,  and  means 
to  make  tractable :  so  Shakespeare ; 

*'  Another  way  1  have  to  tMin  my  haggard. 
To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper's  oalL" 
Th€  Tamifig  ^  tkt  Skrtw,  act  iv.  so.  1. 


Forc'd  me  to  cross  and  cut  th'  Atlantic  seas, 

To  oversearch  the  fearful  ocean, 

Where  I  arriv'd  t'  eternize  with  my  lance 

The  matchless  beauty  of  fair  *  Angelica ; 

Nor  tilt,  nor  tourney,  but  my  spear  and  shield 

Resounding  on  their  crests  and  sturdy  helms, 

Topt  high  with  plumes,  like  Mars  his  burgonet, 

Enchasing  on  their  curate  f  with  my  blade^ 

That  none  so  fair  as  fair  Angelica. 

But  leaving  these  such  glories  as  they  be, 

I  love,  my  lord ;  let  that  suffice  for  me. 

Rod.  Cuba  my  seat,  a  region  so  enrich'd 
With  favours  sparkling  fix>m  the  smiling  heavens, 
As  those  that  seek  for  traffic  to  my  coast 
Account  it  X  like  that  wealthy  Paradise 
From  whence  floweth  Gihon  and  swift  Euphrates  { : 
The  earth  within  her  bowels  hath  enwrapt, 
As  in  the  massy  storehouse  of  the  world. 
Millions  of  gold,  as  bright  as  was  the  shower 
That  wanton  Jove  sent  down  to  Danae. 
Marching  from  thence  to  manage  arms  abroad, 
I  pass'd  the  triple-parted  regiment  0 
That  froward  Saturn  gave  unto  his  sons, 
Erecting  statues  ^  of  my  chivalry. 
Such  and  so  brave  as  never  Hercules 
Vow'd  for  the  love  of  lovely  lole. 
But  leaving  these  such  glories  as  they  be, 
I  love,  my  lord ;  let  that  suffice  for  me. 

Mand,  And  I,  my  lord,  am  Mandricard  of 
Mexico, 
Whose  climate['s]  fairer  than  Iberia's,** 

*  fair]  The  same  line  occurs  presently  In  the  first 
speech  of  Orlando,  but  without  this  epithet,  which 
seems  to  be  an  interpolation. 

t  curaW]  i  e.  ouiraases. 

t  JecouiU  U\  Tbe  4tos.  "  Accounted." 

f  BuphraU»\  Our  early  poets  generally  chose  to  make 
the  second  syllable  of  this  word  short. 

II  rtginunf\  i.  e.  dominion. 

IT  atatw9\  The  4to.  of  1690  *'  SUtutes.  *' 

♦•  /6€na'«]  Theitoa.  •'Tiberius.- 
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Seated  beyond  the  sea  of  Tripoly, 

And  richer  than  the  plot  Hesperides,* 

Or  that  same  iale  wherem  Ulysses*  love 

Lull'd  in  her  lap  the  young  Telegonus ;  f 

That  did  but  Venus  tread  a  dainty  8tep,4^ 

So  would  she  like  the  land  of  Mexico, 

As,  Paphos  and  brave  Cyprus  set  aside, 

With  me  sweet  lovely  Venus  would  abide. 

From  thence,  mounted  upon  a  Spanish  bark. 

Such  as  transported  Jason  to  the  fleece, 

Come  from  the  south,  I  furrow'd  Neptune's  seas, 

Northeast  as  far  §  as  is  the  frozen  Rhone; 

Leaving  fair  Voya,  cross'd  up  Danuby, 

As  high  as  Saba,  whose  enhancing  streams 

Cut  'twixt  the  Tartars  and  the  Kussians : 

There  did  I  act  as  many  brave  attempts. 

As  did  Pirithdus  for  his  Proserpine. 

But  leaving  these  such  glories  as  they  be, 

I  love,  my  lord ;  let  that  suffice  for  me. 

Brand.  The  bordering  islands,  seated  here  in  ken, 
Whose  shores  are  sprinkled  with  rich  orient  pearl, 
More  bright  of  hue  than  were  the  margarites 
That  Csesar  found  in  wealthy  Albion ;  || 
The  sands  of  Tagus  all  of  bumish'd  gold 
Made  Thetis  never  prouder  on  the  clifts  IT 


*  the  plot  He*perida]yLoBtot(mr  old  writen,  strangely 
enough,  use  Hesperide*  aa  the  name  of  a  place.  So 
Bhakespeare; 

*'  Still  dimbhig  trees  in  the  Hetperidti.*' 

Love*$  Labour's  LoH,  act  iv.  sc  3. 
And  Greene  again  in  another  play ; 

*'  Whereon  the  fearful  dragon  held  his  seat 
That  watch'd  the  garden  call'd  Hesiyeridtt." 

Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay. 
Nay,  oven  the  very  learned  and  very  pedantic  Gabriel 
Harvey  has ;  "  the  watchfull  and  dreadful  dragon, 
which  kept  the  goodly  golden  apples,  in  the  Occidentall 
Islands  of  the  Ocean,  called  He/tperides,  one  of  the  re- 
nowned prises  of  douty  Hercules,  was  a  West  Indian 
asse,  iic," — Pierce's  Supererogation,  «frc.,  1598,  p.  167. 
t  Telegonus]  The  4toe.  "Telegone." 
t  That  did  but  Venus  tread  a  dainty  step]  This  line — 
before  which  something  has  certainly  dropt  out — appears 
to  be  corrupted. 

$  Northeast  as  far^  d^c."]  These  four  lines,  with  slight 
variations,  occur  towards  the  end  of  Peele's  Old  Wives 
Tale; 

'*  For  thy  sweet  sake  I  have  cross* d  ihefrottn  Bhine; 
Leaving  fair  Po,  I  sail'd  up  Danuby, 
As  far  as  Saba,  vhose  enhancing  streams 
Cut  tvfixt  the  Tartars  and  the  Bugrians." 
Whether  Peele  borrowed  from  Greene,  or  rice  versd,  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain. 
II  More  bright  of  hue  than  were  the  margarites 

That  Casar  found  in  wealthy  Albion]  So  our  author 
in  one  of  his  prose-tracts;  "Amongst  many  curious 
pearles  I  found  out  one  orient  maiigerite  richer  then 
those  which  Canuir  brought  from  the  westeme  shores  of 
Europe."— Oic^roni*  Amor,  Ac,  Sig.  B  2.  cd.  1611.— This 
speech  is  mutilated. 
%  e.  cliffs. 


That  overpeer  the  bright  and  golden  shore. 
Than  do  the  rubbish  of  my  country  seas : 
And  what  I  dare,  let  say  the  Portingale, 
And  Spaniard  tell,  who,  mann'd  with  mighty 

fleets, 
Came  to  subdue  my  islands  to  their  king. 
Filling  our  seas  with  stately  argosies, 
Calvars  and  magars,  hulks  of  burden  great ; 
Which  Brandimart  rebated  *  from  his  coast, 
And  sent  them  home  ballass'd  with  little  wealth. 
But  leaving  these  such  glories  as  they  be, 
I  love,  my  lord ;  let  that  suffice  for  me. 

OrL  Lords  of  the  south,  and  princes  of  esteem. 
Viceroys  unto  the  state  of  Africa, 
I  am  no  king,  yet  am  I  princely  bom. 
Descended  from  the  royal  house  of  France, 
And  nephew  to  the  mighty  Charlemagne, 
Sumam'd  Orlando,  the  County  Palatine. 
Swift  fame  hath  t  sounded  to  our  western  seas 
The  matchless  beauty  of  Angelica, 
Fairer  than  was  the  nymph  of  Mercury, 
Who,  when  bright  Phoebus  mounteth  up  his  coach. 
And  tracts  Aurora  in  her  silver  steps. 
And  sprinkles  %  from  the  folding  of  her  lap 
White  lilies,  roses,  and  sweet  violets. 
Yet  thus  believe  me,  princes  of  the  south, 
Although  my  country's  love,  dearer  than  pearl 
Or  mines  of  gold,  might  well  have  kept  me  back; 
The  sweet  conversing  with  my  king  and  friends. 
Left  all  for  love,  might  well  have  kept  me  back 
The  seas  by  Neptune  hoisM  to  the  heavens. 
Whose  dangef  ous  flaws  §  might  well  have  kept 

me  back  ; 
The  savage  Moors  and  Anthropophagi,  || 
Whose  lands  I  pass'd,  might  well  have  kept  me 
back; 

»  rebated]  Mr.  Collier  {Hist,  of  the  Engl  8ta^,  &c. 
p.  S2,—Shai'espeare,  vol  i.,  ed.  1858) thinks  that  "it  is  as 
clear  as  day  tiiat  here  '  rebated '  ought  to  be  'rebutted,' " 
and  that  the  same  alteration  is  required  in  a  subseqtient 
part  of  the  play  (p.  101,  first  col.), — 

"This  is  the  city  of  great  Babylon, 
Where  proud  Darius  was  rebated  from.** 
But  Mr.  Collier  is  greatly  mistaken :— the  old  copies  are 
right  in  both  passages.    Greene  uses  r^Hite  in  the  sense 
of  beat  back  (which  is  its  proper  sense,— Fr.  rebattre).  So 
again  in  the  first  speech  of  the  next  play  we  find, — 

*•  Great  Jewry's  God,  that  foil'd  stout  Benhadab, 
Could  not  rebate  the  strength  that  Rasni  brought,  '*  iie. 

i  hath]  The4tos.  "that" 

j  And  spnnkles,  &c.]  In  England's  Parnassus,  1600, 
p.  416,  this  passage  is  quoted  with  the  variation,  **  And 
sprinkling, "  &c.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  line  which  im- 
mediately preceded  the  present  one  has  dropped  out.  A 
critic  in  The  Betrospective  Beview,  iii  111.,  silently  prints 
"Doth  sprinkle." 

f  Jlaws]  1.  e.  blasts. 

II  Anthropophagi]  The  4  toe.  "Anthropagel" 
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The  doubt  of  entertainment  in  the  oourt 

When  I  arriy'd,  might  well  have  kept  me  back ; 

Bat  ao  the  £une  of  fair  Angelica 

Stamp'd  in  my  thoughts  the  figure  of  her  love, 

Aa  neither  oountrj,  king,  or  seas,  or  cannibals,* 

Could  by  despairing  keep  Orlando  back. 

I  list  not  boast  in  aets  of  chivalry, 

(An  humour  never  fitting  with  my  mind,) 

But  come  there  forth  the  proudest  champion 

That  hath  suspicion  in  the  Palatine, 

And  with  my  trusty  sword  Durandell,+ 

Single^  m  register  upon  his  helm 

What  I  dare  do  for  fur  Angelica. 

But  leaving  these  such  glories  as  they  be, 

I  loye^  my  lord ; 

Angelica  herself  shall  speak  for  me. 

Man.  Daughter,  thou  hear'st  what  love  hath 
here  alleg'd, 
How  all  these  kings,  by  beauty  summon'd  here, 
Put  in  their  pleas,  for  hope  of  diadem, 
Of  noble  deeds,  of  wealth,  and  chivalry. 
All  hoping  to  possess  Angelica. 
Sith  father's  will  may  hap  to  aim  amiss, 
(For  parents*  thoughts  in  love  oft  step  awry,) 
Choose  thou  the  man  who  best  contenteth  thee. 
And  he  shall  wear  the  Afric  crown  next  me. 
For  trust  me,  daughter,  like  of  whom  thou  please. 
Thou  satisfied,  my  thoughts  shall  be  at  ease. 

Ang.  Kings  of  the  south,  viceroys  of  Africa, 
Sith  father's  will  hangs  on  his  daughter's  choice, 
And  I,  as  erst  Princess  Andromache 
Seated  amidst  the  crew  of  Priam's  sons, 
Have  liberty  to  choose  where  best  I  love ; 
Must  freely  say,  for  fancy  hath  no  fraud, 
That  far  unworthy  is  Angelica 
Of  such  as  deign  to  grace  her  with  their  loves ; 
The  Soldan  with  his  seat  in  Babylon, 
The  Prince  of  Cuba,  and  of  Mexico, 
Whose  wealthy  crowns  might  win  a  woman's  will. 
Young  Brandimart,  master  of  all  the  isles 
Where  Neptune  planted  hath  his  treasury ; 
The  worst  of  these  men  of  so  high  import 
As  may  eommand  a  greater  dame  than  I. 
But  fortune,  or  some  deep-inspiring  fate, 
Venus,  or  else  the  bastard  brat  of  Mars, 
Whose  bow  commands  the  motions  of  the  mind, 
Hath  sent  proud  love  to  enter  such  a  plea 
Aa  nonsuits  all  your  princely  evidence. 
And  flat  commands  that,  maugre  majesty, 
I  choose  Orlando,  County  Palatine. 

*  king,  w  mu,  oreannibalt]  Qj.  **king.  sea*,  cannibaU"^ 
t  Jnd  with  my  trvuiy  noord  DnrandeU]  In  this  line 

"  tmcrd  "  i«  a  dissyllable ;  see  Walker's  Skakuptari^t 

Ven^/koiion,  ix,,  p.  S2. 


Jtod,  How  likes  Marsilius  of  his  daughter's 

choice  ? 
Ifars.  As  fits  Marsilius  of  his  daughter's  spouse. 
Jlod,  Highly  thou  wrong'st  us,  King  of  Africa, 
To  brave  thy  neighbour  princes  with  disgrace. 
To  tie  thine  honour  to  thy  daughter's  thoughts, 
Whose  choice  is  like  that  Oreekish  giglot's  love, 
That  left  her  lord.  Prince  Menelaus, 
And  with  a  swain  made  scape  away  to  Troy. 
What  is  Orlando  but  a  straggling  mate, 
Banish'd  for  some  offence  by  Charlemagne, 
Skipp'd  from  his  country  as  Anchises'  son, 
And  means,  as  he  did  to  the  Carthage  Queea, 
To  pay  her  ruth  and  ruin  for  her  love  1 

OrL  Injurious  Cuba,  ill  it  fits  thy  gree  * 
To  wrong  a  stranger  with  discourtesy. 
Were't  not  the  sacred  presence  of  Angelica 
Prevails  with  me,  as  Venus'  smiles  with  Mars, 
To  set  a  supersedeas  of  my  wrath, 
Soon  should  I  teach  thee  what  it  were  to  brave. 
Mand,  And,  Frenchman,  were't  not  'gainst  the 
law  of  arms. 
In  place  of  parley  for  to  draw  a  sword. 
Untaught  companion,  I  would  learn  you  know 
What  duty  'longs  to  such  a  prince  as  he. 

OrL  Then  as  did  Hector  'fore  Achilles'  tent, 
Trotting  his  courser  softly  on  the  plains, 
Proudly  dar'd  forth  the  stoutest  youth  of  Qreece; 
So  who  stands  highest  in  his  own  conceit, 
And  thinks  his  courage  can  perform  the  most. 
Let  him  but  throw  his  gauntlet  on  the  ground, 
And  I  will  pawn  my  honour  to  his  gage, 
He  shall  ere  night  be  met  and  combated. 
Man.  Shame  you  not,   princes,  at  this   bad 
agree, 
To  wrong  a  stranger  with  discourtesy  ? 
Believe  me,  lords,  my  daughter  hath  made  choice. 
And,  maugre  him  that  thinks  him  most  aggriev'd, 
She  shall  enjoy  the  County  Palatine. 
Brand.  But  would  these  princes  follow  my 
advice, 
And  enter  arms  as  did  the  Greeks  'gainst  Troy, 
Nor  he,  nor  thou  shouldst  have  Angelica. 

Jtod.  Let  him  be  thought  a  dastard  to  his  death, 
That  will  not  sell  the  travails  he  hath  past 
Dearer  than  for  a  woman's  fooleries  : 
What  says  the  mighty  Mandricard  ? 

Mand.  I  vow  to  hie  me  home  to  Mexico, 
To  troop  myself  with  such  a  crow  of  men 
As  shall  so  fill  the  downs  of  Africa, 
Like  to  the  plains  of  watery  Thessaly, 
Whenas  an  eastern  gale,  whistling  alofb, 

•  grtt\  i.  e.  degree. 
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Hath*  overspread  the  ground  with  grasshoppera. 

Then  see,  liarsilios,  if  the  Palatine 

Can  keep  his  love  from  falling  to  our  lots, 

Or  thou  canst  keep  thy  country  free  from  spoiL 

Man.  Why,  think  you,  lords^  with  haughty 
menaces 
To  dare  me  out  within  my  palace-gates  ? 
Or  hope  you  to  make  conquest  hy  constraint 
Of  that  which  never  could  he  got  by  love  ? 
Pass  from  my  court,  make  haste  out  of  my  land, 
Stay  not  within  the  bounds  Marsilius  holds ; 
Lest,  little  brooking  these  unfitting  braves, 
My  choler  overslip  the  law  of  arms, 
And  I  inflict  revenge  on  such  abuse. 

Rod.  I'll  beard  and  brave  thee  in  thy  proper 
town, 
And  here  ensconce  myself  despite  of  thee, 
And  hold  thee  play  till  Mandricard  return. — 
What  says  the  mighty  Soldan  of  Eg^pt? 

8dd.  That  when  Prince  Menelaus  with  all  f  his 
mates 
Had  ten  years  held  their  siege  in  Asia, 
Folding  their  wraths  in  cinders  of  fair  Troy, 
Tet,  for  their  arms  grew  by  conceit  of  love. 
Their  trophies  were  but  conquest  of  a  girl : 
Then  trust  me,  lords,  I'll  never  manage  arms 
For  women's  loves  that  are  so  quickly  lost 

Brand.  Tush,  my  lords,  why  stand  you  upon 
terms? 
Let  's  to  our  sconce, —  and  you,  my  lord,  to 
Mexico. 

Orl.  Ay,  sirs,  ensconce  ye  how  you  can. 
See  what  we  dare,  and  thereon  set  your  rest. 

{BxewKt  aJU  except  Sacripakt  amd  hi$  Man. 

Sac.  [aside.']  Boast  not  too  much,  Manfilinf^^  in 
thyself^ 
Nor  of  contentment  in  Angelica ; 
For  Sacripant  must  have  Angelica, 
And  with  her  Sacripant  must  have  the  crown : 
By  hook  or  crook  I  must  and  will  have  both. 
Ah  sweet  Revenge,  incense  their  angry  minds, 
Till,  all  these  princes  weltering  in  their  bloods, 
The  crown  do  fall  to  Coimty  Sacripant  t 
Sweet   are    the    thoughts   that   smother   from 

conceit : 
For  when  I  come  and  set  me  down  to  rest. 
My  chair  presents  a  throne  of  majesty ; 
And  when  I  set  my  bonnet  on  my  head, 
Methinks  I  fit  my  forehead  for  a  crown ; 
And  when  I  take  my  tnmcheon  in  my  fist, 
A  sceptre  then  comes  tumbling  in  my  thoughts ; 
My  dreams  are  princely,  all  of  diadems. 

•  Hath]  The4to8.  "Had." 

t  ail]  An  addition  by  the  transcriber,  I  protume. 


Honour, — methinks  the  title  is  too  base : 
Mighty,  glorious,  and  excellent, — ay,  these. 
My  glorious  *  genius,  sound  within  my  mouth ; 
These  please  the  ear,  and  with  a  sweet  applause 
Make  me  in  terms  coequal  with  the  gods.    VC 
Then  these,t  Sacripant,  and  none  but  these ; 
And  t  these,  or  else  make  hazard  of  thy  life. 
Let  it  suffice,  I  will  conceal  the  rest. — 
Sin*ah. 

Man,  My  lord  f 

Sac.  [Aaide.]  My  lord  !   How  basely  was  this 
slave  brought  up, 
That  knows  no  titles  fit  for  dignity, 
To  grace  his  master  with  hyperboles ! 
My  lord  I  why,  the  basest  baron  of  £ur  Africa 
Deserves  as  much :  yet  County  Sacripant 
Must  he  a  swain  salute  vrith  name  of  lord. — 
Sirrah,  what  thinks  the  Emperor  of  my  colours. 
Because  in  field  I  wear  both  blue  and  red  at 
once1§ 

Man.  They  deem,  my  lord,  your  honour  lives 
at  peace. 
As  one  that's  neuter  in  these  mutinies. 
And  covets  to  rest  equal  friend  ||  to  both ; 
Neither  envious  to  Prince  Mandricard, 
Nor  wishing  ill  unto  Marsilius, 
That  you  may  safely  pass  where'er  you  please, 
With  friendly  salutations  from  them  both. 

Sac.  Ay,  so  they  guess,  but  level  far  awry ; 
For  if  they  knew  the  secrets  of  my  thoughts, 
Mine  emblem  sorteth  to  another  sense. 
I  wear  not  these  as  one  resolv'd  to  peace, 
But  blue  and  red  as  enemy  to  both ; 
Blue,  as  hating  King  ^larsilius. 
And  red,  as  in  revenge  to  Mandricard ; 
Foe  unto  both,  friend  only  to  myself,      >^ 
And  to  the  crown,  for  that's' the  golden  mark 
Which  makes  my  thoughts  dream  on  a  diadem. 
See'st  not  thouH  all  men  presage  I  shall  be  kingi 
Marsilius  sends  to  me  for  peace ;  Mandricard 
Puts  off  his  cap,  ten  mile  off :  two  things  more^ 
And  then  I  cannot  miss  the  crown. 

Man.  0,  what  be  those,  my  good  lord  1 

Sac.  First  must 
I  get  the  love  of  fair  Angelica. 
Now  am  I  full  of  amorous  conceits, 
Not  that  I  doubt  to  have  what  I  desire, 


*  glorious]  A  wrong  epithet,  —  repeated  by  mJBtalre 
from  the  preceding  line. 

t  Then  Utese]  Qy.  "  Then  win  tfiese  "  ? 

t  And]  Qy.  "Ay"? 

§  at  once]  An  interpolation  ? 

II  friend]  The  4to.  of  1694  "frienda." 

t  not  thou]  The  4to.  of  1599  "  thou  not.  •*— Qy." Si^d 
not  all  rnen  presage,*'  Ac.  ? 
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But  how  I  might  best  with  mine  honour  woo : 

Write,  or  entreat, — fie,  that  fitteth  not ; 

Send  by  ambassadors, — no,  that's  too  base ; 

Flatly  command,— ay,  that's  for  Sacripant : 

Say  thou  art  Sacripant,  and  art  in  love, 

And  who 

In  Africa*  dare  say  the  county  nay  ? 

O  Angelica, 

Fairer  than  Chloris  when  in  all  her  pride 

Bright  liaia's  son  entrapp'd  her  in  the  net 

Wherewith  Vulcan  entangled  the  god  of  war  ! 

ifon.  Tour  honour  is  so  far  in  contemplation 
of  Angelica  as  you  have  forgot  the  second  [thing] 
in  attaining  to  the  crown. 

Sac.  That's  to  be  done  by  poison, 
ProwesBjt  or  any  means  of  treachery, 
To  put  to  death  the  traitorous  Orlando. — 
But  who  is  Uus  comes  here  ?    Stand  close. 

[Tfiey  rdire. 
Enter  Orgauo. 

Org.  I  am  sent  on  embassage  to  the  right 
mighty  and  magnificent,  alias,  the  right  proud 
and  pontifical,  the  County  Sacripant ;  for  Marsi- 
lius  and  Orlando,  knowing  him  to  be  as  full  of 
prowess  as  policy,  and  fearing  lest  in  leaning  to 
the  other  fisiction  he  might  greatly  prejudice 
them,  they  seek  first  to  hold  the  candle  before 
the  devil,  and  knowing  him  to  be  a  Thrasonical 
mad-cap,  they  have  sent  me  a  Qnathonical  com* 
panion,  to  give  him  lettuce  fit  for  his  lips.  Now, 
sir,  knowmg  his  astronomical  humours,  as  one 
that  gazeth  so  high  at  the  stars  as  he  never 
flooketh  on  the  pavement  in  the  streets — but, 
whist  1  luptis  est  in  fabula. 

Sac  [comif^  forward.]  Sirrah,  thou  that  rumi- 
natest  to  thyself  a  catalogue  of  privy  conspiracies, 
what  art  thou  1 

Org.  Qod  save  your  majesty ! 

Sac  [aside.]  My  majesty  1 — Come  hither,  my 
well-nutrimented  knave  :  whom  takest  thou  me 
to  be? 

Org,  The  mighty  Mandricard  of  Mexico. 

Sac*  [aside,]  I  hold  these  salutations  as  omi- 
nous ;  for  saluting  me  by  that  which  I  am  not, 
he  preeageth  what  I  shall  be;  for  so  did  the 
Lacedsemomans  by  Agathoclcs,  who  of  a  base 
potter  wore  the  kingly  diadem. — But  why  deemest 
thou  me  to  be  the  mighty  Mandricard  of  Mexico? 

Org.  Marry,  sir, 

Sac  Stay  there:  wert  thou  never  in  France] 

Org.  Yes,  if  it  please  your  majesty. 


•  J/ricn]  The4to,  of  15M  *' Aft-ic." 

t  Prtnust]  Cannot  be  right.    Qy.  "  Poniard  ' 


Sac  So  it  seems,  for  there  they  salute  their 
king  by  the  name  of  Sir,  Monsieur: — but  forward. 

Org.  Such  sparks  of  peerless  majesty 
From  those  looks  flame,  like  ligbtning  from  the 

east, 
As    either    Mandricard,    or   else    some  greater 
prince, — 

S<ic  [aside.]  Methinks  these  salutations  make 
my  thoughts 
To  be  heroicaL  — 
But  say,  to  whom  art  thou  sent? 

Org.  To  the  County  Sacripant. 

Sac.  Why,  I  am  he. 

Org.  It  pleaseth  your  majesty  to  jest 

Sac.  Whate'er  I  seem,  I  tell  thee  I  am  he. 

Org.  Then  may  it  please  your  honour,  the 
Emperor  Marsilius,  together  with  his  daughter 
Angelica  and  Orlando,  entreateth  your  excellency 
to  dine  with  them. 

Saa.  Is  Angelica  there  ? 

Org.  There,  my  good  lord. 

Sac.  Sirrah. 

Man.  My  lord  ? 

Sac  Villain,  Angelica  sends  for  me  :  see  that 
Thou  entertain  that  happy  messenger, 
And  bring  him  in  with  thee.  [Exeunt. 

Elder  Orlajvoo,  the  Duke  or  Aquitain,  and  the  Comrrr 
RosaiLiON,  %nth  Soldiers. 

OrL  Princes  of  France,  the  sparkling  light  of 

fame. 
Whose  glory's  brighter  than  the  bumish'd  gates 
From  whence  Latona's  lordly  son  doth  march, 
When,  mounted  on  his    coach    tinsell'd    with 

flames. 
He  triumphs  in  the  beauty  of  the  heavens ; 
This  is  the  place  where  Rodomont  lies  hid : 
Here  lies  he,  like  the  thief  of  Thessaly, 
Which  souds  abroad  and  searcheth  for  his  prey. 
And,  being  gotten,  straight  he  gallops  home. 
As  one  that  dares  not  break  a  spear  in  field. 
But  trust  me,  princes,  I  have  girt  his  fort, 
And  I  will  sack  it,  or  on  this  castle-wall 
I'll  write  my  resolution  with  my  b}ood : — 
Therefore,  drum,  sound  a  parle. 

[A  parU  is  iounded^  and  a  Soldier  coma  upon  the  vaOt. 

Sol.  Who  is  *  that  troubleth  our  sleeps  f 
OrL  Why,  sluggard,  seest  thou  not  Lycaon's 
son, 
The  hardy  plough-swain  unto  mighty  Jove, 
Hath  trac'd  his  silver  furrows  in  the  heavens. 
And,  turning  home  his  over-watchdd  team. 


•  1*1  The  4to.  of  1699  "is't. 
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Giyes  leave  unto  Apollo*8  chariot  ? 
I  tell  thee,  sluggard,  sleep  is  far  unfit 
For  such  as  still  have  hammering  in  their  heads 
But  only  hope  of  honour  and  revenge : 
Those  caird  me  forth  to  rouse  thy  master  up. 
Tell  him  from  me,  false  coward  as  he  is. 
That  Orlando,  the  County  Palatine, 
Is  come  this  morning,  with  a  band  of  French, 
To  play  him  huut's-up  with  a  point  of  war :  * 
I'll  be  his  minstrel  with  my  drum  and  fife ; 
Bid  him  come  forth,  and  dance  it  if  he  dare, 
Let  fortune  throw  her  favours  where  she  list 

SoL   Frenchman,    between    half-sleeping   and 
awake. 
Although  the  misty  veil  strain*d  over  Cynthia 
Hinders  my  sight  from  noting  all  thy  crew, 
Tet,  for  I  know  thee  and  thy  straggling  grooms 
Can  in  conceit  build  castles  in  the  sky, 
But  in  your  actions  like  the  stammering  Qreek 
Which  breathes  his  courage  bootless  in  the  air, 
I  wish  thee  well,  Orlando,  get  thee  gone, 
Say  that  a  sentinel  did  suffer  thee ; 
For  if  the  round  or  oourt-of-guard  should  hear 
Thou  or  thy  men  were  braying  at  the  walls, 
Charles*  wealth,  the  wealth  of  all  his  western 

mines. 
Found  in  the  mountains  of  Transalpine  France, 
Might  not  pay  ransom  to  the  king  for  thee. 

Ori.  Brave  sentinel,  if  nature  hath  f  enchas'd 
A  sympathy  of  courage  to  thy  tale, 
And,  like  the  champion  of  Andromache, 
Thou,  or  thy  master,  dare  come  out  the  gates, 
Maugre  the  watch,  the  round,  or  court-of-guard, 
I  will  attend  to  abide  the  coward  here. 
If  not,  but  still  the  craven  sleeps  secure, 
Pitching  his  guard  within  a  trench  of  stones. 
Tell  him  his  walls  shall  serve  him  for  no  proof, 
But  as  the  son  of  Saturn  in  his  wrath 
Pash'd  t  all  the  mountains  at  Typhosus'  head, 
And  topsy-turvy  tum'd  the  bottom  up. 


•  a  fwint  of  war]  Thia  expression— which  is  by  no 
means  imcommon— occurs  in  the  opening  scene  of  ano- 
ther play  in  the  present  vuhime, — Peele's  Edteard  the 

Firtt  : 

'*  Matrevers,  thou 

Sound  proudly  here  a  perfect  point  of  war 

In  honour  of  thy  sovereign's  safe  return." 

Yet  Mr.  Collier's  MS.  Corrector  alters  **and  a  point  of 
war"  to  '* and  report  of  war"  In  Shakespeare's  See. 
Part  of  Hinry  the  Fourth,  act  iv.  sc.  1. ;  and  Mr.  Collier, 
in  his  recent  note  ad.  l,  gravely  tcUa  us  that  the 
Corrector  has  done  "  probably  rightly  "  1 

t  ?iatK]  Tlie  4to.  of  1699  "  had." 

t  Pash'd]  i.e.  hurled  (to  pash  is,  properly,  to  dash  in 
pieces).  Something  has  dropped  out  at  the  end  of  this 
sentence. 


So  shall  the  castle  of  proud  Rodomont.— 
And  so,  brave  lords  of  France,  let's  to  the  fight 

{Bxeuni, 

Alarunu:  Rodomokt  ojui  BRAHDiMAitT/y.    SnUr 
Orlando  wUh  Rodomomt's  coat, 

OrL  The  fox  is  scap'd,  but  here's  his  case  : 
I  miss'd  him  near ;  'twas  time  for  him  to  trudge. 

Enter  the  DuKB  of  Aquitaik. 
How  now,  my  lord  of  Aqmtain  I 

Aq.  My  lord. 
The  court-of  guard  is  put  unto  the  sword. 
And  all  tho  watch  that  thought  themselves  so 

sure, 
So  that  not  one  within  the  castle  breathes. 

Orl.  Come,  then. 
Let's  post  amain  to  find  out  Rodomont, 
And  then  in  triumph  march  unto  Murgilii^if. 

[SxeuiU. 
Enter  Medor  attd  Anoeuoa. 
Ang.  I  marvel,  Medor,  what  my  father  means 
To  enter  league  with  County  Sacripant? 

Mt,  Madam,  the  king  your  father's  wise  enough; 
He  knows  the  county,  like  to  Cassius,         '^ 
Sits  sadly  dumping,  aiming  Cesar's  death. 
Yet  crying  "  Ave"  to  his  mi^esty. 
But,  madam,  mark  a  while,  and  you  shall  see 
Yotur  father  shake  him  off  from  secrecy.* 
Ang.  So  much  I  guess ;  for  when  he  will'd  I 
should 
Give  entertainment  to  the  doting  earl, 
His  speech  was  ended  with  a  frowning  smile. 
Me.  Madam,  see  where  he  comes :  I  will  be  gone. 

lExU. 
Enter  Sacbipant  and  hU  Man. 
Sac.  How  fares  my  fair  Angelica  ? 
Ang.  Well,  that  my  lord  so  friendly  is  in  league, 
As  honour  wills  him,  with  Marsilius. 
Sac.  Angelica,  shall  I  have  a  word  or  two  with 

thee  ? 
Ang.  What  pleaseth  my  lord  for  to  command. 
Sac.  Then  know,  my  love,  I  cannot  paint  my 
grief. 
Nor  tell  a  tale  of  Venus  and  her  son, 
Reporting  such  a  catalogue  of  toys  : 
It  fits  not  Sacripant  to  be  effeminate. 
Only  give  leave,  my  fair  Angelica, 
To  say,  the  county  is  in  love  with  thee. 

Ang.  Pardon,  my  lord ;  my  loves  are  over-past : 
So  firmly  is  t  Orlando  printed  in  my  thoughts, 
As  love  hath  left  no  place  for  any  else. 
Sac.  Why,  over-weening  damsel,  see'st  thou  not 

•  him  of  from  ftecrecy]  Qy.  "him  from  society"? 
t  So  firmly  u]  Qy.  "So  Brm's"? 
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Thy  lawless  love  unto  this  straggling  mate 
Hath  fiird  oar  Afric  regions  full  of  blood  ? 
And  wilt  thou  still  pers^ver  in  thj  love  1 
Tush,  leave  the  Palatine,  and  go  with  me. 

Ang.  Brave  county,  know,  where  sacred  love 
unites, 
The  knot  of  gordian  at  the  shrine  of  Jove 
Was  never  half  so  hard  or  intricate 
As  be  the  bands  which  lovely  Venus  ties. 
Sweet  is  my  love ;  and,  for  I  love,  my  lord, 
Seek  not  unless,  as  Alexander  did, 
To  cut  the  plough-swain*s  traces  with  thy  sword, 
Or  slice  the  slender  fillets  of  my  life : 
Or  *  else,  my  lord,  Orlando  must  be  mine. 

Sac  Stand  I  on  love )  stoop  I  to  Venus'  lure. 
That  never  yet  did  fear  the  god  of  war  ? 
Shall  men  report  that  County  Sacripant 
Held  lovers'  pains  for  pining  passions  ? 
Shall  such  a  siren  offer  me  more  wrong 
Than  they  did  to  the  prince  of  Ithaca  ? 
No; 

As  he  t  his  ears,  so,  county,  stop  thine  eye. 
Go  to  your  needle,  lady,  and  your  clouts ; 
Qo  to  such  milksops  as  are  fit  for  love : 
I  will  employ  my  busy  brains  for  war. 

Ang.  Let  not,  my  lord,:}:  denial  breed  offence  : 
Love  doth  allow  her  favours  but  to  one. 
Nor  can  there  sit  within  the  sacred  shrine  ^ 
Of  Venus  more  than  one  installM  heart. 
Orlando  is  the  gentleman  I  love, 
And  more  than  he  may  not  §  enjoy  my  love. 

Sac.  Damsel, be  gone  :  fancy I|  hath  taken  leave; 
Where  I  took  hurt,  there  have  I  heal'd  myself 
As  those  that  with  Achilles'  lance  were  wounded, 
Fetched  help  at  self-same  pointed  spear.  H 
Beauty  gan  brave,  and  beauty  hath  repulse ; 
And,  beauty,  get  ye  gone  **  to  your  Orlando. 

[Ezit  Akoeuca. 

Man.  My  lord,  hath  love  amated  ft  him  whose 
thoughts 
Have  ever  been  heroical  and  brave  f 
Stand  you  in  dumps,  like  to  the  Myrmidoit 
Trapt  in  the  tresses  of  Polyzena, 
Who,  mid  the  glory  of  his  chivalry. 
Sat  daunted  with  a  maid  of  Asial 

Sac.  Think'st  thou  my  thoughts  are  lunacies  of 
level 

*  Or]  Qy.  *'  For"?  but  the  whole  speech  ia  corrupted. 

•f  he]  Omitted  in  the  4to.  of  1599. 

:  lord]  The  4toB.  "  Lorda." 

9  fna^  wt]  The  4to.  of  1699  "can  not" 

n  fancy]  L  e.  love. 

%  pomUd  *pear]  Qy.  '' dead]y-poinf«d  tpear  "  ? 

•*  ffone]  The  4to.  of  1699  "  home." 

1 1  avuUtd]  i.  6.  daunted,  dismayed. 


No,  they  are  brands  fir^d  in  Pluto's  forge. 
Where  sits  Tisiphone  tempering  in  flames 
Those  torches  that  do  set  on  fire  revenge. 
I  lov'd  the  dame ;  but  brav'd  by  her  repulse, 
Hate  calls  me  on  to  quittance  all  my  ills ; 
Which  first  must  come  by  offering  prejudice 
Unto  Orlando  her  belovM  love. 

Man.  0,  how  may  that  be  brought  to  pass,  my 
lordl 

Sac.  Thus. 
Thou  see'st  that  Medor  and  Angelica 
Are  still  so  secret  in  their  private  walks. 
As  that  they  trace  the  shady  lawnds,* 
And  thickest-shadow'd  groves. 
Which  well  may  breed  suspicion  of  some  love. 
Now,  than  the  French  no  nation  under  heaven 
Is  sooner  touch'd  with  stings  of  jealousy. 

Man,  And  what  of  that,  my  lord  ? 

Sac,  Hard  by,  for  solace,  in  a  secret  grove. 
The  county  once  a-day  fails  not  to  walk : 
There  solemnly  he  ruminates  his  love. 
Upon  those  shrubs  that  compass-in  the  spring, 
And  on  those  trees  that  border-in  those  walks, 
ril  slily  have  engraven  on  every  bark 
The  names  of  Medor  and  Angelica. 
Hard  by,  I'll  have  some  roundelays  hung  up, 
Wherein  shall  be  some  posies  of  their  loves, 
Fraughtcd  so  full  of  fiery  passions 
As  that  the  county  shall  perceive  by  proof 
Medor  hath  won  his  fair  Angelica.  t 

Man,  Is  this  all,  my  lord  ?  ^^<- 

Sac.  No; 
For  thou  like  to  a  shepherd  shalt  be  cloth'd, 
With  staff  and  bottle,  like  some  country-swain 
That  tends  his  flocks  feeding  upon  these  downs. 
There  see  thou  buzz  into  the  county's  ears 
That  thou  hast  often  seen  within  these  woods 
Base  Medor  sporting  with  Angelica ; 
And  when  he  hears  a  shepherd's  simple  tale, 
He  will  not  think  'tis  feign'd. 
Then  either  a  madding  mood  will  end  his  love, 
Or  worse  betide  him  through  fond  jealousy. 

Man.  Excellent,  my  lord :  see  how  I  will  play 
the  shepherd. 

Sac.  And  mark  thou  how  I  willf  play  the 
carver : 
Therefore  be  gone,  and  make  thee  ready  stnught. 

[Exif  hit  Man  :  Sacripakt  carvt$  the  namet  and 
hangt  up  the  roundtlay$  on  ike  tr<tt,  and  then 
ffoe*  out;  and  his  Man  re-enUr»  like  a  $hepherd. 


•  latpnds]  An  old  form  of  latem :  —  "  this  youthful 
Lord  of  the  laxvnds." — Nash's  Pierce  Pennileiu,  Ac.,  Big. 
P  4,  ed.  1595.— A  corrupted  passage. 

t  tciU]  Omitted  in  the  4to.  of  1694. 
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Man,  Thus  all  alone,  and  like  a  shepherd's 
swain, 
As  Paris,  when  (Enone  lov*d  him  well, 
Furgat  *  he  was  the  son  of  Priamus, 
All  clad  in  grey,  sat  piping  on  a  reed ; 
So  I  transform^  to  this  country  shape, 
Haunting  t  these  groves  to  work  my  master's  will, 
To  plague  the  Palatine  with  je^ousy, 
And  to  conceit  him  with  some  deep  extreme. — 
Here  comes  the  man  unto  his  wonted  walk. 

SnUr  Onuiirno  and  Ohoauo. 
Orl.  Oi^lio,  go  see  a  sentinel  he  plac'd. 
And  hid  the  soldiers  keep  a  court-of-guard, 
So  to  hold  watch  till  secret  here  alone 
I  meditate  upon  the  thoughts  of  love. 

Org.  I  will,  my  lord,  [Exit, 

OrL   Fair  queen  of   love,  thou    mistress  of 
delight^ 
Thou  gladsome  lamp  that  wait'st  on   Phoehe*s 

train, 
Spreading  thy  kindness  through  the  jarring  orhs, 
That  in  their  union  praise  thy  lasting  powers ; 
Thou  that  hast  stay'd  the  fiery  Phlegon's  course, 
And  mad'st  the  coachman  of  the  glorious  wain 
To  droop,  in  view  of  Daphne's  excellence ; 
Fair  pride  of  mom,  sweet  J  beauty  of  the  even. 
Look  on  Orlando  languishing  in  love. 
Sweet  solitary  groves,  whereas  §  the  Nyraphs 
With  pleasanoe  laugh  to  see  the  Satyrs  play. 
Witness  Orlando's  faith  unto  his  love. 
Tread  she  these  lawnds,!]  kind  Flora,  boast  thy 

pridc.H 
Seek  she  for  shade,**  spread,  cedars,  for  her  sake. 
Fair  Flora, ft  make  her  couch  o midst  thy  flowers. 
Sweet  crystal  springs. 

Wash  ye  with  roses  when  she  longs  to  drink. 
Ah,  thought,  my  heaven !  all,  heaven,  that  knows 

my  thought  I 
Smile,  joy  in  her  that  my  content  hnth  wrought. 


•  Forgatl  The  4to.  of  1609  "Forgot" 

t  Haunting]  Qy.  "  Haunt  in  "?  or  is  the  passage  muti- 
lated? 

t  neeft]  MB.  Alleyn  (in  which  the  throo  first  words 
of  this  line  are  wantin;;)  "fairo." 

Concerning  that  M8.,  which  commences  with  the 
present  speech,  see  the  Account  oj  Greene  and  kit 
Writingt^  p.  31. 

f  ielurea\\  MS.  Alloyn  "wheare." 

11  lavnd*]  See  note  *,  p.  95,  hoc.  coL     . 

If  kind  Flora,  boaM  thy  pride]  MS.  Alloyn  "sweet 
Hora^  bost  thy  flowers." 

••  $hade]  So  MS.  Alleyn.— The  4to6.  "shades." 

ft  Fair  Flora,  &c.]  MS.  Alleyn; 

"  Kinde  Flora,  make  her  eouch  fair  ervUall  springe*  : 
scathe  you  her  Ro»€$,  yf  «A«  long  to  drink.'* 


Man,  [agide]   The  heaven  of  love  is  but  a 
pleasant  hell, 
Where  none  but  foolish-wise  imprison'd  dwell. 
Orl.  Orlando,  what  contrarious  thoughts  be 
these,* 
That  flock  with  doubtful  motions  f  in  thy  mindf 
Heaven  smiles,  and  1^  trees  do  boast  their  sum- 
mer $  pride. 
What  I  Venus  writes  her  ||  triumphs  here  bedde. 
Man.  [atide,]  Yet  when  thine  eye  bath  seen, 
thy  heart  shall  rue 
The  tragic  chance  that  shortly  shall  ensue. 
Orl.  [rfadi.]  "  Angdica  ;** — ah,  sweet  and  heor 
venlyll  name. 
Life  to  my  life,  and  essence  to  my  joy ! 
But,  soft ! 

This  gordian  knot  together  co-imites 
A  Medor  partner  in  her  peerless  love. 
Unkind,   and  will   she  bend  her  thoughts  to 

change? 
Her  name,  her  writing  !  Foolish  **  and  unkind  1 
No  name  of  hers,  unless  the  brooks  relent 
To  hear  her  name,  and  Rhodanus  vouchsafe 
To  raise  his  moisten'd  locks  from  out  the  reeds^ 
And  flow  with  calm  alongst  his  turning  bounds  : 
No  name  of  hers,  unless  the  Zephyr  i-t  blow 
Her  dignities  alongst  Ardenia  woods,  XX 
Where  all  the  world  for  wonders  do  awaitb 
And  yet  her  name  1  for  why  §$  Angelica ; 
But,  mix'd  with  Medor,  not  ||||  Angelica. 
Only  by  me  was  lov'd  Angelica, 
Only  for  me  must  live  Angelica. 
I  find  her  drift :  perhaps  the  modest  pledge 
Of  my  content  hath  with  a  secret  smile  \^ 
And  sweet  disguise  restrain'd  her  fancy  thus. 
Figuring  ***  Orlando  under  Mcdor's  name ; 
Fine  drift,  fair  nymph !  Orlando  hopes  no  lees. 

[SpieM  the  rounddajft. 

Yet  more  !  are  Muses  masking  in  these  trees. 


•  be  thcM]  MS.  Alleyn  "arc  those." 

t  motions]  MS.  Alloyn  "  motion." 

t  Heaven  smiles,  and]    MS.  Alleyn  "heavens    smile, 
thes." 

§  summer]  So  MS.  Alle3m.— The  4tos.  "summers." 

II  What/    Venus  writa  her]   MS.  Alleyn  "  VmuM  hath 
graven  hir." 

%  heavenly]  MS.  Alleyn  "blessed." 

••  Foolith]  So  MS.  Alleyn.— The  4tos.  **  Ab/oo/o*.** 

tt  the  Zephyr]  So  MS.  Alloyn.— The 4tos."Zephyrus." 

XX  alongst  Ardenia  woods,  &c.]  MS.  AUe3m  ; 

"along  the  desert  voodes 
of  Ardon,  uhrr  the  tcorldfor  wonders  waightes.** 

§§  for  why]  i.  e.  bocauHe. 

nil  not]  MS.  Alleyn  "  then  «o<." 

%1I  a  secret  smile]  MS.  Alleyn  "a  privy  thought" 

•••  Fiffunng]  MS.  Alleyn  "shadowing." 
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FramiDg  *  their  ditties  in  conceited  lines, 
Making  a  goddess,  in  despite  of  me, 
That  have  no  other  f  hut  Angelica  ? 

Man,  \asid€.\  Poor  hapless  man,  these  thoughts 
contsdn  thy  hell  1 

OrL  \r€€Lds.'\ 


<i 


Angelica  is  lady  of  his  heart, 
Angelica  is  substance  of  his  joy, 

Angelica  is  medicine  of  his  smart, 
Angelica  hath  healH  his  annoy.** 

Ah,  false  Angelica  ! — What,  have  we  morel 

[Read*. 

"  Let  groves,  let  rocks,  let  woods,  let  wastry  springs, 
The  cedar,  cypress,  laurel,  and  the  pine, 
Joy  in  the  notes  of  love  that  Medor  sings 
Of  those  sweet  looks,  Angelica,  of  thine. 
Then^  Medor,  in  Angelica  take  delight. 
Early,  <U  mam,  at  noon,  cU  even,  and  night,** 

What,  dares  Medor  t  court  my  Venus  1 

What  may  Orlando  deem  f 

^tna,  forsake  the  hounds  of  Sicily, 

For  now  §  in  me  thy  restless  flames  appear. 

Befus'd,  contemn'd,  disdain'd  !  what  worse  than 

these  1 — 
Oigalio ! 

Rt^rUer  Oroauo. 
Org,  My  lord  111 

Orl,  Boy,^  view  these  trees  carvM  with  true- 
love  knots, 
The  inscription  **  Medor  and  Angelica  ;  ** 
And  read  these  verses  hung  up  of  their  loves : 
Now  tell  me,  hoy,  what  dost  thou  think  ? 


•  Framitmi]  MS.  AUeyn  **  forming.'* 

t  other]  MS.  AUeyn  "goddess." 

t  and  night," 

What,  darts  Mtdar^  ^tc]    A  mutilated  passage; 
which  in  MS.  AUeyn  standa  tbua,— incomplete : 

" aorowes  dwell 

dare  Medor  eowi  my  Venus  t  can  hir  eyes 
hayte  any  lookos  but  suche  as  must  admyre  ? 

•  •  •  ^hat  may  OrUmdo  deenu  f  " 
f  Tvr  NMP]  M&  AUeyn  '*for  why.'» 

fl  wA(U  iMTW  than  these  t 

Orgaliof 

Re-enter  Oroalio. 

Om.  Iff  lordf]  MS.  AUeyn ; 

"  what  not,  then  thus. 

•  •  *  •  angry  broat. 

ArgaUo, my  Lord.'* 

Y  Doy,  tc,]  MS.  AUeyn  gives  this  speech  thus ; 

"  oome  hether,  ArgaUo :  vUayne,  behold  these  lynos ; 
see  aU  these  trees  carved  frith  true  love  knottes, 
wberin  are  flgtud  Medor  and  Angelica, 
what  thinkBl  thou  o[  it  - 


Org.  By  my  troth,  my  lord,  I  think  Angelica  is     p/ 
a  woman. 

Orl.  And  what  of  that  *  ? 

Org.  Therefore  unconstant,  mutable,  having 
their  loves  hanging  in  their  eyelids ;  that  as  they 
are  got  with  a  look,  so  thoy  are  lost  again  with  a 
wink.  But  here's  a  shepherd ;  it  may  be  he  can 
tell  us  news. 

Orl.  What  messenger  hath  Ate  sent  ahroad 
With  idle  looks  to  listen  my  laments  ?  f — 
Sirrah,  who  wronged  happy  nature  so, 
To  spoil  these  trees  with  this  Angelica  1 — 
Yet  in  her  name,  Orlando,  they  are  blest. 

Man.  I  am  a  shepherd-swain,  thou  wandering 
knight, 
That  watch  my  flocks,  not  one  that  follow  love. 

OrL  As  follow  love  I   dar'st  t  thou  dispraise 
my  heaven, 
Or  once  disgrace  or  §  prejudice  her  name  f 
Is  not  Angelica  the  queen  of  love, 
Deck'd  with  the  compound  wreath  of  Aden's 

flowers  t 
She  is.    Then  speak,  thou  peasant,  what  is  he 
That  dares  attempt  to  court  ll  my  queen  of  love, 
Or  I  shall  H  send  thy  soul  to  Charon's  charge. 

Man.  Brave  knight,  since  fear  of  death  en- 
forceth  still 
In  greater  minds  submission  and  relent, 
Know  that  this  Medor,  whose  unhappy  name 
Is  mix^d  with  the  fair  Angelica's, 
Is  even  that  Medor  that  enjoys  her  love. 
Ton  cave  bears  witness  of  their  kind  content ; 
Yon  meadows  talk  the  actions  of  their  joy ; 
Our  shepherds  in  their  songs  of  solace  sing, 
"  Angelica  doth  none  **  but  Medor  love." 

OrL  Angelica  doth  none  hut  Medor  love  ! 
Shall  Medor,  then,  possess  Orlando's  love  ? 
Dainty  and  gladsome  beams  ft  of  my  delight, 


*  o/that]  MS.  AUeyn  "then." 
t  lammU]  MS.  AUeyn  "lament." 
t  dar'tt]  So  MS.  AUeyn.— The  4tofl.  "why  dard." 
f  Or  once  disgrace  or"}  MS.  AUeyn ' '  offer  disgrace^  and. " 
II  JTuU  dares  attempt  to  court\  MS.  AUeyn  **that  dare 
aUemptf  or  court." 
%  shaU]  MS.  AUeyn  "wilL" 
*•  "  Angelica  doth  none,  Ac.]  MS.  AUeyn ; 
"  Nought  but  AngeUca  and  Medors  love. 
OrL  Nought  but  AngeUca  and  Medors  love  I " 
ft  Dainty  and  gladsome  beams,  Ac]  The  4to8.  have ; 
"  Daintie  and  gladsome  beames  of  my  ddight, 
Delicious  bowers,  vhy  smUes  your  hoauen/or  those 
That  wandring  make  you  proue  (h-landas  foes  f  " 
MS.  AUeyn  has : 

*'danty  and  gladsome  beanus  qfmy  ddif^, 
why  feast  your  gleames  on  others  lustftiU  thoughtes  T 
delicious  browes,  vhy  smile  your  heaven /■•  those, 
that  woundring  you  prove  poor  QrUuidosfHS  f  *' 
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Delicious  brows,  why  smile  your  heavens  for 

those 
That,    wounding    you,    prove    poor    Orlando's 

foes? 
Lend   me   your  plaints,   you   sweet   Arcadian 

nymphs, 
That  wont  to  sing*  your  new-departed f  loves ; 
Thou  weeping  flood,  leave   Orpheus'  wail  for 

me; 
And,t  Titan's  nieces,  gather  all  in  one 
Those  fluent  springs  of  your  lamenting  tears. 
And   let    them   stream    along  §    my    fiedntfull 

looks. 
Man.  [atide.]  Now  is  the  flre,  late  smothered 

in  suspect, 
Bandied,  and  bums  within  his  angry  breast : 
Kow  have  I  done  the  will  of  Sacripant.|| 

Orl,  Fcemineum  tervile  genits,  erudele,  tuperhum: 
Discourteous  women,  nature's  fairest  ill. 
The  woe  of  man,  that  first-created  curse, 
Base  female  sex,  sprung  firom  black  Ate's  loins, 
Proud,  disdainful,  cruel,  and  imjust, 
Whose   words   are    shaded  IT    with  enchanting 

wiles, 
Worse  than  Medusa  mateth  **  all  our  minds ; 
And  in  their  hearts  sits  shameless  treachery. 
Turning  a  truthless  vile  circumference. 
0,  could  my  fury  paint  their  furies  forth  f 
For  hell's  no  hell,  comparM  to  their  hearts, 
Too  simple  devils  to  conceal  their  arts ; 
Bom  to  be  plagues  unto  the  thoughts  of  men. 
Brought  for  eternal  pestilence  to  the  world. 
Ofemmmile  ingegno,  de  ttUU  mali  iede, 
Come  ti  volgi  e  miUi  facUmerUe, 
Contrario  oggetto  proprio  de  la  fede  ! 
0  infeliee,  o  miser  chi  ti  credel 
Importune^  mperbe,  cUapeUose, 
Prive  (f  amor,  difede^  e  di  conrngUo, 
Temerariey  crudeli,  inique,  ingraU, 


*  tififf]  So  MS.  Alleyn.— The  4Um.  ''waile"  (which 
word  occurs  in  the  next  line). 

t  ruro-dq>arted}  MS.  Alleyn  "  late  deparied.** 

t  And]  MS.  AUeyn**proude." 

§  Mtream  along]  So  MS.  Alleyn.— The  4to8.  "  flow 
alongst "  (but  we  have  just  had  the  words  "  flood  "  and 
•'fluent"). 

II  Saeripant,  Ac.]  After  the  word  '*  Saeripant,"  some- 
thing is  wanting  in  MS.  Alleyn :  it  then  gives, 

"  Argalio,  seek  me  out  Medor,  seek  out  that  same, 
that  dare  inchase  him  with  Angelica  " : 
it  then  marks  a  si>eech  in  reply  to  Orlando  as  having 
ended  with  the  word  "  be  "  ;    after  whioh,  it  is  again 
imperfect  dovm  to  *'  OfemminUe  ingegno,*'  Ac. 

11  arttkaded]  Qy.  "o'ea>Mhaded"i  But  the  passage  is 
mutilated. 

**  matdh]  L  e.  confoundeth. 


Perpestilemia  etema  al  mando  note,* — 
Villain,  what  art  thou  that  foUowest  me  ?  f 

Org.  Alas,  my  lord,  I  am  your  servant,  Oigalio. 

OrL  No,  villain,  thou  art  Medor ; 
That  rann'st  away  with  [my]  Angelica. 

Org.  No,  by  my  troth,  my  lord,  I  am  Oigalio ; 
Ask  all  these  people  else. 

Orl,  Art  thou  Oigalio?  tell  me  where  Medor  is. 

Org.  My  lord,  look  where  he  sits. 

Orl.  What,  sits  he  here,  and  braves  me  tool 

Man.  No,  truly,  sir,  I  am  not  he. 

OrL  Tes,  villain.  [Dravx  Mm  in  by  the  leg. 

Org.  Help,  help,  my  Lord  of  Aquitain  ! 

Bnter  the  Dukb  ow  AQurrAnr  and  Soldiers. 

0,  my  Lord  of  Aquitain,  the  Count  Orlando  is 
run  mad,  and  taking  of  a  shepherd  by  the  heels, 
rends  him  as  one  would  tear  a  lark  I  See  where 
he  comes,  with  a  leg  on  his  neck. 

JU-tnUr  Orlando  v/Uh  a  l^. 

Orl.  Villain,  provide  me  straight  a  lion's  skin. 
Thou  see'st  I  now  am  mighty  Hercules ; 
Look  Where's  my  massy  dub  upon  my  neck. 
I  must  to  hell. 

To  seek  for  Medor  and  Angelica, 
Or  else  I  die. 

You  that  are  the  rest,  get  you  quickly  away ; 
Provide  ye  horses  all  of  bumish'd  gold, 
Saddles  of  cork,  because  111  have  them  light ; 
For  Charlemagne  the  great  is  up  in  arms. 


*  The  first  four  of  these  lines  are  firom  the  llTth 
stanza  of  the  xxvii.  Canto  of  Ariosto's  Orlando  FurioM, 
the  other  four  from  the  12lBt  stansa  of  the  same  canto. 
Greene  has  substituted  "de  tutti  mali  sede^"  for  the 
"egli  dicea"  of  the  originaL  "Importune^  superbe," 
&c.,  is  scarcely  intelligiblep  if  the  word  "donne"  be 
omitted,  which  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the  stanza 
ttom  which  it  is  taken.  For  this  note  I  am  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  Signor  PanizzL 

t  ViUain,  what  art  thou  thal/oUowe$t  mef]  Thus  in  MS. 
Alleyn; 

**vUayM,  Argalio,  when  medor?  medor  is,  medor  a 
knave  ;  wfiat,  lyes  he  hertt 

and  brave*  me  to  my  fkoe?  by  heaven,  lie  tear 
Idragget  him  in] 

him  pecemeale  in  dispight  of  these. 
[enters  toith  a  mans  legg] 

villayns,  provide  me  straight  a  Uons  Aynne. 

on  his  neck. 

for  I,  thou  seest,  am  mighty  Hercules. 

see  whers  my  moMy  clubb  upon  my  nacfc. 

/  mutt  to  hell  to  fight  with  Cerberus, 

And  find  out  Medor  ther,  you  vilaynee,  or  Da  dlye. 

shall  I  doet 

ah,  ah,  ah,  Birha,  Argalio  I 

He  weare  the  speare  framd  out  of   *    *    * 
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And  Arthur  with  a  crew  of  Britons  comes 
To  seek  for  Medor  and  Angelica. 

[So  he  beateth  them  aU  in  btfait  him,  except 
Oroluo. 

Enter  MkBsnJXJs. 

Org.  Ah,  my  lord,  Orlando 

Afan,  Orlando  1  what  of  Orlando  ? 

Org,  He,  my  lord,  runs  madding  through  the 
woodSy 
like  mad  Orestes  in  his  greatest  rage. 
Step  but  aside  into  the  bordering  grove, 
There  shall  you  see  engraven  on  every  tree 
The  lawless  love  of  Medor  and  Angelica. 
O,  see,  my  lord,  not  any  shrub  but  bears 
The  curs^  stamp  that  wrought  the  county's  rage. 
If  thou  be'st  mighty  King  Marsilius, 
For  whom  the  county  would  adventure  life, 
Bevenge  it  on  the  fidse  Angelica. 

Man.  Trust  me,  Orgalio,  Theseus  in  his  rage 
Did  never  more  revenge  his  wrong'd  Hippolytus 
Thaa  I  will  on  the  fftlse  Angelica. 
Qo  to  my  court,  and  drag  me  Medor  forth ; 
Tear  firom  his  breast  the  daring  villain's  heart 
Next  take  that  base  and  damn'd  adulteress, — 
I  scorn  to  title  her  with  daughter's  name, — 
Put  her  in  rags,  and,  like  some  shepherdess, 
Exile  her  from  my  kingdom  presently. 
Delay  not,  good  Oigalio,  see  it  done. 

[BzU  Oroauo. 

Bnter  a  Soldier,  vith  Mavdiucabd  duguiied. 
How  now,  my  friend !  what  fellow  hast  thou  there? 

8oL  He  says,  my  lord. 
That  he  is  servant  unto  Mandricard. 

Man.  ^To  Mandricard  1 
It  fits  me  not  to  sway  *  the  diadem, 
Or  rule  the  wealthy  realms  of  Barbary, 

To  stain  my  thoughts  with  any  cowardice. 

Thy  master  braVd  f  me  to  my  teeth. 
He  back'd  the  Prince  of  Cuba  for  my  foe ; 
For  whiob  nor  he  nor  his  shall  scape  my  hands. 
No,  soldier,  think  me  resolute  as  he. 

Mamd.  It  grieves  me  much  that  princes  disagree, 
Siih  black  repentance  foUoweth  afterward : 
But  leaving  that,  pardon  me,  gracious  lord. 

Man.  For  thouentreat'st,  and  newly  art  arriv'd. 
And  yet  thy  sword  is  not  imbru'd  in  blood, 

Upon  conditions,  I  will  pardon  thee, 

That  thou  shalt  never  teU  thy  master,  Mandricard, 
Nor  any  fellow-soldier  of  the  camp. 
That  King  Marsilius  licens'd  thee  depart : 

*  to  nay,  to.\  Qy.  '*who  mvay,"  to.,  and  "And  ruZe^" 
Act 
t  frrov'dj  Qy.  "  proudly  "  or  "  boldly  brav'd  "  T 


He  shall  liot  think  I  am  so  much  his  friend. 
That  he  or  one  of  his  shall  scape  my  hand. 

Mand.  I  swear,  my  lord,  and  vow  to  keep  my 
word. 

Man.  Then  take  my  banderol  of  red ; 
Mine,  and  none  but  mine,  shall  honour  thee, 
And  safe  conduct  thee  to  Port  Carthagene. 

Mand,  But  say,  my  lord,  if  Mandricard  were 
here. 
What  favour  should  he  find,  or  life  or  death  ? 

Man.  I  tell  thee,  friend,  it  fits  not  for  a  king 
To  prize  his  wrath  before  his  courtesy. 
Were  Mandricard,  the  King  of  Mexico, 
In  prison  here,  and  orav'd  but  liberty. 
So  little  hate  hangs  in  Marsilius'  breast. 
As  one  entreaty  should  qmte  raze  it  out 
But  this  concerns  not  thee,  therefore,  farewell. 

Mand.  Thanks,  and  good  fortune  foil  to  such 
a  king 
As  covets  to  be  counted  courteous. 

[SxUTiUsanjxm. 
Blush,  Ifandricard ; 

The  honour  of  thy  foe  disgraoeth  thee ; 

Thou  wrongest  him  that  wisheth  thee  but  well ; 

Thou  bringest  store  of  men  from  Mexico 

To  battle  him  that  scorns  to  injure  thee, 

Pawning  his  colours  for  thy  warrantize. 

Back  to  thy  ships,  and  hie  thee  to  thy  home ; 

Budge  not  a  foot  to  aid  Prince  Rodomont ; 

But  friendly  gratulate  these  fiivours  found. 

And  meditate  on  naught  but  to  be  friends. 

[AanmC. 

Enter  Orlando  cMirtd  like  a  madman. 
Orl.  Woods,  trees,*  leaves ;  leaves,  trees,  woods ; 

*  Orl.  Woods,  treee,  &c.]  This  nonsense  is  much  fuller 
in  MS.  Alleyn  ; 

*'  ORLAinX). 

Solue. 

Woodety  trees,  leaves,  leaves,  trees,  voodes;  tria  sequtaUur 

trio,  ergo  optimus  vir  non  est  optimus  msgistratus.  a 

peny  for  a  pott  of   beer  and  sixe  pence  for  a  poeo 

of  beife?  wounds  1  what  am  I  the  worse?  o  minervaf 

salve;  god  morrow;  how  doe  you  to  day?  swed  goddesse, 

now  I  see  thou  lovest  thy  ulissos.  lovely  Minerva,  tell 

thy  uliasee,  wiU  Jove  send  Merewy  to  Calipso  to  lett  me 

ffoef 

Here  he  harkens.]  wUl  he  f  why  then  heis  m  good  fellow ; 

nay  more,  he  is  a  ffenileman,  every  Juitre  of  the  head  of 

him.  tell  him  I  have  bread  and  beife  for  him  :  lett  him 

put  his  arme  into  my  bag  thus  deep,  yf  he  will  eate. 

goddeese,  he  shall  have  it  thre  blew  beans  [det  in 

MS.]  a  blewe  bladder,  rattle  bladder  [dof.  in  MS.]  Lan- 

tome  and  candle  light ;  child  [def.  in  MS.]  children,  a 

god  when 

He  waUceth  up  and  downs]  but  soft  you,  minerva,  whats 

a  clock  ?  [def.  in  MS  ]  hye  tree. 

He  singes.]  I  am  Orlando  [def.  in  MS.]  so  bragar.  [def. 

in  MS.J  who   *    *    Jupiters  brayno  when  you  were 

H  2 
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tria  tequufUur  tria, — Ho,  Minerva  1  aanfe,  good 
morrow ;  how  do  you  to-day  ?  Tell  me,  sweet 
goddoBB,  will  Jove  send  Mercury  to  Calypso,  to 
let  me  go  ?  will  he  1  why,  then,  he's  a  gentleman, 
every  hair  o*  the  head  on  him. — But,  ho,  Orgalio  ) 
where  art  thou,  boy  f 

Enter  Oboaxjo. 

Org,  Here,  my  lord :  did  you  call  me  1 

OrL  No,  nor  name  thea 

Org.  Then  Qod  be  with  you. 

[Pr^entoffoin. 

OrL   Nay,  prithee,  good  Orgalio,  stay :  canst 
thou  not  tell  me  what  to  say  1 

Org,  No,  by  my  troth. 

OrL  0,  this  it  is ;  Angelica  is  dead. 

Org,  Why,  then,  she  shall  be  buried. 

OrL  But  my  Angelica  is  dead. 

Org,  Why,  it  may  be  so. 

OrL  But  she's  dead  and  buried. 

Org,  Ay,  I  think  so. 

OrL  Nothing  but  "  I  think  so,"  and  "  It  may 
be  so  "  !  [Beats  him. 

Org,  What  do  you  mean,  my  lord  1 

OrL  Why,  shall  I  tell  you*  that  my  love  is 
dead. 
And  can  ye  not  weep  for  her  1 

Org.  Yes,  yes,  my  lord,  I  wilL 

OrL  Well,  do  so,  then.    Oi'galio. 

Org,  My  lord  ? 

OrL  Angelica  is  dead.  [Orgalio  cries.]  Ah,  poor 
slave !  so,  cry  no  more  now. 

Org,  Nay,  I  have  quickly  done. 

OrL  Orgalio. 

Org.  My  lord  ? 

OrL  Medor's  Angelica  is  dead. 

[Oroauo  eriti,  and  Orlakoo  beats  him 
again. 

He  lehittletfor  him.'\  b^otten.    Argalio,  Argalio  I 
farewell,  good  Minerva ;  have  me  recommended  to  yul- 
can,  and  tell  him  I  would  fayne  see  him  dance  a  galyard. 

'■ my  lord. 

I  pray  the,  tell  me  one  thing:  dost  thou  not  know 
wherfore  I  cald  the    •    •    • 

neither. 

Why  knowest  thou  not?  nay  nothing,  thou  mayst  be 
gone.  Uay^  stay,  villayne,  I  tell  thee,  Angelica  it  dead, 
nay  she  is  in  deed. 

lord. 

but  my  Angelica  ig  dead. 


my  lord. 


He  beats]  and  canst  thou  not  weepe 

•  Lord. 
Why  then  begin,  but  first  lett  me  gere 
[def.  in  MS.] 

A  begins  to  veepe"]  your  watohword,  Argalio. 

Argalio,  stay. 

•  •       •       *       •       #       •       »»» 

•  Vou]  Theito.  ofl699  "thee." 


•    *! 


Org.  Why  do  you  beat  me,  my  lord  ? 

OrL  Why,  slave,  wilt  thou  weep  for  Medor  a 
Angelical  thou  must  laugh  for  her. 

Org.  Laugh !  yes,  I'll  laugh  all  day,  an  you  wUl. 

OrL  Orgalio. 

Org.  My  lord  ? 

OrL  Medor's  Angelica  is  dead.  vW^'^^  ^ 

Org.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  '\^t)\  - 

Orl,  So,  'tis  well  now. 

Org.  Nay,  this  is  easier  than  the  other  was. 

OrL  Now  away  I 
Seek  the  herb  moly ;  for  I  must  to  hell. 
To  seek  for  Medor  and  Angelica. 

Org.  I  know  not  the  herb  moly,  i'  faith. 

OrL  Come,  I'll  lead  ye  to  it  by  the  ears. 

Org.  *Tis  here,  my  lord,  'tis  here. 

OrL  'Tis  indeed. 
Now  to  Charon,  bid  him  dress  his  boat. 
For  be  had  never  such  a  passenger. 

Org,  Shall  I  tell  him  *  your  name  ? 

OrL  No,  then  he  will  be  afraid,  and  not  be  at 
home.  [Exit  Oboauo. 

Snter  Tom  and  Ralph. 

Tom.  Sirrah  Ralph,  an  thoult  go  with  me,  I'll 
let  thee  see  the  bravest  madman  that  ever  thou 
sawest. 

Ralph.  Sirrah  Tom,  I  believe  it  was  he  that 
was  at  our  town  o'  Sunday :  I'll  tell  thee  what  he 
did,  sirrah.  He  came  to  our  house,  when  all 
our  folks  were  gone  to  church,  and  there  was 
nobody  at  homo  but  I,  and  I  was  turning  of  the 
spit,  and  he  comes  in,  and  bade  me  fetch  him 
some  drink.  Now,  I  went  and  fetched  him  some; 
and  ere  I  came  again,  by  my  troth,  he  ran  away 
with  the  roast  meat,  spit  and  all,  and  so  we  had 
nothing  but  porridge  to  dinner. 

Tom,    By  my  troth,    that  was    brave:   but, 

sirrah,  he  did  so  course  the  boys,  last  Sunday ; 

and  if  ye  call  him  madman,  he'll  run  after  you, 

and  tickle  your  ribs  so  with  his  flap  of  leather 

that  he  hath,  as  it  passeth.t 

[Thqf  spy  Orlakxm. 

Ralph,  0,  Tom,  look  where  he  is !  call   him 

madman. 

Tom,  Madman,  madman. 

Ralph.  Madman,  madman. 

OrL  What  say'st  thou,  villain  ?  t 

[Beau  them. 

So,  now  you  shall  be  both  my  soldiers. 

•  Aim]  Omitted  in  the  4to.  of  1599. 
t  pasi^hl  i.e.  BurpaAseth,  is  extraordinary. 
X   What  say'gt  thou,  viUain  f]  Surely  we  may  suspect 
that  Qreene  wrote,  **  Whai  say  ye,  villaina?" 
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Tom.  Your  soldierBl  we  shall  have  a  mad 
captain,  then. 

Orl,  Tou  must  fight  against  Medor. 
Jialph.  TeSy  let  me  alone  with  him  for  a  hloody 
noee. 

OrL  Come,  then,  and  I  will  give  you  weapons 
stxaight.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Ahosuca,  like  a  poor  woman, 
Ang,    Thus    causeless   banish'd    from  thy* 
native  home, 
Here  sit,  Angelica,  and  rest  a  while, 
For  to  bewail  the  fortunes  f  of  thy  love. 

Enter  RoDOMOirr  and  Brandimart,  with  Soldiers. 

JRod.  This  way  she  went,  and  far  she  cannot  be. 

Brand.  See  where  she  is,  my  lord :  speak  as  if 
Tou  t  knew  her  not. 

Jtod.  Fair  shepherdess,  for  so  thy  sitting  seems, 
Or  nymph,  for  less  thy  beauty  cannot  be, 
What,  feed  you  sheep  upon  these  downs  ? 

Anff.  Daughter  I  am  unto  a  bordering  swain, 
That  tend  my  flocks  within  these  shady  groves. 

Jtod,  Fond  girl,  thou  liest ;  thou  art  Angelica. 

Brand.    Ay,  thou  art  she  that  wrong'd  the 
Palatine. 

Ang.  For  I  am  known,  albeit  I  am  disguis'd, 
Tet  dare  I  turn  the  lie  into  thy  throat, 
Sith  thou  report'st  I  wrong'd  the  Palatine. 

Brand.  Nay,  then,  thou  shalt  be  us'd  accord- 
ing§ 
To  thy  deserts. — Come,  bring  her  to  our  tents. 

Bod.  But  stay,  what  drum  is  this  f  || 

Enter  Oblakdo  with  a  drum ;  Oroalio  ;  and  Tom, 
Ralph,  and  other  Clowns,  at  Soldiers,  trith  tpitt  and 
dripping-pant. 

Brand.  Now  see, 
Angelica,  the  fruits  of  all  your  love. 

Ori.  Soldiers, 
This  is  the  city  of  great  Babylon, 
Where  proud  Darius  was  rebated  IT  from  : 
Play  but  the  men,  and  I  will  lay  my  head. 
Well  sack  and  raze  it  ere  the  sun  be  set. 

Tom.**  Tea,  and  scratch  it  too. — March  fair, 
fellow  frying-pan. 

Orh  Orgalio^  knowest  thou  the  cause  of  my 
laughter] 

•  tty]  The  4to.  of  1699  **my." 

t  forttaut]  The 4to.  of  1699  "fortune." 

t  rou]  The  4to.  of  1699  "ye."  In  the  preceding  line 
"  lord "  seems  to  be  used  as  a  disylUble :  see  note  *, 
p.  104.  first  ooL 

I  aecording]  Qy.  "accordingly"? 

D  Rod.  But  stajf,  what  drum  it  this  f]  Omitted  in  the 
4to.  of  1599. 

5  rebated]  See  note  •,  p.  90,  sec.  col. 

••  Tom]  The  4to«.  "  Qowno." 


Org.  No,  by  my  troth,  nor  no  wise  man  else. 

OrL  Why,  sirrah,  to  think  that  if  the  enemy 
were  fled  ere  we  come,  we'll  *  not  leave  one  of 
our  own  soldiers  alive,  for  we  two  will  kill  them 
with  our  fists. 

Balpk.  Foh,  come,  let's  go  home  ogain :  he'll 
set  probcUum  est  upon  my  head-piece  anon. 

Orl.'  No,  no,  thou  shalt  not behurt^ — ^nor  thee. 
Back,  soldiers;  look  where  the  enemy  is. 

Tom,  Captain,  they  have  a  woman  amongst 
them. 

Orl.  And  what  of  that  1 

Tom.  Why,  strike  you  down  the  men,  and  then 
let  me  alone  to  thrust  in  the  woman. 

OrL  No,  I  am  challenge  the  single  fight — 
Sirrah,  is't  you  challenge  me  the  combat  ? 

Brand.  Frantic  companion,  lunatic  and  woodyf 
Get  thee  hence,  or  else  I  vow  by  heaven. 
Thy  madness  shall  not  privilege  thy  life. 

Orl.  I  tell  thee,  villain,  Medor  wrong'd  me  so, 
Sith  thou  art  come  his  champion  to  the  field, 
I'll  learn  thee  know  I  am  the  Palatine. 

Alarum:  they  fight ;  Orlakdo  killt  Brandivart  ;  and  all 
the  rettfisf,  except  Amgcuca  and  Oroauo. 

Org.  Look,  my  lord,  here's  one  killed. 

OrL  Who  killed  him  ? 

Org.  You,  my  lord,  I  think. 

Orl,  I !  no,  no,  I  see  who  killed  him. 

[Ooet  to  Anoeuca,  and  knowt  her  not. 

Come  hither,  gentle  sir,$  whose  prowess  hath 
performed  such  an  act :  think  not  the  courteous 
Palatine  will  hinder  that  thine  honour  hath 
achieved.  —  Orgalio,  fetch  me  a  sword,  that 
presently  this  squire  may  be  dubbed  a  knight. 

Atig.  [atide.]    Thanks,    gentle    fortime,    that 
sends  me  such  good  hap. 
Rather  to  die  by  him  I  love  so  dear. 
Than  live  and  see  my  lord  thus  lunatic 

Org.  [giving  a  sword.]  Here,  my  lord. 

Orl.  If  thou  be'st  come  of  Lancelot's  worthy 
line, 
Welcome  thou  art. 

Kneel  down,  sir  knight;  rise  up,  sir  knight ; 
Here,  take  this  sword,  and  hie  thee  to  the  fight. 

[Exit  AvoKUOA  with  the  tword. 

Now  tell  me,  Orgalio,  what  dost  thou  think  ? 
will  not  this  knight  prove  a  valiant  squire  ? 

Org.  He  cannot  choose,  being  of  your  making. 

OrL  But  Where's  Angelica  now  ? 

Org.  Faith,  I  cannot  tell. 

•  we'lC]  The  4to.  of  1599  "we  will" 

t  wood]  i.e.  mad. 

t  Come  hither,  gentle  «tr,  tc  ]  Blank-verse  eoiruptod. 
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OH.  Villain,  find  her  out, 
Or  else  the  torments  that  Ixion  feels, 
The  rolling  stone,  the  tubs  of  the  Belides  * — 
Yillun,  wilt  thou  not  t  find  her  out  ? 

Org,  Alas,  my  lord,  I  know  not  where  she  is. 

Orl.  Run  to  Charlemagne,  spare  for  no  cost ; 
Tell  him^  Orlando  sent  t  for  Angelica. 


*  the  tfib»  of  the  Belideif  Ac]  Here  we  have  a  wrong 
quantity, — ^Belldea. — ^MB.  Alleyn  (which  wants  a  good 
deal  immediately  before  this  line)  has ; 
"  That  the  belydes.    youle  fetch  me  hir,  sir. 
apare  no  co$t,  run  me  to  Charltmoffne^ 
and  say  Orlando  mUfor  Angdiea.  away,  Tillayne  I 

your  humor. 

Oh,  oh  I  OM  though  that  Sagitar  in  all  Aur  pride 

could  take  fidre  Ledafrom  stout  Jupiter  / 

and  yet,  foreooth,  Mtdor  dunt  enterprise 

to  nave  Orlando  o/ Angelica. 

eyrha,  you  that  are  the  meuenger  to  Joutf 

you  that  can  sweep  it  through  the  miUee  white  pathe 

that  leadet  unto  the  synods  howee  qf  Man, 

fitch  me  my  helme,  tempred  <{/' azure  ttedCt 

my  sheild,  forged  by  the  eidoppsfor  Anchieei  ionne, 

and  teeyfl  dare  combat  for  Angelica. 

heaven  and  hell,  godes  and  derylls  1  whers  ArgalioT 

Angelica. 

Ah  my  dear  Angelica  I 

syrhxi,  fetch  me  the  harping  starr  from  heaven, 
Lyra,  the  pleasant  mynstrell  of  the  spheares, 
that  I  may  dance  a  galyard  with  Angelica, 
ride  me  to  Pan ;  bidd  all  his  watemimphes 
come  with  ther  bagpypes  and  ther  tamberins. 
— ^— — — ^— — — — — — —  for  a  woeman. 

howefant  my  sweet  Angdiea  t 

for  his  honesty. 

art  thou  not  &yre  Angdiea^ 

vith  browei  at  fs&te  a*  f aire  Ibythea, 

That  darla  Ckinopue  trith  her  rilver  hewe  f 

art  Angelica. 

Why  are  nxA  thete  those  ruddy  conlered  cheehetf 
Wher  both  the  lillye  and  the  blushing  rose 
syttes  equall  suted  with  a  natyve  redd. 

a  ballad. 

Are  ncft,  my  sweet,  thes  eyet,  these  sparkling  lampes, 
Wherout  proud  PhebusJUuheth  fourth  hie  lights  ? 

with  an  othe. 

but  tell  me,  false  Angelica, 

elrumpett,  wone  then  the  whorish  love  of  Mari, 

traytrcsso,  surpassing  trothlese  Oerida, 

that  so  inchast  his  name  within  that  grove, 

wheres  medor  ?  say  me  for  truth  wher  medor  is. 

yf  Jupiter  hath  shutt  him  with  young  Ganymede, 

by  heaven,  De  fetch  him  from  the  heles  of  Jove. 

inconstant,  base,  injurious  and  untrue  I 

such  strumpetts  shall  not  scape  away  with  life. 

god  be  with  you. 

[def.  in  MS.]  wher  are  my  souldiours  ?  when  all 
the  campo,  the  captayns,  loutenantes,  sargeantes, 
[def.  in  MS.  ]  of  the  band,  corporaUes  and  [l^ncpresades, 
gentlemen  and  mercenaries  ?  seest  thou  not,  medor 
standee  braving  me  at  the  gates  of  Rome  ? 

to  much  wages. 

follow  me  !  I  may  [must]  goo  seek  my  captayues  out, 
that  Medor  may  not  have  Angelica. 

t  not]  Omitted  in  the  4to.  of  1594. 
t  sent]  The  4to.  of  1599  "sends." 


Org,  Faith,  FU  fetch  jou  such  an  Angelica  as 
you  never  saw  before.  [Exit, 

OrL  As  though  that  Sagittarius  in  his  pride 
Could  take  brave  Leda  from  stout  Jupiter  ! 
And  yet,  forsooth,  Medor,  base  Medor  durst 
Attempt  to  reave  Orlando  of  his  love. 
Sirrah,  you  that  are  the  messenger  of  Jove, 
Tou  that  can  sweep  it  through  the  milk-white 

path 
That  leads  unto  the  senate-house  of  Mars, 
Fetch  me  my  shield  temper'd  of  purest  steel. 
My  helm 

Forg'd  by  the  Cyclops  for  Anohisec^  son. 
And  see  if  I  dare  combat*  for  Angelica. 

He-enter  Obohjo,  with  Tom  t  dreeeed  lite  Ahoelica. 

Org,  Come  away,  and  take  heed  you  laugh  not. 

Tom.  No,  I  warrant  you;  but  I  think  I  had 
best  go  back  and  shave  my  beard. 

Org.  Tush,  that  will  not  be  seen. 

Tom.  Well,  you  will  give  me  the  half-crown  ye 
promised  me  ? 

Org.  Doubt  not  of  that,  man. 

Tom.  Sirrah,  didst  not  see  me  serve  the  fellow 
a  fine  trick,  when  we  came  over  the  market- 
place? 

Org.  Why,  how  t  was  that  ? 

Tom.  Why,  he  comes  to  me  and  said,  "  Gentle- 
woman, wilt  please  you  take§  a  pint  or  a  quart  1** 
**  No  gentlewoman,"  said  I, "  but  your  friend  and 

Dority.ni 

Org.  Excellent ! — Come,  see  where  my  lord  is. 
— My  lord,  here  is  Angelica. 

Orl.  Mass,  thou  say'st  true,  'tis  she  indeed. — 
How  fares 
The  fair  Angelica  ? 

Tom.  Well,  I  thank  you  heartily. 

OrL  Why,  art  thou  not  that  sameU  Angelica, 
With  brows**  as  bright  as  fiedr  Er3rthea 
That  darks  Canopus  t+  with  her  silver  hue  ? 

Tom.  Yes,  forsooth. 

OrL  Are  not  these  the  beauteous  cheeks 
Wherein  the  lilies  and  the  native  roee 
Sit  equal-suited  with  a  blushing  redl 

jTofit.  He  makes  a  garden-plot  in  my  fSace. 

*  dare  combat]  So  MS.  Alleyn  (as  already  ahownX — ^^he 
4tos.  '*  dare  not  comJbaJt.*' 

+  Tom]  The  4tos.  "  the  Clowne." 

X  how]  The  4to.  of  1599  "  what" 

§  take]  The  4to.  of  1599  ''to  take.'* 

II  Dority]  i.e.  Dorothy. 

f  tame]  The  4to.  of  ir)99  "(aire.- 

**  With  brows]  So  MS.  Alleyn  (as  already  shown). — ^The 
4to8.  *' Whose  hiew." 

tt  dwrkt  Canoput]  Le.  makes  (Canopus  look  dark. 
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Ork  Are  not,  my  dear,  those  the  *  radiant  eyes 
Whereont  proud  Phoebus  flasheth  out  his  beams  ? 

Tom.  TeSy  yes,  with  squibs  and  crackers  bravely. 

Orl,  Tou  are  Angelica  ? 

Tom.  Tea,  marry,  am  I. 

OH.  Where's  your  sweetheart  Medor  ? 

Tom.  Orgalio,  give  me  eighteen-pence,  and  let 
me  ga 

Ork  Speak,  strumpet,  speak. 

Tom,  Marry,  sir,  he  is  drinking  a  pint  or  a  quart. 

OrL  Why,    strumpet^  worse    than  Mars  lus 
trothless  love. 
Falser  thim  faithless  Cressida !   strumpet,  thou 
shalt  not  scape. 

Tom.  Come,  come,  you  t  do  not  use  me  like  a 
gentlewoman  :  an  if  I  be  not  for  you,  I  am  for 
another. 

OrL  Are  you  ?  that  will  I  try. 

[Beats  him  out,  and  exU,  foUowed  by  Oboauo. 

Enter  0i4  Twelve  Peers  qf  France^  viih  drum  and 

trumpeU. 

Ogier.  Brare  'peers  of  France,  sith  we  have 

pass*d  the  bounds, 
Whereby  the  wrangling  billows  seek  for  straits 
To  war  with  Tellus  and  her  fruitful  mines ; 
Sith  we  have  fiirroVd  through  those!}:  wandering 

tides 
Of  Tyrrhene  seas,  and  made  our  galleys  dance 
Upon  the  Hyperborean  billows'  crests, 
That  brave  with  streams  the  watery  Occident ; 
And  found  the  rich  and  wealthy  Indian  clime 
Sought-to  by  greedy  minds  for  hurtful  gold ; 
Now  let  us  seek  to  venge  the  lamp  of  France 
That  lately  was  eclipsed  in  Angelica ; 
Kow  let  us  seek  Orlando  forth,  our  peer. 
Though  from  lus  former  wits  lately  estrang'd, 
Tet  ftmous  in  our  favours  as  before ; 
And,  sith  by  chance  we  all  encounter'd  be, 
Lefs  seek  revenge  on  her  that  wrought  lus  wrong. 
iVomiM.  But    being    thus    arrived    in    place 

unknown, 
Who  shall  direct  our  course  unto  the  court 
Where  brave  Marsilius  keeps  his  royal  state  ? 
Offier.  Lo,  here,  two  Indian  palmers  hard  at 

hand, 
Who  can  perhaps  resolve  our  hidden  doubts. 

Bnttr  MAitsnins  cand  Mahdbxoard  like  Palmen. 
Palmers,  Qod  speed. 


*  eAe]  Added  by  Walker,  8kake»pear€$   Vertificatyim, 
i     iie.,  p.  151. 

t  y<m]  The4to.  of  1699  "yee." 
t  thoH]  The  4U>.  of  1599  "  theM." 


Mara,  Lordings,  we  greet  you  welL 

Ogier,  Where    lies   Marsilius'    court,    friend, 
canst  thou  tell  ? 

Mars.  His  court's  his  camp,  the  prince  is  now 
in  arms. 

Twrpin.  In  arms  t 
What  s  he  that  dares  annoy  so  great  a  king  ? 

Mand,  Such  as  both  love  and  fury  do  confound: 
Fierce  Sacripant^  incens'd  with  strange  desires. 
Wars  on  Marsilius,  and,  Rodomont  being  dead. 
Hath  levied  all  his  men,  and  traitor-Uke 
Assails  his  lord  and  loving  sovereign : 
And  Mandricard,  who  late  hath  been  in  arms 
To  prosecute  revenge  against  Marsilius, 
Is  now  through  favours  past  become  his  friend. 
Thus  stands  the  state  of  matchless  India. 

Ogier.  Palmer,  I  like  thy    brave    and   brief 
discourse; 
And,  couldst  thou  bring  us  to  the  prince's  camp, 
We  would  acknowledge  friendship  at  thy  hands. 

Mars,  Ye  stranger  lords,  why  seek  ye  out 
Marsilius? 

Oliver.  In  hope  that  he,  whose  empire  is  so  large, 
Will  make  both  mind  and  monarchy  agree. 

Mars.  Whence  are  you,  lords,[and  what  request 
you  here  ? 

Namus.  A  question  over-haughty  for  thy  weed. 
Fit  for  the  king  himself  for  to  propound. 

Mand.  0,  sir,  know  that  under  simple  weeds 
The  gods  have  mask'd:  then  deem  not  with 

disdain 
To  answer  to  this  palmei's  questioui 
Whose  coat  includes  perhaps  as  great  as  yours. 

Ogier.  Haughty  their  words,  their  persons  full 
of  state; 
Though  habit  be  but  mean,  their  minds  excell. — 
Well,  palmers,  know 
That  princes  are  in  India  arriv'd. 
Tea,  even  those  western  princely  i>eerB  of  France 
That  through  the  world  adventures  undertake. 
To  find  Orlando  late  incens'd  with  rage. 
Then,  palmers,  sith  you  know  our  styles  and 

state. 
Advise  us  where  your  king  Marsilius  is. 

Mars.  Lordings  of  France,  here  is  Marsilius^ 
That  bids  you  welcome  into  India, 
And  will  in  person  bring  you  to  his  camp. 

Ogier.  Marsilius  !  and  thus  disguis'd  ! 

Mcurs.  Even  Marsilius  and  thus  disguis'd. 
But  what  request  these  princes  at  my  hand  ? 

Turpin.  We  sue  for  law  and  justice  at  thy  hand : 
We  seek  Angelica  thy  daughter  out. 
That  wanton  maid,  that  hath  edips'd  the  joy 
Of  royal  France,  and  made  Orlando  mad. 
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Man.  My  daughter,  lords  !  why,  she  is  exil'd;* 
And  her  griev'd  father  is  content  to  lose 
The  pleasance  of  his  age,  to  countenanoe  law. 

OLivtr,  Not  only  exile  shall  await  Angelica, 
But  death  and  bitter  death  shall  follow  her. 
Then  yield  us  right,  Marsilius,  or  our  swords 
Shall  make  thee  fear  to  wrong  the  peers  of  France. 

Man.  Words  cannot  daunt  me,  princes,  be 
assur'd; 
But  law  and  justice  shall  o'er-rule  in  this. 
And  I  will  bury  father's  name  and  love. 
The  hapless  maid,  banish'd  from  out  my  land. 
Wanders  about  in  woods  and  ways  unknown  : 
Her,  if  ye  find,  with  fury  persecute ; 
I  now  disdain  the  name  to  be  her  father. 
Lords  of  France,  what  would  you  more  of  me  ? 

O'jitr.  Marsilius,  we  commend   thy  princely 
mind, 
And  will  report  thy  justice  through  the  world. — 
Come,  peers  of  France,  let's  seek  Angelica, 
Left  for  a  spoil  to  our  reyengiog  thoughts. 

Enter  Orlando  like  a  poet,  and  Oroauo. 

Orl.  Orgalio.t 
Is  not  my  love  like  those  purple-colour'd  swans 
That  gallop  by  the  coach  of  Cynthia  ? 

Org.  Yes,  marry,  is  she,  my  lord. 

Orl.  Is  not  her  face  silver'd  like  that  milk- 
white  t  shape 

•  My  daughter,  lard*  I  vshy^  the  is  exWd]  Here  "  lordn" 
is  a  disyllable  :  see  Walker's  Shakespeart^i  Vertijlcation; 
&c ,  p.  32.    So  again  in  the  next  speech  of  Marsilius  ; 
*'  Lords  of  France,  what  would  you  more  of  me  ?  " 

t  Orffalw}  Omitted  in  the  4to.  of  15M.— MS.  Allcyn; 
"  Sirha,  i*  she  not  like  those  purple  eoulertd  swannes, 

that  gaUopp  by  the  coache  of  Cinthya  f 

her  face  silvered  like  to  the  milktchite  shape 

that  Jove  came  dauncing  in  to  SemeU  t 

toll  me,  Argalio.  what  sayes  Charlemagne  ? 

his  nephew  Orlandn,  palantyne  of  fraunce, 

is  poet  laureat  for  geometry. 


Orlando. 

In  the  w  [dof.  in  MS] 


base  myndod  traytors  I  yf  you  dare  but  say 
Tlietis  is  fayrer  then  Angelica, 
He  place  a  peal  of  rysing  rivers  in  your  throates 
[def.  in  MS.]  VirgiU,  Lucian  [Lucan],  Ovide,  Enniu«, 

Sirha,  were  not  these  poettes  ? yes,  my  lord. 

Then  Jove,  trotting  upon  proud  Eolus, 

shall  not  gaynesay,  but  maugre  all  his  boultes] 

He  try  with  vulcane  cracking  of  a  launce, 

Yf  any  of  the  godes  mislikos  my  rondclayos, 

Argalio,  these  bo  the  lockes  Apollo  tumd  to  bowes, 

when  crimson  daphne  ran  away  for  love. 

love  !  whats  love,  vilayne,  but  the  bastard  of  Mors, 

the  poyson  of  pcnns,  and  yet  thou  seest  I  wear 

badges  of  a  poet  laureat the  world. 

Clyme  up  the  cloudes  to  Galaxsy  straight. 

And  tdl  Apollo,"  &c. 

X  miUe-wMte]  The  4to.  of  1699  *•  white  milke." 


That  Jove  came  dancing  in  to  Semele  I* 

Org.  It  is,  my  lord. 

OrL  Then  go  thy  ways,  and  climb  up  to  the 
clouds, 
And  tell  Apollo  that  Orlando  sits 
Making  of  rerses  for  Angelica. 
If  he  deny  f  to  send  me  down  the  shirt 
Which  Deianira'sent  to  Hercules, 
To  make  me  brave  t  upon  my  wedding-day, 
TeUhim 

m  pass  the  Alps,  and  up  to  Meroe,§ 
(I  know  he  knows  that  watery  lakish  hill,) 
And  pull  the  harp  out  of  the  minstrers  hands,II 
And  pawn  it  imto  lovely  Proserpine, 
That  she  may  fetch  the  fair  Angelica. 

Org.  But,  my  lord,  Apollo  is  asleep,  and  will 
not  hear  me. 

Orl.  Then  tell  him,  he  is  a  sleepy  knave  :  but, 
sirrah,  let  nobody  IT  trouble  me,  for  I  must  lie 
down  a  while,  and  talk  with  the  stars. 

[Lies  dottn  and  deept. 

*  That  Jove  came  dancing  in  to  Semde]  So  MS.  AUeyn 
(as  already  shown). — ^The  4to8. ' '  When  Jove  came  daundng 
downe  to  SemeU." 

ilfhe  deny]  So  MS.  Alleyn.— The4toik  "  And  ^  Aedoe 
deny." 

X  brave]  i.e.  fine. 

I  ril  pass  the  Alps,  and  up  to  Meroe]  MS.  Alleyn  "  JU 
up  the  Alpes  and  post  to  Meroe.** 

II  the  minstrd's  hands]  Is  this  an  allusion  to  the  statoe 
of  Memnon  ? 

f  nobody]  The  4to.  of  1599  **no  man."— In  MS.  Alleyn, 
after  the   line   which   ends   the  preceding  speech   of 
Orlando  ("  That  she  may  fetch  me  fayre  Angdiea  **)  we 
find; 
"  vilayne,  will  he  not  send  me  it? 

no  answerr. 

So,  Orlando  must  become  a  poet. 

No,  the  palatyne  is  sent  champion  unto  the  warrs. 

take  the  Laurell,  Latonas  bastard  sonne : 

I  will  to  flora,  sirha,  do%Dne  upon  the  ground, 

for  I  mud  talke  in  secrett  to  tfte  starves. 

doth  lye- 

when  Jove  rent  all  the  welkin  with  a  crake. 

fye,  fye  I  tisa  false  verse. penylease. 

how,  fellow,  wher  is  the  Artick  bear,  late  baighted 

from  his  poel  ?  sciu^  poetry  1  a  litell  to  long. 

by  force. 

Oh,  my  sweet  Angelica,  braver  then  Juno  was. 

but»  vilayne,  she  converst  with  Medor. 

1  give. 

drownd  be  Canopiis  child  in  those  arcadyan  twins, 
is  not  that  sweet,  Argalio  ? 

confesso  it 

stabb  the  old  whore,  and  send  her  soule  to  the  divclL 
Lendo  me  the  nett  that  vulcan  trapt  for  Mars, 
[def.  in  MS.  ]  felo ws,  vilayues,  whats  there  adoe 
the  court  is  cald,  an  nore  a  Senatur.  I 
Argalio,  gevo  mo  the  chayre ;  I  will  be  Judg 

my  selfe souldioures. 

So,  sirs,  what  sayes  Cassius  ?  why  stabbd  he  Caasar 
in  the  senate  howse  ? 
his  lUrye. 
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JWto*  a  Fiddler. 

Org,  What,  old  acquaintanoe  !  well  met. 

Fid.  Ho,  you  would  have  me  play  Angelica 
again,  would  ye  not  ? 

Org,  No,  but  I  can  tell  thee  where  thou  mayst 
earn  two  or  three  shillings  this  morning,  even 
with  the  taming  of  a  hand. 

Fid.  Two  or  three  shillings  !  tush,  thou  wot* 
cozen  me,  thou :  but  an  thou  canst  tell  where  I 
may  earn  a  g^oat,  1*11  give  thee  sixpence  for  thy 
pains. 

Org.  Then  play  a  fit  of  mirth  to  my  lord. 

Fid.  Why,  he  is  mad  still,  is  he  not  ? 

Org.  No,  no :  come,  play. 

Fid.  At  which  side  doth  he  use  to  give  his 
reward? 

Org.  Why,  of  any  sida 

Fid.  Doth  he  not  use  to  throw  the  chamber- 
pot sometimes?  Twould  grieve  me  he  should 
wet  my  fiddle-strings. 

Org.  Tush,  I  warrant  thee. 

[Fiddler  playt  and  tingi  any  odd  toy,  and 
Orlavdo  looJbet. 

Orl.  Who  is  this  1  Shan  Cuttelero  1  Heartily 
welcome,  Shan  Cuttelero. 

Fid.  No,  sir,  you  should  have  said  "Shan  the 
Fidideldero." 

OrL  What,  hast  thou  brought  me  myf  sword) 

[Taku  away  hUJlddte. 

Fid.  A  sword  t  no,  no,  sir,t  that's  my  fiddle. 

OH.  But  dost  thou  think  the  temper  to  be  good  ? 
And  will  it  hold 
When  thus  and  thus  we  Medor  do  assail  ? 

[Strika  and  beaU  him  with  theJlddU. 

Fid,  Lord,  sir,  you'll  break  my  living  ! — ^Tou 
told  me  your  master  was  not  mad. 

OrL  Tell  me,  why  §  hast  thou  marr'd  my  sword  ? 
The  pummel's  well,  the  blade  is  curtal  short : 
Villain,  why  hast  thou  made  it  so  ? 

{Brtakt  thiJUUUe  about  hit  head. 

Fid,  0  Lord,  sir,  will  you  answer  this  ?    [Exit, 


Why  speakoB  not,  Tila3me,  thou  peasaunt  I 
Tf  Uum  beest  a  wandring  knight,  eay  who 

bath  erackt  a  Launoe  with  the  T to  him. 

what  aayesi?  Is  it  for  the  armour  of 
Aehillea  thou  doest  strire  t  yf  be  AJax 
shall  trott  away  to  troy,  geve  me  thy 

hand  uliMes,  it  i»  thine. Armorer. 

And  you,  fUr  virgin,  wliat  say  you  ? 
Argalio,  make  her  confeaae  all 

Oklakdo. 


— have  relet.'* 

t]  The  4to.  of  1599  "  wolL" 
t  my]  The  4to.  of  1599  "a":  but  compare  Orlando b 
second  speech  after  thia. 

t  no,  no,  Mr]  The  4to.  of  1599  **  Uo,  sir.** 
%  why]  TiM  4to.  of  1599  ••  what." 


BAter  IfBuasA  with  a  gUiu  t^  wind. 
OrL  Orgalio,  who  is  this  ? 
Org.  Faith,  my  lord,  some  old  witch,  I  think. 
Md,  0,  that  my  lord  would  but  conceit  my  tale  1 
Then  would  I  speak  and  hope  to  find  redress. 

Orl,  Fair  Polyxena,*  the  pride  of  Ilion, 
Fear  not  Achilles'  over-madding  boy  ; 
Pyrrhus  shall  not,  &c.t— 
Souns,  Orgalio,  why  sufferest  thou  this  old  trot  to 
come  so  nigh  me  ? 

Oi-g,  Come,  come,  stand  by,  your  breath  stinks. 
Orl  What  !  be  all  the  Trojans  fled  ? 
Then  give  me  some  drink. 

MeL  Here,  Palatine,  drink  ; 
And  ever  be  thou  better  for  this  draught. 

Orl  What's  here  ? 
The  paltry  bottle  that  Darius  quaflTd  ? 

[He  driiJu,  and  the  charmt  him  with  htr  wand, 
and  he  liet  down  to  tteep. 

Else  would  It  set  my  mouth  to  Tigris'  streams. 
And  drink  up  overflowing  Euphrates. $ 
Myll  eyes  are  heavy,  and  I  needs  must  sleep. 

MELia34  ttriket  with  her  wand,  and  the  Satyrs  enter  with 
mtuie,  and  play  round  about  him:  which  done,  they 
ttay :  he  awaJtet  and  tpeakt. 

What  showsH  are  these, 

That  fill  mine  eyes  with  view  of  such  reg^ard 

As  heaven  admires  to  see  my  slumbering  dreams ! 

•  Orl.  Fair  Polyxena,  &o.]  MS.  AUeyn; 
*•  [def.  in  MS.]  the  flowcs  [flower)  o/Uium. 

Fear  not  AehUUt  owermadding  boy  : 

Pyrrhut  thall  not.     Aigalio,  why  tuffertU 

thit  olde  trott  to  eome  to  nere  me. 

away  with  thee  rages  1 

fetch  me  the  Robe  that  proud  Apollo  wean, 

that  I  may  Jett  it  in  the  capytoll. 

Argalio,  is  Medor  here?  say  whiche  of 

these  is  he.    courage  I  for  why,  the  palatyne 

of  fraunce  straight  will  make  slaughter 

of  these  daring  foes.        currunt, 

are  ail  the  troyansfiedd  f  then  gevt  nu 

tome  drynk%  some  drink. my  lord. 

dt  will  /  tett  my  mouth  to  Tigrit  ttreamet, 

and  drink  up  overflowing  Euphratet. 

• my  lord. 

This  is  the  gesey  shephordos  bottle,  that  Dariut 

quaft.    so,  so,  to,  oh  so. 

Inehaunty 
t  (frc.J  Sometimes  means,  in  old  dramas,  any  nonsense 
the  player  chose  to  utter  extempore. 

X  Site  would  1,  &0.J  Not  only  is  the  present  scene 
mutilated  and  corrupted,  but  tliis  and  the  next  line  are 
shuflBod  out  of  their  place  :  vide  the  preceding  quotation 
fh>m  MS.  Alleyn. 
9  Euj^ratet]  See  note  $,  p.  89,  sec.  coL 
II  My]  The  4to.  of  1699  "  Mine." 
f  What  shows,  Ac\  MS.  Alleyn  ; 
**  Wliat  heavenly  sightes  of  pluosaiuce  filles  my  eyea, 

that  feed  the  pride  with  view  of  tueh  regard  f 

[de£  in  MS.]  admyra  to  te  the  tlombring  dreamt." 
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Skies  are  fulfill'd  with  lamps  of  lasting  joy, 
That  boast  the  pride  of  haught  Latozia*B  son. 
Who*  lighteneth  all  the  candles  of  the  night. 
Mnemosyne  hatht  kiss'd  the  kingly  Jove, 
And  entertain'd  a  feast  within  my  brains. 
Making  her  daughters:}:  solace  on  my  brow. 
Methinks,  I  feel  how  Cynthia  tunes§  conceits 
Of  sad  repent,  and  melloweth  those  desires 
That  frenzy  scarce||  had  ripen'd  in  my  head. 
Ate,  ni  kiss  thy  restless  cheek  a  while. 

And  suffer  fruitless  passion^  bide  control. 

[Liet  down  c^in, 
Md,  0  vos  Silvanif  Satyri,  Fauniqiief  decsque, 
Nymphas  HavMLdryades,  Dryades,  ParcoBqac  po- 

tentes/ 
0  V08  qud  colitis  laauque  locotque  profundos, 
Infemcuque  domua  et  nigra  palatia  Ditis  I 
Tuque  JDemogorgan,  qui  naetisfcUa  guhemat, 
Qui  regis  infemum  solium,  ccelumque,  soUmque  /*» 
Exa/udite  preces,  fluisque  auferte  micantes  ; 
In  caput  Oriandi  celestes  spargite  lymphas, 
SpargiU,  quis  nUsere  revocetur  rapia  per^  umbras 
Oriandi  in/dix  animcL 

[Then  Id  mvsie  play  btfore  him,  and  to  go  forth, 
(hi.  What  sights,  what  shapes,  what  strange- 
conceited  dreams,:}:^ 
More  dreadful  than  appear'd  to  Hecuba 
When  &11  of  Troy  was  figured  in  her  sleep  !  §§ 
Juno,  methought^  sent  down  from  heayenlHi  by 

Jove, 
Came  swiftly  sweepinglfflT  through  the  gloomy  air ; 
And  calling  Iris,***  sent  her  straight  abroad 

•  Who]  So  MS.  Alleyn.— The  4tos.  "  He." 

t  hath]  MS.  AUeyn  "had." 

t  daughttn]  i.e.  the  Muses. — So  MS.  Alleyn. — ^The 
4toe.  "daughter." 

(  tunu]  MS.  AUcyn  "tyms." 

II  That  frmzy  Karce,  &c.]  So  MR.  Alleyn,  except  that 
It  enda  the  line  with  '•  braynes."— The  4toa.  "Which 
phrensies  scares,"  Ac  I  may  notice  that  the  odd  expres- 
sion in  the  next  line,  "retUess  cheek,"  is  the  reading  of 
MS.  AUeyn  as  well  as  of  the  4to8. 

f  fruiOen  paation]  So  Ma  AUeyn.— The  4tos.  "  vUe 
repent  to.** 

**  iolium,  calumque,  solumque]  The  4toe.  "solomque, 
Bolumque,  coelumque." — Corrected  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mit- 
ford  (OetU.  Mag.  for  March  1883»  p.  216X  who  cites  from 
Prudentius,  Perigteph.  Hymn.  x.  820,  'Codum,  iolumque, 
yim  marini  gurgitis,"  &c 

ft  rapta  per]  The  4t08.  "raptator,"  and  in  the  next 
Une  "Orlando." 

Xt  WhattighUf  what  shapes,  vhatttrange-coneeiteddreami] 
Bo  MS.  AUeyn.— The  4to8.  "  What  fights,  what  shewes, 
what  fearefull  shapes  are  these." 

(§  sleep]  MS.  AUeyn  "sleeps." 

nil  sent  down  from  heaven]  MS.  AUeyn  "sent  from  the 
heaven," 

%%  swiftty  stoeeping]  MS.  AUeyn  "sweping  swiftly." 

♦*•  And  caUing  Iris,  Ac]  Bo  MS.  AUeyn. -The  4toe. 
hare  merely,— 


To  summon  Fauns,  the  Satyrs,  and  the  Nymphs, 

The  Dryades,  and  all  the  demigods. 

To  secret  coimcil ;  [and,  their]  parle  past, 

She  gave  them  vials  full  of  heavenly  dew. 

With  that, 

Mounted  Upon*  her  parti-colour*d  coach. 

Being  drawn  with  peacocks  proudly  through  the 

air, 
She  flewf  with  Iris  to  the  sphere  of  Jova^ 
What  fearful  thoughts:}:  arise  upon  this  show  ! 
What  desert  grove  is  this  ?    How  thus  disguia'd  ? 
Where  is  Orgalio  I 

Org,  Here,  my  lord. 

OrL  Sirrah,  how  came  I  thus  disguis'd. 
Like  mad  Orestes,  quaintly  thus  attired  ^ 

Org,  Like  mad  Orestes  !  nay,  my  lord,  you  may 
boldly  justify  the  comparison,  for  Orestes  was 
never  so  mad  in  his  life  as  you  wera 

OrL  What,  was  I  mad  ?  what  Fuxy  hath  en* 
chanted  me  ? 

MeL  A  Fury,  sure,||  worse  than  Meg»ra  was. 
That  reft  her  son  from  trusty  Pylades. 

OrL  Why,  what  art  thou. 
Some  sibyl,  or  some  goddess  ?  freely  speak. 

MeL  Time  not  affords  to  tell  each  drcumstanoe ': 
But  thrice  hath  CynthiaH  changed  her  faue^ 
Since  thou,  infected  with  a  lunacy, 
Hast^'gadded  up  and  down  these  lawnda**  and 

groves. 
Performing  strange  and  ruthful  stratagema. 
All  for  the  love  of  &ir  Angelic^ 
Whom  thou  with  Medor  didst  suppose  play*d  fisdse. 

"  And  calling  Fame,  the  Satyres,  and  the  Nyn^phes, 
She  gave  thein,  viols  fuU  of  haxuenly  dew.** 
*  upon]  So  MS.  AUeyn.— The  4toe.  "on." 
t  flew]  MS.  AUeyn  "sUpt.** 
t  Whatfearfulthoughts,&c]UB.  Alleyn; 
"  what  thoughts  arise  upon  this  fearftiU  showe/ 
wher?  in  what  woodes  ?  what  imoouth  grove  is  this  f 
how  thus  disguysed  f  where  is  ArgaUo  ?  Azgalio  I 

mad  humorea. 

say  me,  sir  boy,  how  cam  J  thus  disguysed, 
like  mad  Orestes  quaintly  thtis  attyred  t 

you  are. 

As  I  am  I  villayne,  termest  me  lunaticke  T 
teU  me  what  furye  hath  inchaunted  me  t 

what  art  ihou,  some  sibiU,  or  some  godes, 
or  what  ?  frely  say  on." 

§  attir*d]  So  MS.  AUeyn  (as  Just  shown).— The  itos. 
*' disguised." 

II  sure]  Omitted  in  the  4to.  of  1699.— This  npoeoh  is 
imperfect.  Greene  miist  hare  written  something  equl- 
yalent  to, — 

"  A  Fury,  sure^  worse  than  Megara  was. 
That  sought  to  venge  the  blood  of  Clytemnestrs, 
And  reft  her  son  from  trutty  Pylades.'* 
^  Cynthia]  An  epithet  to  "  Cynthia  "  has  dropt  out. 
«•  tetrrufo]  i  0.  lawns.- The  4tos.  "lands."    (Compare^ 
in  p.  95,  sec.  col.,  the  mention  of  "  Uxwnds  and  grovesi'O 
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Bat  Sacripant  had  graven  these  roundelays, 
To  sting  thee  with  infecting  jealousy  : 
The  swain  that  told  thee  of  their  oft  converse, 
Was  servant  unto  County  Sacripant : 
And  trust  me,  Orlando,  Angelica, 
Though  true  to  thee,  is  banish'd  from  the  court, 
And  Sacripant 

This  day  bids  battle  to  ICarsilius. 
The  armies  ready  are  to  give  assail ; 
And  on  a  hill  that  overpeers  them  both 
Stand  all  the  worthy  matchless  peers  of  France, 
Who  are  in  quest  to  seek  Orlando  out 
Muse  not  at  this,  for  I  have  told  thee  true : 
I  am*  she  that  curdd  thy  disease. 
Here  take  these  weapons,  given  thee  by  the  fiites. 
And  hie  thee,  county,  to  the  battle  straight. 
OrL  Thanks,  sacred  goddess,t  for  thy  helping 
hand. 
Thither  will  I  hie  to  be  reveng'd.  [Sxewnt, 

AlarumM  :  enUr  Sacripavt  erowud^  and  jmrtuing  Mabsi* 
uus  and  Mahdsioabd. 

Sae.  Viceroys,  you  are  dead ; 
For  Sacripant,  already  crown'd  a  king, 
Heaves  up  his  sword  to  have  your  diadems. 

Mart.  Traitor,  not  dead,  nor{  any  whit  dia- 
may'd ; 
For  dear  we  price  the  smallest  drop  of  blood. 

•  lam]  Qy.  "And  I  am**  f 

f  Obl.  Thankif  »acred  goddeu^  tcJ]  MB.  Alleynhaa  the 

foUowing  speech,  which  aeems  to  belong  to  the  cloee  of 

the  preeent  ecene ; 

''Orlando. 

batt  [def.  in  MS.] 

Hath  then  the  [def.  in  MS.]  of  Alcamenas  child 

lodd  fourth  my  thoughts,  with  fur  more  egar  rage 

then  wrastled  ip  the  brayne  of  Phillips  sonne, 

when  mad  with  wyne  he  practlBed  Clytus  faU. 

break  from  the  eloudes,  yoa  burning  brandes  of  Ire^ 

that  styrr  within  the  thunderers  wrathAill  fistes, 

and  fixe  joxa  hideous  fyers  on  Sacrapant. 

firom  out  your  fiitall  tresoryes  of  wrath, 

yoa  wastfuU  ftiryes,  draw  those  eben  bowles, 

that  boated  lukewarme  bloud  at  Centaures  feast, 

to  choak  with  bloud  the  thirsty  Sacrapant, 

thorough  whom  my  Clymene  and  hebe  fell, 

thorow  whom  my  sprittes  with  Airy  wer  supprest. 

my  Cuicyes,  post  you  unto  Pindus  topp : 

th«r  midst  the  sacred  troupes  of  nimphes  inquire, 

seek  for  my  Venus  nere  Erydnne, 

or  in  the  Tale  of  [del  in  MS.]  yf  she  sleep. 

tcU  her  Orlando  [del  in  MS.]  second  Mars, 

bath  robd  the  burning  hill  of  Cioelye 

of  all  the  Oolops  treasure  ther  bestowed, 

to  venge  hir  wronges,  and  stoupe  those  haught  con- 

oeiptes, 
that  sought  my  Jelowsye  and  hir  disgrace. 
Ride,  Nemesis,  upon  this  angry  steel 
that  thretneth  those  that  hate  Angelica, 
who  is  the  sonne  of  g^ory  that  consumes 
Orlando,  even  the  phenix  of  affect.  [An(." 

X  nor]  Th«4ta  of  IfiM  "or." 


Enter  Oblando,  leUk  a  tearf  Ufwt  hu  faet. 

OrL  Stay,  princes,* 
'Base  not  yourselves,  to  combat  such  a  dog. 
Mount  on  your  courserSjf  follow  those  that  fly,^: 
And  let 
Tour    conquering  swords  be   tainted  in   their 

bloods: 
Pass  ye  for  him ;  he  shall  be  combated. 

[BxewfU  Mabsiijits  and  Mansbioabd. 

Sae,  Why,  what  art  thou  that  brav'st  me  thus? 

OrL  I  am,  thou  see'st,  a  mercenary  soldier,^ 
Homely  attit^d,  but  of  soil  haughty  thoughts, 
As  naught  can  serve  to  quench  th'  aspiring  flames,^ 
That  bum**  as  do  the  fires  of  Sicily, 
Unless  I  win  that  princely  diadem, 
That  seems  so  ill  upon  thy  coward's  head. 

Sac,  Coward  I 

To  arms,  sir  boy  I    I  will  not  brook  these  braves, 

K  Mars  himself  even  from  his  fiery  tiirone 

Came  arm'd  with  all  his  furnitures  of  war. 

[Tkejf  fight. 
O  villain  I  thou  hast  slain  a  princcff 

OrL  Then  mayst  thou  think  that  Mars  himself 
came  down,tt 
To  vail  §§  thy  plumes  and  heave  thee  from  thy 

pomp.|||| 
Prove  whatmi  thou  art,  I  reck  not  of  thy  gree,*** 
But  I  will  have  the  conquest  of  my  sword. 
Which  is  the  glory  of  thy  diadem. 

•  Obl.  Btay,  prinet»\  MS.  Alleyn ; 

«• slave  as  ho. 

Prynces,  for  shame  I  unto  your  royall  campes." 
t  Motmt  on  your  eour$er$,  &c.]  MS.  Alleyn ; 
"  foWm  the  chase,  mount  on  your  cour$er$  strong ; 
manage  your  spears,  and  leU  your  slaughtering  iwordei 
be  taynJUd  with  the  bloud  of  them  that  flee. 
fh>m  him  passe  ye ;  ht  ihaXbt  eombated.** 
X  jly\  The  4to.  of  15W  "flee.- 

%  Orl   1  am.    Hum  aeett,  a  mercenary    eoldier]  MSu 
Alleyn ; 
««  withine. 

/  am,  thou  mat,  a  cuntry  senrile  swayne. 
li  H<mdy  attired,  but  of  $o]^  MS.  Alleyn.— The  4tos. 
••  Homely,  yet  qfsuch.'* 
t  flamet]  So  MS.  Alleyn.— The  4tos.  "thoughts." 
•*  bum]  MS.  Alleyn  "scorch." 
tt  prince]  MS.  Alleyn  "king." 

tt  Then  mayd  thoutkini  that  Mtrthimedf  came  down  \ 
MS.  Alleyn; 

"  Then  mayMt  thou  dome  some  second  mart  firom  heaTsn 
is  sent,  as  was  Amphitrios  foster  sonne." 
§§  vail]  i.e.  lower. 

gH  thy  pomp]  MS.  Alleyn  "a  orowne." 
HI  Prove  vhat]  So  MS.  Alleyn.— The  4tos.  "Proudo 
that." 
**•  gree]  i.e.  degree.- After  this  line,  MS.  Alleyn  ha^; 
"  as  Lampethusas  brother  fi^nn  his  coach, 
praunciag  and  visor  open,  went  his  course 
and  tombled  from  Apollo's  chariott. 
so  shall  thy  fortunes  and  thy  honor  fidL 
to  prove  it,  lie  have  the  guerdon  qfmy  eword 
vhidi  U  the  glory  qf  thy  diademe.** 
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8<ie.  These  words  bewray  thou  art  no  base-bom 
Moor, 
But  by  descent  sprung  from  some  royal  line : 
Then  freely  tell  me,  what's  thy  name  ? 

Orl.  Nay,  first  let  me  know  thine.* 

Sac  Then  know  that  thou  hast  slain  Prince 
Sacripant. 

Orl.  Sacripant! 
Then  let  me  at  thy  dying  day  entreat, 
By  that  same  sphere  wherein  thy  soul  shall  rest, 
If  Jove  deny  not  passage  to  thy  ghost, 
Thou  tell  me 
Whetherf  thou  wrong'dst  Angelica  or  no  ? 

Sac*  O,  that's  the  sting  that  pricks  my  con- 
science! 
O,  that*8  the  hell  my  thoughts  abhor  to  think  I 
I  tell  thee,  knight,  for  thou  dost  seem  no  less. 
That  I  engrav'd  the  roimdelays  on  the  trees. 
And  hung  the  schodulest  of  poor  Medor's  love, 
Intending  so  to  breed  debate§ 
Between  Orlando  and  Angelica  : 
O,  thus  I  wrong'd  Orlando  and  Angelica ! 
Now  tell  me,  what  shall  I  call  thy  name  1 

OrL  Then  dead  is  the  fatal  author  of  my  ill.]] 
Base  villain,  vassal,  unworthy^  of  a  crown, 
Know  that  the  man  that  struck  the  £&tal**  stroke, 
Is  Orlando,  the  County  Palatine,tt 
Whom  fortune  sent  to  quittance  all  my  wroDgs.:^^ 
Thou  foil'd  and  slain,  it  now  behoves  me  8traight§§ 
To  hie  me  fast  to  massacre  thy  men : 

And  so,  ftuiewell,  thou  devil  in  shape  of  man. 

LSxU. 
Sac.  Hath  Demogorgon,  ruler  of  the  fates, 
Set  such  a  baleful  period  on  my  life 
As  none  might  end  the  days  of  Sacripant 
But  mighty  Orlando,  rival  of  my  love  ] 
Now  hold  nil  the  fatal  murderers  of  men 
The  sharpen'd  knife  ready  to  cut  my  thread, 
Ending  the  scene  of  all  my  tragedy  : 


•  Nay,  Jlrst  let  me   know   thine}   MS.    Alley n    **fir»t 
thine." 

i  Thou  tell  me 
Whether]  MS.  Alleyn  "then  tell  me,  yf." 

I  Khedules]  The  4t^.  "sedulet." 

S  debate]  An  epithet  to  "  debate  "  ia  wanting. 

II  Then  dead  is  the  fatal  author  of  my  ill]  MS.  Alleyn ; 
"  Extinguish,  proud  tesyphone,  those  brandett : 

fetch  dark  Alecto  from  black  phlegetou, 
or  Lethe  water  to  appease  those  flames, 
that  wrathfuU  Nemesis  hath  sett  on  fire. 
dead  if  the  f atoll  author  of  my  yll." 
^  Bate  villain,  vassal,  unworthy]  MS.  Alleyn  ''vassalll 
base  vilayne  I  worthlcase." 
••  gtruck  the  fatal]  MS.  Alleyn  "stabd  tA^dismalL" 
ft  County  Palatine]  MS.  Alleyn  "palatyue  of  frauuce." 
IX  my  lerontjfi]  MS.  Alleyn  "thy  wrong." 
S§  utraight]  MS.  Alleyn  "dogn." 
II II  AoWJ  The4to.  of  15W  "holdeth." 


This  day,  tliis  hour,  this  minute  ends  the  days 
Of  him  that  liv'd  worthy  old  Nestor's  age. 
Phoebus,  put  on*  thy  sable-suited  wreath, 
Cladt  all   thy  spheres  in  dark  and  mourning 

weeds  : 
Parch'd  be  the  earth,  to  drink  up  every  spring  : 
Let  com  and  trees  be  blasted  from  above ; 
Heaven  turn  to  brass,  and  earth  to  wedge  of  steel; 
The  world  to  cinders.    Mars,  come  thundering 

down. 
And  never  sheath  thy  swift-revenging  sword. 
Till,  like  the  deluge  in  Deucalion's  dajs, 
The  highest  mountains  swim  in  streams  of  blood. 
Heaven,  earth,  men,  beasts,  and  every  living  thing. 
Consume  and  end  with  County  Sacripant !  [Diet. 

Snter  Habsilius,  Mandbioabj),  and  the  Twelve  Peers, 

vith  Amoeuca. 

Man.  Fought  is  the  field,  and  Sacripant  is 
slain. 
With  such  a  massacre  of  all  his  men, 
As  Mars,  descending  in  his  purple  robe. 
Vows  with  Bellona  in  whole  heaps  of  blood 
To  banquet  all  the  demigods  of  war. 

Mand.  See,  where  he  lies  slaughtered  without 
the  camp, 
And  by  a  simple  swain,  a  mercenary, 
Who  bravely  took  the  combat  to  himself: 
Might  I  but  know  the  man  that  did  the  deed, 
I  would,  my  lord,  eternize  him  with  fame. 

Ogier.  Leaving  the  factious  county  to  hia  death, 
Command,  my  lord,  his  body  be  convey'd 
Unto  some  place,  as  likes  your  highness  beat. 
See,  Marsilius,  posting  through  Africa, 
We  have  found  this  straggling  girl,  Angelica* 
Who,  for  she  wrong'd  4:  her  love  Orlando, 
Chiefest  of  the  western  peers,  conversing 
With  so  mean  a  man  as  Medor  was, 
We  will  have  her  punish'd  by  the  laws  of  France, 
To  end  her  burning  lust  §  in  flames  of  fire. 

Mars.  Beshrew  you,  lordings,  but  you  do  your 
worst ; 
Fire,  II  famine,  and  as  cruel  death 
As  fell  to  Nero's  mother  in  his  rage. 

Ang.  Father,  if  I  may  dare  to  call  thee  so. 
And  lords  of  France,  come  from  the  western  seai^ 
In  quest  to  find  mighty  Orlando  out. 
Yet,  ere  I  die,  let  me  have  leave  to  say, 

•  on]  The4tos.  "out." 

I  Clad]  Was  not  unfrequcntly  used  for  clothe  by  our  <Jd 
writers :  see  my  note  on  Marlowe's  Works^  p.  270,  «L 
1868. 

J   Who, for fhe wrong'd,  kc]  Another haltinff 
§  huU]  The  4to.  of  1593  "  lone  " 

II  Fire,  &c.]  Qy.  "  Hers  be /re,"  &c.! 
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Angelica  held  ever  in  her  thoughts 

Most  dear  the  love  of  County  Palatine. 

What  wretch  hath  wrong'd  us  with  suepect  of 

lust,* 
I  know  not,  I,  nor  can  accuse  t  the  man ; 
But»  by  the  heavens,  whereto  my  soul  shall  fly,t. 
Angelica  did  never  wrong  Orlando. 
I  speak  not  this  as  one  that  cares  to  live, 
For  why  §  my  thoughts  are  fully  malcontent ; 
And  I  conjure  you  by  your  chivalry, 
Tou  quit  Orlando's  wrong  upon  Angelica. 

Bnier  Orlando,  trith  a  tcar/b^ore  his /ace, 
Oliver,  Strumpet,  fear  not,  for,  by  fair  Maia*s 
son, 
This  day  thy  soul  shall  vanish  up  in  fire, 
As  Semele,  when  Juno  wil'd  the  trull 
To  entertain  the  glory  of  her  love. 

Ork  Frenchman,  for  ^  thy  quaint  array  imports, 
Be  thou  a  peer,  or  be  ||  thou  Charlemagne, 
Or  hadst  thou  Hector's  ^  or  Achilles'  heart, 
Or  never-daunted  thoughts  of  Hercules, 
That  did  in  courage  far  surpass  them  all,**^ 
I  tell  thee,  sir,  thou  liest  in  ft  thy  throat, — 
The  greatest  brave  Transalpine  i^t  France   can 

brook, — 
In  saying  that  sacred  Angelica  §§ 
Did  offer  wrong  unto  the  Palatine. 
I  am  a  common  mercenary  soldier ;  ||  || 
Yet,  for  I  see  my  HIT  princess  is  abus'd 
By  new-come  stragglers  from  a  foreign  ***  coast, 
I  dare  the  proudest  of  these  ftf  western  lords 
To  crack  a  blade  in  trial  of  her  right. 
Mand,    Why,    foohah-hardy,    daring,    simple 
groom, 
Follower  of  fond-conceited:}:^  Phaeton, 
Know'st  thou  to  whom  thou  speak*st  ? 

•  lutt]  The  item,  "lone." 

t  aceuH]  The  4to.  of  1699  "excuse."     • 

t  M  The  4to.  of  1599  **  flee." 

f  For  why]  L  e.  Because. 

t  Be   ....    be]  US.  Alleyn  "beett  ....    beett.** 

I  Heetor^M]  So  MS.  AUeyn  (which  has  also  "  hartes  "  ). 
~Tbe4tos.  "Hector." 

••  That  did  in  courage  far  turpasa  them  all]  MS.  Alleyn 

"  the  infhsd  metemsichosis  of  them  all." 
tt  mJ  Ma  Alleya  "within." 
It  Trantalpine]  US.  Alleyn  "  C?ls  alpine." 
§}  In  mjfing  that  Mured  Angelica]  Walker  (Shakefpeare'e 

Vrm^fiaUian,  Ac,  p.  16)  notices  that  here  "jacred"  is  a 

trisyllable;   and  his  editor  adds  that   "saying**  is  a 

monosyllable. 
IB  commum  mercenary  soldier]  MS.  Alleyn  "  slavishe 

Indian  mercenary.** 

II  My]  HS.  Alleyn  "the." 

••*  aforeiffn]  MS.  Alleyn  "an  uncooth." 

ftt  these]  MS.  Alleyn  "the." 

in  fomd-ecmeeUed]  L  e.  silly-minded. 


Man,  Brave  soldier,  for  so  much  thy  courage 
says, 
These  men  are  princes  dipt  within  the  blood 
Of  kings  most  royal,  seated  in  the  west. 
Unfit  to  accept  a  challenge  at  your  hand : 
Tet  thanks  that  thou  wouldst  in  thy  lord's  defence 
Fight  for  my  daughter ;  but  her  guilt  is  known. 

Ang,  Ay,  rest  thee,  soldier,  Angelica  is  fiilse, — 
False,  for  she  hath  no  trial  of  her  right : 
Soldier,  let  me  die  for  the  'miss  *  of  all. 
Wert  thou  as  stout  as  wasf  proud  Theseus, 
In  vain  thy  blade  should  offer  my  defence ; 
For  why  X  these  be  the  champions  of  the  world. 
Twelve  Peers  of  France  that  never  yet  were  foil'd. 

Orl.  How,  madam,  §  the  Twelve  Peers  of  France  t 
Why,  let  them  be  twelve  devils  of  hell. 
What  I  have  said,  [thereto]  111  pawn  my  sword. 
To  seal  it  on  the  shield  of  him  that  dares, 
Malgrado  of  his  honour,  combat  me. 

Oliver.  Marry,  sir,  that  dare  I. 

Orl.  You're  a  welcome  man,  sir. 

Turpin.  Chastise  the  groom,  Oliver,  and  learn 
him  know 
We  are  not  like  the  boys  of  Africa.  || 

Orl,  Hear  you,  sir  f 
Tou  that  so  peremptorily  bade  him  fight. 
Prepare  your  weapons,  for  your  turn  is  next : 

*  *miss]  For  amisSf  i.  e.  fault. 

t  ictM]  The  4to.  of  1694  "is." 

X  For  why]  i.  o.  Because. 

S  Zfow,  Madam,  &c.J  MS.  Alleyn ; 

"  Twelve  pens  c/fraunee^  twelve  divylUs^  whats  that 

whcU  J  have  spoke,  ther  I  pawne  my  sword 

to  scale  it  on  the  helme  of  him  thai  dare, 

Malgrado,"  Ac. 
II  boys  of  Africa,  &c.]  MS.  Alleyn ; 
" Lords  <tf  India. 

Tou  that  so  proudly  bid  him  JIght, 

out  with  your  blade,  for  why,  your  tume  is  next. 

tis  not  this  champion  can  diseorage  me. 

Pugnant.     M.  victus] 
Tou,  sir,  that  braved  your  heraldry, 
wher  is  the  honor  of  the  howse  of  fraunce  T 

to  doe. 
fidre  princease,  what  I  may  belonges  to  the : 
wittnea,  I  well  have  hanseled  yet  my  sword, 
now,  sir,  you  that  will  chastyoe  when  you  meet, 
bestirr  you,  Arench  man,  for  lie  tasko  you  hard. 
OUver  vid%u] 

Provide  you,  lordes ;  detormyne  who  is  next : 
pick  out  the  stoutest  champion  of  you  alL 
they  wor  but  striplinges :  call  you  those  the  peers  T 
Hold,  madam,  and  yf  my  life  but  Uut  it  out. 
He  gard  your  person  with  the  peiru  off)rawnee, 

by  my  side.  ' 

So,  sir,  you  have  made  a  godly  oraeion, 
but  MM  your  sword  better,  lest  I  well 
beswinffeyou. 
PugnarU]- 


by  my  faith,  you  have  done  pretily  well ;  bat. 
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'TiB  not  one  cbampion  can  *  discourage  me. 
Come,  are  ye  ready  ? 

[He  fighU  first  with  one,  and  then  vith  the  other, 
and  overcomes  them  both. 

So,  stand  aside : — 

And,  madam,  if  my  fortune  last  it  out, 
111  guard  your  person  with  Twelve  Peers  of 
France. 
Ogier,  [aside,]  O  Ogier,  how  canst  thou  stand, 
and  see  a  slave 
Disgrace  the  house  of  France? — Sirrah,  prepare 

you; 
For  angry  Nemesis  sits  on  my  sword 
To  be  reveng'd. 

OrL  Well  said.  Frenchman  !  you  have  made  a 
goodly  oration  :  but  you  had  best  to  use  your 
aword  better,  lest  I  beswinge  you. 

[ThejffiH^  a  good  whiU,  and  then  breaUu. 

Ogier,  Howe'erf  di^guis'd  in  base  or  Indian 
shape, 
Ogier  can  well  discern  thee  by  thy  blows ; 
For  either  thou  art  Orlando  or  the  devlL 

OrU  \takwg  off  his  scarf.]  Then,  to  assure  you 
that  I  am  no  devil, 
Here's  your  friend  and  companion,  Orlando. 

Offiar,  And  none  can  be  more  glad  than  Ogier  is. 
That  he  hath  found  his  cousin  in  his  sense. 

Oliver.  Whenas  I  felt  his  blows  upon  my  shield. 
My  teeth  did  chatter,  and  my  thoughts  oonceiv'd. 
Who  might  this  be,  if  not  the  Palatine. 

Turpm.  So  had  I  said,  but  that  report  did  tell 
My  lord  was  troubled  with  a  lunacy. 

OrL  So  was  I,  lordings;:t  hut  give  me  leave 
awhile. 
Humbly  as  Mars  did  to  his  paramour, 
So  to  submit  to  £ur  Angelica. — 
Pardon  thy  lord,  fair  saint  Angelica, 

8irha  fipench  man,  thinck  you  to  breath  7  come, 
fall  to  this  g^eer  close :  dispatch,  for  we  must 

have  no  parle. 

0.  vietut] Orlando. 

Ogier,  sweet  cuss,  geve  me  thy  hand,  my  lord, 
and  say  thaat  found  the  coimty  Falatyne." 

*  can]  8o  MS.  Alleyn  (as  shown  above> — The  4tos. 
"thatcoj*." 

t  However]  The4tos.  "Howsoo're." 

t  Sowul,  lordingt,**  ^.]  MS.  Alleyn  ; 

**  So  wu  /,  Lordes ;  but  gevt  me  leave  a  tohUi, 
humUjf  eu  man  did  to  hie  paramour 
when  as  his  godhead  wrongd  hir  with  suspect^ 
so  to  tubmitt  to /aire  Angeliea, 
upon  whose  lovly  Boseat  cheekes,  me  semes, 
the  cristall  of  hir  mome  more  derly  spredes, 
then  doth  the  dew  upon  Adonis  flower, 
fisdre  nimphe,  about  whose  browes  sittes  floras  pride, 
Elisian  bew^  trappes  about  thy  lookes, 
pardon  thy  Lord,  who,  perst  with  Jelowsie, 
darkned  thy  vertues  with  a  great  ecclipse. 
pardon  thy  Lord,  f aire  taynt,"  d(c. 


Whose  love,  stealing  by  steps  into  extremes, 
Grew  by  suspect  to  causeless  *  lunacy. 

Ang.  O  no,  my  lord,  but  pardon  my  amiss ;  f 
For  had  not  Orlando  loVd  Angelica^ 
Ne'er  had  my  lord  fisdl'n  into  these  extremes. 
Which  we  will  parley  private  to  ourselves. 
Ne'er  was  the  queen  of  Cyprus  half  so  glad  t 
As  is  Angelica  to  see  her  lord. 
Her  dear  Orlando,  settled  in  his  sense. 

OrL  Thanks,  my  sweet  love.  $ — 
But  why  stand  ||  the  Prince  of  Africa, 
And  Mandricard  the  King  of  Mexico, 
So  deep  in  dumps,  when  all  rejoice  beside  ?  ^ 
I>lrst  know,  my  lord,  I  slaughtei'd  Saoripant, 
I  am  the  man  that  did  the  slave  to  death ; 
Who  frankly  there  did  make  confession. 
That  he  engraVd  the  roundelays  on  the  trees. 
And  hung  the  schedules  **  of  poor  Moderns  love, 
Intending  by  suspeot  to  breed  debate 
Deeply  'twixt  me  and  fair  Angelica : 
His  hope  had  hap,  but  we  had  all  the  harm ; 
And  now  revenge  leaping  frx)m  out  the  seat 
Of  him  that  may  ft  oonmiand  stem  Nemesis, 
Hath  poured  those  Xt  treasons  justly  on  his  head. 
What  saith  my  gracious  lord  to  thisi 


*  6y  ni»peet  to  cauadeu]  The  4tos.  '*&y  suspition  to  a 
catuelecK" :  MS.  Alleyn  "  by  suspition  to  caudesH,*' 
t  amies]  L  e.  &ult. 

t  Nt^er  wu  the  qiuen  o/ Cyprus  hajf  »o  glad]  Hero  a  line, 
which  informed  us  why  the  queen  of  Cyprus  (Venus) 
"  was  glad,**  has  been  omitted  by  mistake. 
§  my  sweet  love]  MS.  Alleyn  "sweet  Angelica." 
II  stand]  Qy.  **  stand  now,"  or  "  stand  thus  "T 
^  when  all  rejoice  besides  &c.]  A  speech  addressed  to 
Orlando,  which  immediately  followed  these  words,  is 
wanting.— MS.  Alleyn ; 

**  when  aU  r^joyse  hnidou^ 

Palatyne. 

And  that,  my  leig,  durandall  hath  averd 
agaynst  my  kinsmen  and  the  pelres  of  fraunce. 
next  know,  my  lord,  I  slaughtered  Saerapant. 
I  am  the  man  that  did  the  slave  to  death, 
who  falsely  wrongd  Angelica  and  me ; 
for  when  I  stabd  the  traytor  to  the  hart, 
and  ho  lay  breathing  in  his  latest  gaspe, 
he  frankly  made  confession  at  his  death 
Thai  he,"  &c. 
**  schedules]  MS.  Alleyn  ♦'scedule." 
tt  may]  MS.  Alleyn  ''can." 

XI  pow'd  thou]  MS.  Alleyn  "heapd  his."— After  this 
line  the  MS.  goes  on  and  ends  as  follows ; 

•« honor  the. 

Tha^nJea,  Angelica,  for  her. 

but  nowe,  my  Lordes  cffraunee,  frolkk,  myfrendes, 

and  welcome  to  the  courts  of  Africa. 

courage,  companyons,  that  have  past  the  seas 

fUirowing  the  playnos  of  neptune  with  your  keles 

to  seeke  your  f^i-end  the  county  Palatyne. 

you  thre,  my  Lordes,  I  welcome  with  my  sword, 

the  rest,  brave  gentlemen,  my  hart  and  hand. 

what  welth  within  the  clime  of  Africa, 


ORLANDO   FUBIOSO. 


Ill 


Man,  I  stand  amaz'd,  deep  over-drenoh'd  with 

To  hear  and  see  this  unexpected  end : 

So  well  I  rest  content — Te  *  peers  of  France, 

Sith  it  is  proVd  Angelica  is  dear, 

Her  and  my  crown  I  fireely  will  beetow 

Upon  Orlando,  the  County  Palatine. 

OrL  Thanks,  my  good  lord. — ^And  now,  my 
friends  of  France, 
Frolic,  be  merry  :  we  will  hasten  home, 
So  soon  as  King  Marsilius  will  consent 
To  let  his  daughter  wend  with  us  to  France. 
Meanwhile  we'll  richly  rig  up  all  our  fleet 
More  brave  +  than  ¥ra8  that  gallant  Qrocian  keel 
That  brought  away  the  Colchian  fleece  of  gold  : 

what  pleaotm  longst  the  coatea  of  mexioo, 

Lordiogeo,  oommaond,  I  dare  be  bold  so  fiu: 

with  Mandrycard  and  prince  Marwilluii. 

the  pratioua  shrubblea,  the  *  *  of  mirii, 

the  founts  as  riche  aa  Eden  did  aford, 

whatao  ever  is  faire  and  pleasing,  Lordinges^  uae, 

and  welcome  to  the  coun^  Palatyne. 

or  none. 

Thankea,  AflfHke  Ticroye,  for  the  Lordea  of  fraunoe. 
and,  fellow  mates,  be  vurry,  not  wU  homt 
a$  tone  at  pleaaeth  Sling  Marailius 
toletthi*  dtmghUr  paaae  Mnth  %u  tofraunee. 
nueau  vhile  vtU  richly  rigg  up  all  ourJUel 
more  brave  tiun  wer  the  [del  in  MS.]  kelea.'* 

•  re]  The  4to.  of  1599  "  You." 

t  brave\  L  a.  splendid. 


Our  sails  of  sendal  *  spread  into  f  the  wind ; 

Our  ropes  and  tacklings  all  of  finest  silk, 

Fetoh'd  from  the  native  looms  of  labouring  worms. 

The  pride  of  Barbary,  and  the  glorious  wealth 

That  is  transported  by  the  western  bounds ; 

Our  stems  cut  out  of  gleaming  iyory ; 

Our  planks  and  sides  fram'd  out  of  cypress- wood. 

That  bears  the  name  of  Cyparissus'  change, 

To  burst  the  billows  of  the  ocean-sea, 

Where  Phoebus  dips  his  amber  tresses  oft, 

And  kisses  Thetis  in  the  day's  decline ; 

That  Neptune  proud  shall  <»11  his  Tritons  forth 

To  cover  all  the  ocean  with  a  calm  : 

So  rich  shall  be  the  rubbish  of  our  barks, 

Ta'en  here  for  ballaas  to  the  ports  of  France, 

That  Charles  himself  shall  wonder  at  the  sight. 

Thus,  lordings,  when  our  banquettings  be  done. 

And  Orlando  espousM  to  Angelica, 

We'll  furrow  through  the  moving  ocean. 

And  cheerly  frolic  with  great  Charlemagne. 

[Bxeunt  omnet, 

•  tendoQ  **  A  kinde  of  Ciprea  atufle  or  alike. "  Min- 
aheu'a  Cfuide  Into  IVmyiMii,  1017.  *'  Ckwpa lum,  Cendatiim, 
tc.  Tela  subserica,  vel  pannua  aericua,  Gallia  et  Hia- 
pania,  Cendal:  quibuadam  quasi  Setal,  iuterposito,  n.  ex 
eeta,  seu  aerico ;  aliis  ex  Ofbsoo  n9^»,  anUctui  ex  lino 
JBgyptiaeo :  aliia  denique  ex  Arablco  Cmdali,  folium  deli- 
catum,  subtile :  vel  lamina  subtilior."    Du  Gange,  Olou. 

t  into]  Here,  aa  in  numerous  paaaagea  of  our  early 
writera>  "  into  "  ia  equivalent  to  "  unto.* 
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A  Looking  QUu$e  for  London  and  Bngland.  Mad*  by  Thomat  Lodge  Otntlenan,  and  Jtoberi  Cfnau,  In  AifSnu 
MagitUr.  London  Printed  by  Thamat  Crtedt,  and  are  to  he  told  by  WMiam  Barley,  at  his  thop  in  Gratlota  ttrette. 
1591.    4to.  b.  L 

A  Looking  Glatttf  for  London  and  Englandi.  Made  by  ITiomae  Lodge  OentUman,  and  Robert  Oreene,  In  Artiinu 
MagisUr.  Lombm  Printed  by  Thomae  Creede,  and  art  to  b€  tolde  by  William  Barley,  at  Am  shop  in  Qraiiout  ttreele. 
1598.  4to.  b.  1. 

Tills  play  was  also  printed  in  1002  and  1017. 

Tho  edition  of  1604  is  by  far  the  moat  correct. 


DRAMATIS  PEBSON.E  * 


Raski,  King  of  Kinoveh. 

Kino  or  Ciuoa. 

Kino  op  Cbete. 

Kino  of  Papiilaoohia. 

TuRASTBDLDs,  a  youuK  gentloman,  roducod  to  poverty. 

Alcon,  a  poor  man. 


RADAOOK.t    )    ^3^^, 

Clesiphok,  ) 


Usurer. 

Judgo. 

Lawyer. 

Smith. 

Adam,  bis  man. 

Clown. 

First  RofiSan. 

Second  Ruffian. 

Governor  of  Joppo. 

blaster  of  a  ship. 

First  Searcher. 

Second  Searcher. 

A  Man  in  devil's  attire. 

Magi,  Merchants,  Sailors,  Lordis  Attcndautt«,  &c. 

Remiua,  sister  to  Rasni. 

Alvtda,  wife  to  the  Kuio  of  Papulaoomia. 

Samia,  wife  to  Aloon. 

Smith's  Wife. 

Ladies. 

An  Angel. 
An  Evil  Angol. 

OSBAS. 

JUNAS. 


*  OcoMlonally  throughout  tho  4tos.  Ratnif  (HlieiOf  RtmUia,  and  Alvida,  arc  printed  JUmn,  CieiHa,  JUmiliat,  and 
Alvia. 

t  "In  like  manner,"  says  Malono  (in  his  note  about  anagrams, — Shakespeare  by  Boswell,  vol.  it  p.  221X  "  in  tho 
Looking  Glasw  U^  London  and  England,  written  by  Thomas  Lodge  and  Robert  Greene,  the  cruel  and  brutal  sou 
who  treats  his  parents,  Alcon  and  Samia,  with  n<^loct  and  contempt,  and  reAises  them  any  succoiu:  in  their  utmost 
need,  is  ooUed  Radoffon,  by  metathesis,  from  a  dragon**  It  had,  perhaps,  escaped  Malone's  notice  that  a  Tory 
QDexoeptionable  persooago,  called  Radagon,  figures  in  the  Host's  Tale,  in  Greene's  Nevtr  Too  Late,  Pari  Second. 
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Snitr  Kkxsi,  i»Uh  th«  Knros  of  Ducia,  Crete,  and 
Paphlaookia,  firom  the  overthrovi  of  Jeroboam,  King 
qf  JenuaUm, 

Roini,  So  pace  ye  on,  triumphant  warriors ; 

Make  Venus'  leman,*  arm'd  in  all  his  pomp, 

Bash  at  the  brightness  of  jour  hardy  looks. 

For  you  the  'viceroys  are,t  the  cavaliers, 

That  wait  on  Rasni*s  royal  mightiness : 

Boast,  petty  kings,  and  glory  in  your  fates, 

I    Tiiat  stars  have  made  your  fortunes  climb  so  high; 

I    To  give  attend  on  Basni's  excellence.:}: 

I    Am  I  not  he  that  rules  great  Nineveh, 

i    Bounded  with  Lycus'  silver-flowing  streams  ? 

Whose  city  large  dlametri  contains. 

Even  three  days*  journey's  length  from  wall  to 

wall; 

Two  hundred  gates  carv'd  out  of  bumish'd  brass, 

As  glorious  as  the  portal  of  the  sun ; 

And  for  to  deck  heaven's  battlements  with  pride, 

Six  hundred  towers  that  topless  touch  the  clouds. 

This  dty  is  the  footstool  of  your  king ; 

A  hundred  lords  do  honour  at  my  feet ; 

My  sceptre  straineth  both  the  parallels : 

And  now  t'  enlarge  the  highness  of  my  power, 

I  have  made  Judssa's  monarch  flee  the  field. 

And  beat  proud  Jeroboam  from  his  holds, 

Winning  from  Cades  to  Samaria. 

Great  Jewry's  God,  that  foil'd  stout  Benhadad, 

Could   not   rebates    the  strength  that  Basni 

brought ; 

For  be  he  God  in  heaven,  yet,  viceroys,  know, 

Basni  is  god  on  earth,  and  none  but  he. 

£.  of  CiL  If  lovely  shape,  feature  by  nature's 

skill 

Fusing  in  beauty  fair  Endymion's, 

That  Luna  wrapt  within  her  snowy  breasts. 


*  lemon]  Le.  lovor. 

t  arr]  The  4t08.  "and.** 

t  excMenet]  The  4to.  of  1598  "  ezcellende." 

I  rAoU]  See  note   *,  p.  90,  sec.  coU 


I 


Or  that  sweet  boy  that  wrought  bright  Venus' 

bane, 
Transform'd  unto  a  purple  hyacinth ; 
If  beauty  nonpareil  in  excellence. 
May  make  a  king  match  with  the  gods  in  groe,* 
Rasni  is  god  on  earth,  and  none  but  he. 
K.  of  Crete.  If  martial  looks,  wrapt  in  a  cloud 
of  wars, 
More  fierce  than  Mavors  f  lighteneth  from  his  eyes. 
Sparkling  revenge  and  dire  disparagement ; 
If  doughty  deeds  more  haught:}:  than  any  done, 
Scal'd  with  the  smile  of  fortune  and  of  fate. 
Matchless  to  manage  lance  and  curtle-azo  ; 
If  such  high  actions,  grac'd  with  victories, 
May  make  a  king  match  with  the  gods  in  gree, 
Basni  is  god  on  earth,  and  none  but  he. 

K.  ofPaph.  If  Pallas'  wealth 

Rami.  Viceroys,  enough;  peace, $  Paphlagon, 
no  more. 
See  Where's  my  sister,  fair  Bemilia, 
Fairer  than  was  the  virgin  Dan&e, 
That  waits  on  Venus  with  a  golden  show ;  |I 
She  that  hath  stoln  the  wealth  of  Basni's  looks. 
And  tied  his  thoughts  within  her  lovely  locks. 
She  that  is  lov'd,  and  love  unto  your  king. 
See  where  she  comes  to  gratulate  my  fame. 

Sntcr  R  AD  AGON,  trith  Rbmilia,  Alvida,  and  Ladiee, 
bringinff  a  globe  uated  in  a  ship. 

Remil.  Victorious  monarch,  second  unto  Jove, 

Mars  upon  earth,  and  Neptune  on  the  seas, 

•  gtul  l.e.  degree 

t  Mavor$\  The  4to«.  *' Mara  " :  but  compare,  in  a  sub- 
sequent scene,  p.  123,  sec.  col., 
"  Nymphs,  ounnchs,  siog,  for  Mavors  drawcth  nigh,"  ^'C. 

X  hau^hi]  The  4toA.  "haughtio":  but  compare,  in  the 
preceding  play,  p.  10f{,  first  col..  '*haught  Latona's  son." 

S  rxact]  Not  In  the  4to.  of  1598. 

II  Thai  vaiti  on  feniu  vith  a  golden  thow]  **  We  should 
read,  I  think,— > 

'  That  Venus  wait  [i.  e.  w.iitcd]  on  m/A  a  golden  shower.' " 
Walker's  Cr'd.  Exam,  qf  the  text  of  Shalxtpeart, 
&c.,iL60. 
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Whose    frown  strows*  all  the   ocean  with    a 

calm. 
Whose  smile  draws  Flora  to  display  her  pride. 
Whose  eye  holds  wanton  Venus  at  a  gaze, 
Kasni,  the  regent  of  great  Nineveh  ; 
For  thou  hast  foil'd  proud  Jeroboam's  force, 
And,  like  the  mustering  f  breath  of  JEohxB 
That  overturns  the  pines  of  Lebanon, 
Hast  scattered  Jewry  and  her  upstart  grooms, 
Winning  from  Cades  to  Samaria ; — 
Kemilia  greets  thee  with  a  kind  salute, 
And,  for  a  present  to  thy  mightiness. 
Gives  thee  a  globe  folded  within  a  ship, 
As  king  on  earth  and  lord  of  all  the  seas. 
With  such  a  welcome  unto  Nineveh 
As  may  thy  sister's  humble  love  afford. 

Hasni,  Sister  I  the  title  fits  not  thy  degree ; 
A  higher  state  of  honour  shall  be  thine. 
The  lovely  trull  that  Mercury  entrapp'd 
Within  the  curious  pleasure  of  his  tongue. 
And  she  that  bash'd  the  sun-god  with  her  eyes, 
Fair  Semele,  the  choice  of  Venus'  maids. 
Were  not  so  beauteous  as  Remilia. 
Then,  sweeting,  sister  shall  not  serve  the  turn. 
But  Basni's  wife,  his  leman,  and  his  love : 
Thou  shalt,  like  Juno,  wed  thyself  to  Jove, 
And  fold  me  in  the  richess  of  thy  fair ;  ^ 
Remilia  shall  be  Kasni's  paramour. 
For  why,  §  if  I  be  Mars  for  warlike  deeds. 
And  thou  bright  Venus  for  thy  clear  aspect, 
Why  should  not  from  our  loins  issue  a  son 
That  might  be  lord  of  royal  sovereignty, 
Of  twenty  worlds,  if  twenty  worlds  might  be  1 
What  say'st,  Remilia,  art  thou  Rasni's  wife? 

Semil.  My  heart  doth  swell  with  favour  of  thy 
thoughts ; 
The  love  of  Rasni  maketh  me  as  proud 
As  Juno  when  she  wore  heaven's  diadem. 
Thy  sister  bom  was  for  thy  wife,  my||  love : 
Had  I  the  riches  nature  locketh  up 
To  deck  her  darling  beauty  when  she  smiles, 
Rasni  should  prank  him  in  the  pride  of  all. 

Bcuni.  Remilia's  love  is  far  more  either^  priz'd 
Than  Jeroboam's  or  the  world's  subdue. 
Lordings,  I'll  have  my  wedding  •*  sumptuous. 
Made  glorious  with  the  treasures  of  the  world : 


•  fitrows]  Tho  4tos.  "stroyes." 
t  muftering]  Qy.  "bluatering"? 
X  /air]  i.  o.  beauty. 
§  For  vhjf]  i.  o.  Bocause. 

II  my]  So  tho  4to.  of  1602.    The  other  4to8.  "  by." 
f  more  eUhtr]  May  bo  right:  but  qy.  (ocooFding  to  the 
phraseology  of  tho  time)  •'  more  richer  "  ? 
*•  tptddiiiff]  Tho  4toB.  '*  weddings." 


I'll  fetch  from  Albia  shelves  of  maigarites^* 
And  strip  the  Indies  of  their  diamonds. 
And  Tyre  shall  yield  me  tribute  of  her  gold. 
To  make  Remilia's  wedding  glorious. 
I'll  send  for  all  the  damosel  queens  that  live 
Within  the  reach  of  Rasni's  government. 
To  wait  as  handmaids  onf  Remilia, 
That  her  attendant  train  may  pass  the  troop 
That  gloried  Venus  at  her  wedding-day. 

K.  of  Crete.  0  my  lord,  %  not  Bister  to  thy  1ot6  I 
'Tis  incest,  and  too  foul  a  fact  for  kings ; 
Nature  allows  no  limits  to  such  lust. 

Radag.  Presumptuous    viceroy,    dax^st    thou 
check  thy  lord. 
Or  twit  him  with  the  laws  that  nature  lores  ? 
Is  not  great  Rasni  above  nature's  reach, 
God  upon  earth,  and  all  his  will  is  law  1 

K.  of  Crete.  0,  flatter  not,  for  hateful  is  his 
choice, 
And  sister's  love  will  blemish  all  his  worth. 

Radag.  Doth  not  the  brightness  of  his  majesty 
Shadow  his  deeds  from  being  counted  fiuilts  1 

Rami.  Well  hast  thou  answered  with  him,  Ra* 
dagon ;  § 
I  like  thee  for  thy  leamM  sophistry. — 
But  thou  of  Crete,  that  countercheck'st  thy  king, 
Pack  hence II  in  exile,  giveRadagon  thy  erown. — 
Be  thoulf  vicegerent  of  his  royalty ; 
And  fail  me  not  in  what  my  thoughts  may  please, 
For  from  a  beggar  have  I  brought  thee  up. 
And  grac'd  thee  with  the  honour  of  a  crown. — 
Te  quondam  king,  what,  feed  ye  on  delays  1 

K.  of  Crete,  Better  no  king  than  viceroy  under 
him, 
That  hath  no  virtue  to  maintain  his  crown.  [BxiL 

Rasni.  Remilia,  what  fair  dames  be  those  that 
wait 
Attendant  on  thy**  matchless  royalty? 

RemU.  'Tis  Alvida,tt  the  fidr  wife  to  the  King 
Of  Paphlagonia.  [i>gon,  a  jewel, 

Ratni.  Trust  me,  she  is  fair.tt — ^Thou'st,  Pkiph- 
To  fold  thee  in  so  bright  a  sweeting's  arms. 

Radag.  Like  you  her,  my  lordl 

Ratni.  What  if  I  do,  Radagon  1 


*  I'll  fctcJi  from  Albia  thdva  o/  margaritei]  See  note  B, 
p.  90,  first  coL 
t  on]  The  4to.  of  15»8  **to." 
t  0  my  lord,  &c.]  Qy. 

"  0  my  lord,  not  thy  tUter  to  thylwe**f 
S  with  liim,  Radoffon]  The  4to0.  "within  BadoQ.** 
II  Pack  henct,  &c.  j  Tho  4to.  of  1594  ; 

'*  Pack  hence  in  txlU,  Radagon  the  crown.** 
f  thou]  Tho  4t08.  "  thee." 
**  thy]  The  4to.  of  1698  "  my." 
tt  Ti*  Alvida]  Qy.  "This*  [Lo.  This  is]  Alvida" 
XX  fair]  The  4to.  of  1608  "a/air." 
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Badag,  Why,  then  she  is  yours,  my  lord ;  for 
marriage 
Makes  no  exception,  where  Rasni  doth  command. 

K,  of  PapK,  111  dost  thou  counsel  him  to  fiEmcy 
mves. 

Badag,  Wife  or  not  wife,  whatso  he  likes  is  his. 

BoMnL  Well  answered,  Radagon ;  thou  art  for  mo : 

Feed  thou  mine  humour,  and  be  still  a  king. — 

Lords,  go  in  triumph  of  my  happy  loves, 

And,  for  to  feast  us  after  all  our  broils. 

Frolic  and  revel  it  in  Nineveh. 

Whate'er*  befitteth  your  conceited  thoughts, 

Or  good  or  ill,  love  or  not  love,  my  boys, 

In  love,  or  what  may  satisfy  your  lust, 

Act  it,  my  lords,  for  no  man  dare  say  no. 

Dwituim  imperium  cnm  Jove  nunc  tcneo^f 

{Rtiunt. 

StUer,  Inugki  in  by  an  Angel,  Oskab  Ou  Pnphd,  and  Idl 
down  over  the  stage  in  a  thront. 

AngtL  Amaze  not,  man  of  Ood,  if  in  the  spirit 

Thou'rt  brought  from  Jewry  unto  Nineveh ; 

So  was  Ellas  wrapt  within  a  storm. 

And  set  upon  Mount  Carmel  by  the  Lord : 

For  thou  hast  preach'd  long  to  the  stubborn  Jews, 

Whose  flinty  hearts  havo  felt  no  sweet  remorse. 

But  lightly  valuing  all  the  threats  of  Qod, 

Have  still  pers^ver  d  in  their  wickedness. 

Lo,  I  have  brought  thee  unto  Nineveh, 

The  rich  and  royal  city  of  the  world, 

Pampered  in  wealth,  and  overgrown  with  pride, 

As  Sodom  and  Qomorrah  full  of  sin. 

The  Lord  looks  down  and  cannot  see  one  good. 

Not  one  that  covets  to  obey  bis  will ; 

But  wicked  all  from  cradle  to  the  crutch.  $ 

Note^  then,  Oseas,  all  their  grievous  sins. 

And  see  the  wrath  of  Qod  that  pays  revenge ; 

And  when  the  ripeness  of  their  sin  is  full. 

And  thou  hast  written  all  their  wicked  through, 

ril  cany  thee  to  Jewry  back  again. 

And  seat  thee  in  the  great  Jerusalem. 

There  shalt  thou  publish  in  her  open  streets. 

Thai  God  sends  down  his  hateful  wrath  for  sin 

On  such  as  never  heard  his  prophets  speak : 

Much  more  will  ho  inflict  a  world  of  plagues 

On  snch  as  hear  the  sweetness  of  his  voice, 

*  Whatever]  Theitos.  "Whataoeuer."  (Compare  note  i 
p.  110,  first  coL) 

t  Divtnun,  tc.]  To  thla  line,  in  the  4tos.,  is  prefixed 
** Smith"  (that  name  having  been  written  here  on  the 
margin  of  the  prompter's  oop7  as  a  memorandum  that 
the  pezfurmerof  "the  Smith**  man,  Adam"  (see  note  f, 
next  ooL)  and  thoae  who  played  his  companions  must 
be  in  readinsM  to  appear  on  the  stage  Immediately  after 
theexitoftheAngeL) 

XUQTho  4toa.  of  1604, 1508,  and  1917  "set" 

I  cntfcft]  The  4ta  of  1608  **  church." 


And  yet  obey  not  what  his  prophets  speak. 
Sit  thee,  Oseos,  pondering  in  the  spirit 
The  mightiness  of  these  fond*  people's  sins. 

Oteat,  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done  1 

[JSri<  AngeL 
SnUr  Clown  and  a  crew  t^f  Ruffians,  toffoto  drink. 

First  Ruf,  Come  on,  smith,  thou  shalt  be  one 
of  the  crew,  because  thou  knowcst  where  the 
best  ale  in  the  town  is. 

Adam.'f  Come  on,  in  faith,  my  colts:  I  have 
left  my  master  striking  of  a  heat,  and  stole  away, 
because  I  would  keep  you  company. 

Clovon.  Why,  what,  shall  we  have  this  paltry 
smith  with  us  1 

Adam.  Paltry  smith!  why,  you  incamative 
knave^  what  are  you  that  you  speak  petty  treason 
against  the  smith's  trade  1 

Clown,  Why,  slave,  I  am  a  gentleman  of  Ni- 
neveh. 

Adam,  A  gentleman  I  good  sir^  I  remember 
you  well,  and  all  your  progenitors  :  your  father 
bare  office  in  our  town ;  an  honest  man  he  was, 
and  in  great  discredit  in  the  parish,  for  they 
bestowed  two  squires*  livings  on  him,  the  one 
was  on  working-days,  and  then  he  kept  the  town 
stage,  and  on  holidays  they  made  him  the  sexton's 
man,  for  he  whipped  dogs  out  of  the  church. 
Alas,  sir,  your  father, — why,  sir,  methinks  I  see 
the  gentleman  still :  a  proper  youth  he  was,  faith, 
aged  some  forty  and  ten ; :{:  his  beard  rat's  colour, 
half  black,  half  white ;  his  nose  was  in  the 
highest  degree  of  noses,  it  was  nose  auUm  glorifi- 
cam,%  so  set  with  rubies  that  after  his  death  it 
should  have  been  nailed  up  in  Copper-smiths-hall 
for  a  monument.  Well,  sir,  I  was  beholdingil  to 
your  good  father,  for  he  was  the  first  man  that 
ever  instructed  me  in  the  mystery  of  a  pot  of  ale. 

Sec(ynd  Ruf.  Well  said,  smith ;  that  crossed 
him  over  the  thumbs. 

Cloum.  Villain,  were  it  not  that  we  go  to  be 
merry,  my  rapier  should  presently  quitH  thy 
opprobrious  terms. 

*/ond]  i.  0.  foolish. 

t  Adam]  The  4to.  of  1602,  throughout  the  scene, 
"  Smith ; "  80  the  other  4toe.  in  part  of  the  scene,  but  in 
part  of  it  they  do  not  appropriate  his  speeches  to  any 
one.  It  Ib  phdn  that  the  speaker  is  the  Smith'*  man, 
Adam,  by  which  name  ho  is  several  times  disttnguished 
in  the  later  portion  of  the  play. 

t  forty  and  ten]  The  4tos.  **  fouro  and  ten.'* 

§  noee  autom  glorificamj  So  agaia  in  our  author's  Friar 
Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay  wo  havo  the  same  play  on 
words ;  **  You  talk  of  no*  autem  gloriflcare:  but  here's  a 
noeet"  Ac.  (Here  "  glorifieam  '*  may  stand  in  the  speech 
of  one  who  afterwards,  p.  138,  says  **  Nominu*  patnu.**) 

II  behoUting]  L  e.  beholden. 

%  quit]  L  e.  requite. 
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Adam.  0  Peter,  Peter,  put  up  thy  sword,  I 
prithee  heartily,  into  thy  scahbard  ;  hold  io  your 
rapier ;  for  though  I  have  not  a  long  reacher,  I 
have  a  short  hitter. — Nay,  then,  gentlemen,  stay 
me,  for  my  choler  begins  to  rise  against  him ;  for 
mark  the  words,  *'  a*  paltry  jimith  "  I  0  horrible 
sentence  !  thou  hast  in  these  words,  I  will  stand 
to  ity  libelled  against  all  the  sound  horses,  whole 
horses,  sore  horses,  coursers,  curtals,  jades,  cuts, 
hackneys,  and  mares :  whereupon,  my  friend,  in 
their  defence,  I  give  thee  this  curse, — thouf 
shalt  nott  be  worth  a  horse  of  thine  own  this 
seven  year. 

Clown,  I  prithee,  smith,  is  your  occupation  so 
excellent  1 

Adam.  "A  paltry  smith"  !  why,  I'll  stand  to 
it,  a  smith  is  lord  of  the  four  elements ;  for  our 
iron  is  made  of  the  earth,  our  bellows  blow  out 
air,  our  floor  holds  fire,  and  our  forge  water. 
Nay,  sir,  we  read  in  the  Chronicles  that  there 
was  a  god  of  our  occupation. 

Clown,  Ay,  but  he  was  a  cuckold. 

Adam.  That  was  the  reason,  Bir,§  he  called 
your  father  cousin.  **  Paltry  smith  "  !  why,  in 
this  one  word  thou  hast  defaced  their  worshipful 
occupation. 

Clown,  As  how  % 

Adam.  Marry,  sir,  I  will  stand  to  it,  that  a 
smith  in  his  kind  is  a  physician,  a  surgeon,  and  a 
barber.  For  let  a  horse  take  a  cold,  or  be 
troubled  with  the  hots,  and  we  straight  give  him 
a  potion  or  a  purgation,  in  such  physical  manner 
that  he  mends  straight:  if  he  havo  outward 
diseases,  as  the  spavin, ||  splcnt,  ringbone,  wind- 
gall,  or  fashion,  ^f  or,  sir,  a  galled  back,  we  let 
him  blood  and  clap  a  plaster  to  him,  with  a 
pestilence,  that  mends  Lim  with  a  very  vengeance : 
now,  if  his  mane  grow  out  of  order,  and  he  have 
any  rebellious  hairs,  we  straight  to  our  shears 
and  trim  him  with  what  out  it  please  us,  pick 
his  ears,  and  make  him  neat.  Marry,  indeed,  sir, 
we  are  slovens  for  one  thing ;  we  never  use  any 
musk-balls  to  wash  him  with,  and  the  reason  is, 
sir,  because  he  can  woo  without  kissing. 

Clown,  Well,  sirrah,  leave  off  these  praises  of  a 
smith,  and  bring  us  to  the  best  ale  in  the  town. 

Adam,  Now,  sir,  I  bave'a  feat  above  all  the 
smiths  in  Nineveh ;  for,  sir,  I  am  a  philosopher 


»a]  The4to.  of  1598  "of  a." 

t  thoul  Not  in  the  4to.  of  1694. 

X  not\  Not  in  the  4to.  of  1598. 

S  iir]  Not  in  the  4to.  of  1594. 

II  tpavin]  The  three  first  4to8.  "ipuing." 

f /(tuAiwiJ  A  corruption  of  the  French /areirt,--farcy. 


that  can  dispute' of  the  nature  of  ale;  for  mark 
you,  sir,  a  pot  of  ale  consists  of  four  parts, — 
imprimis  the  ale,  the  toast^  the  ginger,  and  the 
nutmeg. 

down.  Excellent! 

Adam,  The  ale  is  a  restorative,  bread  is  a 
binder,  mark  you,  sir,  two  excellent  points  in 
physic :  the  ginger,  O,  ware  of  that  1  the  philoso- 
phers have  written  of  the  nature  of  ginger,  'Us 
expulsitive  in  two  degrees;  you  shall  hear  the 
sentence  of  Qalen ; 

'*  It  will  make  a  man  belch,  ooagh,  and  Cart, 
And  is  a  great  comfort  to  the  heart," 

a  proper  posy,  I  promise  you :  but  now  to  the 
noble  virtue  of  the  nutmeg;  it  is,  Baith  one 
ballad,  (I  think  an  EngUsh  Roman  was  the 
author,)  an  underlayer  to  the  brains,  for  when 
the  ale  gives  a  buffet  to  the  head,  0  the  nutmeg ! 
that  keeps  him  for  a*  while  in  temper.  Thus 
you  see  the  description  of  the  virtue  of  a  pot  of 
ale.  19  ow,  sir,  to  put  my  physical  precepts  in 
pi*actice,  follow  me :  but  afore  I  step  any  further^ 

Clown.  What's  the  matter  now  ? 

Adam^  Why,  seeing  I  have  provided  the  ale, 
who  is  the  purveyor  for  the  wenches?  for, 
masters,  take  this  of  me,  a  cup  of  ale  without  a 
wench,  why,  alas,  'tis  like  an  egg  without  salt,  or 
a  red-herring  without  mustard  ! 

Clown,  Lead  us  to  the  ale :  we'll  have  wenches 
enough,  I  warrant  thee.  [SxeunL 

Oseat.  Iniquity  seeks  out  companions  stil^ 
And  mortal  men  are  armM  to  do  ilL 
London,  look  on,  this  matter  nips  thee  near : 
Leave  off  thy  riot,  pride,  and  sumptuous  cheer; 
Spend  less  at  board,  and  spare  not  at  the  door, 
But  aid  the  infant,  and  relieve  the  poor ; 
Else  seeking  mercy,  being  merciless. 
Thou  be  adjudged  to  endless  heaviness. 

Bnier  the  Usiirer,  Tboastbulus^  ond  Alcon.  f 
Usurer,  Come  on,  I  am  every  day  troubled 
with  those  needy  companions :  what  news  with 
you  ?  what  wind  brings  you  hither  ? 

Thras.  Sir,  I  hope,  how  far  soever  you  make  it 
off,  you  remember,  too  well  for  me,  that  this  is 
the  day  wherein  1  should  pay  you  money  that  I 
took  up  of  you  alat«  in  a  commodity.^ 

•  a]  Not  in  the  4to.  of  1594. 

t  Thra^ifbtUtUt  ami  Alcon]  Throughout  the  two  first 
scones  where  these  |)er8onage8  appear,  the4tos.  designate 
them  "o  Young  Oentleman  and  a  Poor  Man." 

t  a  commodity]  i.  e.  goods^  which  the  prodigal  took  as 
a  part  of  the  sum  he  wished  to  borrow  fh>m  the  usurer, 
and  which  he  was  to  turn  into  cash  in  the  best  way  he 
was  able. 
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Ale.  And,  sir,  Bir-revereuce  of  your  manhood 
and  gentry,  I  have  brought  home  such  money  as 
you  lent  me.      ^ 

Usurer,  Tou,  young  gentleman,  is  my  money 
ready  1 

Thras.  Truly,  sir,  this  time  was  so  shorty  the 
commodity  so  bad,  and  the  prpmise  of  friends  so 
broken,  that  I  could  not  provide  it  against  the 
day,  wherefore  I  am  come  to  entreat  you  to  stand 
my  friend,  and  to  favour  me  with  a  longer  time, 
and  I  will  make  you  sufficient  consideration. 

Usurer,  Is  the  wind  in  that  doorl  If  thou 
bast  my  money,  so  it  is :  I  will  not  defer  a  day, 
an  hour,  a  minute,  but  take  the  forfeit  of  the 
bond. 

Thras,  I  pray  you,  sir,  consider  that  my  loss 
was  great  by  the  commodity  I  took  up:  you 
know,  sir,  I  borrowed  of  you  forty  pounds, 
whereof  I  had  ten  pounds  in  money,  and  thirty 
pounds  in  lutestrings,*  which  when  I  came  to 
sell  again,  I  could  get  but  five  poimds  for  them, 
so  had  I,  sir,  but  fifteen  pounds  for  my  forty. 
In  consideration  of  this  ill  bargain,  I  pray  you, 
airy  give  me  a  month  longer. 

Usurer.  I  answered  thee  afore,  not  a  minute  : 
what  have  I  to  do  how  thy  bargain  proved  ?  I 
have  thy  hand  set  to  my  book  that  thou  receivedst 
forty  pounds  of  me  in  money. 

Tkras.  Ay,  sir,  it  was  your  device  that,  to 
colour  the  statute,  but  your  conscience  knows 
what  I  had. 

Ale,  Friend,  thou  speakest  Hebrew  to  him 
when  thou  talkest  to  him  of  conscience ;  for  he 
hath  as  much  conscience  about  the  forfeit  of  an 
obligation  aa  my  blind  mare,  God  bless  her,  hath 
over  a  manger  of  oats. 

Thras.  Then  there  is  no  favour,  sir  ? 

Usurer.  Come  to-morrow  to  me,  and  see  how  I 
will  oae  thee. 

ThreLS.  Ko,  covetous  caterpillar,  know  that  I 
have  made  extreme  shift  rather  than  I  would  fall 
into  the  hands  of  such  a  ravening  panther :  and 
therefore  here  is  thy  money,  and  deliver  me  tho 
recognisance  of  my  lands. 

Usurer  [aside].  What  a  spite  is  this, — ^bath 
sped  of  his  crowns  1  if  he  had  missed  but  one 
half-hour,  what  a  goodly  farm  had  I  gotten  for 
forty  pounds  1  well,  'tis  my  cursed  fortune.    0, 


•  bde^rinfft]  Comparo  Naah's  Summer's  laH  Will  and 
Talammit,  1800 ;  "  I  knowe  one  spent,  in  Icssc  then  a  yere, 
•jght  and  fifty  pounds  in  mustard,  and  an  other  that 
ramie  in  det.  in  the  apace  of  foure  or  fine  yecre,  aboue 
foureCeene  thoosaad  pound  in  UUc-ttrings  and  gray 
paper."  Sig.  B  4. 


have  I  no  shift  to  make  him  forfeit  his  recog- 
nisance? 

Thras.  Come,  or,  will  you  despatch,  and  tell 
your  money  1  [It  strikes  four  o\lock. 

Usurer  [aside\.  Stay,  what  is  this  o'clock  f  four: 
— ^let  me  see, — **  to  be  paid  between  the  hours  of 
three  and  four  in  the  afternoon :  **  this  goes  right 
for  me. — ^You,  sir,  hear  you  not  the  clock,  and 
have  you  not  a  counterpane*  of  your  obligation  ? 
The  hour  is  past,  it  was  to  be  paid  between  three 
and  four :  and  now  the  clock  hath  strucken  four : 
I  will  receive  none,  I'll  stand  to  the  forfeit  of  the 
recognisance. 

Thras,  Why,  sir,  I  hope  you  do  but  jest ;  why, 
'tis  but  four,  and  will  you  for  a  minute  take 
forfeit  of  my  bond?  If  it  were  so,  sir,  I  was 
here  before  four. 

Usurer.  Why  didst  thou  not  tender  thy  money, 
then  ?  if  I  offer  thee  injury,  take  the  law  of  me, 
complain  to  the  judge  :  I  will  receive  no  money. 

Ale.  Well,  sir,  I  hope  you  will  stand  my  good 
master  for  my  cow.  I  borrowed  thirty  shilliogs 
on  her,  and  for  that  I  have  paid  you  eighteen- 
pence  a  week,  and  for  her  meat  you  have  had 
her  milk,  and  I  tell  you,  sir,  she  gives  a  pretty 
sup :  now,  sir,  here  is  your  money. 

Usurer.  Hang,  beggarly  knave  !  comest  to  me 
for  a  cow  ?  did  I  not  bind  her  bought  and  sold 
for  a  penny,  and  was  not  thy  day  to  have  paid 
yesterday  ?    Thou  gettest  no  cow  at  my  hand. 

Ale.  No  cow,  sir  I  alas,  that  word  "no  cow** 
goes  as  cold  to  my  heart  as  a  draught  of  small 
drink  in  a  frosty  morning  !  *'  no  cow,**  sir !  why, 
alas,  alas.  Master  Usurer,  what  shall  become  of 
me,  my  wife,  and  my  poor  child  ? 

Usurer.  Thou  gettest  no  cow  of  me,  knave :  I 
cannot  stand  prating  with  you,  I  must  be  gone. 

Ale.  Nay,  but  hear  you.  Master  Usurer :  "  no 
cow  "  !  why,  sir,  hero's  your  thirty  shillings :  I 
have  paid  you  eighteen-ponce  a  week,  and  there- 
fore there  is  reason  I  should  have  my  cow. 

Usurer.  What  protest  thou  f  have  I  not 
answered  thee,  thy  day  is  broken  ? 

Ale.  Why,  sir,  alas,  my  cow  is  a  commonwealth 
to  me  t  for  first,  sir,  she  allows  me,  my  wife,  and 
son,  for  to  banquet  ourselves  withal,  butter, 
cheese,  whey,  curds,  cream,  sod-milk,  raw-milk, 
sour-milk,  sweet-milk,  and  butter-milk:  besides, 
sir,  she  saved  me  every  year  a  penny  in  almanacs, 
for  she  was  as  good  to  me  as  a  prognostication ; 
if  she  had  but  set  up  her  tail,  and  have  galloped 

*  courUerpane]  i.  e.  one  jMirt  of  a  pair  of  deeda :  we  n«w. 
Bay  cownUrpart.  ' 
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about  the  mead^  my  little  boy  was  able  to  say, 
"0,  father,  there  will  be  a  storm";  her  Tory 
tail  was  a  calendar  to  me  :  and  now  to  lose  my 
cow  1  alas.  Master  Usurer,  take  pity  upon  me  I 

Usurer,  I  have  other  matters  to  talk  on  :  fare- 
well, fellows. 

Tkras,  Why,  but,  thou  eovetous  'churl,  wilt 
thou  not  receiye  thy  money,  and  deliver  me  my 
recognisance  1 

Utunr,  I'll  deliver  thee  none ;  if  I  have 
wroiiged  thee,  seek  thy  mends  at  tho  law.   [BxlU 

Thrat,  And  so  I  will,  insatiable  peasant. 

AU.  And,  sir,  rather  than  I  will  put  up  this 
word  "no  cow,"  I  will  lay  my  wife's  best  gown 
to  pawn.  I  tell  you,  sir,  when  the  slave  uttered 
this  word  "no  cow,"  it  struck  to  my  heart,  for 
my  wife  shall  never  have  one  so  fit  for  her  turn 
again ;  for,  indeed,  sir,  she  is  a  woman  that  hath 
her  twiddling-stringa  broke. 

Thrcu.  What  meanest  thou  by  that,  fellow  1 

Ale.  yLnrrj,  sir,sir-reverenceof  your  manhood, 
she  breaks  wind  behind :  and  indeed,  sir,  when 
she  sat  milking  of  her  cow[8]  and  let  a  fart,  my 
other  cows  would  start  at  the  noise,  and  kick 
down  the  milk,  and  away ;  but  this  cow,  sir,  the 
gentlest  oow  !  my  wife  might  blow  whilst  *  she 
burst :  and  having  such  good  conditions,  shall  tho 
Usurer  come  upon  me  with  "no  cow"?  Nay, 
sir,  before  I  pocket  up  this  word  "  no  cow,"  my 
wife's  gown  goes  to  the  lawyer :  why,  alas,  sir, 
'tis  as  ill  a  word  to  me  as  "  no  crown  "  to  a  king ! 

Thras.  Well,  fellow,  go  with  me,  and  Til  help 
thee  to  a  lawyer. 

Ale.  Marry,  and  I  will,  sir.  No  cow!  well, 
the  world  goes  hard.  [Exeunt. 

(heas.  Where  hateful  usury 
Is  counted  husbandry ; 
Where  merciless  men  rob  the  poor, 
And  the  needy  are  thrust  out  of  door ; 
Where  gain  is  held  for  conscience. 
And  men's  pleasiu'es  are  all  on  pence ; 
Where  young  gentlemen  forfeit  their  lands. 
Through  riot,  into  the  usurer's  hands ; 
Where  poverty  is  despis'd,  and  pity  banish'd. 
And  mercy  indeed  utterly  vanish'd ; 
Where  men  esteem  more  of  money  than  of  Qod ; 
Let  that  land  look  to  feel  his  wrathful  rod  : 
For  there  is  no  sin  more  odious  in  his  sight 
Than  where  usury  defrauds  the  poor  of  his  right. 
London,  take  heed,  these  sius  abound  in  thee ; 
The  poor  complain,  the  widows  wrongM  be ; 
Tho  gentlemen  by  subtlety  are  spoiled ; 


*  KhiUt]  I  0.  until. 


The  ploughmen  lose  the  crop  for  which  they 

toil'd : 
Sin  reigns  in  thee,  0  London,  every  hour; 
Repent,  and  tempt  not  thus  the  heavei^y  power. 

Snter  Bkmxlia,  teUk  Alvida  and  a  train  of  Ladies, 
in  all  royaUy. 

Remil.  Fair  queen,  yet  handmaid*  onto  Basni's 
love. 
Tell  me,  is  not  my  state  asf  glorious 
As  Juno's  pomp,  when  tir^d  with  heaven's  despoil. 
Clad  in  her  vestments  spotted  all  with  stars, 
She  cross'd  the  silver  path  unto  her  Jove  1 
Is  not  Remilia  far  more  beauteous, 
Rich'd^r  with  the  pride  of  nature  s  excellence,^ 
Than  Venus  in  the  brightest  of  her  shine  ? 
My  hairs  surpass  they  not  Apollo's  locks  ? 
Are  not  my  tresses  curl6d  with  such  art 
As  Love  delights  to  hide  him  in  their  fair1|| 
Doth  not  mine  eye^  shine  like  the  morning  lamp 
That  tells  Aurora  when  her  love  will  come  ? 
Have  I  not  stoln  the  beauty  of  the  heavens^ 
And  plac'd  it  on  the  feature  of  my  &ce  1 
Can  any  goddess  make  compare  with  me^ 
Or  match  her  with  the  fair  Remilia  ? 

Alviy.  The  beauties  that  proud  Pans  saw 
from**  Troy, 
Mustering  in  Ida  for  the  golden  ball, 
Were  not  so  gorgeous  as  Remilia. 

RemU.  I  have  trick'd  my  trammels  up  with 
richest  balm, 
And  made  my  perfumes  of  the  purest  myrrh : 
The  precious  drugs  that  iBgypt's  wealth  affords, 
The  costly  paintingsff  fetch 'd  from  curious  Ty***    ^ 
Have  mended  in  my  face  what  nature  mias'd.      1^ 
Am  I  not  the  earth's  wonder  in  my  looks  ? 

Alvi.  The  wonder  of  the  earth,  and  pride  of 
heaven. 

Remil,  Look,  Alvida,  a  hair  stands  not  anuss ; 
For  women's  locks  ore  trammels  of  conceit, 
Which  do  entangle  Love  for  all  his  wiles. 

Alvi.  Madam,  unless  you  coy  it  trick  and  trim. 
And  play  the  civil^t  wanton  ero  you  yield. 


*  Itandtnaid]  Tho  4to3.  *' handmaids." 

t  «]  Tho  4to.  of  1598  "so." 

t  Ri<h'd\  The  4to.  of  1698  "  Rich." 

$  exedUnce]  The  4to.  of  1698  "cxccllende." 

II /ttir]  i.c.  beauty. 

^  tyt]  Tho  4to.  of  1694  **eyno.*' 

••/ram]  Qy.  '"fore"? 

Upaintingf]  The  4to.  of  1698  "painting." 

tt  civil]  L  0.  grave,  sober,— in  which  Ronse  the  word 
was  formerly  often  used.  Compare  a  panage  of  oar 
author's  A'evtr  too  late  (already  cited  in  the  Acewnt  of 
Oreene  and  his  WHHngt,  p.  8),  where  he  is  speaking  of  the 
courtezans  of  Troynovaut  (L  e.  London);   "their  looks 
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Smiting  disdain  of  pleasures  with  your  tongue. 
Patting  your  princely  Rasni  on  the  cheek 
When  he  presumes  to  kiss  without  consent, 
Tou  mar  the  market :  beauty  naught  avails : 
Tou  must  be  proud ;  for  pleasures  hardly  got 
Are  sweet  if  once  attained. 

MeMtL  Fair  Alvida, 
Thy  counsel  makes  Remilia  passing  wise. 
Suppose  that  thou  wert  Rasni's  mightiness. 
And  I  Remilia,  prince  of  excellence. 

Ahi,  I  would  be  master  then  of  love  and  thee. 

HemiL  "  Of  love  and  me  ]  proud  and  disdainful 
king, 
Barest  thou  presume  to  touch  a  deity, 
Before  she  grace  thee  with  a  yielding  smile  ? " 

Alvi,  *'  Tut,  my  Remilia,  be  not  thou  so  coy ; 
Say  nay,  and  take  it."* 

ItemiL  '*  Careless  and  unkind  I 
Talks  Rasni  to  Remilia  in  such  sort. 
As  if  If  did  enjoy  a  himian  form  1 
Look  on  thy  love,  behold  mine  eyes  divine, 
And  dar^st  thou  twit  me  with  a  woman's  fault  ? 
Ah  Rasni,  thou  art  rash  to  judge  of  me : 
I  tell  thee,  Flora  oft  hath  woo'd  my  lips 
To  lend  a  rose  to  beautify  her  spring  ; 
The  sea-nymphs  fetch  their  lilies  from  my  cheeks : 
Then  thou  unkind"! — and  hereon  would  I  weep. 

Alvu  And  here  would  Alvida  resign  her  charge : 
For  were  I  but  in  thought  th'  Assyrian  king, 
I  needs  must  quite  thy  tears  with  kisses  sweet, 
And  craTO  a  pardon  with  a  friendly  touch : 
Tou  know  it,  madam,  though  I  teach  it  not, 
The  touch  I  mean,  yousmilo  whenas  you  think  it 

Bemil,  How  am  I  pleas'd  to  hear  thy  pretty 
prate, 
According  to  the  humour  of  my  mind  I 
Ah,  nymphs,  who  fairer  than  Remilia  1 
The  gentle  winds  have  woo'd  me  with  their  sighs, 
The  frowning  air  hath  clear'd  when  I  did  smile ; 
And  when  I  trac'd  upon  the  tender  t  grass, 
Love,  that  makes  warm  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
Lift  up  his  crest  to  kiss  Remilia's  foot ; 
Juno  still  entertains  her  amorous  Jots 
With  new  delights,  for  fear  he  look  on  me ; 

. . .  .coutaine  modesty,  mirth,  chastity,  wontouuess,  and 
what  not;  and  she  that  holdeth  in  her  eie  most  ciuiVUy^ 
hath  oa  in  hir  heart  most  dishonestic/'  Ac.  Tet  Mr. 
Collier  (note  on  Shaktrpeart^  vol  v.  p.  101,  ed.  1858) 
boldly  asserts  that  "civil"  in  our  text  ia  a  misprint  for 
"crueL'* 

*  "Say  nay,  ami  take  it."\  A  proverbial  expression :  so 
in  Shakespeare's  Richard  HI.  act  iii.  so.  7 ; 

'*  Play  the  nudtTs  part,  —ttill  annrer  nay,  and  take  it." 

t  i]  Th«  4tos.  of  1598  and  1617  "  he." 

X  ttnder]  Not  In  the  4to.  of  1608. 


The  phoenix'  feathers  are  become  my  fan. 
For  I  am  beauty's  phoenix  in  this  world. 
Shut  close  these  curtains  straight,  and  shadow  me, 
For  fear  Apollo  spy  me  in  his  walks, 
And  scorn  all  eyes,  to  see  Remilia's  eyes. 
Nympbs,  eunuchs,*  sing,  for  Mayors  draweth 

nigh; 
Hide  mo  in  closure,  let  him  long  to  look : 
For  were  a  goddess  fairer  than  am  I, 
I'll  scale  t  the  heavens  to  pull  her  from  the  place. 
\They  draw  the  eurlaim,  and  mutieplayt. 

AlvL  Believe  me,  though  she  say  that  she  is 
fairest, 
I  think  my  penny  silver  by  her  leave. 

Enter  "Rabsi,  teilh  Radaoov  and  Lords  in  pomp,  who  make 
a  teard  about  Rabmi  ;  alio  the  Magi  in  great  pomp. 

Rasni,  Magi,  for  love  of  Rasni,  by  your:{:  art. 
By  magic  frame  an  arbour  out  of  hand. 
For  fair  Remilia  to  disport  her  in. 
Meanwhile  I  will  bethink  me  on  further  §  pomp. 

{Exit. 
The  Magi  with  their  rode  heat  the  grovmd,  and  from  under 
the  eauie  rieee  a  brave  arbour:  Rasxi  returm  in 
anMher  mit,  while  the  trumpets  toiauL 

Eatni,  Blest  be  ye,  men||  of  art,  that  grace  me 
thus. 
And  blessM  be  this  day  where  Hymen  hies 
To  join  in  union  pride  of  heaven  and  earth  1 

[Lightning  and  thunder,  uherewi^  Rjcmiua  i*  atrudcen. 

What  wondrous  threatening  noise  is  this  I  hear  1 
What  flashing  lightnings  trouble  our  delights  ? 
Wb^  I  draw  near  Remilia's  royal  tent, 
I  waking  dream  of  sorrow  and^  mishap. 

Radag.  Dread  not,  0  king,  at  ordinary  chance ; 
These  are  but  conmion  exhalations. 
Drawn  from  the  earth,  in  substance  hot  and  dry. 
Or  moist  and  thick,  or  meteors  combust, 
Matters  and  causes  incident  to  time, 

*  eunttc/a]  The  4toe.  "  Knxmckes." — Compare  the  fol- 
lowing lines ; 

'*  And  let  the  eunuchs  play  you  all  asleep." 

p.  135,  sec  col. 
*^Eunuch$,  play  hymns  to  praise  his  deity." 

p.  136,  first  eoL 
"Play,  e«ftuc/U,  ^ng  in  honour  of  her  name." 

p.  137,  first  col. 
t  Til  scale,  Ac]  Our  early  writers  frequently  xise  /  will, 
thou  wilt,  &c,  in   passages  where  wo   might   expect 
/  wotUd,  thou  wouldest,  &c.    8o  Shakespeare  ,* 

*'If  I  should  tell  thee  o'er  this  thy  day's  work, 
Thou'U  not  believe  thy  deeds,"  &c. 

Ooriolanus,  act  L  so.  9. 
J  your]  The  4to.  of  1608  "oiu-." 

i  further]  The  4to.  of  1508  "surth,  a."    This  line  may 
bo  restored  to  metro  by  a  transposition, — 

*'  Meanwhile  on  further  pomp  I  will  bethink  mo." 
n  men]  The  throe  first  4tos.  "  man." 
^  and]  The  4to.  of  1698  **  or. 

4L,' 
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Enkindled*  in  the  fiery  region  first. 
Tut,  be  not  now  a  Roman  augurer  : 
Approach  the  tent,  look  on  Remilia. 
Satni,  Thou  hast  confirm'd  my  doubts,  kind 
Radagon. — 
Now  ope,  ye  folds,  where  queen  of  favour  f  sits, 
Carrying  a  net  within  her  curled  looks. 
Wherein  the  Qraces  are  entangled  oft ; ; 
Ope  like  th'  imperial  gates  where  Phoebus  sits, 
Whenas  he  means  to  woo  his  Clytia. 
Nocturnal  cares,  ye  blomiBhers  of  bliss, 
Cloud  not  mine  eyes,  whilst  I  behold  her  £eu3e. — 

Remilia,  my  delight  1 — she  answereth  not 

IHe  draws  the  curiaint,  and  finds  her  atrudcm 
Hack  with  thunder. 

How  pale  !  as  if  bereay'd  in  fiital  meads, 
The  balmy  breath  hath  left  her  bosom  quite  : 
My  Hesperus  by  cloudy  death  is  blent  J. — 
Villains,  away,  fetch  syrups  of  the  Indo, 
Fetch  balsamo,  the  kind  preserve  of  life. 
Fetch  wine  of  Greece,  fetch  oils,  fetch  herbs, 

fetch  all. 
To  fetch  her  life,  or  I  will  faint  and  die. 

[They  bring  in  all  these,  and  qffer  /  naught  prevails.  $ 

Herbs,  oils  of  Inde,  alas,  there  naught  preyailB  §  1 
Shut  are  the  day-bright  eyes  that  made  me  see, 
Lock'd  aro  the  gems  of  joy  in  dens  of  death ; 
Yet  triumph  I  on  fate,  and  he  on  her : 
Malicious  mistress  of  inconstancy, 
Damn'd  be  thy  name,  that  hast||  obscured  my 

joy.— 
Kings,  viceroys,!  princes,  rear  a  royal  tomb 
For  my  Remilia ;  bear  her  from  my  sight. 
Whilst  I  in  tears  weep  for  Remilia. 

[They  bear  Rkmiua's  body  out. 
Radag.   What  moketh  Rasni  moody  ?  loss  of 
one? 
As  if  no  more  were  left  so  fair  as  she. 
Behold  a  dainty  minion  for  the  nonce,** — 
Fair  Alvida,  the  Paphlagonian  queen  : 
Woo  her,  and  leave  this  weeping  for  the  dead. 
JRasni.  What,,  woo    my    subject's    wife    that 

honoureth  me  ! 
JRadag,  Tut,  kings  this  m«um,  timrn  should  not 
know: 
Is  she  not  fair?  is  not  her  husband  hence? 


•  Enkindled]  The  4to.  of  1698  **  In  kindUng." 
t  favour]  i-  0.  beauty. 

I  blent \  i.  o.  destroyed,  polluted,— from  the  verb  blend, 
which  in  its  original  sense  means  to  mingle,  confound. 
—The  4to.  of  1698  "bent." 

$  prevails )  L  e.  avails. 

II  hast]  The  4to.  of  1698  **hath." 

ji  viceroys]  The  4to.  of  1693  "viceroy." 
••*  nonce]  i.  e.  occasion. 


Hold,  take  her  at  the  hands  of  Radagon ; 
A  pretty  peat  to  drive  your  mourn  away. 

Jicuni,  She  smiles  on  me,  I  see  she  is  mine 
own.— 
Wilt  thou  be  Rasni's  royal  paramour  ? 

Badag,    She  blushing  yields  .consent. — ^Make 
no  dispute : 
The  king  is  sad,  and  must  be  gladded  straight ; 
Let  Paphlagonian  king  go  mourn  meanwhile. 

[Thruds  BAsm  and  Alvida  oui  /  and  so  they  aU  exeunt. 

OseoB.  Pride  hath  his  judgment :  London^  look 
about ; 
'Til  not  enough  in  show  to  be  devout. 
A  fury  now  from  heaven  to  lands  unknown 
Hath  made  the  prophet  speak,  not  to  his  own. 
Fly,  wantons,*  fly  this  pride  and  vain  attire. 
The  seals  to  set  your  tender  hearts  on  fire : 
Be  faithful  in  the  promise  you  have  past, 
Else  God  will  plague  and  punish  at  the  last. 
When  lust  is  hid  in  shroud  of  wretched  life, 
Wlien  craft  doth  dwell  in  bed  of  married  wife, 
Mark  butt  the  prophets,  we  that  shortly  shows, 
After  death  expect  for  many  woes. 

Enter  Alcok  and  Thbasybulub,  with  the  Lawyer. 

Thr<u,  I  need  not,  sir,  discourse  unto  you  the 
duty  of  lawyers  in  tendering  the  right  cause  of 
their  clients,  nor  the  conscience  you  are  tied  unto 
by  higher  command :  therefore  suffice,  the  Usurer 
hath  done  me  wrong;  you  know  the  case ;  and, 
good  sir,  I  have  strained  myself  to  give  you  your 
fees. 

Lawyer.  Sir,  if  I  should  any  way  neglect  so 
manifest  a  truth,  I  were  to  be  accused  of  open 
perjury,  for  the  case  is  evident. 

Ale.  And  truly,  sir,  for  my  case,  if  you  help 
mo  not  for  my  matter,  why,  sir,  I  and  my  wife 
are  quite  undone ;  I  want  my  mease  t  of  milk 
when  I  go  to  my  work,  and  my  boy  his  bread  and 
butter  when  he  goes  to  school.  Master  Lawyer, 
pity  me,  for  surely,  sir,  I  was  fain  to  lay  my 
wife's  best  gown  to  pawn  for  your  fees :  when  I 
looked  upon  it,  sir,  and  saw  how  handsomely  it 
was  daubed  with  statute-lace,  and  what  a  fair 
mockado§  cape  it  had,  and  then  thought  how 
handsomely  it  became  my  wife, — truly,  sir,  my 
heart  is  made  of  butter,  it  melts  at  the  least  per- 
secution,— I  fell  on  weeping;  but  when  I  thought 
on  the  words  tlio  Usurer  gave  me,  "no  cow," 
then,  sir,  I  would  have  stript  her  into||  her  smock, 

•  wantons]  The  4to.  of  1598  "wanton." 

\  Mark  biU,  kc]  Some  corruption  in  this  couplet. 

X  tnease]  An  old  form  of  *'  mess." 

§  mockado]  Or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  ntock'vdveL 

II  into]  1.0.  unto.    See  note  t»  P«  111*  sec.  ooL 
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but  I  would  make  him  delirer  my  oow,  ere  I  had 
done :  therefore,  good  Master  Lawyer,  stand  my 
friend. 

Lawyer.  Trust  me,  &ther,  I  will  do  for  thee 
as  much  as  for  myself. 

AU.  Are  you  married,  sir? 

Lawyer,  Ay,  marry,  am  I,  father. 

Ale*  Then  good's  benison  light  on  you  and 
your  good  wife,  and  send  her  that  she  ho  never 
troubled  with  my  wife's  disease. 

Lawyer,  Why,  what's  thy  wife's  disease? 

Ale.  Truly,  sir,  she  hath  two  open  faults,  and 
one  privy  feiult.  Sir,  the  first  is,  she  is  too 
eloquent  for  a  poor  man,  and  hath  the  words  of 
arty  for  she  will  call  me  rascal,  rogue,  runagate, 
varlet,  vagabond,  slave,  and  knave  :  why,  alas,  sir, 
and  these  be  but  hQliday^tfirgs,  but  if  you  heard 
hetf|iworking-day  words,  in  faith,  sir,  they  be 
rattlers  like  thunder,  sir;  for  after  the  dew 
follows  a  storm,  for  then  am  I  sure  either  to  be 
well  buffeted,  my  face  scratched,  or  my  head 
broken :  and  therefore,  good  Master  Lawyer,  on 
my  knees  I  ask  it,  let  me  not  go  homo  again  to 
my  wife  with  this  word  "  no  cow  " ;  for  then  she 
will  ezerdse  her  two  faults  upon  me  with  all 
extremity. 

Lawyer »  Fear  not,  man.  But  what  is  thy  wife's 
privy  fault? 

Ale,  Truly,  sir,  that's  a  thing  of  nothing ;  alas, 
she,indeed,  sir-reverence  of  your  mastership,  doth 
use  to  break  wind  in  her  sleep. — 0,  sir,  here 
comes  the  Judge,  and  the  old  caitif  the  Usurer. 

BnUr  tht  Judge,  aUendedy  and  tht  Usurer. 

Usurer.  Sir,  here  is  forty  angels  for  you,  and  if 
at  any  time  you  want  a  hundred  pound  or  two, 
'tis  ready  at  your  command,  or  the  feeding  of 
three  or  four  fat  bullocks  :  whereas  these  needy 
slaves  can  reward  with  nothing  but  a  cap  and  a 
knee ;  and  therefore  I  pray  you,  sir,  favour  my 
case. 

Judge.  Fear  not^  sir,  FU  do  what  I  can  for  you. 

Usurer,  What,  Master  Lawyer,  what  make  you 
here ?  mine  adversary  for  these  clients? 

Latpyer.  So  it  chanceth  now,  sir. 

Usurer.  I  know  you  know  the  old  proverb, 
"  He  u  not  wise  that  is  not  wise  for  himself" :  I 
would  not  be  disgraced  in  this  action ;  therefore 
here  is  twenty  angels ;  say  nothing  in  the  matter, 
or*  what  you  say,  say  to  no  purpose,  for  the 
Judge  is  my  friend. 

Lawyer,  Let  me  alone,  I'll  fit  your  purpose. 

Judge,  Come,  where  are  these  fellows  tliat  arc 

♦orj  Tho4tos.  *'and." 


the  plantifik?  what  can  they  say  against  this 
honest  citizen  our  neighbour,  a  man  of  good 
report  amongst  all  men  ? 

AU.  Truly,  Master  Judge,  he  is  a  man  much 
spoken  of;  marry,  every  man's  cries  are  against 
him,  and  especially  we ;  and  therefore  I  think 
we  have  brought  our  Lawyer  to  touch  him  with 
as  much  law  as  will  fetch  his  lands  and  my  cow 
with  a  pestilence/ 

Thras.  Sir,  I  am  the  other  plaiutifi^  and  this  is 
my  coimsellor :  I  beseech  your  honour  be  favour- 
able to  me  in  equity. 

Judge,  0,  Signer  Mizaldo,  what  can 'you  say  in 
this  gentleman's  behalf? 

Lawyer,  Faith,  sir,  as  yet  little  good. — Sir,  tell 
you  your  own  case  to  the  Judge,  for  I  have  so 
many  matters  in  my  head,  that  I  have  almost 
forgotten  it. 

Thras.  Is  the  wind  in  that  door  ?  Why,  then, 
my  lord,  thus.  I  took  up  of  this  cursed  Usurer, 
for  so  I  may  well  term  him,  a  commodity  of 
forty  pounds,  whereof  I  received  ten  pound  in 
money,  and  thirty  pound  in  lute-strings,  whereof 
I  could  by  great  friendship  make  but  five  pounds  : 
for  the  assurance  of  this  bad  commodity  I  bound 
him  my  land  in  recognisance ;  I  came  at  my  day, 
and  tendered  him  his  money,  and  he  would  not 
take  it:  for  the  redress  of  my  open  wrong  I 
crave  but  justice. 

Judge,  What  soy  you  to  this,  sir  ? 

Usurer,  That  first  he  had  no  lute-strings  of 
me ;  for,  look  you,  sir,  I  have  his  own  hand  to 
my  book  for  the  receipt  of  forty  pound. 

Thras.  That  was,  sir,  but  a  device  of  him  to 
colour  the  statute. 

Judge,  Well,  he  hath  thine  own  hand,  and  we 
can  crave  no  more  in  law. — ^But  now,  sir,  he  says 
his  money  was  tendered  at  the  day  and  hour. 

Usurer,  This  is  manifest  contrary,  sir,  and  on 
that  I  will  depose ;  for  here  is  the  obligation,  "  to 
be  paid  between  three  and  four  in  the  afternoon," 
and  the  clock  struck  four  before  he  offered  it, 
and  the  words  be  ''between  three  and  four," 
therefore  to  be  tendered  before  four. 

Thras.  Sir,  I  was  there  before  four,  and  he  held 
me  with  brabbling*  till  the  clock  struck,  and 
then  for  the  breach  of  a  minute  he  refused  my 
money,  and  keptf  the  recognisance  of  my  land 
for  so  small  a  trifle. — Qood  Signer  Mizaldo, 
speak  what  is  law;  you  have  your  fee,  you  have 
heard   what  the  case  is,  and  therefore  do  me 

*  bralbling]  i.  o.  quarrelling,  squabbling, 
t  kept]  The  three  first  4to«.  *•  keeiKJ." 
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justice  and  right :  I  am  a  young  gentleman,  and 
speak  for  my  patrimony. 

LaiByer,  Faith,  sir,  the  case  is  altered ;  you  told 
me  it  before  in  another  manner :  the  law  goes 
quite  against  you,  and  therefore  you  must  plead 
to  the  Judge  for  &Your. 

Thrca,  0  execrable  bribery  ! 

Ale.  Faith,  Sir  Judge,  I  pray  you  let  me  be 
the  gentleman's  counsellor,  for  I  can  say  thus 
much  in  his  defence,  that  the  Usurer's  dock  is 
the  swiftest  clock  in  all  the  town :  'tis,  sir,  like  a 
woman's  tongue,  it  goes  ever  half-an-hour  before 
the  time ;  for  when  we  were  gone  from  him, 
other  clocks  in  the  town  struck  four. 

Judge,  Hold  thy  prating,  fellow : — and  you, 
young  gentleman,  this  is  my  ward :  look  better 
another  time  both  to  your  bargains  and  to  the 
payments ;  for  I  must  give  flat  sentence  against 
you,  that,  for  default  of  tendering  the  money 
between  the  hours,  you  have  forfeited  your 
recognisance,  and  he  to  have  the  land. 

Thr<u,  0  inspeakable  iojustico  1 

AU,  0  monstrous,  miserable,  moth*eaten  Judge ! 

Judge,  Now  you,  follow,  what  hare  you  to  say 
for  your  matter  1 

Ale,  Master  Lawyer,  I  laid  my  wife's  gown  to 
pawn  for  your  fees :  I  pray  you,  to  this  gear.* 

Laioyer,  Alas,  poor  man,  thy  matter  is  out  of 
my  head,  and  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  tell  it 
thyself. 

Ale.  1  hold  my  cap  to  a  noble f  that  the 
Usurer  hath  given  him  some  gold,  and  he,  chew* 
log  it  in  his  mouth,  hath  got  the  toothache  that 
he  cannot  speak. 

Judge,  Well,  sirrah,  I  must  be  short,  and 
therefore  say  on. 

Ale,  Master  Judge,  I  borrowed  of  this  man 
thirty  shillings,  for  which  I  left  him  in  pawn  my 
good  cow;  the  bargain  was,  he  should  have 
eighteen-pence  a  week,  and  the  cow's  milk  for 
usury :  now,  sir,  as  soon  as  I  had  gotten  the 
money,  I  brought  it  him,  and  broke  but  a  day, 
and  for  that  he  refused  his  money,  and  keeps  my 
cow,  sir. 

Judge.  Why,  thou  hast  given  sentence  against 
thyself,  for  in  breaking  thy  day  thou  hast  lost 
thy  cow. 

Ale.  Master  Lawyer,  now  for  my  ten  shilling?. 

•  ffear]  i.  o.  business. 

t  /  hold  my  cap  to  a  nobU]  i.  o.  I  bet  my  cap  to  a 
noble  (tho  gold  coin  so  colled). — Fart  of  tho  title-page  of 
our  author's  Second  and  last  part  of  Conny-catching,  d-c, 
runs  thus — "which  if  you  reade  without  laughing.  Jleyiue 
you  my  cap  for  a  noble  " :  soo  p.  79  of  the  present  voL 


Lawyer.  Faith,  poor  man,  thy  oaso  is  so  bad,  I 
shall  but  speak  against  thee. 

Ale.  'Twere  good,  then,  I  should  have  my  ten 
shillings  again. 

Lawyer.  'Tis  my  fee,  fellow,  for  ooming: 
wouldst  thou  have  me  come  for  nothing? 

Ale.  Why,  then,  am  I  like  to  go  home,  not 
only  with  no  cow,  but  no  gown :  this  gear  goes 
hard. 

Judge.  Well,  you  have  heard  what  fitvour  I 
can  show  you :  I  must  do  justice. — Come,  Master 
Mizoldo,— and  you,  sir,  go  home  with  me  to 
dinner. 

Ale.  Why,  but.  Master  Judge,  no  cow  S— and. 
Master  Lawyer,  no  gown  I 
Then  must  I  clean  run  out  of  the  town. 

[Exeunt  Judge,  attended.  Lawyer,  and  Usurer. 
How  cheer  you,  gentleman  1  you  cry  "  no  laiifls  " 
too;  the  Judge  hath  made  you  a  knight  for  a 
gentleman,  hath  dubbed  «you  Sir  John  Lack-land. 

Thras.  0  miserable  time,  wherein  gold  is  aboYe 
Qodl 

Ale.  Fear  not,  man ;  I  have  yet  a  fetch  to  get 
thy  lands  and  my  cow  again,  for  I  have  a  son  in 
the  court,  that  is  either  a  king  or  a  kingf  s  fellow, 
and  to  him  will  I  go  and  complain  on  the  Judge 
and  the  Usurer  both. 

Jhras.  And  I  will  go  with  thee,  and  entreat 
him  for  my  case. 

Ale.  But  how  shall  I  go  home  to  my  wife,  when 
I  shall  have  nothing  to  say  unto  her  but  ''no 
cow "  1  alas,  sir,  my  wife's  faults  will  Ml  upon 
me  ! 

Thras.  Fear  not ;  let's  go ;  111  quiet  her,  shalt 
see.  [iSreunt. 

Osea8.  Fly,  judges,  fly  corruption  in  your  court ; 
The  judge  of  truth  hath  made  your  judgment 

short. 
Look  so  to  judge,  that  at  the  latter  day 
Ye  be  not  judg'd  with  those  that  wend  astray. 
Who  posseth  judgment  for  his  private  gain, 
IIo  well  may  judge  he  is  adjudg'd  to  pain. 

Enter  Adam  and  the  crew  of  Ruffians  drunk. 

Adam*  Farewell,  gentle  tapster. — Masters,  as 
good  ale  as  ever  was  tapt ;  look  to  your  feet,  for 
the  ale  is  strong. — Well,  farewell,  gentle  tapster. 

First  JRuf.  [to  Second  JRuf.]  Why,  sirrah  slave, 
by  heaven's  maker,  thinkest  thou  the  wench 
loves t  thee  best  because  she  laughed  on  thee? 
give  me  but  such  another  word  and  I  will  throw 
the  pot  at  thy  bead. 

♦  Adam  J  Tho  4to3.  throughout  the  scene  "Clown":  but 
see  noto  f,  p.  119,  sec.  eoL 
t  lovee]  The  4to.  of  1698  "louc." 
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Adam.  8fW  no  drink,  apill  no  drink,  ths  kle  i« 
good :  m  tell  yon  wlut,  ala  is  als,  and  lo  I'll 
commend  me  to  70a  with  hearty  commeodatdona. 
— Fkroirall,  gentla  tapster. 

Seeaiui  Raf.  Why,  wherefbro,  peasant,  aeomest 
thou  that  the  wench  ahould  Iotb  me  1  look  bnt 
on  her  and  I'll  thnut  my  dagger  in  thy  hosom, 

Futt  Buf.  Well,  urrah,  well,  thou'tt  aa  thou'rt, 
and  so  111  take  thee. 

Second  Suf.  Why,  what  un  II 

Fint  At/.  Why,  what  thou  wilt ;  a  ilaTe. 

Second  Buf.  Then  take  that,  viUaio,  and  leant 
how  thou*  use  me  another  time. 

[Aoti  Fint  Rat 

Fird  A^  0, 1  am  ilain  I  [Dia. 

Saxmd  flu/.  That's  all  oae  to  me,  I  caro  not : 

now  will  1  in  to  my  wench,  and  callforafreah  pot. 

{Slit;  awl  UuntmaU  all  artfl  Adah. 

Adatn.  Ifay,  but  boar  ye,  take  me  with  ye,  for 

the  ale  ia  ale.— Cat  a  fresU  toaat,  tapster,  fill  me 

a  pot ;  here  ia  money,  I  am  no  beggar,  111  follow 

thee  aa  long  aa  the  ale  laata. — A  peatilence  on  the 

blooka  for  me,  for  I  might  hare  had  a  fidl :  well, 

if  we  ahall  have  no  ale,  I'll  ait  mo  down  ;  and  bo 

brawell,  gentle  tapater. 

[Bm  hifaUi  sht  On  dad  nan. 


JtMHi.  What  ilaugbter'd  wretch  lies  bleeding 
herebia  last, 
So  near  the  royal  palaee  of  the  kii^I 
Search  out  if  any  one  be  biding  nigh. 
That  can  diacoone  the  manner  of  hla  death. — 
Seat  thee,  fiur  Alvida,  the  fair  of  faira ; 
Let  not  the  objeett  once  offend  thine  eyes. 

Pint  Lord.  Be»'«  one  eita  hece  aaUep,  my  lord. 

JIani.   Wake  him,  and  make  inquiry  of  this 

Fint  Lord.  Siirah  yon  1  hearest  thou,  fellow  1 
Adam.   If  you  will  fill  a  &eah  pot,  here's  a 
peony,  or  ebe  brewell,  gentle  tapster. 
Firtt  Lord.  Bo  ia  drank,  my  lord. 
Aiuni.  Well  aport  with  him,  that  Alrida  maj 

I       ^rtt  Ltrd.  Sirrah,  thoa  fellow,  tbon  must 
I   come  to  the  king. 

I        Adam,  I  will  not  do  a  stroke  of  work  to-day, 
I    fur  the  als  ia  good  ale,  and  you  can  ask  but  a 
peony  for  a  pot,  no  more  by  the  statute. 

FtTtl  Lord.  Villain,  bere'a  theking;  thou  muit 

I        •Uni]Ths4to.oriHIB"ta." 

I        ( lAfdliJM]  The  thrMantitoa."('^otrlct  "—<)}'.  "llils 


Adai».  The  king  come,  to  an  ale-honse  I— 
Tapater,  fill  me  three  pota.— Where's  the  king  1 
is  this  be  1 — QiTO  me  your  band,  lax :  aa  good  ale 
aa  ever  wax  tapt;  job  shall  drink  wbUe'your 
akin  crack. 

Rami.  Buthearcatthou,fellow,  who  killed  this 

Adan.  Fll  tell  you,  air, — if  ycu  did  taate  of 
the  ale, — all  Nineveh  hath  not  auch  a  cup  of  ale,  it 
Sowers  in  the  cup,  sir;  by  my  troth,  I  spent 
eleren  pence,  beside  .three  races  of  ginger — 

Fami.  Answer  me,  knaTs,  to  my  quertion,  how 


lethism 


inl 


Adam.  Slun !  why,  [the]  ale  ia  atrong  ale,  'tia 
huSbapif  T  warrant  you,  'twill  make  a  man 
well. — Tapster,  ho  I  for  the  king  a  cup  of  ale 
and  ■  fresh  toast ;  hera'a  two  races  more. 

Alvi.  Why,  good  follow,  the  king  talks  not  of 
drink ;  he  would  have  thee  tell  him  how  this  man 
came  dead. 

Adam.  Dead  I  nay,  I  thbk  I  am  aliTO  yot,M]d 
will  drink  a  full  pot  ere  night :  but  hear  ye,  if  ye 
be  ths  wench  that  filled  us  drink,  why,  so,  do 
yonr  office,  and  giTO  ua  a  fresh  pot;  or  if  you  be 
the  tapster'a  wife,  why,  so,  wish  the  glass  dean. 

Aim.  He  is  so  drank,  my  lord,  there  is  no 
talking  wiUi  him. 

Adam.  Drunk  1  nay,  then,  wench,  I  am  not 
drunk:  thou'rt  a  shitten  quean  to  coll  me  drunk; 
I  tell  thee  I  am  not  drunk,  I  am  a  smith,  L; 

Firtt  Lord.  Sir,  here  cornea  one  perhapa  that 
can  tell. 

£M(rU<  Smith. 

EmiA.  Qod  save  you,  master. 

Ratni.  Smith, canst tboutell me howthis man 
came  dead) 

Smith,  Hay  it  please  your  highness,  my  man 
here  and  a  crew  of  them  went  to  the  ale-bouae, 
and  came  out  so  drunk  that  one  of  them  killed 
another;  and  now,  sir,  I  am  &in  to  leave  my 
■hop,  and  come  to  fetch  him  home. 

Ratni.  Some  of  you  cany  away  the  dead 
body :  dmuken  men  must  hare  their  fits ;  and, 
sirrah  smith,  hence  with  thy  man. 

Smith.  Sirrah  you,  rise,  come  go  with  me. 

Adam.  If  we  ahall  have  apot  of  ale,  let's  have 
it,  here's  money ;  hold,  tapster,  take  my  putsa. 

Smith.  Come,  then,  with  mo,  the  pot  stands 
full  in  the  house. 


iyjftojJ]  L  e.  itrong  slo,  w  11 
/]IfQtialho*to.  otliSS. 
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Adam.  I  am  for  yon,  let's  go,  thou'rt  on  honest 
tapster :  we'll  drink  six  pots  ere  we  part. 

[Reeunt  Smith,  Adam  ;  and  Attondanta  with  tht 
deadbodjf. 

JtamL  BeauteouSi  more  bright  than  beauty  in 
mine  eyes, 
TeU  me,  fSsdr  sweeting,  want'st  thou  anything 
Contain*d  within  the   threefold    oirde  of  the 

world,* 
That  may  make  Alvida  live  full  content  1 
Alvi,  Nothing,  my  lord ;  for  all  my  thoughts 
are  pleas'd 
Whenas  mine  eye  surfeits  with  Basni's  sight. 

Enter  the  Eivo  or  Paphlagoxia.  maleontent. 

JUuni,   Look  how  thy  husband  haunts  our 
royal  coiurt, 
How  still  his  sight  breeds  melancholy  storms. 
0  Alvida,  I  am  passingjf  passionate. 
And  Tex'd  with  wrath  and  anger  to  the  death  ! 
Mars,  when  he  held  fair  Venus  on  his  knee, 
And  saw  the  limping  smith  come  from  his  forge, 
Had  not  more  deeper  furrows  on:}:  his  brow 
Than  Basnl  hath  to  see  this  Paphlagon. 

Alvi.  Content  thee,  sweet,  Til  salve  thy  sorrow 
straight  ,* 
Rest  but  the  case  of  all  thy  thoughts  on  me, 
And  if  I  make  not  Rasni  blithe  again, 
Then  say  that  women's  fancies  have  no  shifts. 

K.  ofPaph,  Sham'st  thou  not,  Basnii  though 
thou  be'st  a  king, 
To  shroud  adultery  in  thy  royal  seat] 
Art  thou  arch-ruler  of  groat  Ninev A, 
^yho  shouldst  excel  in  virtue  as  in  state. 
And  wrongest  thy  friend  by  keeping  back  his  wife  1 
Have  I  not  battled  in  thy  troops  full  oft, 
'Qainst  Egypt,  Jewry,  and  proud  Babylon, 
Spending  my  blood  to  purchase  thy  renown. 
And  is  the  gpierdon  of  my  chivalry 
Ended  in  this  abusing  of  my  wife ! 
Restore  her  me,  or  I  will  from  thy  court. 
And  make  discourse  of  thy  adulterous  deeds. 

Mami,  Why,  take  her,  Paphlagon,  exclaim  not, 
man; 
For  I  do  prize  mine  honour  more  than  love. — 
Fair  Alvida,  go  with  thy  husband  home. 

Alvi.  How  dare  I  go,  sham'd  with  so  deep 
misdeed  ? 
Revenge  will  broil  within  my  husband's  breast, 

•  TeU  me,  fair  gieeeting,  toant'd  thou  anything 

Ctmtain'd  within  the  thre^old circle  o/lhtteorld,  &c.]  Qy. 
**  Tdl  wf,  fair  tweeting^  vanVgt  thou  aught  cotUain'U 

Within  the  thretfoM  circle  of  tht  world,"  &c. ! 
t  pauing]  The  4to.  of  1594  "paaaion." 
J  furrows  on]  The  4to.  of  1598  **  aorrowes  in." 


And  when  he  hath  me  in  the  court  at  home. 
Then  Alvida  shall  feel  revenge  for  all. 

Jtcuni,  What  say'st  thou.  King  of  Paphlagon,  to 
this! 
Tbou  heai^st  the  doubt  thy  wife  doth  stand  upon. 
If  she  hath*  done  amiss,  it  is  my  fault ; 
I  prithee  pardon  and  forgot  [it]  all. 

K,  ofPapk.  If  that  I  meant  not^  Rasni,  to  forgive. 
And  quite  foiget  the  follies  that  are  past, 
I  would  not  Youchf  her  presence  in  my  court ; 
But  she  shall  be  my  queen,  my  love,  my  life. 
And  Alvida  unto  her  Paphlagon, 
And  lov*d,  and  moVe  belovMthan  boforo. 

Rami,  What  sa/st  thou,  Alvida»  to  this  1 

Alfti.  That,  will  he  swear  it  to  my  lord  the  king, 
And  in  a  full  carouse  of  Qreekish  wine 
Drink  down  the  malice  of  his  deep  revenge, 
I  will  go  home,  and  love  him  new  again. 

Batni,  What  answers  Paphlagon  ]        [will  do. 

K.  of  Paph,  That  what  she  hath  requested  I 

Alvi,  Qo,  damosel,  [and]  fetch  me  that  sweet 
wine 
That  stands  within  my  t  closet  on  the  shelf; 
Poiu:  it  into  a  standing-bowl  of  gold, 
But,  on  thy  life,  taste  not  before  the  king  : 
Make  haste.  [Exit  Female  Attendant. 

Why  is  great  Rasni  melancholy  thus) 
If  promise  be  not  kept,  hate  all  for  me. 

[Wine brought  inhy  Female  Attendant 

Here  is  the  wine,  my  lord :  first  make  him  swear. 

K.  ofPaph.  By  Nineveh's  great  gods,  and  Nine- 
veh's great  king, 
My  thoughts  shall  never  be  to  wrong  my  wife  ! 
And  thereon  here's  a  full  carouse  to  her.  [Drinks. 

Alvi,  And  thereon,  Rasni,  here's  a  kiss  for  thee ; 
Now  mayst  thou  freely  fold  thine  Alvida. 

K,  ofPaph.  0, 1  am  dead !  obstruction's  of  my 
breath  ! 
The  poison  is  of  wondrous  sharp  effect. 
Cursed  be  all  adulterous  queans,  say  I ! 
And  cursing  so,  poor  Paphlagon  doth  die.    [Dies, 

Alvi.  Now,  have  I  not  salVd  the  sorrows  of 
my  lord  1 
Have  I  not  rid  a  rival  of  thy  loves  1 
What  say'st  thou,  Rasni,  to  thy  paramour  ? 

Rasni,  That  for  this  deed  Fll  deck  my  Alvida 
In  8endal,§  and  in  costly  sussapine, 
Border'd  with  pearl  and  India  diamond  ; 
I'll  cause  great  ^ol  perfume  all  his  winds 
With  richest  myrrh  and  curious  ambergreece. 


"  hath]  The  4to.  of  15i»8  "haiio." 

t  vouch]  The  4to.  of  1598  "  vouchaafo.*' 

J  my]  The  4to.  of  1598  "thy." 

S,  /lendal]  See  note  *,  p.  Ill,  see.  col. 


Come,  lovely  minion,  paragon  for  fair,* 
Come  follow  me,  sweet  goddess  of  mine  eye. 
And  taste  the  pleasures  Rasni  will  provide. 

[Bxeunt. 
(heat.  Where  whoredom  reigns,  there  murder 
follows  fast. 
As  falling  leaves  before  the  winter  blast 
A  wicked  life,  trained  up  in  endless  crime, 
Hath  no  regard  f  unto  the  latter  time. 
When  lechers  shall  be  punish'd  for  their  lust. 
When  princes  plagu'd  because  they  are  unjust. 
Foresee  in  time,  the  warning-bell  doth  toll ; 
Subdue  the  fleeh  by  prayer  to  save  the  soul : 
London,  behold  the  cause  of  others'  wrack, 
And  see:}:  the  sword  of  justice  at  thy  back  : 
Defer  not  off,  to-morrow  is  too  late  ; 
By  night  he  comes  perhaps  to  judge  thy  state. 

Jh(«r  Jonas. 
Jonoi,  From  forth  the  depth  of  my  imprisoned 
soul 
Steal  you,  my  sighs,  [to]  testify  my  pain ; 
Convey  on  wings  of  mine  immortal  tone 
My  zealous  prayers  unto  tho  starry  throne. 
Ah  merciful  and  just,  thou  dreadful  God  ! 
Where  is  thine  arm  to  lay  revengeful  strokes 
Upon  the  heads  of  our  rebellious  race  ? 
Lo,  Israel,  once  that  flouriah'd  like  the  vine. 
Is  barren  laid ;  the  beautiful  increase 
Is  wholly  blent,§  and  irreligious  zeal 
Encampeth  there  where  virtue  was  enthron'd : 
Alas,  the  while  the  widow  wants  relief. 
The  fatherless  b  wrong'd  by  naked  need. 
Devotion  sleeps  in  cinders  of  contempt. 
Hypocrisy  infects  the  holy  priest ! 
Ay  me,  for  this  !  woe  me,  for  these  misdeeds  ! 
Alone  I  walk  to  think  upon  the  world, 
And  sigh  to  see  thy  prophets  so  contemn'd, 
Alas,  contenm'd  by  curs6d  Israel ! 
Yet,  Jonas,  rest  content,  'tis  Israel's  sin 
That  caoseth  this ;  then  muse  no  more  thereon. 
But  pray  amends,  and  mend  thy  own  amiss. 

An  Angel  appears  to  Jonas. 
Angel,  Amittai's  son,  I  charge  thee  muse  no 
more: 
I  AM  hath  power  to  pardon  and  correct ; 
To  thee  pertains  to  do  the  Lord's  command. 
Qo  girt  thy  loins,  and  haste  thee  quickly  hence ; 
To  Nineveh,  that  mighty  city,  wend, 
And  say  this  message  from  the  Lord  of  host.^, 

•  /oir]  i.e.  beauty. 

t  retford]  Tho  4lo.  of  1608  "  reward." 

I  Me]  Tho  4to.  of  1598  '<mt." 

$  UaU]  See  note  t,  P- 124,  first  col. 


Preach  unto  them  these  tidings  from  thy  Gk)d ; — 
"  Behold,  thy  wickedness  hath  tempted  me. 
And  pierced  through  the  nine-fold  orbs  of  heaven : 

Repent,  or  else  thy  judgment  is  at  hand." 

[ThU  said,  the  Angel  vanUhes. 
Jonaa.  Prostrate  I  lie  before  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
With  humble  ears  intending  *  his  behest : 
Ah,  honour'd  be  Jehovah's  great  command  ! 
Then  Jonas  must  to  Nineveh  repair, 
Commanded  as  the  prophet  of  the  Lord. 
Great  dangers  on  this  journey  dot  await, 
But  dangers  none  where  heavens  direct  the  course. 
What  should  I  deem  ?    I  see,  yea,  sighing  see. 
How  Israel  8in[s],  yet  knows  t  the  way  of  truth. 
And  thereby  grows  the  bye-word  of  tho  world. 
How,  then,  should  God  in  judgment  be  so  strict 
'Gainst  those  who  never  heard  or  knew  his  power, 
To  threaten  utter  ruin  of  them  all  ? 
Should  I  report  this  judgment  of  my  God, 
I  should  incite  them  more  to  follow  sin, 
And  publish  to  the  world  my  country's  blame : 
It  may  not  be,  my  conscience  tells  me — no. 
Ah  Jonas,  wilt  thou  prove  rebellious,  then  ? 
Consider,  ere  thou  fall,§  what  error  is. 
My  mind  misgives  :  to  Joppa  will  I  fly,i| 
And  for  a  while  to  Tharsus  %  shape  my  course, 
Until  the  Lord  unfrct  his  angry  brows. 

Enter  certain  Merchants  of  Tharsus,  a  Master,  and  tonie 

Sailors. 

Mas,  Come  on,    brave  merchants ;   now  the 
wind  doth  serve. 
And  sweetly  blows  a  gale  at  west-south-west. 
Our  yards  across,  our  anchors  on  the  pike. 
What,  shall  wo  hence,  and  take  this  merry  gale  ? 

First  Mer.  Sailors,  convey  our  budgets  straight 
aboard, 
And  wo  will  recompense  your  pains  at  last  : 
If  once  in  safety  we  may  Tharsus  see. 
Master,  we'll  feast  these  merry  mates  and  thee. 

Mas,  Meanwhile  content  yourselves  with  silly 
cates ; 
Our  beds  are  boards,  our  feasts  are  full  of  mirth  : 
We  use  no  pomp,  we  are  the  lords  of  sea ; 
When  princes  sweat  in  care,  we  swink**of  glee. 

*  iiiUndijig]  i.e.  attending  to. 

t  do]  The4to.  ofl698  "to." 

X  How  Jsrcul  tin  \n\,  yd  known,  &:c.]  Ilad  it  not  been  for 
the  words  "knows"  and  "  grotett,"  the  old  reading  **  sin  ' 
might  have  stood : — "  thoy  made  peace  with  Israel,  and 
served  them."    ii  Samutl,  x.  19. 

%  fall]  Tlje  4to.  ofl594  "sail." 

\\JI.»\  Tho4to.  of  1598  "flco" 

^  Thariut\  Should,  of  course,  be  "  Torshish " :  but 
throughout  the  play  the  4tos.  have  "Thfumis";  and  so, 
in  all  probability,  tho  author  chose  to  write  the  name. 

**  twink]  i.  e.  toil,  labour. 
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Orion's  shonlden  and  the  Pointers  serve 
To  be  our  loadstars  in  tho  lingering  night ; 
The  beauties  of  Arcturus  we  behold ; 
And  though  the  sailor  is  no  bookman  held, 
He  knows  more  art  than  ever  bookmen  read. 
FvnA  Sai,  By  heavens,  well  said  in  honour  of 
our  trade ! 
Let's  see  the  proudest  scholar  steer  *  his  course, 
Or  shift  his  tides,  as  silly  sailors  do ; 
Then  will  we  yield  them  praise,  else  never  none. 
Fint  Mer.  Well  spoken,  fellow,  in  thine  own 
behal£ 
But  let  us  hence  ;  wind  tarries  none,  you  wot, 
And  tide  and  time  let  slip  is  hardly  got. 
Mat,  March  to  the  haven,  merchants ;  I  follow 
you.  [Exeunt  Merchants. 

Jotuu.  [aside,']  Now  doth  occasion  further  my 
desires; 
I  find  companions  fit  to  aid  my  flight. — 
Stay,  sir,  I  pray,  and  hear  a  word  or  two. 
Mai.  Say  on,  good  friend,  but  briefly,  if  you 
please; 
My  passengers  by  this  time  are  aboard,    [solves  ? 
Jonas,  Whither  pretend  f  you  to  embark  your- 
Mas,  To  Tharsus,  sir,  and  here  in  Joppa-haven 
Our  ship  is  prest^  and  ready  to  depart. 
Jonas.  May  I  have  passage  for  my  money,  then  ? 
Mat.  What  not  for  money?  pay  ten  silver- 
lings,§ 
Ton  are  a  welcome  guest,  if  so  you  please. 
Jonas  [jyiving  money].  Hold,  take  thine  hire ;  I 

follow  thee,  my  friend. 
Mas.  Where  is  your  budget  ?  let  me  bear  it,  sir. 
Jonat.  To  one  in  peace,  who  6ai][s]  as  I  do  now,|| 
Put  trust  in  him  who  succourcth  every  wont. 

iSxeunt. 
Oseas.  When  prophets,  ncw-inspir'd,  presimie 
to  force 
And  tie  the  power  of  heaven  to  their  conceits ; 
When  fear,  promotion,  pride,  or  simony. 
Ambition,  subtle  craft,  their  thoughts  disguise, 
Woe    to   the   flock  whereas  H    tho  shepherd's 

foul !  •• 
For,  lo,  the  Lord  at  unawares  shall  plague 
The  careless  guide,  because  his  flocks  do  stray. 

♦  $Uer\  The4t08.  "atir." 

t  prdend  \  i.  e.  intend. 

t  prtsi]  L  e.  prepared. 

$  iilverlinga]  L  e.  pieces  of  Hilver.  The  word  occurs  in 
Scripture,  Itaiah  vii.  63,  and  in  Tht  Jew  q/  Malta^  Mar- 
lowe's Woria,  p.  146,  ed.  Dyoe,  1858. 

II  To  one  in  peace^  &c.]  After  thie  line  sometliing  is 
wanting,—*  line  at  least,  if  not  more. 

H  wherecui]  i  e.  where. 

••  find]  The  4to.  of  1698  "  (bid." 


The  axe  already  to  the  tree  is  B«t : 
Beware  to  tempt  the  Lord,  ye  men  of  art. 

SnUr  Aloov,  Thrastbulus,  Samia,  and  Clbiphoh. 

Cles,  Mother,  some  meat,  orclse  I  die  for  want  I 

Sam.  Ah  little  boy,  how  glad  thy  mother  would 
Supply  thy  wants,  but  naked  need  denies ! 
Thy  father^s  slender  portion  in  this  world 
By  usury  and  false  deceit  is  lost : 
No  charity  within  this  city  bides ; 
All  for  themselves,  and  none  to  help  the  poor. 

Cles.  Father,  shall  Clesiphon  have  no  relief  ? 

Ale.  Faith,  my  boy,  I  must  be  flat  with  thee^ 
we  must  feed  upon  proverbs  now ;  as  "  Necessity 
hath  no  law,"  *'A  churl's  feast  is  better  than 
none  at  all : "  for  other  remedies  have  we  none, 
except  thy  brother  Radagon  help  us. 

Sam.  Is  this  thy  slender  care  to  help  our  child  ? 
Hath  nature  arm'd  thee  to  no  more  remorse  ?* 
Ah  cruel  man,  unkind  and  pitiless  ! — 
Come,  Clesiphon,  my  boy.  Til  beg  for  thee. 

Cle9.  0,  how  my  mother^s  mourning  moveth  me ! 

Ale.  Nay,  you  shall  pay  me  interest  forgetting 
the  boy,  wife,  before  you  cany  him  henoe :  alas, 
woman,  what  can  Alcon  do  morof  I'll  pluck 
the  belly  out  of  my  heart  for  thee,  sweet  Samia ; 
be  not  so  waspish. 

Sam.  Ah  silly  man,  I  know  thy  want  is  great, 
And  foolish  I  tot  crave  where  nothing  is. 
Haste,  Alcon,  haste,  make  haste  unto  our  son  ; 
Who,  since  he  is  iu  favour  of  the  king, 
May  help  this  hapless  gentleman  and  us 
For  to  regain  our  goods  from  tyrant's  hands. 

Tkras.  Have  patience,  Samia,  wait  your  weal 
from  heaven : 
The$  gods  have  rais'd  your  son,  I  hope,  for  this. 
To  succour  innocents  in  their  distress. 
Lo,  where  he  comes  from  the  imperial  court ; 
Go,  let  us  prostrate  us  before  his  feet. 

Ale.  Nay,  by  my  troth,  I'll  never  ask  my  son 
blessing ;  cho  trow,  cha  $  taught  him  his  lesson 
to  know  his  father. 

JinUr  Rauaooh  aUmdevLJi 

What,  son  Radagon  !  i'faith,  boy,  how  dost  thee? 

Jlad.  Villain,  disturb  me  not ;  I  cannot  stay. 

*  rtmoru]  i.  e.  compassion. 

t  fooluh  J  to]  Tho  4to.  of  1508  "foolishly  /do." 

:  The]  Tho  4to.  of  1594  "Tho." 

$  che  trow,  cha]  i.  e.  I  trow,  I  have.— Why  the  author 
gives  us  here  a  sudden  touch  of  rustic  dialect,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say. 

II  cUtended]  Tho  4to6.  '*mIiu."  But  that  Radagon  does 
not  enter  here  tolua  is  shown  by  his  presently  saying 
"  Marshal,  why  whip  you  not,"  Ae.,  and  "  Slaves,  fetcn 
out  tortures^"  &c. 
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Ale.  Tut,  100,  m  help  you  of  that  disease 
quickly,  for  I  can  hold  thee :  ask  thy  mother, 
knave,  what  canning  I  have  to  ease  a  woman 
when  a  qualm  of  kindness  comes  too  near  her 
stomach ;  let  me  but  clasp  mine  arms  about  her 
body,  and  say  my  prayers  in  her  bosom,  and  she 
shall  be  healed  presently. 

Radag,  Traitor  unto  my  princely  majesty. 
How  dar*st  thou  lay  thy  hands  upon  a  king  ? 

Sam.  No  traitor,  Radagon,  but  true  is  he  : 
What,  hath  promotion  bleardd  thus  thine  eye. 
To  Bcoru  thy  father  when  he  Tisits  thee  ? 
Alas,  my  son,  behold  with  ruthfol  eyes 
Thy  parents  robb*d  of  all  their  worldly  weal 
By  subtle  means  of  usury  and  guile  : 
The  judge's  ears  are  deaf  and  shut  up  close ; 
All  mercy  sleeps :  then  be  thou  in  these. plunges* 
A  patron  to  thy  mother  in  t  her  pains  : 
Behold  thy  brother  almost  dead  for  food : 
O,  succour  us,  that  first  did  succour  thee  ! 

Badag.  What,  succour  me !  false  callct,:{:  hence, 
ayauot  ! 
Old  dotard,  pack  !  move  not  my  patience : 
I  know  you  not ;  kings  never  look  so  low. 

Sam,  Tou  know  us  not !  0  Radagon,  you  know 
That,  knowing  us,  you  know  your  parents  then ; 
Thou  know'st  this  womb  first  brought  thee  forth 

to  light : 
I  know  these  paps  did  foster  thee,  my  son. 

Ale*  And  I  know  he  hath  had  many  a  pieco  of 
bread  and  cheese  at  my  hands,  as  proud  as  he  is ; 
that  know  I. 

Tkroi.  I  wait  no  hope  of  succour  in  this  place, 
Where  children  hold  their  fathers  in  disgrace. 

Radag.  Dare  you  enforce  the  furrows  of  revenge 
Within  the  brows  of  royal  Radagon  1 
Villain,    avaunt  !    hence,    beggars,    with   your 

braU!— 
Marshal,  why  whip  you§  not  these  rogues  away, 
That  thus  disturb  our  royal  majesty  ? 

CU$.  Mother,  I  see  it  is  a  wondrous  thing. 
From  base  estate  for  to  become  a  king ; 
For  why,  II  methink,  my  brother  in  these  fits 
Hath  got  a  kingdom,  but^hath  lost  his  wits. 

Radag,  Yet  more  contempt  before  my  royalty  ? 
Slaves,  fetch  out  tortures  worse  than  Tityus* 
plagues. 

And  tear  their  tongues  from  their  blasphemous 
heads. 


*  plunffes]  L  o.  atraltB,  dlKtreiBOS. 
t  in]  The4to.  of  1698  "to.'* 
X  caUet]  i.  e.  drab. 
I  yon]  The  4ta  of  IMS  «yo  you." 
D  For  vAjf]  L  o.  Bacaoso. 


Thrat*  I'll  get  me  gone,  though  wo-begone  with 
grief: 
No  hope  remains  :— come,  Aloon,  let  us  wend. 
Radag.  'Twere  best  you  did,  for  fear  you  catch 
your  bane.  [BxU  Thbastbulus. 

Sam.  Nay,  traitor,  I  will  haunt  thee  to  the 
death : 
Ungracious  son,  untoward,  and  perverse, 
I'll  fill  the  heavens  with  echoes  of  thy  pride, 
And  ring  in  every  ear  thy  small  regard, 
That  dost  despise  thy  parents  in  their  wants ; 
And  breathing  forth  my  soul  before  thy  feet, 
My  curses  still  shall  haunt  thy  hateful  head, 
And  being  dead,  my  ghost  shall  thee  pursue. 

Enter  Basni,  attended  onbyhii  Magi*  and  Kiugs. 

Roifii.  How  now  !  what  mean  these  outcries  in 
our  court, 
Where  naught  should  sound  but  harmonies  of 

heaven 1 
What  maketh  Radagon  so  passionate  1 

Sam.  Justice,  0  king,  justice  against  my  son ! 

Rami.  Thy  son  !  what  son  ? 

Sam,  This  cursed  Radagon. 

Radag.  Dread  monarch,  this  is  but  a  lunacy, 
Which  grief  and  want  hath  brought  the  woman 

to. — 
What,  doth  this  passion  hold  you  every  moon ) 

Sam.  0  politic  in  sin  and  wickedness. 
Too  impudent  for  to  delude  thy  prince  !— 
0  Rasni,  thb  same  womb  first  t  brought  him 

forth : 
This  is  his  father,  worn  with  care  and  age. 
This  is  his  brother,  poor  unhappy  lad, 
And  I  his  mother,  though  contemn'd  by  him. 
With  tedious  toil  we  got  our  little  good, 
And  brought  him  up  to  school  with  mickle  charge : 
Lord,  how  we  joy'd  to  see  his  towardness  I 
And  to  ourselves  we  oft  in  silence  said, 
This  youth  when  we  are  old  may  succour  us. 
But  now  preferred  and  lifted  up  by  thee, 
We  quite  destroy'd  by  cursM  usiu'y. 
He  scometh  me,  his  father,  and  this  child. 

Cle8.  He  plays  the  serpent  right,  deserib'd  in 
Esop's  tale. 
That  sought  the  foster's  death,  that  lately  gave 
him  life. 

Ale.    Nay,  an  please  your  majesty-ship,  for 
proof  he  was  my  child,  search  the  parish-book : 
the  clerk  will  swear  it,  hid  godfathers  and  god- 


I 


*  Maffi\  The  4toti.  "  Soothaaycra  "  (which  undoubtedly 
means  the  personages  who  in  an  oarUor  part  of  the  pUy 
liavo  been  designated  "  Magi'* :  soe  p.  123,  sec.  coL). 

t  Jlrtt]  Not  in  the  4 to.  of  1508. 
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mothers  can  witness  it :  it  cost  me  forty  pence 
in  ale  and  cakes  on  the  wives  at  his  christening. 
— Hence,  proud  king !  thou  shalt  never  more 
have  my  blessing. 

Basni.  [taking  Radaoon  apart]    Say  sooth  in 
secret,  Kadagon, 
Is  this  thy  father  ? 

jRadaff,  Mighty  king,  he  is ; 
I  blushing  tell  it  to  your  majesty. 

Jlatni.   Why*  dost  thou,  then,  contemn  him 
and  his  firiends  ? 

Radag.  Because  he  is  a  base  and  abject  swain, 
My  mother  and  her  brat  both  beggarly, 
Unmeet  to  be  allied  unto  a  king : 
Should  I,  that  look  on  Rasni's  countenance, 
And  march  amidst  his  royal  equipage, 
Embase  myself  to  speak  to  such  as,  they  ? 
'Twere  impious  so  to  impair  the  love 
That  mighty  Rasni  bears  to  Radagon. 
I  would  your  grace  would  quit  them  from  your 

sight, 
That  dare  presume  to  look  on  Jove's  compare. 

BoinL  I  like  thy  pride,  I  praise  thy  policy ; 
Such  should  they  be  that  wait  upon  my  court : 
Let  me  alone  to  answer,  Radagon. — 
Villains,t  seditious  traitors,  as  you  be, 
That  scandalize  the  honour  of  a  king, 
Depart  my  court,  you  stales  of  impudence, 
Unless  you  would  be  parted  from  your  limbs  ! 
So  base  for  to  entitle  fatherhood 
To  Rasni's  friend,  to  Rasni's  favourite. 

Badag,    Honco,  begging  scold !   hence,  caitif 
ologg'd  with  years  ! 
On  pain  of  death,  revisit  not  the  court. 
Was  I  conceiv'd  by  such  a  scurvy  trull. 
Or  brought  to  light  by  such  a  lump  of  dirt  ? 
Go,  losel,  trot  it  to  the  cart  and  spade ! 
Thou  art  unmeet  to  look  upon  a  king. 
Much  less  to  be  the  father  of  a  king. 

Ale.  Tou  may  see,  wife,  what  a  goodly  piece 
of  work  you  have  made :  have  I  taught  yon 
arsmetry,  as  addUiori  multiplicarunif  the  rule  of 
three,  and  all  for  the  begetting  of  a  boy,  and  to 
be  banished  for  my  labour  1  0  pitiful  hearing  1 — 
Come,  Clesiphon,  follow  me. 

Cles,  Brother,  beware  :  I  oft  have  heard  it  told, 
That  sons  who  do  their  fathers  scorn  shall  beg 
when  they  be  old. 

Badag.  Hence,  bastard  boy,  for  fear  you  taste 

the  whip ! 

lExeunt  Alcon  and  CLEsipnoK. 

Sam,  0  all  you  heavens,  and  you  eternal  powers 


•  Why]  Tho4to.  of  1594  "Thy." 

t  VUlaiM]  The  4to.  of  1698  **  Villaino." 


That  sway  the  sword  of  jostice  in  your  hands, 
(If  mother^s  curaea  for*  her  son's  contempt 
May  fill  the  balance  of  your  fury  full,) 
Pour  down  the  tempest  of  your  direful  plagues 
Upon  the  head  of  cursed  Radagon  1 

[A  fiamt  of  fire  apptan  from  bauath,   and 
Badaoon  ii  twaUowed,  \ 

So  you  are  just :  now  triimiph,  Samia !       [Exit. 

lUuni.  What  exorcising  charm,  or  hateful  hag. 
Hath  ravishdd  the  pride  of  my  delight  f 
What  tortuous  planets,  or  malevolent 
Conspiring  power,  repining  destiny. 
Hath  made  the  concave  of  the  earth  unclose. 
And  shut  in  ruptures  lovely  Radagon  1 
If  I  be  lord  commander  of  the  clouds, 
King  of  the  earth,  and  sovereign  of  the  seas. 
What  daring  Saturn,  from  bis  fiery  den. 
Doth  dart  these  furious  flames  amidst  my  court  1 
I  am  not  chief,  there  is  more  great  than  I : 
What»  greater  than  th'  Assyrian  Satrapos  ? 
It  may  not  be,  and  yet  I  fear  there  is, 
That  hath  bereft  me  of  my  Radagon. 

Firtt  Magui.   Monarch,  and  potentate  of  all 
our  provinces, 
Muse  not  so  much  upon  this  accident, 
Which  is  indeed  nothing  miraculous. 
The  hill  of  Sicily,  dread  sovereign. 
Sometime  on  sadden  doth  evacuate 
Whole  flakes  of  fire,  and  spews  out  from  below 
The  smoky  brands  that  Vulcan's  bellows  drive  : 
Whether  by  winds  enclosed  in  the  earth. 
Or  fracture  of  the  earth  by  rivers*  force. 
Such  chances  as  was  this  are  often  seen ; 
Whole  cities  sunk,  whole  countries  drown^d  quite. 
Then  muse  not  at  the  loss  of  Radagon, 
But  frolic  with  the  dalliance  of  your  love. 
Let  cloths  of  purple,  set  with  studs  of  goldj 
EmbellishM  with  all  the  pride  of  earth, 
Be  spread  for  Alvida  to  sit  upon : 
Then  thou,  like  Mars  courting  the  queen  of  love, 
Mayst  drive  away  this  melancholy  fit 

Ratnx.  The  proof  is  good  and  philoi>ophical ; 
And  more,  thy  counsel  plausible  and  sweet. — 
Come,  lords,  though  Rasni  wants  his  Radagon, 
Earth  will  repay  him  many  Radagons, 
And  Alvida  with  pleasant  looks  revive 
The  heart  that  droops  for  want  of  Radagon. 

[Extunt, 

Ostoi.  When  disobedience  reigncth  in  the  child. 
And  princes'  ears  by  flattery  be  boguil'd ; 
When  laws  do  pass  by  favour,  not  by  truth ; 


*  for]  The  4to.  of  1698  "of." 

t  A  flame,  Ac.]  The  4to8.  "  Upon  this  praUr  ths  de- 
parteth,  and  a  fianu,*"  &c. 
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When  falBehoodBwannoth  both  in  old  and  youth; 
When  gold  k  made  a  god  to  wrong  the  poor, 
And  charity  exil'd  from  rich  men's  door ; 
When  men  by  wit  do  labour  to  disprove 
The  plagues  for  sin  sent  down  by  Qod  above ; 
When  *  great  men's  ears  are  stopt  to  good  advice. 
And  apt  to  hear  those  tales  that  feed  their  vice ; 
Woe  to  the  land  I  foi^  from  the  east  shall  rise 
A  Lamb  of  peace,  the  scourge  of  vanities, 
The  judge  of  truth,  the  patron  of  the  just, 
Who  soon  will  lay  presumption  in  the  dust, 
And  give  the  humble  poor  their  hearts'  desire, 
And  doom  the  worldlings  to  eternal  fire : 
Repent  all  you  that  hear,  for  fear  of  plagues. 
O  London,  this  and  more  doth  swarm  in  thee  ! 
Bepent,  repent^  for  whyt  the  Lord  doth  see : 
With  trembling  pray,  and  mend  what  is  amiss ; 
The  sword  of  justice  drawn  already  is. 

JBnter  Adasc  and  the  Smith's  Wife. 

Adam,t  Why,  but  hear  you,  mistress  :  you 
know  a  woman's  eyes  are  like  a  pair  of  pattens, 
fit  to  save  shoe-leather  in  summer,  and  to  keep 
away  the  cold  in  winter ;  so  you  may  like  your 
husband  with  the  one  eye  because  you  are  mar- 
ried, and  me  with  the  other  because  I  am  your 
man.  Alas,  alas  1  think,  mistress,  what  a  thing 
love  is :  why,  it  is  like  to  an  08try-faggut,§  that, 
once  set  on-fire,  is  as  hardly  quenched  as  ^he 
bird  crocodile  driven  out  of  her  nest. 

S,  Wife  Why,  II  Adam,  cannot  a  woman  wink 
but  she  must  sleep,  and  can  she  not  love  but  she 
must  cry  it  out  at  the  cross  1  Enow,  Adam,  I 
love  thee  as  myself,  now  that  we  are  together  in 
secret. 

Adam.  Mistress,  these  words  of  yours  are  like 
a  fox-tail  placed  in  a  gentlewoman's  fan,  which, 
aa  it  is  light,  so  it  giveth  life  :  0,  these  words  are 
as  sweet  as  a  lily !  whereupon,  offering  a  bonichio 
of  kisses  to  your  unseemly  personage,  I  entertain 
you  upon  further  acquaintance. 

S.  Wife.  Alas,  my  husband  comes  I 

Adam.  Strike  up  the  drum. 
And  say  no  words  but  mum. 

Enter  the  Smith. 
Smith,  Sirrah  you,  and  you,  huswife,  well  taken 

•  When]  Tho4tos.  "Where." 

t  for  wAy]  L  e.  bocauf e. 

X  Adam]  The  4to0.  throughout  the  scone  "  Clown  " : 
but  see  note  t,  p.  119,  ncc.  col. 

i  aetrp-fagffol]  L  e.  faggot  in  a  hostry :  "  Tou  cannot 
be  content  to  pinch  with  your  small  pots  and  your  ostrjf- 
/agff0t9."  Greene's  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier,  1592, 
Big.  E3. 

I  JTAy]  The  4to.  ofl5M  "Thy." 


together !  I  have  long  suspected  you,  and  now  I 
nm  glad  I  have  found  you  together. 

Adam,  Truly,  sir,  and  I  am  glad  that  I  may  do 
you  any  way  pleasure,  either  in  helping  you  or 
my  mistress. 

Smith.  Boy,  hear,  and,  knave,  you  shall  know 
it  straight,  I  will  have  you  both  before  the  magis- 
trate, and  there  have  you  surely  punished. 

Adam.  Why,  then,  master,  you  are  jealous  t 

Smith,  Jealous,  knave  !  how  can  I  be  but 
jealous,  to  see  you  ever  so  fiimiliar  together! 
thou  art  not  only  content  to  drink  away  my 
goods,  but  to  abuse  my  wife. 

Adam,  Two  good  qualities,  drunkenness  and 
lechery :  but,  master,  are  you  jealous  ? 

Smith.  Ay,  knave,  and  thou  shalt  know  it  ere 
I  pass,  for  I  will  beswinge  thee  while  this  rope 
will  hold. 

S.  Wife.  My  good  husband,  abuse  him  not,  for 
ho  never  proffered  you  any  wrong. 

Smith.  Nay,  whore,  thy  part  shall  not  be  behind. 

Adam,  Why,  suppose,  master,  I  have  offended 
you,  is  it*  lawful  for  the  master  to  beat  the 
servant  for  all  offences  1 

Smith.  Ay,  marry,  is  it,  knave. 

Adam.  Then,  master,  will  I  prove  by  logic  that 
seeing  all  sins  are  to  receive  correction,  the 
master  is  to  be  corrected  of  the  man.  And,  sir, 
I  pray  you,  what  greater  sin  is  than  jealousy  ?  'tis 
like  a  mad  dog  that  for  anger  bites  himself: 
therefore  that  I  may  do  my  duty  to  you,  good 
master,  and  to  make  a  white  sont  of  you,  I  will 
8o;|:  beswinge  jealousy  out  of  you  as  you  shall 
love  me  the  better  while  you  live. 

Smith.  What,  beat  thy  master,  knave  ? 

Adam,  What,  beat  thy  man,  knave  ?  and,  ay, 
master,  and  double  beat  you,  because  you  are  a 
man  of  credit ;  and  therefore  have  at  you  the 
fairest  for§  forty  pence  I  [Beats  the  Smith. 

Smith.  Alas,  wife,  help,  help  !  my  man  kills  me. 

•  it  it]  The  4to.  of  1698  'Mt  is." 

t  white  son]  White  is  an  epithet  of  endearment,  com- 
mon in  our  old  writers :  so  Heywood  and  Broome  in 
their  laU  Lancashire  Witches,  1634 ;  "  A  merry  song  now, 
mother,  and  thou  shalt  be  my  vhite  girlc."  Big.  C  3.  ;— 
and  Whiting  in  his  Albino  and  Bdlama,  1638  (some 
copies  of  the  poem  have  the  date  1637) ; 

"  A  votar^%  Albino  cal'd  by  name ; 
Not  Fortune's  vhiU  boy,  yet  of  Abby-bloud."  p.  81. 

In  1644  was  printed  a  small  4to.  tract  entitled  The 
DtvUVs  WHITB  BoyeSy  a  mixture  o/vialicious  maliffnants, 
with  their  EviU  Practises  against  the  Kingdome  and  Parlia- 
ment, vith  a  bottomlesse  saek-fuU  of  Knavery,  Popery,  Pre- 
lacy,  Policy,  Trechery,  &c 

I  to]  Not  in  the  4to.  of  1598. 

9  for]  The  4to.  of  1698  "ot" 
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S,  Wife,  Nrj,  even  as  you  have  baked,  so 
brew :  jealousy  must  be  driven  out  by  extremi- 
ties. 

Adam.  And  that  will  I  do,  mistress. 

Smith.  Hold  thy  hand,  Adam ;  and  not  only  I 
forgive  and  forget  all,  but  I  will  give  thee  a  good 
farm  to  live  on. 

Adam.  Be  gone,  peasant,  out  of  the  compass  of 
my  further  wrath,  for  I  am  a  corrector  of  vice ; 
and  at  night  I  will  bring  home  my  mistress. 

Smith.  Even  when  you  please,  good  Adam. 

Adam.  When  I  please, — mark  the*  words, — 
'tis  a  lease-parolt  to  have  and  to  hold.  Thou 
Bhalt  be  mine  for  ever :  and  so  let's  go  to  the 
ale-house.  [Exeunt. 

Oieaa.  Where  servants  against  masters  do  rebel. 
The  commonweal  may  be  accounted  hell ; 
For  if  the  feet  the  head  shall  hold  in  scorn, 
The  city's  state  will  fall  and  be  forlorn. 
This  error,  London,  waiteth  on  thy  state  : 
Servants,  amend,  and,  masters,  leave  to  hate ; 
Let  love  abound,  and  virtue  reign  in  all ; 
So  God  will  hold  his  hand,  that  threatenoth  thrall. 

Snitr  the  Korchanta  of  TharitmtX  ike  Master  of  the  Ship, 
and  sonu  Sailors,  trd  from  the  tea:  with  them  the 
Governor  of  Joppa. 

Oov.  What  strange  encounters  met  you  on  the 

sea. 
That  thus  your  bark  is  batter'd  by  the  floods, 
And  you  return  thus  sea-wreck'd  as  I  see  ? 
Firet  Mer.  Most  mighty  Governor,  the  chance 

is  strange, 
The  tidings  full  of  wonder  and  amaze, 
Which,  better  than  we,  our  Master  can  report. 
Qov.  Master,  discourse  us  all  the  accident. 
Mai.  The  fair  Triones  with  their  glimmeriog 

light 
Smil*d  at  the  foot  of  clear  Bootes'  wain,§ 
And  in  the  north, |i  distinguishing  the  hours. 
The  loadstar  of  our  course  di-tpera'd  his  clear ; 
When  to  the  seas  with  blitheful  western  blasts 
We  sail'd  amain,  and  let  the  bowliug  fly. 
Scarce  had  we  gone  ten  leagues  from  sight  of  land, 
But,  lo,  an  host  of  black  and  sable  clouds 
Gan  to  eclipse  Luciua's  silver  face ; 
And,  with  a  hurling  noise  from  forth  the  south, 


•  the]  The  4to.  of  1698  "  thy." 

t  Ua»e-parol\  "  Lecute- Parol,  that  is,  leoM  per  Parol:  a 

Lease  by  Word  of  Mouth,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  Lease  ! 

in  Writing."   Cowel's  Law  Diet.  (sub.  ** Parol"),  ed.  1727.  ' 
X  Tkartue]  See  note  ||.  p.  129,  sec.  col.  I 

S  Boota*  vairi]  The  4to8.  "  Bootes  a  raine." 
li  norfAJ  The4t0B.  "wrath."  I 


A  g^t  of  wind  did  rear*  the  billows  up. 
Then  scantled  we  our  sails  with  speedy  hands. 
And  took  our  drablers  from  our  bonnets  straight, 
And  severed  our  bonnets  from  ourf  courses  : 
Our  topsails  up,  we  truss  our  spritsails  in ; 
But  vainly  strive  they  that  resist  the  heavens. 
For,  lo,  the  waves  incense  them  more  and  more, 
Mounting  with  hideous  roarings  from  the  depth ; 
Our  bark  is  batter'd  by  encountering  stoims. 
And  well*nigh  stemm'd  by  breaking  of  the  floods. 
The  steersman,  pale  and  careful,  holds  his  helm, 
Wherein  the  trust  of  life  and  safety  lay : 
Till  all  at  onoe  (a  mortal  tale  to  tell) 
Our  sails  were  split  by  Bisa's:):  bitter  blast, 
Our  rudder  broke,  and  we  bereft  of  hope. 
There  might  you  see,  with  pale  and  ghastly  looks, 
The  dead  in  thought,  and  doleful  merchants  lift 
Their  eyes  and  hands  unto  their  country's  gods. 
The  goods  we  cast  in  bowels  of  the  sea, 
A  sacrifice  to  *suage  proud  Neptune's  ire. 
Only  alone  a  man  of  Israel, 
A  passenger,  did  under  hatches  lie, 
And  slept  secure,  when  we  for  succour  pray'd  : 
Uim  I  awoke,  and  said,  "  Why  slumberest  thou  1 
Arise,  and  pray,  and  call  upon  thy  god ; 
He  will  perhaps  in  pity  look  on  us." 
Then  cast  we  lots  to  know  by  whose  amiss 
Our  mischief  came,|  according  to  the  guise; 
And,  lo,  the  lot  did  unto  Jonas  fall, 
The  Israelite  of  whom  I  told  you  last 
Then  question  we  his  country  and  his  name ; 
Who  answer  d  us,  "I  am  an  Hebrew  bom. 
Who  fear  the  Lord  of  heaven  who  made  the  sea, 
And  fled  from  him,  for  which  we  all  are  plagu'd : 
So,  to  assuage  the  fury  of  my  Gk)d, 
Take  me  and  cast  my  carcass  in  the  sea; 
Then  shall  this  stormy  wind  and  billow  cease.*' 
The  heavens  they  know,  the  Hebrew's  god  can  tell, 
How  loath  we  were  to  execute  his  will : 
But  when  no  oars  nor  labour  might  suffice, 
We  heav'd  the  hapless  Jonas  overboard. 
So  ceas'd  the  storn^  and  calmM  all  the  sea^ 
And  we  by  strength  of  oars  recovered  shor& 
Qov.  A  wondrous  chance  of  mighty    conse- 
quence ! 


*  rear]  Tho  4to.  of  1598  "raise." 

t  our]  The4to.  of  1594  "tho." 

X  BUa*B]  The  Rev.  J.  Mitford  {Qent.  Mag.  for  March 
18S3,  p.  217)  remarks  that  this  word  "had  been  used 
long  before  in  poetry.  See  Havdok  the  Dane,  ed.  Madden, 
V.  724; 

'  That  it  no  began  a  winde  to  rise 

Out  of  the  north,  men  calleth  biee,'  Ac. " 

"  Sise.  A  north  wind."    Cotgrave's  Diet. 

§  came]  The  4tos.  of  1594, 1598,  and  1617  "come." 
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Pint  Mer,    Ah,  honoured  be  the   god   that 
wrought  the  same ! 
For  we  have  vow'd,  that  saw  his  wondrous  works, 
To  cast  away  profanM  paganism, 
And  count  the  Hebrew's  god  the  only  god  : 
To  him  this  offering  of  the  purest  gold. 
This  myrrh  and  cassia,  freely  I  do  yield. 

{       Second  Mer,    And  on  his  altar's  fume*  these 

I  Turkey  cloths. 

This  gassampinet  and  gold,  ni  sacrifice,  [addict. 
First  Sai,  To  him  my  heart  and  thoughts  I  will 
Then  siiffer  us,  most  mighty  Governor, 

!    Within  your  temples  to  do  sacrifice. 
Oov,  Tou  men  of  Tharsus,  follow  me, 
Who  sacrifice  unto  ihet  Qod  of  heaven ; 
And  welcome.  Mends,  to  Joppa's  Governor. 

I  [Exeunt.    A  $aeri/lee. 

Oteas.  If  wamM  once,  the  ethnics  thus  repent, 

I    And  at  the  first  their  error  do  lament, 

I    What  senseless  beasts,  devoured  in  their  sin. 
Are  they  whom  long  persuasions  cannot  win  I 
Beware,  ye  western  cities,— where  the  word 
Is  daily  preach^,  both  at  church  and  board. 
Where  majesty  the  gospel  doth  maintain. 
Where  preachers,  for  your  good,  themselves  do 

pain,— 
To  dally  long  and  still  protract  the  time ; 
The  Lord  is  just,  and  you  but  dust  and  slime : 
Presume  not  fiir,  delay  not  to  amend ; 
Who  Buffereth  long,  will  punish  in  the  end. 
Cost  thy  account,  0  London,  in  this  case. 
Then  judge  what  cause  thou  hast  to  call  for  grace  ! 

JoKAS  U  east  ovtqfthe  vhale't  bdly  up<m  the  ttoffe. 
Jonas.  Lord  of  the  light,  thou  maker  of  the 

world. 
Behold,  thy  hands  of  mercy  rear  me  up  ! 
Lo,  from  the  hideous  bowels  of  this  fish 
Thou  hast  retum'd  me  to  the  wished  air  ! 
Lo,  here,  apparent  witness  of  thy  power, 
The  proud  leviathan  that  scours  the  seas, 
And  from  his  nostrils  showers  out  stormy  floods, 
Whose  back  resists  the  tempest  of  the  wind, 
Whose  presence  makes  the  scaly  troops  to  shake. 
With  humble  stress  §  of  his  broad-open'd  chaps, 
Hath  lent  me  harbour  in  the  raging  floods  ! 
Thus,  though  my  sin  hath  drawn  me  down  to 

death, 

•  /%m«\  The  4to6.  *•  perfume.  * 

t  pa«iam|mu]  Does  it  mean  cotton-cloth  ?  In  Cot- 
grave'a  IHet.  I  find  "  OouampiM.  The  bumbut  or 
cotton-bush,  the  plant  thst  beares  cotton  or  bumbast." 
See,  too,  Florio'a Dkt.  in  " Qomunpino  "  and  **  Gosnpina." 

t  tht]  The4to.  of  1598  ''your.**— This  speech  seems  to 
be  somewhat  Imperfect 

%  tlnu]  Qy.  "stretoh^t 


Thy  mercy  hath  restored  me  to  life. 

Bow  ye,  my  knees ;  and  you,  my  bashful  eyes^ 

Weep  so  for  grief  as  you  to  water  would. 

In  trouble,  Lord,  I  calldd  unto  thee. 

Out  of  the  belly  of  the  deepest  hell ; 

I  cried,  and  thou  didst  hear  my  voice,  0  God ! 

'Tis  thou  hadst  cast  me  down  into  the  deep : 

The  seas  and  floods  did  compass  me  about ; 

I  thought  I  had  been  cast  from  out  thy  sight; 

The  weeds  were  wrapt  about  my*  wretched  head ; 

I  went  unto  the  bottom  of  the  hills  : 

But  thou,  0  Lord  my  God,  hast  brought  me  up  ! 

On  thee  I  thought  whenas  my  soul  did  faint : 

My  prayers  did  preasef  before  thy  mercy-seat. 

Then  will  I  pay  my  vows  unto  the  Lord, 

For  why:|:  salvation  cometh  from  his  throne. 

The  Angel  appeart. 

Angel.  Jonas,  arise,  get  thee  to  Nineveh, 

And  preach  to  them  the  preachings  that  I  bade  ; 

Haste  thee  to  see  the  will  of  heaven  performed. 

Jonas*  Jehovah,  I  am  prest§  to  do  thy  will. — 

[The  Angel  departe. 

What  coast  is  this,  and  where  am  I  arriv'd  1 
Behold  sweet  Lycus  streaming  in  his  bounds, 
Bearing  the  walls  of  haughty  Nineveh, 
Whereas  three  hundred  towersil  do  tempt  the 

heaven. 
Fair  are  thyl  walls,  pride  of**  Assyria; 
But,  lo,  thy  sins  have  pierced  through  the  clouds  t 
Here  will  I  enter  boldly,  since  I  know 
My  God  commands,  whose  power  no  power  resists. 

[ExU. 
Oseas,  Tou  prophets,  learn  by  Jonas  how  to 
live; 
Repent  your  sins,  whilst  he  doth  warning  give. 
Who  knows  his  master's  will,  and  doth  it  not. 
Shall  suffer  many  stripes,  full  well  I  wot. 

Snter  Alvida  in  rich  attire,  with  the  KiHO  or  Ciucxa, 

and  her  Ladies. 

Air.  Ladies,  go  sit  you  down  amidst  this  bower. 
And  let  the  eunuchs  play  you  all  asleep  : 
Put  garlands  made  of  roses  on  your  heads, 
And  play  the  wantons,  whilst  I  talk  a  while. 

First  Lady.  Thou  beautiful  of  all  the  world, 
we  will.  [Ladies  enter  the  bower, 

Alv,  King  of  Cilicia,  kind  and  courteous, 

•  mp]  The  4to.  ofl593  "thy." 

t  preoM]  i.  e.  press. 

t  For  yfhjf\  i.  e.  Because. 

5  prtit]  i.  c.  ready. 

!!  towrs\  The  three  first  4to8.  "towns." 

^  «AylThe4to«.  "the." 

•*  pride  of]  The  4to.  of  1W2  "of  proud." 


Like  to  thyself  because  a  lovely  king, 

Come,  lay  thee  down  upon  thy  mistress*  knee. 

And  I  will  sing  and  talk  of  love  to  thee. 

K.  of  Oil.  Most  gracious  paragon  of  excellence, 
It  fits  not  such  an  abject  prince  as  I, 
To  talk  with  Rasni's  paramour  and  love. 
Alv.  To  talk,  sweet  friend!  who  would  not 
talk  with  thee  ? 
0,  be  not  coy !  art  thou  not  only  fair  ? 
Come,  twine  thine  arms  about  this  snow-white 

neck, 
A  love-nest  for  the  great  Assyrian  king : 
Blushing  I  toll  thee,  fair  Cilician'prince, 
None  but  thyself  can  merit  such  a  grace. 
K,  of  CiL  Madam,  I  hope  you  mean  not  for  to 

mock  me. 
Alv.   No,  king,  fair  king,  my  meaning  is  to 
yoke  thee. 
Hear  me  but  sing  of  love,  then  by  my  sighs. 
My  tears,  my  glancing  looks,  my  cbangM  cheer. 
Thou  shalt  perceive  how  I  do  hold  thee  dear. 
iT.  of  CiL  Sing,  madam,  if  you  please,  but  love 

in  jest 
Alv,  Nay,  I  will  love,  and  sigh  at  every  rest. 

Beauty,  alas,  wboro  wast  thou  bom, 
Thiu  to  hold  thyself  in  scorn  ? 
Whenas  Beauty  kias'd  to  woo  thee, 
Thou  by  Beauty  dost  undo  me : 

Hoigh-ho,  dcspiso  mo  not  I 

I  and  thou,  in  sooth,  are  one. 
Fairer  thou,*  I  fairer  none : 
Wanton  tbou,  and  wilt  thou,  wanton, 
Ticld  a  cruel  heart  to  plant  on  ? 
Do  me  right,  and  do  mo  reason ; 
Cruelty  is  cursM  treason  : 

Heigh-ho,  I  love  I  heigh-ho,  I  love ! 

Heigh-ho  I  and  yet  he  eyes  mo  not. 

JT.  of  Cil,  Madam,  your  song  is  passing  passion- 
ate. 
Alv.  And  wilt  thou  not,  then,  pity  my  estate? 
JT.  of  Cil.    Ask  love  of  them  who  pity  may 

impart. 
Alv,  I  ask  of  thee,  sweet ;  thou  hast  stolo  my 

heart.  . 
K,  of  Cil.  Your  love  is  fixftd  on  a  greater  king. 
Alv.  Tut,  women's  love  it  is  a  fickle  thiug. 
I  love  my  Kosni  for  his  +  dignity, 
I  love  Cilician  king  for  his  sweet  eye ; 
I  love  my  Rasni  since  he  rules  the  world. 
But  more  I  love  this  kingly  little  worUl. 

[Ernbraca  hihi. 
How  sweet  he  looks  !  0,  were  I  Cynthia's  fore,  Z 

*  Fairer  thou]  "  Should  it  bo  '  Fairest  (/«)u  V  "  Walker's 
Crit.  Exam,  <tfthe  text  of  Shakeijieare,  Ac,  i.  59. 
t  his]  Thc4t08.  "my." 
X  ft^f]  •  0.  companion,— equal. 


And  thou  Endymion,  I  should  hold  thee  dear : 

Thus  should  mine  arms  be  spread  about  thy  neck, 

[EmbrOiCea  his  neck. 

Thus  would  I  kiss  my  love  at  every  beck ; 

[Ki99et  him. 

Thus  would  I  sigh  to  see  thee  sweetly  sleep, 
And  if  thou  wak'dst  not  soon,  thus  would  I  weep ; 
And  thus,  and  thus,  and  thus,  thus-much  I  love 
thee.  [Kittes  him» 

K,  of  Cil.  For  all  these  vows,  beshrew  me,  if  I 
prove  ye  :* 
My  faith  unto  my  king  shall  not  be  fals'd. 
Alv.  Good  Lord,  how  men  are  coy  when  they 

are  crav'd ! 
K.  of  Cil.  Madam,  behold  our  king  approacheth 

nigh. 
Alv,  Thou  art  Endymion,  then,  no  more :  heigh- 
ho,  for  him  I  die  I 

IFainti,  VftUle  pointing  at  the  Euvo  or  Ciuou. 

Enter  Raski,  vith  his  Kings,  Lords,  and  Mngl. 

Ratni.  What  ails  the  centre  of  my  happiness, 
Whereon  depends  the  heaven  of  my  delight  1 
Thine  eyes  the  motors  to  command  my  world, 
Thy  hands  the  axierf  to  maintain  my  world, 
Thy  smiles  the  prime  and  spring-tide  of  my  world. 
Thy  frowns  the  winter  to  affiiet  my  J  world, 
Thou  queen  of  me,  I  king  of  all  the  world  I 

Alv,  Ah  feeble  eyes,  lift  up,  and  look  on  him ! 

[Rites  as  out  of  a  trance. 

Is  Rasni  here  ?  then  droop  no  more,  poor  heart. — 
0,  how  I  fainted  when  I  wanted  thee  ! 

[Enibraeti  him. 

How  fain  am  I,  now  I  may  look  on  thee  ! 
How  glorious  is  my  Rasni,  how  divine  ! — 
Eunuchs,  piny  hymns  to  praise  his  deity  : 
He  is  my  Jove,  and  I  his  Juno  am. 

Rami,  Sun-bright  as  is  the  eye  of  summer's  day 
Whenas  he  suits  liis  pennons  §  all  in  gold 

!  To  woo  his  Leda  in  a  swan-like  shape ; 

!  Seemly  as  Qalatca||  for  thy  white ; 

i  Rose-colour'd,  lily,  lovely,  wanton,  kind, 

\  Bo  thou  the  labyrinth  to  tangle  love, 
Whilst  I  command  the  crown  from  Venus'  crest, 
And  pull  Orion'sU  girdle  from  his  loins, 
Enchas'd  with  carbuncles  and  diamonds. 
To  beautify  fair  Alvida,  my  love. — 

♦  ye]  The  4tos.  "you":  but  hero  a  rhyme  was  in- 
tended. 

t  azier]  i.  o.  axis. 

t  my]  Tho4to8.  "the." 

i  his  pennons]  The  correction  of  the  Hev.  J.  Mitford, 
GeiU.  Mag.  for  March  1833,  p.  216. —The  4to8.  "Speuori." 

II  Oalalea]  The4t08.  "Galbocia." 

t  Onon's]  The  4toB.  "  Onoria." 
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Flay,  eunuchs,  sing  in  honour  of  her  name ; 
Yet  look  not,  slavea,  upon  her  wooing  eyne. 
For  she  is  fair  Lucina  to  your  king, 
But  fierce  Medusa  to  your  baser  eye. 

Alv,  What  if  I  slept,  where  should  my  pillow 

be] 
Raini,  Within  my  bosom,  nymph,  not  on  my 

knee: 
Sleep,  like  the  smiling  purity  of  heaven. 
When  mildest  wind  is  loth  to  blend*  the  peace ; 
Meanwhile  myf  balm:):  shall  from  thy  breath 

arise; 
And  while  these  closures  of  thy  lamps  be  shut, 
Hy  soul  may  have  his  peace  from  fancy's  war. — 
This  is  my  Mom|§  and  I  her  Cephalus : — 
Wake  not  too  sooui  sweet  nymph,  my  love  is 

won. — 
Caitiffs, II  why  stay  your  strains?  why  tempt  you 

me? 

JBnter  the  Priests  of  the  Sun,  ufith  mitret  on  thar  heads, 
carrying  flre  in  their  fumdt. 

Firtt  Priat,  All  hail  unto  th'  Assyrian  deity  I 

Itcuni,  Priests,  why  presume  you  to  disturb 
my  peace  ?  [peace. 

First  Priest,  Rasni,  the  Destinies  disturb  thy 
Behold,  amidst  the  ady  tsU  of  our  gods, 
Our  mighty  gods,  tlie  patrons  of  our  war. 
The  ghosts**  of  dead  men  howling  walk  about, 
Crying  "  Va,  va,  woe  to  this  city,  woe  ! " 
The  statues'H'  of  our  gods  ore  thrown  down,* 
And  streams  of  blood  our  altars  do  distain. 

Alv,  [starting  up,]  Alas,  my  lord,  what  tidings 
do  I  hear? 
Shall  I  be  slain? 

JRasni,  Who  tempteth  Alvida? 
Qo,  break  mo  up  the  brazen  doors:}::):  of  dreams, 
And  bind  me  cursed  Morpheus  in  a  chain. 
And  fetter  all  the  fimcies  of  the  night, 
Because  they  do  disturb  my  Alvida. 

[A  hand  from  out  a  cloud  threatens  vilh  a 
burning  tword.  i 

K,  oj  CiL    Behold,  dread  prince,  a  burning 
Bword  from  heaven, 
Which  by  a  threatening  arm  is  brandished  ! 

*  blend]  See  note  I,  p.  12i,  first  col. 

t  my]  The4toB.  *'thy." 

t  bahn]  The  4to.  of  1598  "  blame." 

I  Mom]  The4t06.  "Morane." 

0  OaUiffs]  The  4to6.  "  Catnics.". 

5  adyts]  The  4toe.  "addittes"  and  "addite«":  from 
the  Latixi,  adytum,  the  innermont  part  of  a  temple. 

••  ghosts]  The4to.  of  1598  '* ghost." 

f  \  statues]  The  three  first  4to8.  "  statutes."-  In  this  line 
"Uirown  **  would  seem  to  be  a  dissyllable. 

U  doors]  The  4to.  of  1698  "  walles." 


Hasni.  What,  am  I  threaten'd,  then,  amidst 
my  throne  ? 
Sages,  you  Magi,  speak ;  what  meaneth  this  ? 

First  Magus.  These  are  but  clammy  exhalations. 
Or  retrograde  conjunctions  of  the  stars. 
Or  oppositions  of  the  greater  lights, 
Or  radiations*  finding  matter  fit. 
That  in  the  starry  sphere  kindled  be  ;t 
Matters  betokening  dangers  to  thy  foes. 
But  peace  and  honour  to  my  lord  the  king. 

Ilatni,  Then  frolic,  viceroys,  kings,  and  poten- 
tates; 
Drive  all  vain  fancies  from  your  feeble  minds. 
Priests,  go  and  pray,  whilst  I  prepare  my  feast, 
Where  Alvida  and  I,  in  pearl  and  gold, 
Will  quaff  unto  our  nobles  richest  wine. 
In  spite  of  fortune,  fate,  or  destiny. '        [Exeunt, 

Oseas.  Woe  to  the  trains  of  women's  foolish  lust. 
In  wedlock-rites  that  yield  but  little  trust. 
That  vow  to  one,  yet  common  be  to  all  1 
Take  warning,  wantons ;  pride  will  have  a  falL 
Woe  to  the  land  where  warnings  profit  nought ! 
Who  say  that  nature  God's  decrees  hath  wrought ; 
Who  build  on  fate,  and  leave  the  corner-stone, 
The  God  of  gods,  sweet  Christ,  the  only  one. 
If  such  escapes,  0  London,  reign  in  thee, 
Repent,  for  whyj  each  sin  shall  punish'd  be  : 
Repent,  amend,  repent,  the  hour  is  nigh; 
Defer  not  time;  who  knows  when  he  shall  die? 

EnUr  one  dad  in  Devil's  attire. 

Lev.  Longer  lives  a  merry  man  than  a  sad ;  and 
because  I  mean  to  make  myself  pleasant  this 
night,  I  have  put  myself  into  this  attire,  to  make 
a  clown  afraid  that  passcth  this  way :  for  of  late 
there  have  appeared  many  strange  apparitions,  to 
the  great  fear  and  terror  of  the  citizens. — 0,  here 
my  young  master  comes. 

Eixter  Adah  and  the  Smith's  Wife. 

Adam,  Fear  not,  mistress,  I'll  bring  you  safe 
home :  if  my  master  frown,  then  will  I  stamp  and 
stare  ;  and  if  all  be  not  well  then,  why  then  to- 
moiTOW  morn  put  out  mine  eyes  clean  with  forty 
pound. 

S.  Wife,  0,  but,  Adam,  I  am  afraid  to  walk  so 
late,  because  of  the  spirits  that  appear  in  the  city. 

Adam,  What,  are  you  afraid  of  spirits  ]  Armed 


■  radiations]  The  4to8.  "radiatroiw." 

t  That  in  the  starry  sphere  kindletl  be]  Here  "sphere"  is 
a  disftyllablo:  see  ViaXker'BShatefpeare's  Vcrsijlcation,  Ac, 
p.  146. 

t  for  vhy]  i.  e.  because. 
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as  I  am,  with  ale  and  nutmegs,  turn  me  loose  to 
all  the  devils  in  bell. 

S.  Wife.  Alas,  Adam«  Adam !  the  devil,  the 
devil  I 

Adam.  The  devil,  mistress !  fly  you  tfor  your 
safeguard ;  [Exit  S.  Wife.]  let  me  alone;  the  devil 
and  I  will  deal  well  enough,  if  he  have  any 
honesty  at  all  in  him  :  I'll  either  win  him  with  a 
smooth  tale,  or  else  with  a  toast  and  a  cup  of  ale. 

Dev.  [nnging.] 

O,  O,  O,  O,  fain  would  I  be, 
If  that  my  kingdom  ftilfill'd  I  migbt  see  I 
O,  0,  O,  O  1 

Adam.*  Surely,  this  is  a  merry  deyil,  and  I 
believe  he  is  one  of  Lucifer's  minstrels ;  hath  a 
sweet  voice ;  now  surely,  surely,  he  may  sing  to 
a  pair  of  tongs  and  a  bag-pipe. 

Dev.  0,  thou  art  he  that  I  seek  for. 

Adam,  Spritus  eantus  t — Away  from  me,  Satan  1 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  thee. 

Dev.  O  villain,  thou  art  mine  ! 

Adam.  Nominuipatrut/ — I  blcssme  from  thee, 
and  I  conjure  thee  to  tell  me  who  thou  art. 

Dev.  I  am  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man  that  was 
slain  in  thy  company  when  wo  were  drunk  toge- 
ther at  the  ale.t 

Adam.  By  my  troth,  sir,  I  cry  you  mercy; 
your  face  is  so  changed  that  I  had  quite  forgotten 
you :  well,  master  devil,  we  have  tossed  over 
many  a  pot  of  ale  together.  [hell. 

Dev.  And  therefore  must  thou  go  with  me  to 

Adam,  [atide]  I  have  a  policy  to  shift  him, 
for  I  know  he  comes  out  of  a  hot  place,  and  I 
know  myself,t  the  smith  and  tho  devil  hath  a  dry 
tooth  in  his  head :  therefore  will  I  leave  him 
asleep,  and  run  my  way. 

Dev.  Come,  art  thou  ready  ? 

Adam.  Faith,  sir,  my  old  friend,  and  now  good- 
man  devil,  you  know  you  and  I  have  been  tossing 
many  a  good  cup  of  ale  :  your  nose  is  grown  very 

*  Adam]  The  4to8.  here,  and  throughout  tho  rest  of 
the  scene  "  Clown" :  see  note  f,  p.  119,  sec.  coL 

t  the  aU]  "  Launee.  If  thou  wilt  go  with  me  to  the  alt- 
houKf  so ;  if  not,  thou  art  an  Hebrew,  a  Jew,  and  not 
worth  the  name  of  Christian. 

Speed.  Why? 

La.%nc€.  Because  thou  hast  not  so  much  charity  in  thee 
OS  to  go  to  <A«  o^  with  a  Christian." 

It  is  plain  that  iu  tho  passage  of  our  text,  as  well  as  in 
that  just  quoted  from  bhakespeare's  Tv>o  Gentlemen  of 
Ferona  (act  ii.  sc.  5.)f  "t^ai«"  is  put  for  tho  ale-house. 
Generally,  however,  in  our  early  writers  '*  the  ale  " 
means  a  festival  where  much  ale  was  dnmk:  hence 
bride-ales,  church-ales,  clerk-ales.  &c. 

t  and  1  know  myteift  dic.l  ie.  (if  there  be  no  oormptionX 
"  And  I  know  by  myself  that  both  the  smith  and  the 
devU  hath,"  &c. 


rich :  what  say  you,  will  you  take  a  pot  of  ale 
now  at  my  hands  ?  Hell  is  like  a  smith's  foxge, 
full  of  water,  and  yet  ever  athirst. 

Dev.  No  ale,  villain;  spirits  cannot  drink: 
come,  get  upon  my  back,  that  I  may  carry  thee. 

Adam.  You  know  I  am  a  smith,  sir :  let  me 
look  whether  you  be  well  shod  or  no ;  for  if  you 
want  a  shoe,  a  remove,  or  the  clinching  of  a  nail, 
I  am  at  your  command. 

Dev.  Thou  hast  never  a  shoe  fit  for  me. 

Adam.  Why,  sir,  we  shoe  homed  beasts,  as 
well  as  you. — [AtidcJ]  0  good  Lord  I  let  me  sit 
down  and  laugh ;  hath  never  a  cloven  foot :  a 
devil,  quoth  he !  I'll  use  SprUut  tanttu  nor  Nomi- 
nu8  patrua  no  more  to  him,  I  warrant  you;  I'll 
do  more  good  upon  him  with  my  cudgel :  now 
will  I  sit  me  down,  and  become  justice  of  peace 
to  the  deviL 

Dev.  Come,  art  thou  ready  f 

Adam.  1  am  ready ;  and  with  this  cudgel  I  will 
conjure  thee.  [Beat*  him. 

Dev.  0,  hold  thy  band  t  thou  killeat  me,  thou 
killest  me !  [JSxiL 

Adam.  Then  may  I  coimt  myself,  I  think,  a 
tall*  man,  that  am  able  to  kill  a  devil :  now  who 
dare  deal  with  me  in  the  parish  I  or  what  wench 
in  Nineveh  will  not  love  me,  when  they  say, 
**  There  goes  ho  that  beat  the  devil "  1  [ExU. 

Enter  TnaASYBUHiB. 
Thras.  Loath'd  is  the  life  that  now  enforced  I 
lead; 
But  since  necessity  will  have  it  so, 
(Necessity  itf  doth  command  the  gods,) 
Through  every  coast  and  comer  now  I  pry. 
To  pilfer  what  I  can  to  buy  me  meat. 
Here  have  I  got  a  cloak,  not  over  old, 
Which  will  afford  some  little  sustenance : 
Now  will  I  to  the  broking  Usurer, 
To  mako  exchange  of  ware  for  ready  coin. 

Enter  Aloon,  Samia,  and  CuEBiPBOir. 

Ale.  Wife,  bid  the  trumpets  sound,  a  prize,  a 
prize  I  mark  the  posy :  I  cut  this  from  a  new- 
married  wife  by  the  help  of  a  horn-thumb^  and 
a  knife, — six  shillings,  four  pence. 

Sam.  The  better  luck  ours :  but  what  have  we 
here,  cast  apparel  ?  Come  away,  man,  the  Usurer 
is  near :  this  is  dead  ware,  let  it  not  bide  on  our 
hands. 

*  taU]  1.  e.  bold,  brave. 

t  it]  Qy.  *'  that "  (tho  MS.  having  had  "y«  ")t 

X  hom-thumb\  An  implement  used  by  cut-porsea ;  a 

case  of  horn,  put  on  the  thumb,  to  receive  the  edge  of 

the  knife,  during  their  operations. 
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2'hrcu,  latide.']   Here  are  my  partners  in  my 
poverty, 
Enforc'd  to  seek  their  fortunes  as  I  do : 
Alas,  that  few  men  should  possess  the  wealth, 
And  many  souls  be  forcM  to  beg  or  steal ! — 
Alcon,  well  met 

Ale.  Fellow  beggar,  whither  nowl 

Thras.  To  the  Usurer,  to  get  gold  on  commo- 
dity. 

Ale,  And  I  to  the  same  place,  to  get  a  vent  for 
my  villany.  See  where  the  old  crust  comes :  let 
us  salute  him. 

jB^i^  Usurer. 
God  speed,  sir :  may  a  man  abuse  your  patience 
upon  a  pawn  ? 

Uturer.  Friend,  let  me  see  it 

Ale.  Bece  gignum  /  a  fair  doublet  and  hose, 
new-bought  out  of  the  pilferer's  shop,  [and]  a 
handsome  cloak. 

Utwer,  How  were  they  gotten  ? 

Thr€U,  How  catch  the  fishermen  fish  ?  Master, 
take  them  as  you  think  them  worth  :  we  leave 
all  to  your  conscience. 

U»urer.  Honest  men,  toward  men,  good  men, 
my  friends,  like  to  prove  good  members,  use  me, 
command  me;  I  will  maintain  your  credits. 
There*8  money :  now  spend  not  your  time  in 
idleness;  bring  me  commodity;  I  have  crowns 
for  you :  there  is  two  shillings  for  thee,  and  six 
shillings  for  thee.  [Oiva  money. 

Ale  A  bargain. — Now,  Samia,  have  at  it  for  a 
new  smock  ! — Come,  let  us  to  the  spring  of  the 
best  liquor :  whilst  this  lasts,  trillill  I 

Uturer.  Good  fellows,  proper  fellows,  my  com- 
panions, farewell :  I  have  a  pot  for  you. 

Sam.  [aiide\.  If  he  could  spare  it 

Bnitr  JoKAa 
Jonoi.  Repent,  ye  men  of  Nineveh,  repent  ! 
The  day  of  horror  and  of  torment*  comes ; 
When  greedy  hearts  shall  glutted  be  with  fire, 
Whenas  corruptions  veil'd  shall  be  unmask'd, 
When  briberies  shall  bo  repaid  with  bane, 
When  whoredoms  shall  bo  recompensed  in  hell, 
When  riot  shall  with  rigour  be  rewarded, 
Whenaa  neglect  of  truth,  contempt  of  God, 
Diidain  of  poor  men,  fatherless,  and  sick, 
Shall  be  rewarded  with  a  bitter  plague. 
Repenty  ye  men  of  Nineveh,  repent ! 
The  Lord  hath  spoke,  and  I  do  cry  it  out ; 
There  are  as  yet  but  forty  days  remaining. 
And  then  shall  Nineveh  be  overthrown  : 

*  komr  ttnd  qftormeiU]  The  4to.  of  1698  "judgment" 


Repent,  ye  men  of  Nineveh,  repent  I 

There  are  as  yet  but  forty  days  remaining, 

And  then  shall  Nineveh  be  overthrown.      [Exit. 

Usurer.  Confus'd  in  thought^  0,  whither  shall 

I  wend?  [£xU. 

Tlirat,  My  conscience  cries,  that  I  have  done 

amiss.  [Exit. 

Ale.  0  God  of  heaven,  'gainst  thee  have  I 

offended ! 
Sam.  Asham'd  of  my  misdeeds,  where  shall  I 

hide  me  ? 
Clet.  Father,  methinks  this  word  "  repent  **  is 
good  : 
He  that  [doth]  punish  disobedience 
Doth  hold  a  scourge  for  every  privy  fault. 

[Exit  trith  Alcom  and  Samia. 

Oseas.  Look,  London,  look ;  with  inward  eyes 

behold 
What  lessons  the  events  do  here  unfold. 
Sin  grown  to  pride,  to  misery  is  thrall : 
The  warning-bell  is  rung,  beware  to  fall. 
Ye  worldly  men,  whom  wealth  doth  lift  on  high. 
Beware  and  fear,  for  worldly  men  must  die. 
The  time  shall  come,  where  least  suspect*  remains, 
The  sword  shall  light  upon  the  wisest  brains ; 
The  head  that  deems  to  overtop  the  sky. 
Shall  perish  in  his  human  policy. 
Lo,  I  have  said,  when  I  have  said  the  truth. 
When  will  is  law,  when  folly  guideth  youth. 
When  show  of  zeal  is  prank'd  in  robes  of  zeal, 
^Vhen  ministers  powlf  the  pride  of  common-weal, 
When  law  is  made  a  labyrinth  of  strife. 
When  honour  yields  him  friend  to  wicked  life. 
When  princes  hear  by  others'  ears  their  folly, 
When  usury  is  most  accounted  holy. 
If  these  shall^:  hap,  as  would  to  God  they  might 

not, 
The  plague  is  near :  I  speak,  although  I  write  not 

Snter  the  Angel. 
Angel.  Oseas. 

Oteai.  Lord? 

Angel.   Now  hath  thine  eye§  pcrus*d  these 
heinous  sins, 
Hateful  unto  the  mighty  Lord  of  hosts. 
The  time  is  come,  their  sins  are  waxen  ripo. 
And  though  the  Lord  forewarns,  yet  they  repent 

not; 
Custom  of  sin  hath  hardened  all  their  hearts. 
Now  comes  revenge,  arm^d  with  mighty  plagues. 
To  punish  all  that  live  in  Nineveh ; 

*  twpect]  The  4to.  of  1608  "respect." 
f  powl]  L  e.  polL 

t  thall]  The4to.  of  1598  "should." 
i  eye]  The  4toe.  "  eyes." 
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I    For  Qod  is  just  OB  he  la  merciful, 

And  doubtless  plagues  all  such  as  scorn  repent. 

Thou  shalt  not  see  the  desolation 

That  falls  unto  these  cursM  Niuevites, 

But  shalt  return  to  great  Jerusalem, 

And  preach  unto  the  people  of  thy  God 

What  mighty  plagues  are  incident  to  sin, 

Unless  repentance  mitigate  his  ire : 

Rapt  in  the  spirit,  as  thou  wert  hither  brought, 

I'll  seat  thee  in  Judaea's  provinces. 

Fear  not^  Oseas,  then  to  preach  the  word. 

Oteas,  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done  ! 

[OsEAS  i»  taken  away  by  the  AngeL 

BiUtT  Rashi  w'dh  hilt  Kings,  Magi,  Lords,  and  Attendants ; 
Altida  and  her  Ladies  itoa  banqttet. 
Riuni,  So,  viceroys,  you  have  pleas'd  me  passing 

well; 
These  curious  cates  are  gracious  in  mine  eye. 
But  these  borachios  of  the  richest  wine 
Make  me  to  think  how  blithesome  we  will  be. — 
Seat  thee,  fair  Juno,  in  the  royal  throne. 
And  I  will  serve  thee  to  see*  thy  face, 
That,  feeding  on  the  beauty  of  thy  looks, 
My  stomach  and  mine  eyes  may  both  be  fill'd. — 
Come,  lordings,  scat  you,  fellow-mates  at  feast, 
And  frolic,  wags ;  this  is  a  day  of  glee : 
This  banquet  is  for  brightsomo  Alvida.       [wine, 
111  have  them  skinkf  my  standing-bowls  with^ 
And  no  man  drink  but  quafir§  a  wholell  carouse 
Unto  the  health  of  beauteous  Alvida : 
For  whoso  riseth  from  this  feast  not  drunk, 
As  I  am  Kasni,  Nineveh's  great  king. 
Shall  die  the  death  as  traitor  to  myself, 
*  For  that  he  scorns  the  health  of  Alvida. 

A',  of  Oil.  That  will  I  never  do,  my  lord. 
Therefore  with  favour,  fortune  to  your  grace. 
Carouse  unto  the  health  of  Alvida.      [pledge  : — 

Bamu  Gramcrcy,  lording,  here  I  take   thy 
And,  Crete,  to  thee  a  bowl  of  Qreekish  wine. 
Here  to  the  health  of  Alvida.  ^ 

A',  of  Crete,  Let  come,  my  lord. — Jack  skinker, 
fill  it  full ; 
A  **  pledge  unto  the  health  of  heavenly  Alvida. 

Jttuni.  Vassals,  attendant  on  our  royal  feast, 
Drink  you,  I  say,  unto  my  lover's  health  : 

•  th<€  to  Me]  Qy.  *'thee  but  to  ttt "? 

t  j-iini]  1.  e.  fill :  it  generally  means,  to  draw,  poiir 
out,  or  servo  liquor.    Saxon  fcencan. 

\  -w'Hh]  Tho4to.  of  1598  "of." 

§  hMi  rpiajf]  i.  e.  without  quaffing. 

II  Khole]  The  4to.  of  1608  "  fuU." 

^  Alvida]  Qy.  "heavenly  .^firuto"?  and  omit  that  epi- 
thet ill  the  next  speech?— Did  the  author  foi^t  here  that 
the  King  of  Crete  had  been  banished  by  Rasni?  sec  p.  118, 
sec.  col. 

*•  ^]The4to.  ofl598"L" 


Let  none  that  is  in  Rasni's  royal  court 
Go  this  night  safe  and  sober  to  his  bed.* 

Enter  Adam. 

Adam.f  This  way  he  is,  and  here  will  I  speak 
with  him. 

First  Lord,  Fellow,  whither  pressest  thou  1 

Adam,  I  press  nobody,  sir;  I  am  going  to 
speak  with  a  friend  of  mine. 

Fint  Lord.  Why,  slave,  here  is  none  but  the 
king,  and  his  viceroys. 

A  dam.  The  king  1  marry,  sir,  ho  is  the  man  I 
would  speak  withal. 

Fir9t  Lord,  Why,  callest  him  a  friend  of  thine  7 

Adam,  Ay,  marry  do  I,  sir;  for  if  he  be  not 
my  friend,  FU  make  him  my  friend,  ere  he  and  I 
pass. 

First  Lord.  Away,  vassal,  be  gone  I  thou  speak 
unto  the  king  I 

Adam,  Ay,  marry,  will  I,  sir ;  on  if  he  were  a 
king  of  velvet,  I  will  talk  to  him. 

Ilatni.  What  is  the  matter  there  ?  what  noise 
isthati 

Adam,  A  boon,  my  liege,  a  boon,  my  liege  t 

Rami,  What  is  it  that  great  Rasni  will  not 
grant, 
Tliis  day,  unto  the  meanest  of  his  land. 
In  honour  of  his  beauteous  Alvida? 
Come  hither,  swain ;  what  is  it  that  thou  cravest? 

Adam.  Faith,  sir,  nothing,  but  to  speak  a  few 
sentences  to  your  worship. 

Rasni.  Say,  what  is  it  ? 

Adam.  I  am  sure,  sir,  you  have  heard  of  the 
spirits  that  walk  in  the  city  here. 

Rasni.  Ay,  what  of  that  ? 

Adam.  Truly,  sir,  I  have  an  oration  to  tell  you 
of  one  of  them ;  and  this  it  is. 

Air.  Why  goest  not  forward  with  thy  tale  1 

Adam.  Faith,  mistress,  I  feel  an  imperfection 
in^my  voice,  a  disease  that  often  troubles  mo; 
but,  alas,  easily  mended ;  a  cup  of  ale  or  a  cup  of 
wine  will  servo  the  turn. 

Alv.  Fill  him  a  bowl,  and  let  him  want  no 
drink. 

Adam.  0,  what  a  precious  word  was'  that, 
"And  let  him  want  no  drink"  I  [Drink  given  to 


*  Let  none  that  it  in  Rami's  royal  court 
Oo  thi*  night  mft  and  »ober  to  hi*  bed.]   A  recoUoction 
of  Fielding's  Tom  Thvmb  is  here  forced  uiwn  us ; 
••  King.  To-day  it  is  our  pleasure  to  be  drunk. 

And  this  our  queen  shall  bo  us  drunk  as  wo." 

Act  i.  so.  2. 
t  Adam]  The  4tos.  throughout  the  scene  "Clown": 
see  note  t,  p.  119,  sec.  col. 
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Adam.]  Well,  air,  now  Til  tell  you  forth  my  tale. 
Sir,  as  I  was  ooming  alongst  the  port-royal*  of 
Nineveh,  there  appeared  to  me  a  great  devil,  and 
as  hard-favoured  a  devil  as  ever  I  saw ;  nay,  sir, 
he  was  a  cuckoldly  devil,  for  ho  had  horns  on 
his  head.  This  devil,  mark  you  now,  presseth 
upon  me,  and,  sir,  indeed  I  charged  him  with  my 
pike-staff;  but  when  that  would  not  serve,  I  came 
upon  him  vrith  SprUus  santut, — why,  it  had  been 
able  to  have  put  Lucifer  out  of  his  wits :  when  I 
saw  my  charm  would  not  serve,  I  was  in  such  a 
perplexity,  that  sixpenny-worth  of  juniper  would 
not  have  made  the  place  sweet  again. 
Air.  Why,  fellow,  wert  thou  so  afraid? 
AdatiL  O  mistress,  had  you  been  there  and 
Been,  his  very  sight  had  made  you  shift  a  clean 
smock  I  I  promise  you,  though  I  were  a  man,  and 
counted  a  tallf  fellow,  yet  my  laundress  colled 
me  slovenly  knave  the  next  day. 

lUuni,  A  pleasant  slave. — Forward,  sirrah,  on 
with  thy  tale. 

Adam.  Faith,  sir,  but  I  remember  a  word  that 
my  mistress  your  bed-fellow  spoke. 
Baini.  What  was  that,  fellow  1 
Adam,  0,  sir,  a  word  of  comfort,  a  precious 
word^"  And  let  him  want  no  drink." 

Jliuni.  Her  word  is  law ;  and  thou  shalt  want 
no  drink.  [Drink  given  to  Adam. 

Adam^  Then,  sir,  this  devil  came  upon  me,  and 
would  not  be  persuaded,  but  ho  woxild  needs 
carry  me  to  hell.  I  proffered  him  a  cup  of  ale, 
thinking,  because  ho  came  out  of  X  so  l^ot  a  place, 
that  he  was  thirsty ;  but  the  devil  was  not  dry, 
and  therefore  the  more  sorry  was  I.  Well,  there 
was  no  remedy,  but  I  must  with  him  to  hell: 
and  at  last  I  cast  mine  eye  aside ;  if  you  knew 
what  I  spied,  you  would  laugh,  sir;  I  looked 
from  top  to  toe,  and  he  had  no  cloven  feet. 
Then  I  rufSed  up  my  hair,  and  set  my  cap  on  tlie 
one  side,  and,  sir,  grew  to  be  a  justice  of  peace  to 
the  devil :  at  last  in  a  great  fume,  as  I  am  very 
choleric,  and  sometimes  so  hot  in  my  fu8tixm§ 
fumes  that  no  man  can  abide  within  twenty  yardfl 
of  me,  I  start  up,  and  so  bombasted  the  devil, 
thai,  sir,  he  cried  out  and  ran  away. 

Air.  This  pleasant  knave  hath  made  me  laugh 
my  fill. 


•  j>or<-TW3fal)  The  4t08.  ** port  ryiulo,"  and  "port 
ryualt." 

t  taU\  L  e.  bold,  bmro. 

t  out  o/]  The  4to.  of  1698  *'  from." 

\  fuMtian\  The  4to.  of  1594  "fastia"  ;  the  other  4ti«. 
"ftutin." 


Rasni,  now  Alvida  begins  her  quaff. 
And  drinks  a  full  carouse  imto  her  king. 

Rasni.  A*   pledge,  my  love,  as    heartyt  as 
great  Jove 
Drunk  when  his  Juno  heav*d  a  bowl  to  him.-^ 
Frolic,  my  lords ;:):  let  all  the  standards  walk ;  § 
Ply  it,  till  every  man  hath  ta*en  his  load. — 
How  now,  sirrah,  what||  cheer  ?     wo  have  no 
words  of  you. 

Adam.  Truly,  sir,  I  was  in  a  brown  study 
about  my  mistress. 

Alv.  About  me  !  for  what  ? 

Adam.  Truly,  mistress,  to  think  what  a  golden 
sentence  you  did  speak ;  all  the  philosophers  in 
the  world  could  not  have  said  more ; — "  What, 
come,  let  him  want  no  drink."    0,  wise  speech  ! 

Alv,  Villains,  why  skinkU  you  not  unto  this 

fellow ) 

He  makes  me  blithe  and  merry  in  my  thoughts  : 

Heard  you  not  that  the  king  hath  given  command. 

That  all  be  drunk  this  day  within  his  court 

In  quaffing  to  the  health  of  Alvida  ? 

{Drink  given  to  Adam. 

Enter  Jonah. 

JoncLi.  Repent,**  ye  men  of  Nineveh,  repent ! 
The  Lord  hath  spoko,f+  and  I  do  cry  it  out. 
There  are  as  yet  but  forty  days  remaining, 
And  then  shall  Nineveh  bo  overthrown  : 
Repent,  ye  men  of  Nineveh,  repent ! 

Rasni.  What  fellow's  this,  that  thus  disturbs 
our  feast 
With  outcries  and  alarums  to  repent  ? 

Adam.  0,  sir,  'tis  one  Goodman  Jonas,  that  is 
come  from  Jericho ;  and  surely  I  think  he  hath 
seen  some  spirit  by  the  way,  and  is  fallen  out  of 
his  wits,  for  ho  never  leaves  crying  night  nor  day. 
My  master  heard  him,  and  he  shut  up  his  shop, 
gave  me  my  indenture,  and  he  and  his  wife  do 
nothing  but  fast  and  pray. 

Jonat.  Repent,  ye  men  of  Nineveh,  repent  ! 

Rasni.  Come  hither,  fellow :  what  art,  and  from 
whence  comest  thou  ? 

Jonas.  Rasni,  I  am  a  prophet  of  the  Lord, 
Sent  hither  by  the  mighty  God  of  hosts 
To  cry  destruction  to  the  Nincvitcs. 


«  ^]Tliclto.  ofluO-^  "I." 

t  htaHy]  Tho4to.  of  1591  "hardio." 

♦  lordf]  The  4tos.  "  lonl." 

§  the  rtantlanh  valk]  i.  c.  the  standing-bowls  go  round. 

II  Khat]  The  4to.  of  1.VJ4  "how." 

t  ttink]  See  note  f,  p.  140,  first  col. 
I       •"  Repent]  The4to«.  **  Rej>^nt,  repent." 
i      1 1  epoke]  Tho  4toH.  "  Rpokin  " :  but  nco  the  repetition  of 
i  tho  lino  in  Jonas's  second  siK'cch  after  this. 
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0  Ninoveh,  thoa  harlot  of  the  world, 

1  raise  thy  neighbours  round  about  thy  bounds, 
To  come  and  see  thy  filthiness  and  sin  ! 

Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  mighty  Qod  of  hosts  :* 

Tour  king  loves  chambering  and  wantonness, 

Whoredom  and  murder  do  distain  his  court, 

He  favoureth  covetous  and  drunken  men ; 

Behold,  therefore,  all  like  a  strumpet  foul. 

Thou  shalt  bo  judg'd,  and  punish'd  for  thy  crime; 

The  foe  shall  pierce  the  gates  with  iron  ramps, 

The  fire  shall  quite  consume  thee  from  above, 

The  houses  shall  be  burnt,  the  infants  slain. 

And  women  shall  behold  their  husbands  die. 

Thine  eldest  sister  is  Lamana,t 

And  Sodom  on  thy  right  hand  seated  is. 

Repent,  ye  men  of  Nineveh,  repent ! 

The  Lord  hath  spoke,  and  I  do  cry  it  out, 

There  are  as  yet  but  forty  days  remaining. 

And  then  shall  Nineveh  be  overthrown. 

[Offert  to  depart. 
Rasni.  Stay,  prophet,  stay. 

Jonas.  Disturb  not  him  that  sent  me ; 
Let  me  perform  the  message  of  the  Lord.  [Exit. 
Jiasni.  My  soul    is    buried   in    the    hell    of 
thoughts. — 
*  Ah,  Alvida,  I  look  on  thee  with  shame  ! — 
My  lords  on  sudden  fix  their  eyes  on  ground. 
As  if  dismay 'd  to  look  upon  the  heavens. — 
Hence,  Magi,  who  have  flatter'd  me  in  sin  ! 

[Exeunt  Magi. 
Horror  of  mind,  disturbance  of  my  soul. 
Make  me  aghast  for  Nineveh's  mishap. 
Lords,  see  proclaim'd,  yea,  see  it  straight  pro- 

cloim'd, 
That  man  and  beast,  the  woman  and  her  child, 
For  forty  days  in  sack  and  ashes  fust : 
Perhaps  the  Lord  will  yield,  and  pity  us. — 
Bear  hence  these  wretched  blandishments  of  sin, 

[Taking  off  his  crovn  and  ro^. 
And  bring  me  sackcloth  to  attire  your  king  : 
Away  with  pomp  !  my  soul  is  full  of  woe. — 
In  pity  look  on  Nineveh,  0  God ! 

[Extunt  all  excrpt  Alvida  and  Ladies. 

Alv.  Assaird  with  shame,  with  horror  over- 
borne. 
To  sorrow  sold,  all  guilty  of  our  sin, 
Come,  ladies,  come,  let  us  prepare  to  pray. 
Alas,  how  dare  we  look  on  heavenly  light. 
That  have  despis'd  the  maker  of  the  same  ? 
How  may  we  hope  for  mercy  from  above, 
That  still  despi8['d]  the  warnings  from  above  ? 
Woes  me,  my  conscience  is  a  heavy  foe. 

•  ho9t4  The4to8.  **hosto." 

t  Lamana]  Borne  corruption  hero. 


I 


0  patron  of  the  poor  oppress'd  with  sin, 

Look,  look  on  me  that  now  for  pity  crave  ! 

AssaU'd  with  shame,  with  horror  overborne. 

To  sorrow  sold,  all  guilty  of  our  sin, 

Come,  ladies,  come^  let  us  prepare  to  pray. 

[BxewU. 

Enter  the  Usurer,  with  a  haUer  in  one  hand,  a  dagger  i» 

tA<o<A«r. 

Uaurer,  Groaning  in  conscience,  burden'd  with 

my  crimes. 

The  hell  of  sorrow  haunts  me  up  and  down. 

Tread  where  I  list,  methinks  the  bleeding  ghosts 

Of  those  whom  my  corruption  brought  to  naughts. 

Do  serve  for  stumbling-blocks  before  my  steps ; 

The  fatherless  and  widow  wrong'd  by  me, 

The  poor  oppressed  by  my  usury  ;"* 

Methinks  I  see  their  hands  rear'd  up  to  heaven, 

To  cry  for  vengeance  of  my  covetousness. 

Whereso  I  walk,  all*  sigh  and  shun  my  way ; 

Thus  am  I  made  a  monster  of  the  world : 

Hell  gapes  for  me,  heaven  will  not  hold  my  souL 

You  mountains,  shroud  me  from  the  God  of  truth : 

Methinks  I  see  him  sit  to  judge  the  earth ; 

See  how  he  blots  me  out  o*  the  book  of  life  ! 

0  burden,  more  than  iEtna,  that  I  bear ! 

Cover  me,  hills,  and  shroud  me  from  the  Lord ; 

Swallow  me,  Lycus,  shield  me  from  the  Lord. 

In  life  no  peace :  each  murmuring  that  I  hear, 

Methinks,  the  sentence  of  damnation  sounds, 

"Die,  reprobate,  and  hie  thee  hence  to  hell." 

[Tlie  Evil  Aogel  tewptt  hlmf  offering  the  kn\fe 
and  rope. 

What  fiend  is  this  that  tempts  me  to  the  death  1 
What,  is  my  death  the  harbour  of  my  rest  ? 
Then  let  me  die : — what  second  chai^  is  this? 
Methiuksf  I  hear  a  voice  amidst  mine  ears. 
That  bids  me  stay,  and  tells  me  that  the  Lord 
Is  merciful  to  those  that  do  repent. 
May  I  repent  ?    0  thou,  my  doubtful  soul. 
Thou  mayst  repent,  the  judge  is  merciful ! 
Hence,  tools  of  wratli,  stales^  of  temptation  ! 
For  I  will  pray  and  sigh  unto  the  Lord ; 
In  sackcloth  will  I  sigh,  and  fasting  pray : 
0  Lord,  in  rigour  look  not  on  my  sins  ! 

[Site  doten  in  eackclothf  his  handt  and  tyos 
reared  to  heaven. 

Enter  Alvu>a  and  her  Ladies,  vith  dispersed  lock$f%  and 

in  sackcloth, 

Alv.  Come,    mournful  dames,    lay    ofif   your 

broider'd  locks. 

And  on  your  shoulders  spread  dispersM  hairs : 


*  all]  The  4to8.  "  lie." 
t  Methinks]  The  4to.  of  1598  "  Methinke." 
I  stales]  1.  0.  decoys. 
locks]  The4toe.  'Mookes.' 
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Let  Toice  of  mtuio  cease  where  sorrow  dwells : 
Clothdd  in  aackcloth,*  sigh  your  sins  with  me ; 
Bemoan  your  pride,  bewail  your  lawless  lusts ; 
With  fasting  mortify  your  pamper'd  loins ; 
O,  think  upon  the  horror  of  your  sins, 
Think,  think  with  me,  the  burden  of  your  blames ! 
Woe  to  thy  pomp,  falsef  beauty,  fading  flower. 
Blasted  by  age,  by  sickness,  and  by  death  ! 
Woe  to  our  painted  cheeks,  our  curious  oils, 
Our  rich  array,  that  foster'd  us  in  sin  ! 
Woe  to  our  idle  thoughts,  that  wound  our  souls  ! 
O,  would  to  God  all  nations  might  receive 
A  good  example  by  our  grievous  fall  ! 

Firtt  Lady,  You  that  are  planted  there  where 
pleasure  dwells, 
And  think  your  i)omp  as  great  as  Nineveh's, 
May  fall  for  sin  as  Nineveh  doth  now. 

Ah,  Mourn,   mourn,    let  moan   be  all   your 
melody, 
And  pray  with  me,  and  I  will  pray  for  all : — 

0  Lord  of  heaven,  forgive  us  our  misdeeds  !  X 
Ladies,  0  Lord  of  heaven,   forgive  us    our 

misdeeds  t 
Usurer.  0  Lord  of  light,  forgive  mo  my  mis- 
deeds I 

Enter  IUski,  wUh  ki*  Kings,  and  Lords,  in  sackcloth. 

K.  of  OiL  Be  not  so  overcome  with  grief,  0 
king, 
Last  you  endanger  life  by  sorrowing  so. 

Jtatni.  King  of  Cilida,  should  I  cease  my  grief, 
Whereas  my  swarming  sins  afflict  my  soul  ? 
Vain  man,  know  this,  my  burden  greater  is 
Than  every  private  subject's}  in  my  land. 
My  life  hath  been  a  load-star  unto  them. 
To  g^de  them  in  the  labyrinth  of  blame  : 
Thus  I  have  taught  them  for  to  do  amiss ; 
Then  most  I  weep,  my  friend,  for  their  amiss. 
The  fall  of  Nineveh  is  wrought  by  me : 

1  huve  maintain'd  this  city  in  her  shame ; 

I  hAve  contemn'd  the  warnings  from  above ; 
I  hAve  upholden  incest,  rape,  and  spoil ; 
Tis  I  that  wrought  theU  sin  must  weep  thoU  sin. 
O,  had  I  tears,  like  to  the  silver  streams 

*  HukeMh]  Hero  the  4U>s.  baTe  "laokolothi":  but 
compare  in  the  preceding  page  tho  speeches  of  Rosni  and 
of  the  Usurer. 

t  folk]  Tho  4to.  of  1508  '<  (kl,  e  " ;  the  other  4to6.  "  fall," 
and^fiills." 

t  0  Lord  qf  Juavtn,  Ac]  Tho  4tos.  give  this  line  to  a 
"L^rd** :  tho  word  Lord  occurring  in  it  perhaps  caused 
the  mistake. 

I  mieM'']  The4ios.  "subicct." 

n  tJu\  The  4to.  of  1698  *'thy.'* 

n  Uul  The  4to.  of  1M8  "  thy.- 


That  from'the  Alpine  mountains  sweetly  stream,* 

Or  had  I  sighs,  the  treasures  of  remorse, 

As  plentiful  as  .£olus  hath  blasts, 

I  then  would  tempt  the  heavens  with  my  laments. 

And  pierce  the  throne  of  mercy  by  my  sighs  1 

K.  of  Cil.  Heavens  ai'e  propitious  unto  faithful 
prayers. 

Hasni,  But  after  our  repent,  we  must  lament, 
Lest  that  a  worser  mischief  doth  befalL 
0,  pray :  perhaps  the  Lord  will  pity  us. — 

0  Qod  of  truth,  both  merciful  and  just, 
Behold  repentant  men,  with  piteous  eyes  ! 
We  wail  the  life  that  wo  have  led  before : 
0,  pardon,  Lord  !  0,  pity  Nineveh  ! 

All,  0,  pardon.  Lord!  0,  pity  Nineveh  ! 

JRasni,  Let  not  the  infants,  dallying  on  theteat,t 
For  fathers'  sins  in  judgment  be  oppress'd  ! 

K.  of  Cil,  Let  not  the  painful  mothers  big 
with  child, 
The  innocents,  be  punish'd  for  our  sin  I 

Haimi.  0,  pardon.  Lord  i  O,  pity  Nineveh  ! 

All,  0,  pardon.  Lord  !  O,  pity  Nineveh  t 

Jtasni.  0  Lord  of  heaven,  the  virgins  weep  to 
The  covetous  man  sorry  t  for  his  sin,  [thee ! 

The  prince  and  poor,  all  pray  before  thy  throne ; 
And  wilt  thou,  then,  bo  wroth  with  Nineveh ! 

K.  of  Cil,  Give  truce  to  prayer,  0  king,  and 
rest  a  space. 

Rami,  Give    truce    to    prayers,    when  times 
require  no  truce  1 
No,  princes,  no.    Let  all  our  subjects  hie 
Unto  our  temples, §  where,  on  humbled  knees, 

1  will  expect  some  mercy  from  above. 

[  They  aXL  enter  the  tewple. 

Enters  Jokas. 
Jonas,  This  is  tho  day  wherein  the  Lord  hath 
That  Nineveh  shall  quite  be  overthrown ;     [said 
This  is  the  day  of  horror  and  mishap. 
Fatal  unto  the  cursbd  Ninevites. 
These  stately  towers  shall  in  thy  watery  bounds, 
Swift-flowing  Lycus,  find  their  burials  : 
These  palaces,  the  pride  of  Assur's  kings, 
Shall  be  the  bowers  of  desolation. 
Whereas  ||  the  solitary  bird  shall  sing, 
And  tigers  train  their  young  ones  to  their  nest 
0  all  ye  nations  bounded  by  the  west. 
Ye  happy  isles,  where  prophets  do  abound, 

•  itrmm]  Qy.  *' flow  "("Wrram'*  Imping  been  repeated 
by  mlBtake  trom  the  preceding  line)? 

t  teat]  Tho 4tne.  of  159t,  1598,  and  1617  "tent." 

t  jorry]  The  4to.  of  1594  "  forio  $orii." 

i  tempUs]  Qy.  "  temple "  (an  in  the  atago^ireetion  which 
follows)?  But  compare  the  8th  lino  of  the  sec.  col.  in 
the  next  page. 

II  Whereati]  i.  o.  'W'horc. 


*> 

^ 
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Te  cities  famous  in  the  western  world. 

Make  Nineveh  a  precedent  for  you  ! 

Leave  lewd  desires,  leave  covetous  delights. 

Fly  usury,  let  whoredom  be  exil'd, 

Lett  you  with  Nineveh  be  overthrown. 

Lo,  how  the  sun's  inflamed  torch  prevails. 

Scorching  the  parchdd  farrows  of  the  earth ! 

Here  will  I  sit  me  down,  and  fix  mine  eye 

Upon  the  ruins  of  yon  wretched  town : 

And,  lo,  a  pleasant  shade,  a  spreading  vino, 

To  shelter  Jonas  in  this  sunny  heat ! 

What  means  my  Qod  ?  the  day  is  done  and  spent : 

Lord,  shall  my  prophecy  be  brought  to  naught  ? 

When  falls  the  fire?  when  will  the  judge  be 

wroth  1 
I  pray  thee,  Lord,  remember  what  I  said. 
When  I  was  yet  within  my  country-land : 
Jehovah  is  too  merciful,  I  fear.  Z 

0,  lot  me  fly,  before  a  prophet  fault  !  ^z 

For  thou  art  merciful,  the  Lord  my  Qod^  ^ 

Full  of  compassion,  and  of*  sufferance,  ^ 

And  dost  repent  in  taking  punishment. 
Why  stays  thy  hand  ?  0  Lord,  first  take  my  life, 
Before  my  prophecy  bo  brought  to  naught !  + 
Ah,  ho  is  wroth !  behold,  the  gladsome  vine, 

[A  serpent  divoureth  the  vine. 

That  did  defend  me  from  the  sunny  heat. 
Is  wither'd  quite,  and  swallow'd  by  a  serpent ! 
Now  furious  Phlegon  triumphs  on  my  brows, 
And  heat  prevails,  and  I  am  faint  iu  heart. 

Bnter  the  Angel. 
Angel,  Art  thou  so  angry,  Jonas?  tell  me  why. 
Jmias.  Jehovah,    I    with    burning    heat    am 

plung'd,^ 

And  shadow'd  only  by  a  silly  vine ; 

Behold,  a  serpent  hath  devoured  it : 

And,  lo,  the  sun,  incens'd  by  easfeem  wind, 

AfiUcts  me  with  canicular§  aspdct. 

Would  Qod  that  I  might  die  I  for,  well  I  wot, 

Twere  better  I  were  dead  than  rest  alive. 
AngeL  Jonas,  art  thou  so  angry  for  the  vine  ] 
Jonas.  Tea,  I  am  angry  to  the  death,  my  God. 
Angd.  Thou  hast  compassion,  Jonas,  on  a  vine, 

On  which  thou  never  labour  didst  bestow; 


•  of]  Not  ill  the  4to.  of  1598. 

t  to  naught']  The  4tos.  hero  (a«  before,  p.  142,  aoc.  col.) 
**to  noughts":  but  in  the  present  speech  wo  bavoju.st 
bad  'Wo  naught." 

X  jtlung'd]  i.  0.  distressed,  driven  to  straits.  **  So  did 
ho  by  that  Fliilistiue  poem  of  Parthenophell  and  ParVu- 
nope,  which  to  compare  worse  than  itselfc,  it  wouM 
plunge  all  the  wits  of  Franco,  Siiaine,  or  Italy.''  Nash's 
JIave  Kith  you  to  SaJfYon- IFaldcn,  &,c.  1591',  Sig.  O  '2.  Sec 
note  *,  p.  131,  first  col. 

§  canicular]  Tho4tos.  "cariculer." 


Thou  never  gaVst  it  life  or  power  to  grow, 
But  suddenly  it  spnmg,  and  suddenly  died  : 
And  should  not  I  have  great  oompassion 
On  Nineveh,  the  city  of  the  world,* 
Wherein  there  are  a  hundred  thousand  souls. 
And  twenty  thousand  infants  that  no  wot  f 
The  right  hand  from  the  left,  beside  t  much  cattlel 
0  Jonas,  look  into  their  temples  now, 
And  see  the  true  contrition  of  their  king. 
The  subjects'  tears,  the  sinners'  true  remorse  ! 
Then  from  the  Lord  proclaim  a  mercy-day. 
For  he  is  pitiful  as  he  is  just. 
Jonas.  I  go,  my  Qod,  to  finish  thy  command. 

[Exit  AngeL 
0,  who  can  tell  the  wonders  of  my  God, 
Or  talk  his  praises  with  a  fervent  tongue  1 
He  bringeth  down  to  hell,  and  lifts  to  heaven ; 
He  draws  the  yoke  of  bondage  from  the  just, 
And  looks  upon  the  heathen  with  piteous  eyes : 
To  him  all  praise  and  honour  be  ascrib'd. 
0,  who  can  tell  the  wonders  of  my  God? 
He  makes  the  infant  to  proclaim  his  truth. 
The  ass  to  speak  to  save  the  prophet's  life. 
The  earth  and  sea  to  yield  increase  for  man. 
Who  can  describe  the  compass  of  his  power. 
Or  testify  in  terms  his  endless  might  ? 
My  ravish'd  sprite,  0,  whither  dost  thou  wend  ? 
Go  and  proclaim  the  mercy  of  my  God; 
Kelieve  the  careful-hearted  Ninevites ; 
And,  as  thou  wert  the  messenger  of  death. 
Go  bring  glad  tidings  of  recover'd  grace.      [ExiL 

Enter  Adam. 
Adam.  Well,  Goodman  Jonas,  I  would  you  had 
never  come  from  Jewry  to  this  country;  you 
have  mode  me  look  like  a  lean  rib  of  roast  beef, 
or  like  tho  picture  of  Lent  painted  upon  a  red- 
herring-cob.  §  Alas,  masters,  we  are  commanded 
by  the  proclamation  to  fast  and  pray  !  by  my 
troth,  I  could  prettily  so-so  away  with^  praying; 
but  for  fasting,  why,  'tis  so  contrary  to  my 
nature  that  I  had  rather  sufibr  a  short  hanging 
than  a  long  fasting.  Mark  me,  the  words  be 
these,  "  Thou  shalt  take  no  manner  of  food  fbr 


«  irorld]  The4to.  of  1508  "Lord."  (Compare,  in  Angel's 
speech,  p.  119,  fii-stcol., — 

"  Nineveh, 
The  rich  and  royal  city  of  the  world.") 

t  ji^  wot]  i  6.  know  not. 

t  bexide]  The4to.  of  1598  "besides." 

5  a  rtd-hejTinff-cob]  The  4to8.  "a  wrf-herings  cofr."— 
Our  dictionaries  seem  to  bo  right  in  exi)lainiug  a  kerrinif- 
cob  to  moan  a  small  or  young  herring  ("A  Herring-cob, 
Halcc  parva."  Coles's  Did.):  but,  I  believe,  it  was  ocoft- 
sionally  used  as  a  cant  term  for  a  herring  in  general. 

^  I  could  away  vrith]  i.  e.  I  could  euduro. 
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BO  many  days."  I  bad  as  lief  he  should  have 
said, ''  Thou  shalt  hang  thyself  for  so  many  days." 
And  yet>  in  faith,  I  need  not  find  fault  with  the 
proclamation,  for  I  have  a  buttery  and  a  pantry 
and  a  kitchen  about  me ;  for  proof,  ecce  signum/ 
This  right  slop  *  is  my  pantry,  behold  a  manchet 
[Draws  it  out] ;  this  place  is  my  kitchen,  for,  lo, 
a  piece  of  beef  [Draws  it  out], — 0,  let  me  repeat 
that  sweet  word  again  !  for,  lo,  a  piece  of  beef. 
This  is  my  buttery,  for,  see,  see,  my  friends,  to 
my  great  joy,  a  bottle  of  beer  [Draws  it  oiU], 
Thus,  alas,  I  make  shift  to  wear  out  this  fasting ; 
I  driye  away  the  time.  But  there  go  searchers 
about  to  seek  if  any  man  breaks  the  king's 
command.  O,  here  they  be;  in  with  your 
Tictuals,  Adam.         [Puts  them  hack  into  his  slops. 

Snier  two  Searcbera. 

First  Search.  How  duly  the  men  of  Nineveh 
keep  tho  proclamation !  how  are  they  armed  to 
repentance !  We  have  searched  through  tho 
whole  city,  and  have  not  as  yet  foimd  one  that 
breaks  tho  fast. 

Sec  Search.  The  sign  of  the  more  grace  : — ^but 
stay,  here  sits  ono,  methinks,  at  his  prayers ;  let 
us  see  who  it  is. 

First  Search.  'Tis  Adam,  the  smith's  man. — 
How  now,  Adam  ! 
I        Adam.  Trouble  me  not;  *'Thou  shalt  take  no 
manner  of  food,  but  fast  and  pray." 

First  Search.  How  d<^outly  he  sits  at  his 
orisons  I  but  stay,  methinks  I  feel  a  smell  of 
some  meat  or  bread  about  him. 

Sec  Search.  So  thinks  me  too. — ^You,  sirrah, 
what  victuals  have  you  about  you  ? 

Adam.  Victuals  1  0  horrible  blasphemy  !  Hin- 
der me  not  of  my  prayer,  nor  drive  me  not  into 
a  choler.  Victuals  !  why  hcardest  thou  not  tho 
sentence,  "  Thou  shalt  take  no  food,  but  fast  and 
pmy"! 

Sec.  Search.  Truth,  so  it  should  be ;  but,  me- 
thinks, I  smell  meat  about  thee. 

Adam.  About  me,  my  friends  !  these  words 
are  actions  in  the  case.  About  me  t  no,  no,  hang 
those  gluttons  that  cannot  fast  and  pray. 

First  Search.  Well,  for  all  your  words,  we 
must  search  you. 

Adam.  Search  me  I  take  heed  what  you  do ; 
my  hose  t  are  my  castles,  'tis  burglary  if  you 
break  ope  a  slop :  no  officer  must  lift  up  an  iron 
hatch ;  take  heed|  my  slops  are  iron. 

[They  Harch  Asav. 

*  dop\  Slops  wore  wido  breeches,  troasers. 
t  AowJ  L  o.  breeches. 


Sec.  Search.  0  villain  ! — See  how  he  hath 
gotten  victuals,  bread,  beef,  and  beer,  where* 
the  king  commanded  upon  pain  of  death  none 
should  eat  for  so  many  days,  no,  not  the  sucking 
Infant! 

Adam.  Alas,  sir,  this  is  nothing  but  a  modicwm 
non  nocet  tU  mtdicus  daret ;  why,  sir,  a  bit  to 
comfort  my  stomach. 

First  Search.  Villain,  thoa  shalt  be  hanged 
for  it. 

Adam.  These  are  your  words,  "I  shall  be 
hanged  for  it;"  but  first  answer  me  to  this 
question,  how  many  days  have  we  to  fast  still  ? 

Sec.  Search.  Five  days. 

Adam.  Five  days  !  a  long  time :  then  I  must 
be  hanged  ? 

First  Search.  Ay,  marry,  must  thou. 

Adam^  I  am  your  man,  I  am  for  you,  sir,  for  I 
had  rather  be  hanged  than  abide  so  long  a  fast. 
What,  five  days  !  Come,  I'll  untruss.  Is  your 
halter,  and  the  gallows,  the  ladder,  and  all  such 
furniture  in  readiness  ? 

First  Search.  I  warrant  thee,  shalt  want  none 
of  those. 

Adam.  But  hear  you,  must  I  be  hanged? 

First  Search.  Ay,  marry. 

Adam.  And  for  eating  of  meat.  Then,  friends, 
know  ye  by  these  presents,  I  will  eat  up  all  my 
meat,  and  drink  up  all  my  drink,  for  it  shall 
never  be  said,  I  was  hanged  with  an  empty 
stomach. 

First  Search.  Com©  away,  knavo :  wilt  thou 
stand  feeding  now  ? 

Adam.  If  you  be  so  f  hasty,  hang  yourself  an 
hour,  while  1 1  come  to  you,  for  surely  I  will  eat 
up  my  meat. 

Sec.  Search.  Come,  let's  draw  him  away  per- 
force. 

Adam.  Tou  say  there  is  five  days  yet  to  fast 
these  are  your  words  ? 

Sec.  Search.  Ay,  sir. 

Adam.  I  am  for  you:  come,  let's  away,  and 
yet  let  me  be  put  in  the  Chronicles.        [Exeunt. 

Snier  Jokas,  Raski  vlth  his  Einprs  and  Lord^s  Alvida 
with  fur  Ladies,  and  Attendants. 

Jonas.  Come,  careful  king,  cast  ofif  thy  mourn- 
ful weeds, 

Exchange  thy  cloudy  looks  to  smoothed  smiles ; 

Thy  tears  have  pierc'd  tho  piteous  throne  of 
grace, 

•  where]  i.  o.  wlioreos. 

t  so]  Not  hi  tbo  4to.  of  150S. 

t  tphUe]  i.  e.  until 
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Thy  sighs,  like  inccui^^e  *  pleasing  to  the  Lord, 
Have  been  peaceK>fferiDg8  for  thy  former  pride : 
Rejoice,  and  praise  his  name  that  gave  thee  peace. 
And  you,  fiiir  nymphs,  ye  lovely  Ninevites, 
Since  you  have  wept  and  fasted  'for[e]  the  Lord, 
lie  graciously  hath  +  temper*d  his  revenge : 
Beware  henceforth  to  tempt  him  any  more : 
Let  not  the  niceness  of  your  beauteous  looks 
Engraft  in  you  a  high-presuming  mind ; 
For  those  that  climb  he  caste th  to  the  ground, 
And  they  that  humble  be  he  lifts  aloft 
Rami.  Lowly  I  bend,  with    awful    bent    of 

Before  the  dread  Jehovah,  Ood  of  hosts,  § 
Despising  all  profane  device  of  man. 
Those  lustful  lures,  that  whilom  led  awry 
My  wanton    eyes,    shall  wound  my  heart   no 

more; 
And  she,  whose  youth  in  dallianco  I  abus'd, 
Shall  now  at  last  become  my  wedlock-mate. — 
Fair  Alvida,  look  not  so  wo-begone ; 
If  for  thy  sin  thy  sorrow  do  exceed, 
Blessed  be  thou :  come,  with  a  ||  holy  band 
Let's  knit  a  knot  to  salve  our  former  shame. 

Alv,  With    blushing   looks,    betokening    my 
remorse, 
I  lowly  yield,  my  king,  to  thy  behest. 
So  as  this  man  of  God  shall  think  it  good. 

J<m<u,  Woman,  amends  may  never  come  too 
A  will  to  practise  good  is  virtuous :  ^  [late ; 

The  God  of  heaven,  when  sinners  do  repent, 
Doth  more  rejoice  than  in  ten  tliousand  just. 

Rami.  Then  witness,  holy  prophet,  our  accord. 

Ali\  Plight  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  thy 
God. 

Jonas.  Bleat  may  you  bo,  like  to  the  flowering 
sheaves 
That  play  with  gentle  winds  iu  summer-tide  ; 
Like  olive-branches  let  your  children  spread. 
And  as  the  pines  in  lofty  Lebanon, 
Or  as  the  kids  that  feed  on  Lepher  **  plains. 
So  be  the  seed  and  offspring ++  of  your  loins  ! 

•  inatife]  The  4to8.  "imenco." 

t  hath\  Tho  three  first  4t08.  "  hauo." 

I  teith  awful  bent  ofeyc\  So  Milton ; 

"  And  kings  sat  still  icith  awful  tyt"  kc. 

Jlifmn,  St.  iv.,  in  Ode  of  the  Nativity. 
%  hostf]  Thc4t08.  "hoRtc." 

II  a]  Tho  Ho.  ofl5l>8  "tliy." 

^  A  vill  toprncti^Jt,  <tc.]  Tho  4to.  of  lu04; 

"  A  Will  to priv'line  gooducsso  vatuoxi*.** 
Tlio  other  4tos.  ; 

*'  I  will  thoii  practise  goodncsso  and  vortuouaneaBO." 
*•  Leplier]  Qy.  "  Sophcr  "?  (which  tho  Vulgate  gives  in 
yv.mb'i-f,  xxxiii.  23-4,  whilo  our  veraion  has  "Shaphcr": 
but  "  Sepher,"  or  "  Shapher,"  is  described  as  a  mountiiin.) 
ft  off$l)rii\g\  Tho  4to.  of  1608  "offiipriugs." 


Enter  the  Usurer,  Tbrastbulub,  and  Alcoit. 

Uturer,  Come  forth,  my  friends,  whom  wit- 
tingly I  wrong'd : 
Before  this  man  of  Qod  receive  your  due ; 
Before  our  king  I  mean  to  make  my  peace. — 
Jonas,  behold,  in  sign  of  my  remorse, 
I  here  restore  into  those  poor  men's  hands 
Their  goods  which  I  unjustly  have  detain'd;* 
And  may  the  heavens  so  pardon  my  misdeeds 
As  I  am  penitent  for  my  offence  ! 
Thraa.  And  what  through  want  from  others  I 
purloin'd, 
Behold,  0  king,  I  proffer  'fore  t  thy  throne, 
To  bo  re8toi''d  to  such  as  owe  t  the  same. 
Jonat,  A  virtuous  deed,  pleasing  to  Qod  and 
man. 
Would  Qod,  all  cities  drowned  in  like  shame 
Would  take  example  of  these  Ninevites  ! 
Ratni,  Such  be  the  fruits  of  Nineveh's    re- 
pent ; 
And  such  for  ever  may  our  dealings  be. 
That  he  that  call'd  us  home  in  height  of  sin 
May  smile  to  see  our  hearty  penitence. — 
Viceroys,  proclaim  a  fast  unto  the  Lord ; 
Let  Israel's  Qod  be  honoured  in  our  land ; 
Let  all  occasion  of  corruption  die. 
For  who  shall  fault  therein  shall  suffer  death  :  — 
Bear  witness,  Qod,  of  my  unfeigned  zeal. — 
Come,  holy  man,  as  thou  shalt  counsel  mc. 
My  court  and  city  shall  reformed  be. 
Jonas,  Wend  on  in  peace,  and  prosecute  this 
course.  [^Exeimi  all  except  Jonas. 

You  islanders,  on  whom  the  milder  air 
Doth  sweetly  breathe  the  balm  of  kind  increa.'so, 
Whoso    lands    are    fattened   with    the    dew   of 

heaven, 
And  made  more  fruitful  than  Actsean  plains ; 
You  whom  delicious  pleasures  dandle  soft, 
Whose  eyes  are  blinded  with  security. 
Unmask  yourselves,  cast  error  clean  aside. 
O  London,  maiden  of  tho  mistress-isle, 
Wrapt  in  tho  folds  and  swathing-clouts  of  shame^ 
In  thee  more  sins  than  Nineveh  contains  ! 
Contempt  of  God,  despite  of  reverend  age. 
Neglect  of  law,  desire  to  wrong  the  poor. 
Corruption,  whoredom,  drunkenness,  and  prido. 
Swoln    are    thy    brows    with    impudence    and 

shame, 
0  proud  adulterous  glory  of  the  west ! 


I 


♦  detain'd]  Tlie  4to.  of  15i)8  "rotain'd." 
t  Vort\  Tho  4to.  oflSOS  "  forth." 
X  owe]  i.  0.  own. 
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hj  neighbours  burn,  yet  dost  thoa  fear  no 

fire; 
by  preachers  cry,  yet  dost  thou  stop  thine 

ears; 
lie  'larum  rings,  yet  aleepest  thou  secure, 
ondon,  awake,  for  fear  the  Lord  do  frown : 
set  a  looking-glass  before  thine  eyes. 
,  turn,  O,  turn,  with  weeping  to  tho  Lord, 


And  think  the  prayers  and  Tirtues  of  thy  Queen 
Defer  the  plague  which  otherwise  would  fall ! 
Repent,  0  London  !  lest,  for  thine  offence, 
Thy  shepherd  fail,  whom  mighty  God  preserve. 
That  she  may  bide  the  pillar  of  his  church 
Against  the  storms  of  Romish  Anti-Christ ! 
The  hand  of  mercy  overshade  her  head, 
And  let  all  faithful  subjects  say.  Amen  I 

\BxU. 
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DR.VMATIS  PERSONidi. 

KiN'O  IIekry  the  Tuikd. 

Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  bis  sou. 

Emperor  or  OERMAxr. 

Ki2io  OP  Castile. 

Lacy,  Eurl  of  Lincoln. 

Wakrc.n*,  Earl  of  Hiiasex. 

Erusby,  a  gcntletnau. 

Raij>ii  Simnkll,  tho  King's  Fool* 

Friar  Dacun. 

Miles,  Friar  Bacou's  jKwr  scholai-. 

Friar  Buxcay. 

Jaques  Vanderma.st. 

Bl'RDEK, 

Mason,      )-  Doctors  of  Oxford. 


RDEK,      "^ 
ISON,         >• 
ICIEST,   J 


Lamdert,  ) 

SEKL8BV,    JffC"tlcn»cn. 

Two  Scholars,  their  sous. 
Keeper. 

TlIOMAr«,       )       . 

Richard,  j   ^'^^^•"«- 

Constable. 

AToak. 

Lonls',  Clowus,  A:c. 

I  Elimou,  daughter  to  tho  King  of  Castile. 

Maroauct,  tho  Kcoi)er's  daughter. 
i  Joan,  a  country  wench. 

j  Ilustess  of  the  Bell  at  Henley. 

f 

A  devil. 

{Spirit  in  the  Khapc  of  Ukrculm. 


j         *  the  King'*  Fool]  Not  tho  Prince's.     In  p.  101,  sec.  col.,  Warren  moutiouB  him  as  "Kiug//i»(ry'f  only  lovol 
I     fooL" 
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THE  HONORABLE 


HISTORY   OF   FRIAR  BACON   AND  FRIAR  BUNGAY. 


£d(€r  PnurO£  Edward  malcontented,  with  Lacy,  Warren, 
Ermsbt,  and  Ralph  Bimnelu 

Laqf.  Why  looks  my  lord  liko  to  a  troubled  sky 
AVlien  heaven's  bright  shine  is  shadow'd  with  a 

fogi 
Alate  wo  ran  the  deer,  and  through  tho  lawnds  * 
Stripp'd  t  with  our  nags  tho  lofty  frolic  bucks 
That  scudded  'fore  the  teasors  ^  like  the  wind  : 
No*or  was  tho  deer  of  merry  Fressingfield 
So  lustily  pull'd  down  by  jolly  mates, 
Nor  shared  tho  farmers  such  fat  venison, 
So  frankly  dealt,  this  hundred  years  before ; 
Nor  have 

I  seen  my  lord  more  frolic  in  tho  chase. 
And  now  changed  to  a  melancholy  dump. 

irar.  After  the  prince  got  to  the  Keeper's 
lodge. 
And  had  been  jocund  in  tho  house  awhile. 
Tossing  ofif  ale  and  milk  in  country  cans. 
Whether  it  was  tho  country's  sweet  content, 
Or  else  the  bonny  damsel  fiU'd  us  drink 
That  seem'd  so  stately  iu  her  stammcl  rcd,§ 
Or  that  a  qualm  did  cross  his  stomach  then. 
But  straight  he  fell  into  his  passions. 

£rmt.  Sirrah  Ralph,  what  say  you  to  your 
master, 
Shall  he  thus  all  amort  ||  live  malcontent  ? 

Ralph,  Hearest  thou,  Ned  ^Nay,  look  if  ho 
will  speak  to  me  1 

P.  Edic.  What  say'st  thou  to  me,  fool? 


*  lawnd*]  i.  c.  lawns :  soo  note  *,  p.  95,  soc  col. 

t  Stripp'd]  I  0.  Outstripped. 

t  ttaaert]  "But  those  Teaztrt,  rather  to  rouzo  then 
pinch  tho  icame,  onely  mado  Whitaker  find  hix  splritfl. 
Tho  fiercest  dog  is  behind,  even  BoUorminc  himself,"  &c. 
,  Fuller's  Holy  State,  p.  66^  od.  1642. 
"^  I  ttammd  ml]  Stammd  was  a  kind  of  woollen  cloth, 
'iho  words  "red"  and  *'stammol"  wero,  I  believe, 
seldom  used  together,  tho  former  boin^f  tho  understood 
onlonr  of  tho  latter.  ("  Stammd-colourt  Spodcx,  Sptidi- 
ceus."    Coles's  Diet.) 

S  all  amort]  More  properly  alamort,  i.  o.  dejected. 


Balph,  I  prithee,  tell  me,  Nod,  art  thou  in  love 
with  the  Keeper's  daughter  ? 

P.  Edvj.  How  if  I  be,  what  then  ? 

Ralph,  Why,  then,  sirrah,  I'll  teach  thco  how 
to  deceive  Love. 

P,  Edw,  How,  Ralph  ? 

Ralph,  Marry,  Sirrah  Ned,  thou  shalt  put  on 
my  cap  and  my  coat  and  my  dagger,  and  I  will 
put  on  thy  clothes  and  thy  swoixl ;  and  so  thou 
shalt  be  my  fool. 

P.  Edw.  And  what  of  this  1 

Ralph.  Why,  so  thou  shalt  beguile  Love ;  for 
Love  is  such  a  proud  scab,  that  ho  will  never 
meddlo  with  fools  nor  children.  Is  not  Kalph's 
coimscl  good,  Ned  ? 

P,  Edw,  Tell  me,  Ned  Lacy,  didst  thou  mark 
tho  moid, 
How  lovely  *  in  her  country-weeds  she  look'd  ? 
A  bonnier  wench  all  Suffolk  cannot  yield : — 
All  Suffolk !  nay,  all  England  holds  none  such. 

Ralph.  Sirrah  Will  Ermsby,  Ned  is  deceived. 

Erm.  Why,  Kalph  ? 

Ralph,  He  says  all  England  hath  no  such,  and 
I  Eay,  and  I'll  stand  to  it,  there  is  ono  better  in 
Warwickshire. 

iror.  How  provest  thou  that,  Ralph  ? 

Ralph,  Wliy,  is  not  the  abbot  a  learned  man, 
and  hath  read  many  books,  and  thinkest  thou  he 
hath  not  more  learning  than  thou  to  choose  a 
bonny  wench  ?  yes,  waiTont  I  thee,  by  his  whole 
grammar. 

ErmM,  A  good  reason,  Ralph. 

P.  Edic.  I  tell  thee.  Lacy,  that  her  eporkliug  eyes 
Do  lighten  forth  sweet  lovo's  alluring  fire ; 
And  in  her  tresses  she  doth  fold  the  looks 
Of  such  as  gaze  upon  her  golden  hair : 
Her  bashful  whito,  mix'd  with  the  mommg*8  rod, 
Luna  doth  boast  upon  her  lovely  checks ; 


•  tortly]  The4tos.  "Uvcly." 
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Her  front  is  beauty's  table,  where  she  paints 
The  glories  of  her  gorgeous  excellence ; 
Her  teeth  are  shelves  of  precious  margarites/ 
Kichly  enclos'd  with  ruddy  coral  clecves.+ 
Tush,  Lacy,  she  is  beauty's  over-match. 
If  thou  survey'st  her  curious  imagery. 

Lacy.  I  grant,  my  lord,  the  damsel  is  as  fair 
As  simple  Suffolk's  homely  towns  can  yield  ; 
But  in  the  court  be  quainter  dames  than  she. 
Whose  faces  are  enrich'd  with  honour^s  taint,^ 
Whose  beauties  stand  upon  the  stage  of  fame. 
And  vaunt  their  trophies  in  the  courts  of  lovo. 

P.  Edw.  Ah,  Ned,  but  hadst  thou  watch'd  her 
as  myself, 
And  seen  the  secret  beauties  of  the  maid. 
Their  courtly  coyness  were  but  foolery. 

Eiins.  Why,  how  watch'd  you  her,  my  lord  ? 

P,  Edw.  Wheuas  she  swept  like  Venus  through 
the  house, 
And  in  her  shape  fast  folded  up  my  thoughts. 
Into  the  milk-house  went  I  with  the  maid. 
And  there  amongst  the  crcom-bowls  she  did  shine 
As  Pallas  'mongst  her  princely  huswifery : 
She  turn'd  her  smock  over  her  lily  arms. 
And  diVd  them  into  milk  to  run  her  cheese ; 
But  whiter  than  the  milk  her  crystal  skin, 
Checked  with  lines  of  azure,  made  her  blush  § 
That  art  or  nature  durut  bring  for  compare. 
Krmsby, 

If  thou  hadst  seen,  as  I  did  note  it  well, 
How  beauty  play'd  the  huswife,  how  this  girl, 
Like  Lucrece,  laid  her  fingers  to  the  work. 
Thou  wouldst,  with  Tarquin,  hazard  Rome  and  all 
To  win  the  lovely  maid  of  Fressingfield. 

Jtalph.  Sirrali  Ned,  wouldst  fain  have  her '/ 

P.  Edw.  Ay,  Ralph. 

Ralph,  Why,  Ned,  I  have  laid  the  plot  in  my 
head ;  thou  shalt  have  her  already. 

P,  Edic.  I'll  give  thee  a  new  coat,  an  learn  me 
that. 

Ralph.  Why,  Sirrah  Ned,  we'll  ride  to  Oxford 
to  Friar  Bacon  :  0,  he  is  a  bravo  scholar,  sirrah ; 
they  say  he  is  a  brave  necromancer,  that  he  can 
make  women  of  devils,  aud  he  can  juggle  cats 
into  costermongcra. 

P.  Edw.  And  how  then,  Ralph  ? 

Ralph.  Marry,  sirrah,  thou  shalt  go  to  him : 
and  because  thy  father  Harry  shall  not  miss  thee, 
he  shall  turn  me  into  thee ;  and  I'll  to  the  court, 

•  margarite*]  i.  o.  pearls.    Sco  uotc  H,  p.  90,  first  col. 
t  chei€A\  i.  c.  cliffs :  Drayton  xiscn  the  siugular,  cUfve. 
X  taint]  Equivalent  to  tint. 

S  'iiuidt  h->r  Uiuh,  it-c]  Moann,  I  suppose,— mndc  (would 
have  made)  that  womau  blu£li  whom  art,  &c. 


and  I'll  prince  it  out;  and  he  shall  make  thee 
either  a  silken  purse  full  of  gold,  or  else  a  fine 
wrought  smock. 

P.  Edw.  But  how  shall  I  have  the  maid  ? 

Ralph.  Marry,  sirrah,  if  thou  be'st  a  silken 
purse  full  of  gold,  then  on  Sundays  she'll  hang 
thee  by  her  side,  and  you  must  not  say  a  word. 
Now,  sir,  when  she  comes  into  a  great  proase  *  of 
people,  for  fear  of  the  cutpurse,  on  a  sudden  she'll 
swap  thee  into  her  plackerd  ;t  then,  sirrah,  being 
there,  you  may  plead  for  yourself. 

Emm.  Excellent  policy! 

PJ  Edw.  But  how  if  I  be  a  wrought  smock  1 

Ralph.  Then  she'll  put  thee  into  her  chest  and 
lay  thee  into  lavender,  and  upon  some  good  day 
she'll  put  thee  on ;  and  at  night  when  you  go  to 
bed,  then  being  turned  from  a  smock  to  a  man, 
you  may  make  up  the  match. 

Lacy.  Wonderfully  wisely  counselled,  Ralph. 

P.  Edw.  Ralph  shall  have  a  new  coat. 

Ralph.  Qod  thank  you  when  I  have  it  on  my 
back,  Ned. 

P,  Edw.  Lacy,  the  fool  hath  laid  a  perfect  plot; 
For  why  X  our  country  Margaret  is  so  coy, 
Aud  stands  so  much  upon  her  honest  points. 
That  marriage  or  no  market  with  the  maid. 
Ermsby,  it  must  be  necromautic  spells 
Aud  charms  of  art  that  must  enchain  her  love, 
Or  else  shall  Edward  never  win  the  girl. 
Therefore,  my  wags,  we'll  horse  us  in  the  mom. 
And  post  to  Oxford  to  this  jolly  friar : 
Bacon  shall  by  his  magic  do  this  deed.  [way 

War.  Content,  my  lord;  and  that's  a  speedy 
To  wean  these  headstrong  puppies  from  tho  teat. 

P,  Edic.  I  am  unkuowu,  not  taken  for  the 
They  only  deem  us  frolic  courtiers,  [prince ; 

That  revel  thus  amoug  our  liege's  game : 
Therefore  I  have  devis'd  a  policy. 
Lacy,  thou  know'dt  next  Friday  is  Saint  James', 
Aud  then  the  country  flocks  to  Harleston  fair : 
Then  will  the  Keeper's  daughter  frolic  there, 
And  over-shine  the  troop  of  all  the  maids 
That  come  to  see  and  to  be  seen  that  day. 
Haunt  thee  disguis'd  among  tho  country-.s.wun8, 
Feign  thou'rt  a  farmer's  son,  not  for  from  Whence, 
Espy  her  loves,  and  who  she  liketh  best ;     \ 

Cote  §  him,  and  court  her  to  control  the  clowij 

—  -  —  ^ 

♦  3)i*f<we]  i.  c.  press. 

t  plackerd]  Commonly  written  i)7aci'<<,   is  equivalent 
hero  topoilet.    (Coucex-uin;;  the  various  significations  of 
tlus  word  fioo  Amnor's  [i.e.  Steovens's]  note  on  King  Ltar, 
act  iii.  sc.  4,  Halli well's  Du-t.  of  Arch,  and  Frov.  WorUf, 
and  my  Feio  Notei^  on  SJiol-ffpcftref  p.  33.) 

I  For  trliif']  i.  e.  Decauso. 
I      $  Cote]  i.  e.  K(  op  along  sido  ot.    Fr.  cotoyer. 
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Say  that  the  courtier  'tirdd  all  in  green, 

That  help'd  her  handsomely  to  run  her  cheese. 

And  fiU'd  her  father's  lodge  with  venison, 

Commends  him,  and  sends  fairings  to  herself. 

Buy  something  worthy  of  her  parentage, 

Not  worth  her  heauty;  for.  Lacy,  then  the  fair 

Affords  no  jewel  fitting  for  the  maid  : 

And  when  thou  talk'st  of  me,  note  if  she  blush : 

0,  then  she  loves ;  but  if  her  cheeks  wax  palo. 

Disdain  it  is.    Lacy,  send  how  she  fares, 

And  spare  no  time  nor  cost  to  win  her  loves. 

Lacy,  I  will,  my  lord,  so  execute  this  charge 
As  if  that  Lacy  were  in  love  with  her.        [news. 

P.  EdiD.  Send  lettei-s  speedily  to  Oxford  of  the 

Ralph,  And,  Sirrah  Lacy,  buy  me  a  thousand 
thoiuand  million  of  fine  bells. 

Lacy.  What  wilt  thou  do  with  them,  Ralph  ? 

Balph.  Marry,  every  time  that  Ned  sighs  for 
the  Keepei'^s  daughter,  I'll  tie  a  bell  about  him : 
and  so  withiu  three  or  four  days  I  will  send  word 
to  his  father  Harry,  that  his  son,  and  my  master 
Ned,  is  become  Love's  morris-dance[r]. 

P.  Edw,  Well,  Lacy,  look  with  care  unto  thy 
And  I  will  haste  to  Oxfonl  to  the  friar,     [charge, 
That  he  by  art  and  thou  by  secret  gifts 
Hayst  make  me  lord  of  meiry  Frcssingfield. 

Lacy.   God  send  your  honoui*   your  hcart*s 
desire.*  \Excunt. 

Sntir  Friar  Bacozt,  and  Miles  uUh  looL-sunder  his  arm; 
BuRUKV,  Uabov,  and  Clehekt. 

Bacon.  Miles,  where  are  you  ? 

Miics,  Hie  turn,  doctisififne  cl  itvercndiulme 
doctor. 

Bacon,  AUtUitii  nos  Ubros  tneos  de  necromantia  ? 

Miles.  Ecce  quam  honuim,  et  quam  jacundum 
habitare  librot  in  U7ium  / 

Bacon.  Now,  masters  of  our  academic  state, 
That  rule  in  Oxford,  viceroys  in  your  place, 
Whose  heads  contain  maps  of  the  liberal  arts, 
Spending  your  time  iu  depth  of  leamM  skill, 
Why  flock  you  thus  to  Bacon's  secret  cell, 
A  friar  newly  stall'd  in  Brozen-nosc  ? 
Say  what's  your  mind,  that  I  may  make  repl}*. 

Bttrd.  Bacon,  we  hear  that  long  we  have  suspect, 
That  tlioa  art  read  in  magic's  mystery ; 
In  pyromancy,  to  divine  by  flames ; 
To  tell,  by  hydromatic,  ebbs  and  tides ; 
By  aeromancy  to  discover  doubts. 
To  plain  out  questions,  as  Apollo  did. 

Bacon.  Well,  Master  Burden,  what  of  all  this  ? 

MilcJi.  Marry,  sir,  ho  doth  but  fulfil ,  by  roh  eai*sin 


of  these  names,  the  fable  of  the  Fox  and  the  Qrapes; 
that  which  is  above  us  pertains  nothing  to  us. 

Burd.  1  tell  thee,  Bacon,  Oxford  makes  report, 
Nay,  England,  and  the  court  of  Henry  says, 
Thou'rt  making  of  a  brazen  head  by  art, 
Which  shall  unfold  strange  doubts  and  aphorisms, 
I  And  read  a  lecture  in  philosophy ; 
And,  by  the  help  of  devils  and  ghastly  fiends, 
Thou  mean'st,  ere  many  years  or  days  be  past, 
To  compass  England  with  a  wall  of  brass. 

Bacon.  And  what  of  this  ? 

Miles.  What  of  this,  master  1  why,  he  doth 
speak  mystically ;  for  he  knows,  if  your  skill  fail 
to  make  a  brazen  head,  yet  Mother  Waters'  strong 
ale  will  fit  his  turn  to  moke  him  have  a  cupper 
nose. 

Clem.  Bacon,  we  come  not  grieving  at  thy  skill, 
But  joying  that  our  acaddmy  yields 
A  man  suppos'd  the  wonder  of  tho  world ; 
For  if  thy  cunning  work  these  miracles, 
England  and  Europe  shall  admire  thy  fame, 
And  Oxford  shall  in  characters  of  brass. 
And  statues,  such  as  were  built  up  in  Rome, 
Eternize  Friar  Bacon  for  his  art. 

Marion.  Then,  gentle  friar,  tell  us  thy  intent 

Bacon.  Seeing  you  come  as  friends  unto  the  friar, 
Resolve  you,*  doctors,  Bacon  can  by  books 
Make  storming  Boreas  thunder  from  his  cave, 
And  dim  fair  Luna  to  a  dark  eclipse. 
The  great  arch-ruler,  potentate  of  hell, 
Trembles  when  Bacon  bids  him,  or  his  fiends, 
Bow  to  the  force  of  his  pentageron. 
What  art  can  work,  the  frolic  friar  knows ; 
And  thei'eforc  will  I  turn  my  magic  books, 
And  strain  out  necromancy  to  the  deep. 
I  have  contrived  and  fram'd  a  head  of  brass 
(I  made  Belcephon  hammer  out  tbe  stuff). 
And  that  by  ai-t  shall  read  philosophy : 
And  I  will  strengthen  England  by  my  skill. 
That  if  ten  Caesars  liv'd  and  rcign'd  in  Borne, 
With  all  the  legions  Europe  doth  contain. 
They  should  not  touch  a  grass  of  English  ground  : 
The  work  that  Ninus  rcar'd  at  Babylon, 
The  brazen  walls  fram'd  by  Semiramis, 
Carv'd  out  like  to  the  portal  of  the  sun, 
Shall  not  bo  such  as  rings  the  English  strand 
From  Dover  to  tho  market-place  of  Kyo. 

Burd.  Is  this  possible  ? 

Miles.  I'll  bring  ye  two  or  three  witnesses. 

Burd.  What  bo  those  1 

Miles.  Marry,  sir,  three  or  four  as  honest  devils 
and  good  companions  as  any  be  in  hell. 


your  htart' 


Ty,sir,noaoiuDuciumi,Dyroiieai*sin^'     ana  goou  companions  as  any  dc  in  neii. 
\'a  duire]  Qy.  "  all  your  heart's  dctire "  /        I  •  JU*oU't  jfQu]  L  o.  Dc  you  assured. 
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Mason,  No  doubt  but  magic  may  do  much  in 
thifl; 
For  he  that  reads  but  mathematic  rules 
Shall  find  conclusions  that  avail  to  work 
Wonders  that  pass  the  common  sense  of  men. 

Burd.  But   Bacon  roves  a  bow  beyond    his 
reach,* 
And  tells  of  more  than  magic  can  perform ; 
Thinking  to  get  a  fame  by  fooleries. 
Have  I  not  pass'd  as  far  in  state  of  schools, 
And  read  of  many  secrets  ?  yet  to  think 
That  heads  of  brass  can  utter  any  voice, 
Or  more,  to  tell  of  deep  philosophy, 
This  is  a  fablo  ^Esop  had  forgot. 

Bacon,  Burden,  thou  wrong'st  me  in  detracting 
thus; 
Bacon  loves  not  to  stuff  himself  with  lies. 
But  tell  me  'fore  these  doctors,  if  thou  dare, 
Of  certain  questions  I  shall  move  to  thee. 

Bard,  I  will :  ask  what  thou  can. 

Miles.  Marry,  sir,  he'll  straight  be  on  your 
pick-pack,  to  know  whether  the  feminine  or  the 
masculine  gender  be  most  worthy. 

Bacon,  Were  you  not  yesterday.  Master  Burden, 
at  Henley  upon  the  Thames  ? 

Burd,  I  was :  what  then  ? 

Bacon,  What  book  studied  you  thereon  all 
night  ? 

Burd,  I !  none  at  all ;  I  read  not  there  a  line. 

Bacon,  Then,  doctors,  Friar  Bacon's  art  knows 
naught. 

Clem,  What  say  you  to  this.  Master  Burden  ? 
doth  ho  not  touch  you  ? 

Bvrd.  I  pass  not  oft  his  frivolous  speeches. 

Miltf,  Nay,  Master  Burden,  my  master,  ere  ho 
hath  done  with  you,  will  turn  you  from  a  doctor 
to  a  dunce,  and  shake  you  so  small,  that  he 
will  leave  no  more  learning  in  you  than  is  in 
Balaam's  ass. 

Bacon.  Masters,  for  that  leam'd  Burden's  skill 
is  deep. 
And  sore  ho  doubts  of  Bacon's  cabalism, 
I'll  show  you  why  he  haunts  to  Henley  oft : 
Not,  doctors,  for  to  taste  the  fragrant  air. 
But  there  to  spend  the  night  in  alchemy, 
To  multiply  with  secret  spells  of  art ; 
Thus  private  steals  he  learning  from  us  all. 


*  rovts  a  houe,  &c.]  **To  mve  a  bow  heijond  hit  reach  is 
equivalent  to  the  proverbial  phrase  of  shootinp^  with  a 
long  bow:  the  bow  is  too  lonpr  for  tho  stretch  of  his 
arraB."— Editor  of  DodOty**  Old  Plays. 

t  pau  not  of]  i.  e.  care  not  for.  "  Since  he  hath  lot 
them  passe,  I  greatly  pcuu  not" — Chct  tic's  Kind -hart* 
J>ream,  n.  d.  [1592],  .Sig.  D  8. 


To  prove  my  sayings  true,  I'll  show  you  straight 
The  book  he  keeps  at  Henley  for  himsolfl 
Miles.  Nay,  now  my  master  goes  to  oonjura- 
>  tion,  take  heed. 
Bacon.  Masters, 

'  Stand  still,  fear  not,  I'll  show  you  but  his  book. 

{CoHjurtt. 
Per  omnes  decs  infcmalet,  Belecphon  / 

Snter  Hostess  vith  a  shoulder  <^f  mutton  on  a^spit,  and  a 

DevU. 

Miles.  0,  master,  cease  your  conjuration,  or 
you  spoil  all ;  for  here's  a  she-devil  come  with  a 
shoulder  of  mutton  on  a  spit :  you  have  marred 
the  devil's  supper;  but  no  doubt  he  thinks  our 
college  fare  is  slender,  and  so  hath  sent  you  his 
cook  with  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  to  make  it 
exceed. 

Hostess,  0,  where  am  I,  or  what's  become  of  me  \ 

Bacon,  AMiat  art  thou  1 

Hostess.  Hostess  at  Henley,  mistress  of  the  Bell 

Bacon.  How  cam'st  thou  here  ? 

Hostess.  As  I  was  in  the  kitchen  'mongst  tho 
maids, 
Spitting  tho  meat  'gainst  supper  for  my  guess,* 
A  motion  mov'd  mo  to  look  forth  of  door : 
No  sooner  had  I  pried  into  the  yard. 
But  straight  a  whirlwind  hoisted  me  from  thence. 
And  mounted  me  aloft  unto  the  clouds. 
As  in  a  trance  I  thought  nor  fearM  naught. 
Nor  know  I  where  or  whither  I  was  ta'en. 
Nor  where  I  am  nor  what  these  persons  be. 

Bacon.  No  1  know  you  not  Master  Burden  ? 

Hostrss.  0,   yes,   good   sir,  he   is    my  daily 
guest. — 
What,  Master  Burden  I  'twas  but  yesternight 
That  you  and  I  at  Henley  play'd  at  cards. 

Burd.  I  know  not  what  we  did. — A  pox  of  all 
conjuring  friars ! 

CUm,  Now,  jolly  friar,  tell  us,  is  this  the  book 
That  Burden  is  so  careful  to  look  on  ? 

Bacon,  It  is. — But,  Burden,  tell  me  now, 
Think'st  thou  that  Bacon's  nccromatic  skill 
Cannot  perform  his  head  and  wall  of  brass, 
AVhen  he  can  fetch  thine  hostess  in  such  post  1 

Miles,  ni  warrant  you,  master,  if  Master  Burden 
could  conjure  as  well  as  you,  he  would  have  his 
book  every  night  from  Henley  to  study  on  at 
Oxford. 


I 


*  ffues*]  Frequently  used  for  ffuatt  by  our  early  writers : 

so  Chamberlayne ; 

"  The  empty  tables  stood,  for  never  ^iceM 
Came  there,  except  the  bankrupts  whom  distress 
Spurr'd  on,"  kc—Pharonnida,  165D,  B.  iv.  C.  iiL  p.  53. 
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I'Oi 


Moion,  Burden, 
What,  are  you  mated  *  by  this  frolic  friar  ] — 
Look  how  he  droops ;  his  guilty  conscience 
Drives  him  to  ^bash,  and  makes  his  hostess  blush. 

Bacon,  Well,  mistress,  for  I  will  not  have  you 
miB8*d, 
Tou  shall  to  Henley  to  cheer  up  your  guests 
Tore  supper  gin. — ^Burden,  bid  her  adieu ; 
Say  farewell  to  your  hostess  'fore  she  goes. — 
Sirrah,  away,  and  set  her  safe  at  home. 

Eottets,  Master  Burden,  when  shall  we  see  you 
at  Henley ! 

JSurd.  The  devil  take  thee  and  Henley  too. 

[Exeunt  Hoetees  and  Devil 

Mil€8.  Master,  shall  I  make  a  good  motion  1 

Bacon.  What's  that? 

MUet.  Marry,  sir,  now  that  my  hostess  is  gone 
to  provide  supper,  conjure  up  another  spirit,  and 
send  Doctor  Burden  flying  after. 

Bacon.  Thus,  rulers  of  our  academic  state. 

You  have  seen  the  friar  frame  his  art  by  proof; 

And  as  the  college  called  Brazen-nose 

Is  under  him,  and  he  the  master  there, 

So  surely  shall  this  head  of  brass  be  fram'd. 

And  yield  forth  strange  and  uncouth  aphorisms ; 

And  hell  and  Hecate  shall  fail  the  friar, 

But  I  will  circle  England  round  with  brass. 

MUa.  So  be  it  et  nunc  et  temper  ;  amen. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Vaboahet  and  Joax;  Thomas,  Richard,  and 
Uher  Clowns ;  and  Lact  dUffuind  in  country  apparel. 

Ihom.  By  my  troth,  Margaret,  here's  a  weather 
is  able  to  make  a  man  call  his  father  "whoreson"  : 
if  this  weather  hold,  wo  shall  have  hay  good 
cheap,  and  butter  and  cheese  at  Harleston  will 
bear  no  price. 

Mar.  Thomas,  maids  when  they  come  to  see 
the  fair 
Count  not  to  make  a  cope  for  dearth  of  hay : 
When  we  have  tum'd  our  butter  to  the  salt. 
And  set  our  cheese  safely  upon  the  racks. 
Then  let  our  fathers  prize  it  as  they  please. 
We  country  sluts  of  merry  Fressingfield 
Come  to  buy  needless  naughts  to  make  us  fine, 
And  look  that  young  men  should  be  frank  this 

day, 
And  court  us  with  such  fairings  as  they  can. 
Phoobus  is  blithe,  and  frolic  looks  from  heaven, 
As  when  he  courted  lovely  Semele, 
Swearing  the  pedlers  shall  have  empty  packs, 
If  that  fair  weather  may  make  chapmen  buy. 

*  mated]  L  e.  cbnfoundod. 


Lacy.  But,  lovely  Peggy,  Semele  is  dead, 
And  therefore  Phoebus  from  his  palace  pries. 
And,  seeing  such  a  sweet  and  seemly  saint, 
Shows  all  his  glories  for  to  court  yourself. 

Mar.  This  is  a  fairing,  gentle  sir,  indeed, 
To  soothe  me  up  with  such  smooth  flattery ; 
But  learn  of  me,  your  scoff's  too  broad  before. — 
Well,  Joan,  our  beauties  must  abide  their  jests ; 
We  serve  the  turn  in  jolly  Fressingfield. 

Joan.  Margaret, 
A  farmer^s  daughter  for  a  farmer's  son : 
I  warrant  you,  the  meanest  of  us  both 

Shall  have  a  mate  to  lead  us  from  the  church. 

[Lact  vhitpers  Mabgabxt  in  the  ear. 
But,  Thomas,  what's  the  news  ?  what,  in  a  dump  1 
Give  me  your  hand,  we  are  near  a  pedler's  shop ; 
Out  with  your  purse,  we  must  have  fairings  now. 

Thorn,  Faith,  Joan,  and  shall:  I'll  bestow  a 
fairing  on  you,  and  then  we  will  to  the  tavern, 
and  snap  off  a  pint  of  wine  or  two. 

Mar.  Whence  are  you,  sir?  of  Suffolk?  for 
your  terms 
Are  finer  than  the  common  sort  of  men. 

Lacy.  Faith,  lovely  girl,  I  am  of  Beccles  by. 
Your  neighbour,  not  above  six  miles  from  hence, 
A  farmer's  son,  that  never  was  so  quaint 
But  that  he  could  do  courtesy  to  such  dames. 
But  trust  me,  Margaret,  I  am  sent  in  charge 
From  him  that  rovell'd  in  your  father's  house, 
And  fiU'd  his  lodge  with  cheer  and  venison, 
'Tir^d  in  gi*een :  he  sent  you  this  rich  purse. 
His  token  that  he  help'd  you  run  your  cheese. 
And  in  the  milkhouso  chatted  with  yourself. 

Mar.  To  me  1 

Lacy.  You  foi^get  yourself:  * 
Women  are  often  weak  in  memory. 

Mar.  0,  pardon,  sir,  I  call  to  mind  the  man : 
'Twere  little  manners  to  refuse  his  gift. 
And  yet  I  hope  he  sends  it  not  for  love ; 
For  wo  have  little  leisure  to  debate  of  that. 

Joan.  What,  Margaret !  blush  not :  maids  must 
have  their  loves. 

Thorn.  Nay,  by  the  mass,  she  looks  palo  as  if 
she  were  angry. 

Rich.  Sirrah,  are  you  of  Beccles  ?  I  pray,  how 
doth  Goodman  Cob  ?  my  father  bought  a  horso  of 
him. — I'll  tell  you,  Margaret,  *a  wore  good  to  bo 
a  gentleman's  jade,  for  of  all  things  the  foul 
hilding  f  could  not  abide  a  dung-cart. 


•  You  forget  yourH'f]  Tho  4to9.  giro  theso  words  to 
Margaret. 

t  hilding]  L  e.  low  croature,— a  common  term  of  con- 
tempt in  our  oli  authors. 
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Mar.  [aside.]  How  different  ia  this  farmer  from 
the  rest 
That  erst  as  yet  have  pleas'd  my  wandering  sight ! 
His  words  are  witty,  quickou'd  with  a  smile, 
His  courtesy  gentle,  smelling  of  the  court ; 
Facile  and  debonair  in  all  his  deeds ; 
Proportion'd  as  was  Paris,  when,  in  grey,* 
He  courted  (Enon  in  the  vale  by  Troy. 
Qreat  lords  have  come  and  pleaded  for  my  love : 
Who  but  the  Keeper  s  lass  of  Fressingfield  ? 
And  yet  methinks  this  farmer's  jolly  son 
Passeth  the  proudest  that  hath  pleas'd  mine  eye. 
But,  Peg,  disclose  not  that  thou  art  in  love, 
And  show  as  yet  no  sign  of  love  to  him, 
Although  thou  well  wouldst  wish  him  for  thy 

love: 
Keep  that  to  thee  till  time  doth  serve  thy  turn, 
To  show  the  grief  wherein  thy  heart  doth  bum. — 
Come,  Joan  and  Thomas,  shall  we  to  the  fair  1 — 
Tou,  Beccles  man,  will  not  forsake  us  now  ? 

Lacy*  Not  whilst  I  may  have  such  quaint  girls 
as  you. 

Mar.  Well,  if  you  chance  to  come  by  Fressing- 

field. 

Make  but  a  step  into  the  Keeper's  lodge, 

And  such  poor  fare  as  woodmen  can  afford. 

Butter  and  cheese,  cream  and  fat  venison, 

Tou  shall  have  store,  and  welcome  therewithal. 

Laqf.  Gramercies,  Peggy;  look  for  me  ere  long. 

[Exeunt. 

Snier  KiKo  Hkmrv  the  Third,  tlu  Emperor,  the  EtKo 
OF  Castile,  Elinor,  and  Vandermast. 

K.  Hen.  Qreat  men  of  Europe,   monorchs  of 
the  west, 
Bing'd  with  the  walls  of  old  Oceanus, 
Whose  lofty  surge  isf  like  the  battlements 
That  compass'd  high-built  Babel  in  with  towers, 
Welcome,  my  lords,  welcome,  brave  western  kings. 


*  in  greii]  That  thw  "was  tho  phrase  for  a  homely 
shepherd's  fpirb"  U  observed  by  tho  Rev.  J.  Mltford 
{Oent.  Mag.  for  March  1833,  p.  216),  who  cites  from  Greene's 
Shepherd' »  Ode  in  his  Ciccronis  Amor, — 

•*  A  chok  ofgrty  fcnc'd  the  rain  ; 

Thus  'tired  was  tliis  lovely  swain ; 

•  •  •  «  • 

Snch  was  Par'u^  shepherds  say. 
When  with  CEnono  ho  did  play." 
and  from  Peclc's  Wur  of  Troy,-' 
*'  So  couth  he  [Paris]  sing  .  .  . 

And  wear  his  coat  ofgrnj  and  lusty  groeu,"  kc. 
Mr.  Mitford  might  hlso  luive  quoted,  from  our  aiithor'a 
Orlando  Furioso,  p.  96,  first  et)l., — 

"  As  Pari*,  when  CEnono  lov'd  him  well, 

All  clad  in  grey,  sit  jjiping  on  a  reed,"  »tc. 
t  mrgeii]  Tho  4to3.  "Burgcs." 


I  To  England's  shore,  whose  promontory-deeves  * 
Show  Albion  is  another  little  world ; 
Welcome  says  English  Henry  to  you  all ; 
Chiefly  unto  the  lovely  Elinor, 
Who  dar^d  for  Edward's  sake  cut  through  the  seas. 
And  venture  as  Agenor's  damsel  through  the 

deep,+ 
To  get  the  love  of  Henry's  wanton  son. 

K.  of  Cast,  England's    rich    monarch,    brava 
Plantagenet, 
The  Pyren  Mounts  swelling  above  the  clouds. 
That  ward  the  wealthy  Castile  in  with  walls, 
Could  not  detain  the  beauteous  Elinor ; 
But  hearing  of  the  fame  of  Edward's  youth, 
She  dar*d  to  brook  Neptimus'  haughty  pride. 
And  bide  the  brunt  of  froward  uEolus  : 
Then  may  fair  England  welcome  her  the  more. 

£lin.  After  that  English  Henry  by  his  lords 
Had  sent  Prince  Edward's  lovely  coanterfeit,^ 
A  present  to  the  Castile  Elinor, 
The  comely  portrait  of  so  brave  a  man. 
The  virtuous  fame  discoursM  of  his  deeds, 
Edward's  courageous  resolution. 
Done  §  at  the  Holy  Land  'fore  Damas'  walls. 
Led  both  mine  eye  and  thoughts  in  equal  links, 
To  like  so  of  the  English  monarch's  son. 
That  I  attempted  perils  for  his  sake. 

Emp.  Where  is  the  prince,  my  lord  ? 

A*^  ffen.  He  posted  down,  not  long  since,  from 
the  court. 
To  Suffolk  side,  to  merry  Framlingham, 
To  sport  himself  amongst  my  fallow  deer : 
From  thence,  by  packets  sent  to  Hampton-house, 
We  hear  the  prince  is  ridden,  with  his  lords, 
To  Oxford,  in  the  acaddmy  there 
To  hear  dispute  amongst  tho  learned  men. 
But  we  will  send  forth  letters  for  my  son. 
To  will  him  come  from  Oxford  to  the  court. 

Emp.  Nay,  rather,  Henry,  let  us,  as  we  be, 
Ride  for  to  visit  Oxford  with  our  train. 
Fain  would  I  see  your  universities. 
And  what  learn'd  men  your  acaddmy  yields. 
From  Hapsburg  have  I  brought  a  leamc-d  clerk 


*  2^^omontory-i'lc€V(s]  See  note  f,  p.  164,  first  col. 

t  And  v&iiture  a^  Ag(nor's  danutl  through  the  deep]  A 
corrupted  liue.  Qy.  "And  venture  as  Agenor's  damttl 
did"?  (Qreeuo  would  hardly  have  written  hero  "through 
tho  deep  "  when  tho  preceding  lino  ended  with  '*  throu^ 
the  sais.") 

I  counterjht]  i.  o.  portrait :  "  so  that  if  a  poiator  were 
to  draw  any  of  their  counterfeits  on  table,  ho  needs  no 
moro  but  wet  his  pencill,  and  dnb  it  on  their  checks,  and 
ho  shall  hauo  vemiillion  and  white  enough  to  fiumiah  out 
his  worko." — Nash's  Pierce  FennUessff  die,  cd.  1503^ 
Sig.  C  4. 

§  Pone]  Qy.  "Shown"? 


,\ 


I 


To  hold  dispute  with  English  orators  : 

This  doctor,  siimam'd  Jaques  Yaudermast, 

A  Qorman  bom,  pasa'd  into  Padua, 

To  Florcnco  aud  to  fair  Bologna, 

To  Paris,  Rheims,  and  stately  Orleans, 

And,  talking  there  with  men  of  art,  put  down 

The  cliiefest  of  them  all  in  aphorisms, 

In  magic,  and  the  mathematio  rules : 

Now  let  us,  Henry,  try  him  in  your  schools. 

K,  Hen.  He  shall,  my  lord ;  this  motion  likes 

me  well. 

We'll  progress  straight  to  Oxford  with  our  trains, 

And  see  what  men  our  acaddmy  brings. — 

And,  wonder*  Yandermast,  welcome  to  me  : 

In  Oxford  shalt  thou  find  a  jolly  friar, 

Call'd  Friar  Bacon,  England's  only  flower  : 

Set  him  but  nonplus  in  his  magic  spells. 

And  make  him  yield  in  mathematic  rules. 

And  for  thy  glory  I  will  bind  thy  brows, 

Xot  with  a  poet's  garland  made  of  bays, 

But  with  a  coronet  of  choicest  gold. 

Whilstt  then  we  setj  to  Oxford  with  our  troops, 

Let's  in  and  banquet  in  our  English  court. 

[Exeunt. 

li\Uer  Ralph  Simnxll  in  Prikce  Edwabd's  apparel ;  and 
Prutcb  Edward,  Warrbn,  and  Ebmsbt,  dUguUed. 

Ralph,  Where  be  these  vagabond  knaves,  that 
they  attend  no  better  on  their  master ) 

P,  Edw.  If  it  please  your  honour,  we  are  all 
ready  at  an  inch. 

Ralph,  Sirrah  Ned,  I'll  have  no  more  post- 
horse'  to  ride  on  :  I'll  have  another  fetch. 

Erm9,  I  pray  you,  how  is  that,  my  lord  ? 

Raljih.  Marry,  sir,  I'll  send  to  the  Isle  of  Ely 
for  four  or  five  dozen  of  geese,  and  I'll  have  them 
tied  six  and  six  together  with  whip-cord :  now 
upon  their  backs  will  I  have  a  fair  field-bed  with 
a  canopy;  and  so,  when  it  is  my  pleasure,  I'll 
flee  into  what  place  I  please.     This  will  be  easy. 

War.  Your  honour  hath  said  well:  but  shall 
we  to  Brazen-nose  College  before  we  pull  off  our 
boots? 

Erm8.  Warren,  well  motiou'd ;  wo  will  to  the 
friar 
Before  we  revel  it  within  the  town. — 
Ralph,  see  you  keep  your 'countenance  like  a 
prince. 

Ralph.  Wherefore  have  I  such  a  company  of 
eatting§  knaves  to  wait  upon  me,  but  to  keep  and 


•  wmder]  Qy.  '•  wondrous  "  ? 
t  WhUfi]  i.  e.  Until. 

♦  iit]  The  4to.  of  1W4  "fit." 
S  cuiting\  L  e.  swogrgoriii^. 


defend  my  countenance  against  all  mine  enemies  ? 
have  you  not  good  swords  and  bucklers  1 

Erms.  Stay,  who  comes  here  ? 

irar.  Some  scholar ;  and  we'll  ask  him  where 
Friar  Bacon  is. 

Erder  Friar  Bacon  and  Miles. 

Bacon.  Why,  thou  arrant  dunce,  shall  I  never 
make  thee  a  good  scholar?  doth  not  all  the  town 
cry  out  and  say,  Friar  Bacon's  subsizer  is  the 
greatest  blockhead  in  all  Oxford  ?  why,  tliou  canst 
not  speak  one  word  of  true  Latin. 

MUes,  No,  sir?  yet,*  what  is  this  elset  Ego 
mm  tu\i8  homo,  "1  am  your  man":  I  warrant  you, 
sir,  as  good  Tully's  phrase  as  any  is  in  Oxford. 

Bacon.  Come  on,  sirrah ;  what  part  of  speech 
\&EgoJ 

Miles.  Effo,  that  is  "  I " ;  marry,  non>  en  ivhstantivo. 

Bacon.  How  prove  you  that? 

Miles.  Why,  sir,  let  him  prove  himself  an  'a 
will ;  I  can  be  heard,  felt,  and  understood. 

Bacon.  0  gross  dunce  !  [Beats  him, 

P,  Edw.  Come,  let  us  break  off  this  dispute 
between  these  two. — Sirrah,  where  is  Brazen- 
nose  College? 

Miles.  Not  fiir  from  Coppersmith's  Hall. 

P.  Edw.  What,  dost  thou  mock  mo  ? 

Miles.  Not  I,  sir:  but  what  would  you  at 
Brazen-nose  ? 

Erms.  Marry,  we  would  speak  with  Friar  Bacon. 

Miles.  Whose  men  be  you  ? 

Erms.  Marry,  scholar,  here's  our  master. 

Ralph.  Sirrah,  I  am  the  master  of  these  good 
fellows ;  mayst  thou  not  know  me  to  bo  a  lord 
by  my  reparrel  ? 

Miles.  Then  here's  good  game  for  the  hawk ; 
for  here's  the  master-fool  and  a  covey  of  cox- 
combs :  one  wise  man,  I  think,  would  spring  you 
all. 

P.  Edvf,  Gog's  wounds  !  Warren,  kill  him. 

War.  Why,  Ned,  I  think  the  devil  bo  in  my 
sheath ;  I  caunot  get  out  my  dagger. 

Erms.  Nor  I  mine :  swones,  Ned,  I  think  I  am 
bewitched. 

Miles.  A  company  of  scabs  !  the  proudest  of 
you  all  draw  j'our  weapon,  if  ho  can. — [Aside.] 
See  how  boldly  I  speak,  now  my  master  is  by. 

P.  Edw.  1  strive  in  vaiu ;  but  if  my  sword  bo 

shut 

And  conjiir'd  fast  by  magic  in  my  sheath. 

Villain,  here  is  my  list. 

[Sti'ika  IVriLES  a  box  on  the  ear. 


I 


•  yd\  The  earlier  4tos.  "yes";  which  the  latest  4to.     , 
omits.  I 
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Miles.  0, 1  beseech  you  coDJure  his  hands  too, 
that  he  may  not  lift  his  arms  to  his  head,  for  he 
is  light-fingered ! 

Ralph,  Ned,  strike  him ;  I'll  warrant  thee  by 
mine  honour. 

Bacon.  What  means  the  English  prince   to 
wrong  my  man  ? 

P.  Bdw.  To  whom  Bpeak*st  thou  ? 

Bacon.  To  thee. 

P.  Edw.  ^Vho  art  thou  ? 

Bacon.  Could  you  not  judge  when  all  your 
swords  grew  fast, 
That  Friar  Bacon  was  not  far  from  hence  ? 
Edward,  King  Henry's  son  and  Prince  of  Wales, 
Thy  fool  disguis'd  cannot  conceal  thyself : 
I  know  both  Ermsby  and  the  Sussex  Earl, 
Else  Friar  Bacon  had  but  little  skill. 
Thou  com*st  in  post  from  meny  Frcsaingfield, 
Fast-fancied  *  to  the  Keeper's  bonny  lass, 
To  crave  some  succour  of  the  jolly  friar : 
And  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  hast  thou  left 
To  treatf  fair  Margaret  to  allow  thy  loves ; 
But  friends  are  men,  and  love  can  baffle  lords ; 
The  earl  both  woos  and  courts  her  for  himself. 

War,  Ned,  this  is  strange;  the  friar  knoweth  all. 

Ermt.  Apollo  could  not  utter  more  than  this. 

P.  Edw.  I  stand  amaz'd  to  hear  this  jolly  friar 
Tell  even  the  very  secrets  of  my  thoughts. — 
But,  learuM  Bacon,  since  thou  know'st  the  cause 
Why  I  did  post  so  fast  from  Freasingfield, 
Help,  friar,  at  a  pinch,  that  I  may  have 
The  love  of  lovely  Margaret  to  myself, 
And,  as  I  am  true  Prince  of  Wales,  I'll  give 
Living  and  lands  to  strength  thy  college-state,  t 

War,  Cood  friar,  help  the  prince  in  this. 

Ralph.  Why,  servant  Ned,  will  not  the  friar  do 
it  ?  Were  not  my  sword  glued  to  my  scabbard  by 
conjuration,  I  would  cut  off  his  head,  and  make 
him  do  it  by  force. 

Miles.  In  faith,  my  lord,  your  manhood  and 
your  sword  is  all  alike  ;  they  are  so  fast  conjured 
that  we  shall  never  see  them. 

Ermt.  What,  doctor,  in  a  dump !  tush,  help 
the  prince, 
And  thou  shalt  see  how  libeitd  he  will  prove. 

Bacon.  Crave  not  such  actions  greater  dumps 
than  these  ? 
I  will,  my  lord,  strain  out  my  magic  spells ; 

"  II 

•  F(ut*fancUd\  Tlod  by  fancy  (love). 

t  treat]  i.  e.  entreat. 

t  thy  colUgt-ttate]  Hero  Walker  {Skaketpeare^s  Vcrsljl- 
tatioftt  Ac.,  p.  257),  considering  "  college  "  as  a  genitive, 
would  print  **  thy  collegf^  state  "  {(he  date  or  ettate  of  thy 
college). 


For  this  day  comes  the  earl  to  Freasingfield, 

And  'fore  that  night  shuts  in  the  day  with 

dark. 

They'll  be  betrothed  each  to  other  fast 

But  come  with  me ;  we'll  to  my  study  straight, 

And  in  a  glass  prospective  I  will  show 

What's  done  this  day  in  merry  Fressingfield. 

P,  Edw.  Gramercies,  Bacon  ,*  I  will  quite  thy 

pain. 

BcKon.  But  send  your  train,  my  lord,  into  the 

town : 

My  scholar  shall  go  bring  them  to  their  inn  ,* 

Meanwhile  we'll  see  the  knavery  of  the  earl. 

P,  Edw,  Warren,  leave  me : — and,  Ermsby,  take 

the  fool ;  I 

Let  him  be  master,  and  go  rovel  it, 

Till  I  and  Friar  Bacon  talk  awhile. 

War,  We  will,  my  lord. 

Ralph,  Faith,  Ned,  and  I'll  lord  it  out  till  thou 

comest :  I'll  be  Prince  of  Wales  over  all  the 

black-pots  in  Oxford. 

[Exeunt  Warrek,  Erxsbv,  Ralph  Sootell, 
and  MiLSS. 


Friar  Bacon  and  Prince  Edward  qo  into  the  study. ^ 

Bacon.  Now,  frolic  Edward,  welcome  to  my 

cell; 

Here  tempers  Friar  Bacon  many  toys, 

And  holds  this  place  his  consistory-court, 

Wherein  the  devils  plead  homage  to  his  words. 

Within  this  gloss  prospective  thou  sholt  see  ; 

This  day  what's  done  in  merry  Freasingfield  ' 

'Twixt  lovely  Peggy  and  the  liincoln  Earl.  j 

P.  Edw.   Friar,  thou  glad'st  me:   now  shall 

Edward  try 

How  Lacy  mconeth  to  his  sovereign  lord. 

Bacon.  Stand  there  and  look  directly  in  the  \ 

glass. 

Enter  Margaret  and  ¥«ik».  BuNOAT.f 
What  sees  my  lord  ] 

P.  Edw,  I  sec  the  Keeper's  lovely  loss  appear, 
As  brightsome:}:  as  the  paramour  of  Mars, 
Only  attended  by  a  jolly  friar. 


•  FuiAR  Bacon  and  Piuncb  Edward,  &c.]  Here,  after 
the  exit  of  Warren,  Ermsby,  d:e.,  oud  after  Bacon  and  Ed- 
ward liiid  walked  u  few  paces  about  (or  perhaps  towards    . 
the  back  of)  the  stage,  the  audience  were  to  suppose  that   , 
the  scene  was  changed  to  the  interior  of  Bacon's  oelL 

t  Enter  Margaret  and  Friar  Bxtnoat]  Perhaiie  the  ; 
curtain  which  concealed  the  upper-stage  (i.e.  the  balcony  j 
at  the  back  of  the  stage)  was  withdrawn,  discovering  j 
Margaret  and  Bungay  standing  there,  and  when  the 
representation  in  the  glass  was  supposed  to  bo  over,  the  ! 
curtain  was  drawn  bock  again. 

X  hrlghiiome]  The  4tos.  *'  Iright-tKam^." 
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Bacon.  Sit  still,  and  keep  the  crystal  in  your  eye. 

Afar.  But  tell  me.  Friar  Bungay,  is  it  true 
That  this  fair  courteous*  country  swain, 
^Vllo  says  his  father  is  a  &rmer  nigh, 
Can  be  Lord  Lacy,  Karl  of  Lincolnshire  1 

Bun.  Peggy,  'tis  true,  'tis  Lacy  for  my  life, 
Or  else  mine  art  and  cunning  both  do  foil. 
Led  by  Prince  Edward  to  procure  his  loves ; 
For  ho  in  green,  that  help  you  run  your  cheese. 
Is  son  to  Henry  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Afar.  Be  what  he  will,  his  lure  is  but  for  lust : 
But  did  Lord  Lacy  like  poor  Margaret, 
Or  would  he  deign  to  wed  a  country  lass, 
Friar,  I  would  his  humble  handmaid  be, 
And  for  great  wealth  quite  him  with  courtesy. 

Bun.  Why,  Margaret,  dost  thou  love  him  ? 

Mar,  His  personage,  like  the  pride  of  vaunting 
Troy, 
Might  well  avouch  to  shadow  Helen's  rape :  f 
His  wit  is  quick  and  ready  in  conceit, 
As  Greece  afforded  in  her  chiefest  prime  : 
Courteous,  oh  friar,  full  of  pleasing  smiles ! 
Trust  me,  I  love  too  much  to  tell  thee  more ; 
Suffice  to  me  bo 's  England's  paramour. 

Bun.  Hath  not  each  eye  that  view'd  thy  pleasing 
face 
Sumamed  thee  Fair  Maid  of  Fressingfield  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  Bungay ;  and  would  God  the  lovely 
earl 
Had  that  in  esse  that  so  many  sought 

Bun,  Fear  not,  the  friar  will  not  be  behind 
To  show  his  cunning  to  entangle  love. 

P.Edw.  1  think  the  friar  courts  the  bonny 
wench: 
Bacon,  methinks  he  is  a  lusty  churl. 

Bacon,  Now  look,  my  lord. 

Bnter  Lact  d'i*gui»ed  as  before. 
P.  Edvt,  Gog's  wounds.   Bacon,  here   comes 
Lacy  1 

Bacon.  Sit  st^U,  my  lord,  and  mark  the  comedy. 

Bun.  Here's  Lacy,  Margaret ;  step  aside  awhile. 

[Retirts  with  MARQARiiT. 

Laey,  Daphne,  the  damsel  that  caught  Phoabu^ 

&8t, 

And  lock'd  him  in  the  brightness  of  her  looks. 
Was  not  so  beauteous  in  Apollo*s  eyes 
As  is  fiur  Margaret  to  the  Lincoln  Earl. 
Recant  thee.  Lacy,  thou  art  put  in  trust : 
Edward,  thy  sovereign's  son,  hath  chosen  thcc, 

•  That  tkU  fair  caurteout,  Ac]  Qy.  "That  this  fair, 
witty,  tmurteouM,"  &o.  ?  Soe  beforo,  Haif:aret'8  first  speech 
In  p.  ISB,  first  coL,  and  her  next  speech  but  one  in  tliis 
coL 

t  rape]  Tho4to6.  "capo." 


A  secret  friend,  to  court  her  for  himself. 
And  dar'st  thou  wrong  thy  prince  with  treachery? 
Lacy,  love  makes  no  exception*  of  a  friend, 
Nor  deems  it  of  a  prince  but  as  a  man. 
Honour  bids  thee  control  him  in  his  lust ; 
His  wooing  is  not  for  to  wed  the  girl. 
But  to  entrap  her  and  beguile  the  lass. 
Lacy,  thou  lov*8t,  then  brook  not  such  abuse. 
But  wed  her,  and  abide  thy  prince's  frown ; 
For  better  die  than  see  her  live  disgrac'd. 

Mar.  Come,  friar,  I  will  shake  him  from  his 
dumps. —  [Comc9  foruHxrd. 

How  cheer  you,  sir  ?  a  penny  for  your  thought : 
You're  early  up,  pray  God  it  be  the  near.t 
What,  come  from  Beccles  in  a  mom  so  soon  ? 

Lacy.  Thus  watchful  ore  such  men  as  live  in 
love, 
Whose  eyes  brook  broken  slumbers  for  their  sleep. 
I  tell  thee,  Peggy,  since  last  Harlestpn  fair 
My  mind  hath  felt  a  heap  of  passions.      [friend : 

Mar,  A  trusty  man,  that  court  it  for  your 
Woo  you  still  for  the  courtier  all  in  green  ? 
I  marvel  that  ho  sues  not  for  himself. 

Lacy.  Peggy, 
I  pleaded  first  to  get  your  grace  for  him ; 
But  when  mine  eyes  survey'd  your  beauteous 

looks, 
Ijove,  like  a  wag,  straight  div'd  into  my  heart, 
And  there  did  shrine  the  idea  of  yourself.  a 

Pity  me,  though  I  be  a  farmer  s  son. 
And  measure  not  my  riches,  but  my  love. 

Mar.  You  are  very  hasty;  for  to  garden  well, 
Seeds  must  have  time  to  sprout  before  they  spring : 
Love  ought  to  creep  as  doth  the  dial's  shade. 
For  timely:}:  ripe  is  rotten  toO'too  soon. 

Ban.  [coming  forward-.]  I>eu8  hie;  room  for  a 
merry  friar ! 
What,  youth  of  Beccles,  with  the  Keeper's  lass? 
'Tis  well ;  but  tell  me,  hear  you  any  news ) 

Laey.^  No,  frinr  :  what  news? 

•  excefitian]  The  4to.  of  1594  "acccption." 
+  You're  early  up,  pray  God  it  be  the  near]— near,  L  o. 
nearer.    An  allusion  to  the  proverb,  "Early  up  aud 
nercr  the  nearer." 

"  In  you,  yfaith,  the  proverb's  verified, — 
T'are  eardy  up,  and  yet  are  nere  the  ntare.** 

Muuday  and  Chcttle's  Death  of  the  Earle  of 
Huntingfon,  ICOl,  Sig.  F  4. 
"  In  this  perplexity,"  says  that  mendacious  woman,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Thomas,  speaking  of  herself,  "she  languished 
fur  some  time,  when  hearing  Bishop  Burnet's  EzfKt- 
sition  of  the  XXXIX.  Articles  was  in  thoprcss,  she  waited 
the  publication  with  the  utmost  impatience.    But  alas ! 
never  the  near"  &c.  Pylades  and  Corinna,  &c.,  1731,  vol.  i. 
p.  15. 
I  timdy]  i.  o.  early. 
S  Lacy]  The  4to8.  "  Mar." 
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^ufi.  Hear  you  not  how  the  punuivants  do 
poet 
With  proclamations  through  each  country-town  ? 

Laey,  For  what,  gentlo  friar  1  tell  the  news. 

Bun.  DwelVit  thou  in  Becclee,  and  hear'st  liot 
of  these  news  ? 
Lacy^  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  is  late' fled 
From  Windsor  court,  disguised  like  a  swain. 
And  lurks  about  the  country  here  unknown. 
Henry  suspects  him  of  some  treachery. 
And  therefore  doth  proclaim  in  every  way, 
That  who  can  take  the  Lincoln  Earl  shall  have, 
Paid  in  the  Exchequer,  twenty  thousand  crowns. 

Zocy.  The  Earl  of  Lincoln!  Friar,  thou  art 
mad: 
It  was  some  other ;  thou  mistak'st  the  man. 
The  Earl  of  Lincoln  1  why,  it  cannot  be. 

Mar.  Yes,  very  well,  my  lord,  for  you  are  he  : 
The  Keeper's  daughter  took  you  pri<ioner. 
Lord  Lacy,  yield,  I'll  be  your  gaoler  once. 

P,  Edw.  How  familiar  they  be,  Bacon  ! 

Bacon.  Sit  still,  and  mark  the  sequel  of  their 
loves. 

Lacy.  Then  am  I  double  prisoner  to  thyself : 
Peggy,  I  yield.    But  are  these  news  in  jest  ? 

Mar.  In  jest  with  you,  but  earnest  unto  me ; 
For  why*  these  wrongs  do  wring  me  at  the 

heart 
Ah,  how  these  carls  and  noblemen  of  birth 
Flatter  and  feign  to  forge  poor  women's  ill !   - 

Lacy.  Believe  me,  lass,  I  am  the  Lincoln  Earl : 
I  not  deny  but,  'tirdd  thus  in  rags, 
I  liv'd  disguis'd  to  win  fair  Peggy's  love. 

Mar.  What  love  Ib  there  where  wedding  ends 
not  love  1 

Lacy,  I  mean,t  fair  girl,  to  moke  thee  Lacy  s 
wife. 

Mar.  I  little  think  that  earls  will  stoop  so  low. 

Lacy.  Say  shall  I  make  theo  countess  ere  I 
sleep  ? 

Mar.  Handmaid  unto  the  earl,  so  please  him- 
self: 
A  wife  in  name,  but  servant  in  obedience. 

Lacy.  The  Lincoln  Countess,  for  it  shall  be  so  : 
I'll  plight  the  bands,  and  seal  it  with  a  kiss. 

P.  Edtc.  Qog's  wounds,  Bacon,  they  kiss  !  I'll 
stab  them. 

Bacon.  0,  hold  your  hands,  my  lord,  it  is  the 
gloss! 

P.  Edw.  Choler  to  see  the  traitors  gree  so  well 
Made  me  [to]  think  the  shadows  substances. 


*  For  why]  i.  e.  Because. 

t  rMan\  The  earlier  4 tos.  "mcnut." 


Bacon.  'Twere  a  long  poniard,*  my  lord,  to 
reach  between 
Oxford  and  Fressingfield ;  but  sit  still  and  see 
more. 
Ban,  Well,  Lord  of  Lincoln,  if  your  loves  be 
knit, 
And  that  your  tonguesand  thoughts  do  both  agree, 
To  avoid  ensuing  jars,  Til  hamper  up  the  match. 
I'll  take  my  portace  f  forth  and  wed  you  here  : 
Then  go  to  bed  and  seal  up  your  desires. 
Lacy.  Friar,  content. — Peggy,  how  like  you 

this? 
Mar,  What  likes  my  lord  is  pleasing  unto  me. 
Biiiu  Then  hand-fast  hand,  and  I  will  to  my 

book. 
Bacon,  What  sees  my  lord  now  ? 
P.  Edw.  Bacon,  I  see  the  lovers  hand  in  hand. 
The  friar  ready  with  his  portace  there 
To  wed  them  both  :  then  am  I  quite  undone. 
Bacon,  help  now,  if  e'er  thy  magic  served ; 
Help,  Bacon  ;  t  stop  the  marriage  now, 
If  devils  or  necromancy  may  suffice, 
And  I  will  give  thee  forty  thousand  crowns. 

Bacon,  Fear  not,  my  lord,  111  stop  the  jolly  friar 
For  mumbling  up  his  orisons  this  day. 
Lacy,  Why  speak'st  not,  Bungay  ?]Friar,  to  thy 
book.  [Bu.wjay  is  muU,crying, "  Hud, hud." 
Mar.  How  look'st  thou,  friar,  as  a  man  dis- 
traught ? 
Reft  of  thy  senses,  Bungay  ?  show  by  signs. 

If  thou  be  dumb,  wh&t  pas8ion§  holdeth  thee. 

Lacy.   He's  dumb  indeed.    Bacon  hath  with 
his  devils 
Enchanted  him,  or  else  some  strange  disease 
Or  apoplexy  hath  possess'd  his  lungs : 
But,  Peggy,  what  ho  cannot  with  his  book. 
We'll  'twixt  us  both  unite  it  up  in  heart. 

Mar.  Else  let  me  die,  my  lord,  a  miscreant 

P.  Edvc.  Why  stands  Friar  Bungayll  so  amaz'd  ? 

Bacon.  I  have  8truck*[  him  dumb,  my  lord ; 
and,  if  your  honour  please, 
I'll  fetch  this  Bungay  straightway  from  Frcssing- 

field, 
And  he  shall  dine  with  us  in  Oxford  here. 

P.  Edw.  Bacon,  do  that,  and  thou  contentest  me. 


*  'Twere  a  long  poniard,  kc]  Is  this  a  prose-speecb, 
or  corrupted  vcrae  ? 

t  portace]  L  o.  breviary,  portable  prayor-book. 

t  Jldp,  Bacon,  ^.]  Some  word,  or  words,  wanting 
hero. 

§  passion]  The  4to.  of  1594  "passions." 

II  Bungatf]  Tho4t08.  "Bacon." 

^  J  have  ttrxieh,  Ac]  Qy., 

"  /  have  Mrwk  him  dumb,  my  lord :  aad,  if  yon  please, 
ni  fetch  this  Bungay  straight /rom  FrtstingfUld, 
And  he,"  iic.  ? 
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Of  courtesy,  Margaret,  let  us  lead  the  friar 
y  father's  lodge,  to  comfort  him 
oths,  to  bring  him  from  this  hapless  trance. 
Or  else,  my  lord,  we  were  passing  unkind  * 
9  the  friar  so  in  his  distress. 

a  DotU,  vho  earriei  off  Bukoat  on  hit  back. 

,  my  lord  !  a  devil,  a  devil,  my  lord  ! 

>w  he  carries  Bungay  on  his  back  ! 

ince,  for  Bacon's  spirits  be  abroad. 

[EzU  vfiih  Lact. 

Iw.  Bacon,  I  laugh  to  see  the  jolly  friar 
i  upon  the  devil,  and  how  the  earl 
ith  his  bouny  lass  for  fear.t 
as  Bungay  is  at  Brazen-nose, 
lave  chatted  with  the  merry  friar, 
I  post  hie  me  to  Frossingfield, 
Ite  these  wrongs  on  Lacy  ore  't  be  long, 
t.  So  be  it,  my  lord :  but  let  us  to  our 
(inner ; 
we  have  taken  our  repast  awhile, 

I  have  Bungay  brought  to  Brazen-nose. 

[Exeunt. 

EtUer  BuRDEzr,  Mason,  and  Ci^ement. 

R.  Now  that  wo  are  gather'd  in  the  Regent- 

louse, 

s  talk  about  the  king's  repair, 

troopM  with  all  the  western  kings, 

I  alongst  the  Dantzic  seas  by  east, 

>y  the  clime  of  frosty  Germany, 

nain  monarch,  and  the  Saxon:}:  duke, 

ind  lovely  Elinor  with  him, 

.  their  jests  rcsolv'd  for  Oxford  town. 

.  We  must  lay  plots  of  stately  tragedies, 

comic  shows,  such  as  proud  Roscius 
1  before  the  Roman  emperors, 
lome  all  the  western  potentates.  § 

But  more;   the  king  by  letters  hath 
bretold 

rederick,  the  Almain  emperor, 
•ought  with  him  a  German  of  esteem, 
surname  is  Don  Jaques  Yandermast, 
in  magic  and  those  secret  arts. 
A.  Then  must  we  all  make  suit  imto  the 
riar, 

r  Bacon,  that  he  vouch  this  task, 
dertake  to  countervail  in  skill 


T 


wrv  pauing  unkind]  Qy.  "pascdng  unkind  wo 

with  hiibonnjf  last  for  fear]  Some  word  or  words 

iilThc4tos.  "Bcocon.*' 

dc«me,  &c.]  Tho  4lo3.  give  this  line  to  Cloment. 


The  German ;  else  there's  none  in  Oxford  can 
Match  and  dispute  with  learned  Vandermast. 

Burd.  Bacon,  if  he  will  hold  the  German  play. 
Will  teach  him  what  an  English  friar  can  do  : 
The  devil,  I  think,  dare  not  dispute  with  him. 

Clem,  Indeed,  Mas  doctor,  he  [disjpleasur'd 
you. 
In  that  he  brought  your  hostess  with  her  spit. 
From  Henley,  posting  unto  Brazen-nose. 

Burd,  A  vengeance  on  the  friar  for  his  pains ! 
But  leaving  that,  let's  hie  to  Bacon  straight. 
To  see  if  he  will  take  this  task  in  hand. 

CUtn.  Stay,  what  rumour  is  this  t  The  town 
is  up  in  a  mutiny :  what  hurly-burly  is  this  1 

Enter  a  Constable,  toUh  Ralph  SnoiEUi,  WAaaur, 
Erusbt,  aU  three  difguieed  at  before,  and  Miles. 

Oont,  Nay,  masters,  if  you  were  ne'er  so  good, 
you  shall  before  tho  doctors  to  answer  your  mis- 
demeanour. 

Burd.  What's  the  matter,  fellow  ? 

Cont,  Marry,  sir,  here's  a  company  of  rufflers, 
that,  drinking  in  the  tavern,  bave  made  a  great 
brawl,  and  almost  killed  the  vintner. 

Miles.  Scdvef  Doctor  Burden ! 
This  lubberly  lurden, 
lU-shap'd  and  ill-&c'd, 
Disdain'd  and  disgrac'd. 
What  he  tells  unto  vobU 
MenHtur  de  nobis. 

Burd,  Who  is  the  master  and  chief  of  this 
crewl 

Miles.  Ecce  asinum  mundi 
Figura  rotundi. 
Neat,  sheat,  and  fine. 
As  brisk  as  a  cup  of  wine. 

Burd.  "What  are  you  ? 

Ralph.  I  am,  father  doctor,  as  a  man  would  say, 
the  bell-wether  of  this  company :  these  are  my 
lords,  and  I  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

CUm.  Are  you  Edward,  the  king^s  son  1 

Ralph.  Sirrah  Miles,  bring  hither  the  tapster 
that  drew  the  wine,  and,  I  warrant,  when  they  see 
how  soundly  I  have  broke  his  head,  they'll  say 
'twos  done  by  no  less  man  than  a  prince. 

Mason.  1  cannot  believe  that  this  is  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 

War.  And  why  so,  sir  1 

Mason.  For  they  say  the  prinoe  is  a  brsTe  and 
a  wise  gentleman. 

War.  Why,  and  think'st  thou,  doctor,  that  ho 
is  not  so ! 
Dar'st  thou  detract  and  derogate  from  him, 
Being  so  lovely  and  so  brave  a  youth  1 
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ErfM,  Whose  fiMse,  Bhinlng  with  many  asugnr'd 
smile, 
Bewrays  that  he  is  bred  of  princely  race. 

MiUs,  And  yet,  master  doctor, 
To  speak  like  a  proctor, 
And  tell  unto  you 
What  is  veriment  and  true ; 
To  cease  of  this  quarrel, 
Look  but  on  his  apparel ; 
Then  mark  but  my  taHs, 
He  is  great  Prince  of  Walls, 
The  chief  of  our  gregU^ 
And  jiliu»  regis : 
Then  'ware  what  is  done. 
For  he  is  Honry*s  white  son.* 

Ralph.  Doctors^  whose  doting  night-caps  are 
not  capable  of  my  ingenious  dignity>know  that  I 
am  Edward  Plantagenet,  whom  if  you  displeaso, 
[I]  will  make  a  ship  that  shall  hold  all  your 
colleges,  and  so  carry  away  the  niniversity  with  a 
fair  wind  to  the  Bankside  in  South wark. — How 
sayest  thou,  Ned  Warren,  shall  I  not  do  it  ? 

War,  Tes,  my  good  lord;  and,  if  it  please  your 
lordship,  I  will  gather  up  all  your  old  pantofles,t 
and  with  the  cork  make  you  {i  pinnace  of  five- 
hundred  ton,  that  shall  serve  the  turn  marvellous 
well,  my  lord. 

Emit.  And  I,  my  lord,  will  have  pioners:}:  to 
undermine  the  town,  that  the  very  gardens  and 
orchards  be  carried  away  for  your  summer-walks. 

MUes.  And  I,  with  tcientia 
And  great  diligerUia, 
Will  coiijure  and  charm. 
To  keep  you  from  harm ; 
That  utrwn  Iiorum  mavis, 
Your  very  great  navis. 
Like  Barclay's  8hip,§ 
From  Oxford  do  skip 
With  colleges  and  schools, 
Full-loaden  with  fools. 
Quid  diets  ad  hoc, 
Worshipful  Ihmine  Dawcock  1 1| 

*  ichUe  $on]  See  note  f,  p.  133,  sec  col. 

t  pantojles]  i.  o.  slippera. 

t  pioneri]  So  (not  "pion^ov  ")  the  word  is  uaimlly,  if 
not  always,  spelt  by  our  early  writers. 

§  Barclays  ship]  The4to8.  "Bartlets  thip'*(a,  mistake 
perhaps  of  the  original  coraiK>fiitory  the  HS.  having  had 
"  BarcUit  ship  ").— Miles  alludes  to  The  thyp  of  Folyt  of 
the  Worlde,  trandated  out  of  LcUen  Frmche  and  Doche  into 
JBngljfiAe  Tonge,  by  Alexander  Barclay  Prute.  London  by 
Bicharde  Pynton.    1509,  folio. 

li  Jhmin4  Daveock]  An  expression  borrowed  from  the 
author  whose  style  is  here  imitated ; 
*'  Construashoc, 
Jhmine  Dawcocko ! " 
Ware^  Bdvtef—SkelUm'B  Works,  i.  103,  od.  Dyco. 


*  Bocardo]  L  e.  the  old  north  gate  of  Oxford,  which  ' 
was  used  as  a  prison ;  so  called,  wo  may  certainly  prs-  i 
sumc,  from  some  allusion  to  the  Aristotelian  syUo^^nn  : 
in  Bocardo.    It  was  taken  down  in  1771. 

t  roister*]  i.  e.  wild  foUows,  rioters. 

t  Stusex]  The4to8.  "Essex."  ! 

f  Emuiby]  A  triqrllablo  here,  I  believe. 

II  rty]The4to8.  «*hi8." 


Clem.  Why,   hare-brain  d   courtiers,   are   yon 
drunk  or  mad, 
To  taunt  us  up  with  such  scurrility  ? 
Deem  you  us  men  of  base  and  light  esteem. 
To  bring  us  such  a  fop  for  Henry's  son  1 — 
Call  out  the  beadles  and  convey  them  hence 
Straight  to  Bocardo  :*  let  the  roistersf  lie 
Close  clapt  in  bolts,  imtil  their  wits  be  tame. 

Erms.  Why,  shall  we  to  prison,  my  lord? 

Ralph,  What  sayest,  Miles,  shall  I  honour  the 
prison  with  my  presence  ? 

Miles,  No,  no :  out  with  your  blades, 
And  hamper  these  jades ; 
Have  a  flurt  and  a  crash. 
Now  play  revel-dash. 
And  teach  these  sacerdos 
That  the  Bocardos, 
Like  peasants  and  elves, 
Are  meet  for  themselves. 

Mason.  To  the  prison  with  them,  constable. 

War.  Well,  doctors,  seeing  I  have  sported  me 
With  laughing  at  these  mad  and  merry  wags,. 
Know  that  Prince  Edward  is  at  Brasen-nose, 
And  this,  attired  like  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Is  Ralph,  King  Henry's  only  lovM  fool ; 
I,  Earl  of  Sussex,^  and  this  Ermsby,§ 
Ono  of  the  privy-chamber  to  the  king ; 
Who,  while  the  prince  with  Friar  Bacon  stays, 
Have  revell'd  it  in  Oxford  as  you  see. 

Masov.  My  lord,  pardon  us,  we  knew  not  what 
you  were*:  . 
But  courtiers  may  make  greater  scapes  than  these. 
Wilt  please  your  honour  dine  with  me  to-day ! 

War,  I  will,  Master  doctor,  and  satisfy  the 
vintner  for  his  hurt ;  only  I  must  desire  you  to 
imagine  him  all  this  forenoon  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Mason.  I  will,  sir. 

Ralph.  And  upon  that  I  will  lead  the  way; 
only  I  will  have  Miles  go  before  me,  because  I 
have  heard  Henry  say  that  wisdom  must  go  before 
majesty.  [ExchsU, 

Snter  Faihce  Edward  with  his  poniard  in  his  hand. 
Lacy,  and  Margaret. 

P.  Edw.  Lacy,    thou  canst    not   shroud  thy  <  \ 
traitorous  thoughts. 
Nor  cover,  as  did  Cassius,  all  tbyj]  wiles  ; 
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.ward  hath  an  eye  that  looks  as  far 
icens  from  the  shores  of  Grsecia. 
1 1  sit  ia  Oxford  by  the  friar, 
e  thee  court  the  maid  of  FressiDgfield, 
;  thy  flattering  fancies  Avith  a  kiss  ? 
t  proud  Bungay  draw  his  portace  *  forth, 
ining  hand  in  hand  had  married  you, 
r  Bacon  had  not  struck  him  dumb, 
ounted  him  upon  a  spirit's  back, 
re  might  chat  at  Oxford  with  the  friar  ? 
T,  what  answer'st  ?  is  not  all  this  true  1 
f.  Truth  all,  my  lord;  and  thus  I  make  reply, 
rleston  fair,  there  courting  for  your  grace, 
js  mino  eye  surveyed  her  curious  shape, 
row  the  beauteous  glory  of  her  looks 
e  into  the  centre  of  my  heart, 
aught  me  that  your  honour  did  but  jest, 
rinces  were  in  fancy  but  as  men ; 
bat  the  lovely  maid  of  Fressingfiold 
tter  to  be  Lacy*s  wedded  wifo 
concubine  unto  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
ktw.  Injurious  Lacy,  did  I  love  thee  moro 
Uexander  his  Hephsostion  ? 
onfold  the  passions  f  of  my  love, 
>ck  them  in  the  closet  of  thy  thoughts  ? 
hou  to  Edward  second  to  himself, 
iend,  and  partner  of  his  secret  loves  ? 
3uld  a  glance  of  fading  beauty  break 
chaiuM  fetters  of  such  private  friends  ? 
oward,  false,  and  too  efifcminate 
corrival  with  a  prince  in  thoughts  1 
Oxford  have  I  X)08tcd  since  I  din'd, 
ite  a  traitor  'fore  that  Edward  sleep. 
*.  Twos  I,  my  lord,  not  Lacy  stept  awry : 
I  he  Bu'd  and  courted  for  yourself, 
till  woo'd  for  the  courtier  all  in  green ; 
whom  fancy  made  but  over-fond, 
yd  myself  with  looks  as  if  I  lov'd; 
nine  eye  with  gazing  on  his  face, 
till  bewitch'd  lov'd  Lacy  with  my  looks ; 
art  with  sighs,  mine  eyes  pleaded  with  tears, 
ce  held  pity  and  content  at  once, 
Qore  I  could  not  cipher-out  by  signs, 
lat  I  lov'd  Lord  Lacy  with  my  heart, 
worthy  Edward,  measure  with  thy  mind 
men's  favours  will  not  force  men  fall, 
inty,  and  if  darts  of  piercing  love, 
ot  of  force  to  bury  thoughts  of  friends. 
Edw,  I  tell  thee,  Peggy,  I  will  have  thy  loves : 
rd  or  none  shall  conquer  Margaret. 
{aies  bottom'd  with  rich  Sethin  plank?, 
with  the  lofty  firs  of  Lebanon, 

•  portact]  See  note  f,  p.  162,  sec.  col. 
t  pasHoni]  The  4ta  of  15M  "passion." 


Stemm'd  and  incas'd  with  bumish'd  ivory, 
And  over-laid  with  plates  of  Persian  wealth, 
Like  Thetis  shalt  thou  ¥ranton  on  the  waves, 
And  draw  the  dolphins  to  thy  lovely  eyes, 
To  dance  lavoltas  in  the  purple  streams : 
Sirens,  with  harps  and  silver  psalteries. 
Shall  wait  with  music  at  thy  frigate's  stem, 
And  entertain  fair  Margaret  with  their*  lays. 
England  and  England's  wealth  shall  wait  on  thee ; 
Britain  shall  bend  unto  her  prince's  love. 
And  do  due  homage  to  thine  excellence, 
If  thou  wilt  be  but  Edward's  Mai^garet 

Mar,  Pardon,  my  lord  :  if  Jove's  great  royalty 
Sent  me  such  presents  as  to  Danae  ; 
If  PhoDbus,  'tir6d  f  in  Latona's  webs. 
Came  t  courting  from  the  beauty  of  his  lodge  ;§ 
The  dulcet  tunes  of  frolic  Mercury, 
Nor  all  the  wealth  heaven's  treasury  affords. 
Should  make  mo  leave  Lord  Lacy  or  his  loye. 

P.  Edic.  I  have  leam'd  at  Oxford,  then,  this 
point  of  schools,— 
Ahlata  causa,  toUitur  effcctus: 
Lacy,  the  cause  that  Margaret  cannot  love 
Nor  fix  her  liking  on  the  English  prince. 
Take  him  away,  and  then  th'  effects  will  fail. 
Villain,  prepare  thyself ;  for  I  will  bathe 
My  poniard  in  the  bosom  of  an  oarl. 

Lacy.  Rather  than  live,  and  miss  fair  Margaret's 
love, 
Prince  Edward,  stop  not  at  the  fatal  doom, 
But  stab  it  home :  end  both  my  loves  and  life. 

Mav.   Brave  Prince  of  Wales,  honour'd  for 
royal  deeds, 
'Twere  sin  to  stain  fair  Venus'  courts  with  blood ; 
Love's  conquest  ||  ends,  my  lord,  in  courtesy : 
Spare  Lacy,  gentle  Edward ;  let  me  die. 
For  so  both  you  and  he  do  cease  your  loves. 

P.  Edw,  Lacy  shall  die  as  traitor  to  his  lord. 

Lacif.  I  have  descrv'd  it,  Edward ;  act  it  well. 

Mar.  AVhat  hopes  the  prince  to  gain  by  Lacy's 
death  1 

P.  Edw,   To  end  the  loves  'twixt  him  nnd 
Margaret. 

•  ttiHr]  Tho4to8.  "her." 

t  Uirid]  The  4toa.  "  tied"  and  "try."— Wohaveabeady 
had  in  this  play, 

"  Say  that  tlie  courtier  Hired  all  in  green," 
and 

"  I  not  deny,  but  Uirtd  ihxiB  in  rags.'* 
t  Came\  Tho4toB.  "Come." 

§  Phabu*  .  .  .  .  hU  Unigt]  So  Shakespeare  (according 
to  the  first  folio) ; 

"  Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds, 
Towurds  Phabu/  lodging,*'  &c. 

Romto  and  Juliet^  act  iii.  so.  2. 
I]  cwqwii]  The  4to.  of  lfi04  "  conquests.'* 
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Mar.    Why,  thinks  King  Henry's  son  that 
Margaret^s  love 
Hangs  in  th*  unoertain  balance  of  proud  time  ? 
That  death  shall  make  a  discord. of  our  thoughts? 
No,  stab  the  earl,  and,  'fore  the  morning  sun 
Shall  vaunt  him  thrice  over  the  lofty  east, 
Margaret  will  meet  her  Lacy  in  the  heavens. 

Lacy.  If  aught  betides  to  lovely  Margaret 
That  wrongs  or  wrings  her  honour  from  content, 
Europe's  rich  wealth  nor  England's  monarchy 
Should  not  allure  Lacy  to  over-live. 
Then,  Edward,  short  my  life,  and  end  her*  loves. 

Mar,  Rid  f  me,  and  keep  a  friend  worth  many 
loves. 

Laey,  Nay,  Edward,  keep  a  love  worth  many 
friends. 

Mar,  An  if  thy  mind  be  such  as  fame  hath 
Then,  princely  Edward,  let  us  both  abide   [blaz'd. 
The  fatal  resolution  of  thy  rage  : 
Banish  thou  fancy,$  and  embrace  revenge, 
And  in  one  tomb  knit  both  our  carcases. 
Whose  hearts  were  linked  in  one  perfect  love. 

P,  Edw.  \atide.'\  Edward,  art  thou  that  famous 
Prince  of  Wales, 
Who  at  Damasco  beat  the  Saracens, 
And  brought'st  home  triumph  on   thy  lance's 

point) 
And  shall  thy  plumes' be  pull'd  by  Venus  down  ? 
Is't  princely  to  dissever  lovers'  leagues. 
To  part  such  friends  as  glory  in  their  loves  ?  § 
Leave,  Ned,  and  make  a  virtue  of  this  fault, 
And  further  Peg  and  Lacy  in  their  loves : 
So  in  subduing  fancy's  passion. 
Conquering    thyself   thou    gett'st    the    richest 

spoiL 

Lacy,  rise  up.    Fair  Peggy,  hero's  my  hand  : 
The  Prince   of   Wales  hath  conquer'd  all  hi^ 

thoughts, 
And  all  his  loves  he  yields  imto  the  earl. 
Lacy,  enjoy  the  maid  of  Fressingfield; 
Make  her  thy  Lincoln  Countess  at  the  church, 
And  Ned,  as  he  is  true  Plantagenct, 
Will  give  her  to  thee  frankly  for  thy  wife. 

Lacy.  Humbly  I  take  her  of  my  sovereign, 
As  if  that  Edward  gave  me  England's  right, 
And  rich'd  me  with  the  Albion  diadem. 

Mar.  And  doth  |i  the  English  prince  mean  true '/ 


♦  her]  Qy.  "our"? 
t  -Rid]  i.  e.  Get  rid  of;  destroy. 
X  fancy]  L  o.  love. 

S  To  pan  iuch/riaidsoifflory  in  their  lovet]  Not  in  the 
later  4to8. 

II  And  doth,  Ac]  Qy.  "  And  doth  the  SnglifJi  jir./ja 
indeed  mean  true  f  " 


Will  he  vouohsafe  to  cease  his  former  Iovm, 
And  yield  the  title  of  a  country  maid 
Unto  Lord  Lacy  ? 

P.  Edw,  I  will,  fair  Peggy,  as  I  am  true  lord. 

Mar,  Then,  lordly  sir,  whose  conquest  is  aa 
In  conquering  love,  as  Crosar^s  viotoriee,      [greats 
Margaret)  as  mild  and  humble  in  her  thoughts 
As  was  Aspasia  unto  Cyrus  self, 
Yields  thanks,  and,  next  Lord  Lacy,  doth  enshrine 
Edward  the  second  secret  in  her  heart. 

P,  Edw.  Qrameroy,  Peggy: — now  that  tows  are 
juist, 
And  that  your  loves  are  not  to  be  revolt, 
Once,  Lacy,^  friends  again.    Come,  we  will  post 
To  Oxford ;  for  this  day  the  king  is  there, 
And  brings  for  Edward  Castile  Elinor. 
Peggy,  I  must  go  see  and  view  my  wife : 
I  pray  God*  I  like  her  as  I  lovM  thee. 
Beside,  Lord  Lincoln,  we  shall  hear  dispute 
'Twixt  Friar  Bacon  and  leam'd  Vandermast. 
Peggy,  we'll  leave  you  for  a  week  or  two. 

Mar,  As  it  please  Lord  Lacy :  but  loye's  foolish 
looks  f 
Think  footsteps  miles  and  minutes  to  be  hours. 

Lacy.    I'll    hasten,   Peggy,    to   make   short 

return. 

But  please  your  honour  go  unto  the  lodge, 
We  shall  have  butter,  cheese,  and  venison ; 
And  yesterday  I  brought  for  Margaret 
A  lusty  bottle  of  neat  claret-wine : 
Thus  cau  wo  feast  and  entertain  your  grace. 

P.  Edw.  'Tis  cheer,  Lord  Lacy,  for  an  emperori 
If  he  respect  the  person  and  the  place. 
Come,  let  us  in ;  for  I  will  all  this  night 
liide  post  until  I  come  to  Bacon's  celL     [Exeunt, 

Enter  King  Henry,  Vie  Emperob,  the  Knco  of  Castils, 
Elinor,  Vandermast,  and  Buhoav. 

Emp.    Trust  me,  Plantogenet,  these  Oxford 

schools 
Are  richly  seated  near  the  river-side  : 
The  mountains  full  of  fat  and  fallow  deer. 
The  battling  X  pastures  lode  with  kine  and  flocks, 
The  town  gorgeous  with  high-built  colleges, 
And  scholars  seemly  in  their  grave  attire, 

Lcai'ti^d  in  searching  principles  of  art. 

What  is  thy  judgment,  Jaques  Vandermast? 
Van.  That  lordly  are  the  buildings  of  the 

town, 


*  /  pray  God,  &c.]  **  Read  for  harmony's  sake,  '-Prajr 
God,  and  pronouce  lovid."  Walker's  Crit.  Sxam.  ^  tkt 
text  qf  Shakeitpeare,  &&,  i  77. 

t  looks]  Can  thia  be  the  right  woid  ? 

I  battling]  i.  e.  causing  to  increase,  or  to  grow  Dtt, 
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the  rooms,  and  full  of  pleasant  walks ; 
he  doctors,  how  that  they  be  leamdd, 
e  meanly,  for  aught  I  can  hear, 
tell  thee^  German,  Hapsbuig  holds  none 
ch, 

d  so  deep  as  Oxenford  contains : 
D  within  our  academic  state 
;  may  lecture  it  in  Germany 
e  doctors  of  your  Belgic  schools, 
u  Stand  to  him^  Bungay,  charm  this 
andermast, 

ill  use  thee  as  a  royal  king. 
^Vherein  dar'st  thou  dispute  with  me  ? 
!n  what  a  doctor  and  a  friar  can. 
Before  rich  Europe's  worthies  put  thou 
Dtfiil  question  unto  Vandermast.     [forth 
liet  it  be  this, — Whether  the  spirits  of 
cy  or  goomancy  be  most  predominant  in 

[  say,  of  pyromancy. 

A.nd  I,  of  geomancy. 

The  cabalists  that  write  of  magic  spells, 

les,  Melchie,*  and  Pythagoras, 

lat,  'mongst  the  quadruplidty 

mtal  essence,  teiTa  is  but  thought 

punctum  squared  to  the  rest ; 

;  the  compass  of  ascending  elements 

n  bigness  as  they  do  in  height ; 

the  concave  circle  of  the  sun 

the  rest  in  his  circumference. 

as  Hermes  says,  the  fire  be  greatest^ 

ind  only  giveth  shape  to  spirits, 

ist  these  daemones  that  haunt  that  place 

way  superior  to  the  rest. 
[  reason  not  of  elemental  shapes, 
I  of  the  concave  latitudes, 
heir  essence  nor  their  quality, 
10  spirits  that  pyromancy  calls, 
the  vigour  of  the  geomantic  fiends, 
ee,  German,  magic  haunts  the  ground,i* 
so  strange  :t^  necromantic  spells, 
*k  such  shows  and  wondering  in  the  world, 
d  by  those  geomantic  spirits 
rmes  calleth  terrasJiliL 
J  spirits  are  but  transparent  shades, 
itly  pass  as  heralds  to  bear  news ; 
hly  fiends,  clos'd  in  the  lowest  deep, 

mountains,  if  they  be  but  charg'd, 
ore  gross  and  massy  in  their  power. 
Rather  these  earthly  geomantic  spirits 


it]  Meant,  I  suppose,  for  Malchus  (Molcch),  L  e. 

IS. 

<2]  The  4toe.  *'  grounds." 

AoM  iCrany«,  &c.]  Something  dropt  out  here. 


Are  dull  and  like  the  place  where  they  remain ; 
For  when  proud  Lucifer  fell  from  the  heavens, 
The  spirits  and  angels  that  did  sin  with  him, 
Rotain'd  their  local  essence  as  their  iaultsi 
All  subject  under  Lima's  continent : 
They  which  offended  less  hung*  in  the  fire. 
And  second  faults  did  rest  within  the  air; 
But  Lucifer  and  his  proud-hearted  fienda 
Were  thrown  into  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
Having  less  imderstanding  than  the  rest. 
As  having  greater  sin  and  lesser  grace. 
Therefore  such  gross  and  earthly  spirits  do  serve 
For  jugglers,  witches,  and  vile  f  sorcerers ; 
Whereas  the  pyromantic  genii 
Are  mighty,  swift,  and  of  fiir-reaching  power. 
But  grant  that  geomancy  hath  most  force ; 
Bungay,  to  please  these  mighty  potentates. 
Prove  by  some  instance  what  thy  art  can  do. 

Ban,  I  wilL  [game ; 

Emp.  Now,  English  Harry,  here  begins  the 
We  shall  see  sport  between  these  learned  men. 

Van,  What  wilt  thou  do  t 

Bun,  Show  thee  the  tree,  leav*d  with  refin^ 
Whereon  the  fearful  dragon  held  his  seat,   [gold, 
That  watch'd  the  garden  caird  Hesperides,  X 
Subdu'd  and  won  by  conquering  Hercules. 

Here  Busoat  conjures,  and  the  tree  appean  Vfith  the 
dragmx  thootingjlre. 

Van.  Well  done  1 

K,  Hen,  What  say  you,  royal  lordings,  to  my 

fnarl 

Hath  he  not  done  a  point  of  cunning  skill  T 

I       Van,  Each  scholar  in  the  necromantic  spells 

i  Can  do  as  much  as  Bungay  hath  perform'd. 

But  as  Alcmena's  bastard  raz'd  this  tree. 

So  will  I  raise  him  up  as  when  he  liVd, 

And  cause  him  pull  the  dragon  from  his  seat, 

And    tear   the    branches    piecemeal   from    the 

Hercules  I  Prodi,  prodi,  Hercules  I  [root — 

Hercules  appean  in  hit  Uon'i  dcin. 

Her.  Quit  me  vuU  t 

Van,  Jove's  bastard  son,  thou  Libyan  Hercules, 
Pull  off  the  sprigs  from  off  th'  Hesperian  tree, 
As  once  thou  didst  to  win  tho  golden  fruit. 

Her.  Fiat,  [Bajim  to  break  (he  branchet. 

Van,  Now,  Bungay,  if  thou  canst  by  magic 
The  fiend,  appearing  like  great  Hercules,    [charm 

•  hung]  The4to«.  "hang." 

t  vUe]  Tho  4toa,  "  vild/'— as  tho  word  was  often  writ- 
ton  formerly :  but  in  our  author's  Orlando  Furioio  the 
old  copies  liave  *'  a  truthless  vUe  circumference,'  see  p. 
08,  first  col.  ;  and  in  his  James  the  Fourth,  tho  4to.  lios 
"more  friU,**  and  **viU  lust,"  see  p.  188,  first  coL,  and 
p.  191,  first  ool. 

X  tht  garden  eaWd  nesptrides]  See  note  *,  p.  90,  first  col. 
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From  pulling  down  the  branches  of  the  tree, 
Then  art  thou  worthy  to  be  counted  leamdd. 

JBun,  I  cannot. 

Van,    Cease,     Hercules^    until   I  give    thee 
charge. — 
Mighty  commander  of  this  English  isle, 
Henry,  come  from  tho  stout  Plantagenets, 
Bungay  is  leam'd  enough  to  be  a  friar ; 
But  ta  compare  with  Jaques  Yandcrmast, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  must  go  seek  their  cells 
To  find  a  man  to  match  him  in  his  art. 
I  have  given  non-plus  to  the  Paduans, 
To  them  of  Sien,  Florence,  and  Bologna, 
Rheims,  Louvain,  and  fair  Rotterdam^ 
Frankfort,  Utrecht  *,  and  Orleans : 
And  now  must  Henry,  if  ho  do  me  right, 
Orown  me  with  laurel,  as  they  all  have  done. 

Enter  Bacov. 

Bacon,  All  hail  to  this  royal  company, 
That  sit  to  hear  and  see  this  strange  dispute ! — 
Bungay,  how  stand'st  thou  as  a  man  amaz*d  ? 
What,  hath  the  Qerman  acted  more  than  thou  ? 

Van,  What  art  thou  that  question'st  thus? 

Bacon,  Men  call  me  Bacon. 

Yam.  Lordly  thou  look'st,  as  if  that  thou  wert 
leam'd  ; 
Thy  countenance  as  if  science  held  her  scat 
Between  the  circled  arches  of  thy  brows. 

K,  Hen,  Now,  monarchs^  hath    the  German 
found  his  match. 

Emp,  Bestir  thee,  Jaques,  take  not  now  the  foil, 
liCst  thou  dost  lose  what  foretime  thou  didst  gain. 
Van.  Bacon,  wilt  thou  dispute? 

Bacon,  No, 
Unless  he  were  more  leam'd  than  Vaudermast : 
For  yet,  tell  me,  what  hast  thou  done  ? 

Van.  Rais'd  Hercules  to  ruinate  that  tree 
That  Bungay  mounted  by  his  magic  spells. 

Bacon,  Set  Hercules  to  work. 

Van.  Now,  Hercules,  I  charge  thee  to  thy  task ; 

Pull  oflf  the  golden  branches  from  the  root 

Iler,  I  dare  not    See'st  thou  not  great  Baccn 
here, 

Whose  frown  doth  act  more  than  thy  magic  can  ? 

Van,  By  all  the  thrones,  and  dominations, 
Yirtues,  powers,  and  mighty  hierarchies, 
I  charge  thee  to  obey  to  Vandermast. 

JSer.  Bacon,  that  bridles  headstrong  Belccphon, 


And  mles  Asmenoth  guider  of  the  north. 
Binds  me  from  yielding  unto  Yandermast. 

K.  Jlen.  How   now,  Yandermast  I    have  you 
met  with  your  match  ?; 

Van,  Never  before  was't  known  to  Yandermast 
That  men  held  devils  in  such  obedient  awe. 
Bacon  doth  moro  than  art,  or  else  I  fSuh 

Emp,  Why,  Yandermast,  art  thou  overcome  ? — 
Bacon,  dispute  with  him,  and  try  his  skiU. 

Bacon,  I  came*  not,  monarchs,  for  to  hold 
dispute 
With  such  a  novice  as  is  Yandermast ; 
I  came  to  have  your  royalties  to  dine 
With  Friar  Bacon  here  in  Brazen-nose : 
And,  for  this  Qerman  troubles  but  the  place. 
And  holds  this  audience  with  a  long  suspancc, 

ril  send  him  to  his  academy  hence. 

Thou  Hercules,  whom  Yandermast  did  raise, 
Transport  the  Qerman  unto  Hapsbui^g  straight. 
That  he  may  learn  by  travail,  'gainst  the  spriogjt 
More  secret  dooms  and  aphorisms  of  art 
Yanish  the  tree,  and  thou  away  with  him ! 

[Exit  Hbbcules  teiih  Vavdxrhabt  and  the  tree, 

Emp.  Why,  Bacon,  whither  dost  thoa  sand  himi 
Bacon.  To  Hapsburg^  there  your  highness  at 
return 
Shall  find  the  German  in  his  study  safe. 
K.  Hen.  Bacon,  thou  hast  honour'd  England 
with  thy  skill. 
And  made  fair  Oxford  famous  by  thine  art : 
I  will  be  English  Henry  to  thyself.  % 
But  tell  me,  shall  we  dine  with  thee  to-day  ? 
Bacon.  With  me,  my  lord ;  and  while  I  fit  my 
cheer, 
See  where  Prince  Edward  comes  to  welcome  you, 
Gracious  as  the  morning-star  of  heaven.       [ExiU 

Enter  Pr.mcK  Edward,  Lact,  Warren,  Ermsbt. 

Emp.  Is  this  Prince  Edward,  Henry's  royal  son? 
How  martial  is  tho  figure  of  his  face  ! 
Yet  lovely  and  beset  with  amorets.  § 

K.  Hen.  Ned,  where  hast  thou  been  ? 

P,  Edvj.  At  Framlingham,  my  lord,  to  try  your 
bucks 


*  UlrtcM]  The  4t08.  **LutPcch."— Tlilsliuo  is  certainly 
mutilated ;  aud  so  perhaps  is  tho  prcccdlDg  lino :  ft-om 
tho  Emperor's  spooch,  p.  159,  first  col.,  it  would  seem 
that  "Paris"  ought  to  be  one  of  the  places  mentioned 
here. 


•  cinnt]  Tho  4ti'rt.  " Conic  "  (Lut  tee  what  follows). 

t  fprlng\  Tho  4tos.  **8i)ring8." 

X  I  will  ht  Engllth  Henry  to  thyttif]  Something  wanting 
hero. 

§  anwrttil  So  afterwarils,  p.  173,  boc.  coL, 

•'  those  piercing  amorrts 
Tliot  Daphne  glancM  at  his  deity  ",— 
whence  it  is  plain  that  Qrecne  uses  the  word  as  eqtiiva* 
lent  to— love-kindling  looks.   (Cotgravo  has  **  Amourtttts. 
Loue-tricks,  wanton  louc-toyes,  ticking,  ticklings,  da- 
lianccs,"  &c.) 
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If  they  could  scape  the  teaseni  *  or  the  toiL 

But  heariDg  of  these  lordly  potentates 

Landed,  and  progpress'd  up  to  Oxford  town, 

I  posted  to  give  entertain  to  them : 

Chief  to  the  Almain  monarch ;  next  to  him. 

And  joint  with  him,  Castile  and  Saxony 

Are  welcome  as  they  may  be  to  the  English  court. 

Thus  for  the  men  :  but  see,  Venus  appears, 

Or  one 

That  ovcrmatcheth  Venus  in  her  shape ! 

Sweet  Elinor,  beauty's  high-swelling  pride. 

Rich  nature's  glory  and  her  wealth  at  once, 

Fair  of  all  fairs,  welcome  to  Albion ; 

Welcome  to  me,  and  welcome  to  thine  own, 

If  that  thou  deign'st  the  welcome  from  myself. 

^iji.  Martial  Plantagenet,  Henry's  high-miuded 
son, 
The  mark  that  Elinor  did  count  her  aim, 
I  lik'd  thee  'fore  I  saw  thee  :  now  I  love, 
And  so  as  in  so  short  a  time  I  may ; 
Tet  so  as  time  shall  never  break  that  so, 
And  therefore  so  accept  of  Elinor. 

K,  of  C<uU  Fear  not,  my  lord,  this  couple  will 
agree, 

If  lore  may  creep  into  tkeir  wanton  eyes  : 

And  therefore,  Edward,  I  accept  thee  here, 
Without  suspence,  as  my  adopted  son. 

K.  Hen*  Let  me  that  joy  in  these  consorting 
greets. 
And  glory  in  those  honours  done  to  Ned, 
Yield  thanks  for  all  these  favours  to  my  son. 
And  rest  a  true  Plantagenet  to  all. 

Siiter  Milks  with  a  cl<^h  and  trtnchcrt  ami  nalt. 

MiUi,  Salvete,  omtui  regea, 
That  govern  your  grega 
In  Saxony  and  Spain, 
In  England  and  in  Almain  ! 
For  all  this  frolic  rabble 
Most  I  cover  the  table 
With  trenchers,  salt,  and  cloth ; 
And  then  look  for  your  broth. 

£mp.  What  pleasant  fellow  is  this  ? 

JT.  Hen,  'Tis,  my  lord,  Doctor  Bacon's  poor 
scholar. 

MiUt.  [atide.']  My  master  hath  made  me  sewer 
of  these  great  lords ;  and,  Qod  knows,  I  am  o-s 
serviceable  at  a  table  as  a  sow  is  under  an  applu- 
tree:  'tis  no  matter;  their  cheer  shall  not  be 
great,  and  therefore  what  skills  where  the  salt 
stand.t  before  or  behind  ?  [Keif. 

*  tea»en]  Sco  note  t>  P*  1^3,  fii'st  col. 
t  irA«(  MkiU*  vhere  the  salt  Mland]^$hUs,  i.  e.  signiflcB.— 
The  seata  at  table  above  the  salt-collar  (which  lucd  to 


K.  rf  Cast,  These  scholars  know  more  skill  in 
axioms. 
How  to  use  quips  and  sleights  of  sophistry, 
Than  for  to  cover  courtly  for  a  king. 

He-enter  Miles  with  a  mets  of  pottage  and  broth;  and,  efter 

him,  Baooiv. 

Miles.  Spill,  sir?  why,  do  you  think  I  never 

carried  twopenny  chop  before  in  my  life] 

By  your  leave,  nobile  deeus, 

For  here  comes  Doctor  Bacon's  pectu, 

Being  in  his  full  age 

To  carry  a  mess  of  pottage. 

Bacon.  Lordings,  admire  not  if  your  cheer  be 
For  we  must  keep  our  academic  fore ;  [this. 

No  riot  where  philosophy  doth  reign  : 
And  therefore,  Henry,  place  these  potentates, 
Aud  bid  them  fall  unto  their  frugal  cates. 

Em]},  Presumptuous  friar  I  what,  scoff'st  thou 
at  a  king  1 
What,  dost  thou  taunt  us  with  thy  peasants'  fare. 
And  give  us  cates  fit  for  country  swains  ?  — 
Henry,  proceeds  this  jest  of  thy  consent, 
To  twit  us  with  a  *  pittance  of  such  price  ? 
Tell  me,  and  Frederick  will  not  grieve  thee  long. 

K,  Hen.  By  Henry's  honour,  and  the  royal  faith 
The  English  monarch  beareth  to  his  friend, 
I  knew  not  of  the  friar's  feeble  faro. 
Nor  am  I  pleas'd  he  entertains  you  thus. 

Bacon,  Content  thee,  Frederick,  for  I  show'd 
these  t  cates, 
To  let  thee  see  how  scholars  use  to  feed ; 

How  little  meat  refines  our  English  wits. 

Miles,  take  away,  and  let  it  be  thy  dinner. 

utiles.  Marry,  sir,  I  will. 
This  day  shall  be  a  festival-day  with  me ; 
For  I  shall  exceed  in  the  highest  degree.     [Exit. 

Bacon,  I  tell  thee,  monarch,  all  the  Qcrman 
Could  not  afford  thy  entertainment  such,    [peers 
So  royal  and  so  full  of  majesty, 
As  Bacon  will  present  to  Frederick. 
Iho  basest  waiter  that  attends  thy  cups 
Shall  bo  in  honours  greater  than  thyself; 
And  for  thy  cates,  rich  Alexandria  drugs, 
Fetch'd  by  carvels  from  ^Egypt's  richest:}:  stroights, 
Found  in  the  wealthy  strand  of  Africa, 
Shall  royalize  the  tabic  of  my  king  ; 

be  placed  about  the  mld'ilc)  woro  nssigncd  to  tho  moro 
tlistinguislicd  guests;  the  scata  bolow  it,  to  those  of  iu- 
furior  rank. 

•  with  a]  Tho  4to.  of  l/ii'l  "with  such  a.** 

t  the$e]  Tho  4to«.  "  thee." 

t  richeMt]  An  error.  (In  tho  prccoding  line  wo  have 
had  "rich,"  and  just  after  this  wo  have  "richer" aud 
"richest"!) 
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Wines  richer  than  th'  ^gypLian  courtesan 
Quaff 'd  to  Augustus*  kingly  countermatch, 
Shall  be  carous'd  in  English  Henry's  feast ; 
Candy  shall  yield  the  richest  of  her  canes ; 
Persia,  down  her  Volga  •  by  canoes, 
Send  down  the  secrets  of  her  spicery ; 
The  Afric  dates,  mirabolans  f  of  Spain, 
Conserves  and  Buckets  from  Tiberias, 
Catos  from  Judaea,  choicer  than  the  lamp 
That  fired  Rome  with  sparks  of  gluttony, :!: 
Shall  beautify  the  board  for  Frederick  : 
And  therefore  grudge  not  at  a  friar*s  feast. 

[Exeunt. 

Snter  Lambert  and  SERiSBYxith  t}ie  Keeper. 

Lanu  Come,  frolic  Keeper  of  our  liege's  game, 
Whose  table  spread  hath  ever  venison 
And  jacks  of  wine  to  welcome  passengers, 
Know  I'm  in  love  with  jolly  Margaret, 
That  overshines  our  damsels  as  the  moon 
Darkeneth  the  brightest  sparkles  of  the  night. 
In  Laxfield  here  my  land  and  living  lies  : 
ril  make  thy  daughter  jointer  of  it  all, 
So  thou  consent  to  give  her  to  my  wife ; 
And  I  can  spend  five-hundred  marks  a-year. 

Ser,  I  am  the  lands-lord,  Keeper,  of  thy  holds, 
By  copy  all  thy  living  lies  in  me ; 
Laxfield  did  never  see  me  raise  my  due: 
I  will  enfeoff  fair  Margaret  in  all. 
So  she  will  take  her  to  a  lusty  squire. 

Keep,  Now,  courteous  gentles,  if  the  Keeper's 
girl 
Hath  plcas'd  the  liking  fancy  of  you  both, 
And  with  her  beauty  hath  subdu'd  your  thoughts, 
'Tis  doubtful  to  decide  the  question. 
It  joys  me  §  that  such  men  of  great  esteem 
Should  lay  their  liking  on  this  base  estate. 
And  that  her  state  should  grow  so  fortunate 
To  be  a  wife  to  meaner  men  than  you  : 


•  Perna,  dovm  her  Folga,  Ac]  "This,"  obser^rea  my 
friend,  Mr.  W.  N.  Lettsom,  '*  is  much  as  if  FYance  were 
to  send  claret  and  burgimdy  down  her  Thames." 

t  mirabolans]  i.  o.  dried  plums.  The4tos.  *'mtrabU€A" 
in  italics.  "  I  have  euten  Spauishe  mirabolaneSf  and  yet 
am  nothing  the  more  metamorphosed." — Greene's  Notable 
DUcouery  ofCoomayt,  15^1,  Siff.  A  2. 

X  Cates/rom  JudaOy  choicer  than  the  lamp 
That  fired  Home  vith  sparks  of  gluttony]  A  corrupted, 
or  rather  (as  I  think)  a  mutilated  passage.  The  Rev.  J. 
Mitford  (Gent.  Mag.  for  March  183.1,  p.  217)  alters  "  lamp" 
to  **  balm  " ;  which,  ho  feels  confident,  restores  the  true 
reading:  "Balm,"  he  says,  "or  the  exudation  of  the 
lialsamum,  was  the  only  export  of  Judaea  to  Home ;  and 
the  balm  was  peculiar  to  Judeea."  But  the  correction 
•'  balm  "  does  not  suit  what  immediately  follows. 

§  Jtjojfi  tne,  &c.]  If  this  be  what  the  author  wrote,  it  v 
at  least  very  obecurcly  expressed. 


But  sith  such  squires  will  stoop  to  keeper's  fee, 
I  will,  to  avoid  displeasure  of  you  both, 
Call  Idargaret  forth,  and  she  shall  make  her  choice. 
Lam.  Content,  Keeper ;  send  her  unto  us. 

[Exit  Keeper. 

Why,  Serlsby,  is  thy  wife  so  lately  dead. 
Are  all  thy  loves  so  lightly  passed  over. 
As  thou  canst  wed  before  the  year  be  out) 

Serl.  I  live  not,  lAmbert,  to  content  the  dead, 
Nor  was  I  wedded  but  for  life  to  her  : 
The  gravo*  ends  and  begins  a  married  state. 

JBnter  Haooarbt. 

Lam,  Peggy,  the  lovely  flower  of  all  towns, 
Suffolk's  fair  Helen,  and  rich  England's  star, 
Whose  beauty,  temper'd  with  her  huswifeiy, 
Makes  England  talk  of  merry  Fressingfield ! 

Ser,  1  cannot  trick  it  up  with  poesies. 
Nor  paint  my  passions  with  comparisons. 
Nor  tell  a  tale  of  PhoQbus  and  his  loves : 
But  this  believe  me, — Laxfield  here  is  mine. 
Of  ancient  rent  seven-hundred  pounds  a-year. 
And  if  thou  canst  but  love  a  coimtry  squire, 
I  will  enfeoff  thee,  Margaret,  in  all : 
I  cannot  flatter ;  try  me,  if  thou  please. 

Mar,  Brave  neighbouring  squires,  the  stay  of 
Suffolk's  clime, 
A  keeper's  daughter  is  too  base  in  gree  i* 
To  match  with  men  accounted  of  such  worth : 
But  might  I  not  displease,  I  would  reply. 

Lam.  Say,  Peggy;  naught  shall  make  us  dis- 
content. 

Mar,  Then,  gentles,  note  that  love  hath  little 
stay. 
Nor  can  the  flames  that  Venus  sets  on  fire 
Be  kindled  but  by  fancy's  motion : 
Then  pardon,  gentles,  if  a  maid's  reply 
Be  doubtful,  while :{:  I  have  debated  vnth  my8elf,§ 
Who,  or  of  whom,  love  shall  constrain  me  like. 

Ser.  Let  it  be  me ;  and  trust  me,  Margaret, 
The  meads  envirou'd  with  the  silver  streams, 
Whose  battling  ||  pastures  fatten  IT  all  my  flocks. 
Yielding  forth  fleeces  stapled  with  such  wool 
As  Lemuster  cannot  yield  moro  finer  stufi^ 
And  forty  kino  with  fair  and  bumish'd  **  heads* 


•  grave]  The  4to.  of  l&W  " graves." 

t  gree]  i.  o.  degree. 

J  while]  i.  e.  imtiL 

§  /  have  debated  with  myself]  Qy.  "I've  with  myself 
debated"? 

II  tattling]  See  note  f,  p.  166,  sec.  col. 

'^fatten]  The  4  to.  of  1594  "fatueth." 

•»  bumish'd]  The  editor  of  the  last  od.  of  Dodsloy's  OH 
Plays  alters  this  word  into  *'  furuiah'd,"  which,  he  says^ 
*'iu  reference  to  their  horns,  seems  to  be  the  true  read- 
ing :  besides  Greene  rather  'affected  the  letter,'  and  tbo 
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With  stroutiDg  dugs  that  paggle  to  the  ground, 
Shall  serre  thy  dairy,  if  thou  wed  with  me. 

Lam,  Let  pass  the  country  wealth,  as  flocks 
and  kine, 
And  lands  that  wave  with  Ceres'  golden  sheaves, 
Filling  my  bams  with  plenty  of  the  fields ; 
But,  Peggy,  if  thou  wed  thyself  to  me, 
Thou  shalt  have  garments  of  embroider'd  silk, 
Lawns,  and  rich  net-works  for  thy  head-attire : 
Costly  shall  be  thy  fair  habiliments, 
If  thou  wilt  be  but  Lambert's  loving  wife. 

JlTor.  Content  you,  gentles,  you  have  proffer'd 
fair, 
And  more  than  fits  a  coimtry  maid's  degree  : 
But  give  me  leave  to  counsel  me  a  time. 
For  fancy  blooms  not  at  the  first  assault ; 
Qive  me*  but  ten  days'  respite,  and  I  will  reply, 
Which  or  to  whom  myself  affectionates. 

Set.  Lambert,  I  tell  thee,  thou'rt  importimate; 
Such  beauty  fits  not  such  a  base  esquire : 
It  is  for  Serlsby  to  have  Margaret.  [me  ? 

Lam,  Thiuk'st  thou  with  wealth  to  overreach 
Serlsby,  I  scorn  to  brook  thy  country  braves : 
I  dare  thee,  coward,  to  maintaia  this  wrong, 
At  dint  of  rapier,  single  in  the  field. 

Ser,  m   answer,    Lambert,     what    I    have 
avouch'd. 

Kargaret,  farewell ;  another  time  shall  serve. 

[Sri^. 

Xam.  m  follow. — ^Peggy,  fiurewell  to  thyself; 
Idaten  how  well  Til  answer  for  thy  love.      \ExiU 

Mar,  How  fortune  tempers  lucky  haps  with 
frowns, 
And  wrongst  me  with  the  sweets  of  my  delight ! 
Love  is  my  bliss,  and  love  is  now  my  bale. 
Shall  I  be  Helen  in  my  froward  fates, 
As  I  am  Helen  in  my  matchless  hue. 
And  set  rich  Sufiblk  with  my  face  afire  ?    \.* 
If  lovely  Lacy  were  but  with  his  Peggy,  ^f 
The  cloudy  darkness  of  his  bitter  frown 
Would  check  the  pride  of  these  aspiring  squires. 
Before  the  term  of  ten  days  be  expir'd, 
Whenafl  they  look  for  answer  of  their  loves, 
My  lord  will  come  to  merry  Fres&ingfield, 
And  end  their  fancies  and  their  follies  both  : 
Till  when,  Peggy,  be  blithe  and  of  good  cheer. 

Enter  a  Foot  with  a  Utter  and  a  bag  of  geld. 

Pott,  Fair  lovely  damsel,  which  way  leads  this 
path? 

change  affords  on  alliteration."  I  can  perceive  no  noceaaity 
Cor  rejecting  the  reading  of  the  4tos. 

•  Oivt  m«]  Qy.  ought  these  words  to  bo  omitted? 

t  trrontftfl  Qy.  ''wrings"? 


1  T    ^TVHI^I 


How  might  I  post  me  unto  Fressingfield  1 
Which  footpath  leadeth  to  the  Keopei's  lodge  ? 

Mar,  Your  way  is  ready,  and  this'path  is  right : 
Myself  do  dwell  hereby  in  Fressingfield ; 
And  if  the  Keeper  be  the  man  you  seek, 
I  am  his  daughter :  may  I  know  the  cause  ? 

Po9t,  Lovely,  and  once  beloved  of  my  lord, — 
No  marvel  if  his  eye  was  lodg'd  so  low. 
When  brighter  beauty  is  not  in  the  heavens, — 
The  Lincoln  Earl  hath  sent  you  letters  here, 
And,  with  them,  just  an  hundred  pounds  in 
gold.  [Qives  Utter  and  hag. 

Sweet,  bonny  wench,  read  them,  and  make  reply. 

Mar,  The  scrolls  that  Jove  sent  Danag,] 
Wrapt  in  rich  closures  of  fine  bumish'd  gold. 
Were  not  more  welcome  than  these  lines  to  me* 
Tell  me,  whilst  that  I  do  unrip  the  seals. 
Lives  Lacy  well  ?  how  fares  my  lovely  lord  ? 

Po9t,  Well,  if  that  wealth  may  make  men  to 
live  well. 

Mar,  [readt."]  The  hlooms  of  ike  almond-tree 
grow  in  a  nighty  and  vanith  in  a  mom ;  the  fiiee 
hcmera,  fair  Peggy,  take  life  with  the  sun,  and 
die  with  the  dew;  fancy  that  sUppeth  in  with  a 
gaze,  goeth  out  with  a  wink  ;  and  too  timely*  loves 
have  ever  the  shortest  length,  I  write  this  as  thy 
grief,  and  myfoUy,  who  at  Fressingfield  loved  that 
which  time  hath  taught  m^tohe  hut  mean  dainties  : 
eyes  are  dissemblers,  and  fancy  is  hut  queasy; 
therefore  hnow,  Margaret,  I  have  chosen  a  Spcmish 
lady  to  he  my  wife,  chirf  waiting^oman  to  the 
Princess  Minor  ;  a  lady  fair,  andTio  less  fair  tJian 
thyself,  honourable  and  wealthy.  In  that  I  for- 
sake thee,  I  leave  thee  to  thine  own  liking;  and  for 
thy  dowry  I  have  sent  thee  an  hundred  pounds;  and 
ever  assure  thee  of  my  favour,  which  shall  avail 
thee  and  thine  much. 

Farewell,  Not  thine,  nor  his  own, 

Edward  Lacy. 

Fond  Ate,  doomer  of  bad-boding  fiiites. 
That  wrapp'st  proud  fortune  in  thy  snaky  locks. 
Didst  thou  enchant  my  birth-day  with  such  stars 
As  lighten'd  mischief  from  their  infancy  ? 
If  heavens  had  vowM,  if  stars  had  made  decree. 
To  show  on  me  their  froward  influence. 
If  Lacy  had  but  lov'd,  heavens,  hell,  and  all, 
Could  not  have  wrong'd  the  patience  of  my  mind. 
Post,  It  grieves  me,  damsel;  but  the  earl  is 

forc'd 
To  love  the  lady  by  the  king's  command. 
Mar,  The  wealth  combin'd  within  the  English 

shelves, 

•  timely]  I.  e.  early. 
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Europe's  commander,  nor  the  English  king. 
Should  not  have  mov'd  the  love  of  Peggy  from 
her  lord.* 

Past,  What  answer  shall  I  return  to  my  lord? 

Mar.  First,  for  thou  cam'st  from  Lacy  whom  I 

l07*d,— 

Ah,  give  me  leare  to  sigh  at  very+  thought  I — 
Take  thou,  my  friend,  the  hundred  pound  he  sent; 
For  Margaret's  resolution  craves  no  dower  : 
The  world  shall  be  to  her  as  vanity ; 
AVealth,  trash ;  X  love,  hate ;  pleasure,  despair : 
For  I  will  straight  to  stately  Framlingham, 
And  in  the  abbey  there  be  shorn  a  nun, 
And  yield  my  loves  and  liberty  to  God. 
Fellow,  I  give  thee  this,  not  for  the  news. 
For  those  bo  hateful  unto  Margaret, 
But  for  thou'rt  Lacy's  man,  once  Margaret's  love. 

Post.  What  I  have  heard,  what  passions  I  have 
seen, 
I'll  make  report  of  them  unto  the  oarL 

Mew,  Say  that  she  joys  his  fancies  be  at  rest. 

And  prays  that  his  misfortunes  may  be  hers. 

[Exeunt, 

Fbiar  Baoon  ii  di$eowred  in  his  cell,  lying  on  a  bed,  with 
a  tehite'stick  in  one  hnnd^  a  book  in  the  other,  and  a 
lamp  lighted  heeide  him  ;  and  the  Braxen  Head,  and 
MiUES  with  weapowf  by  him, 

Jiacan.  Miles,  where  are  you  1 

Miles.  Hero,  sir. 

Bacon,  How  chance  you  tarry  so  long  ? 

Miles.  Think  you  that  the  watching  of  the 
Brazen  Head  craves  no  furniture  1  I  warrant  you, 
sir,  I  have  so  armed  myself  that  if  all  your  devils 
come,  I  will  not  fear  them  an  inch. 

BacoH.  Miles, 
Thou  know'st  that  I  havo  dived  into  hell, 
And  sought  the  darkest  palaces  of  fiends ; 
That  with  my  magic  spells  great  Bclcephon 
Hath  left  his  lodge  and  kneeled  at  my  cell ; 
The  rafters  of  the  earth  rent  from  the  poles, 
And  three-form'd  Luna  hid  her  silver  looks, 
Trembling  upon  her  concave  continent. 
When  Bacon  read  upon  his  magic  book. 
With  seven  years'  tossing  necromantic  charms, 
Poring  upon  dark  Hecat's  principles, 
I  have  fram'd  out  a  monstrous  head  of  brass, 
That,  by  the  enchanting  forces  of  the  devil, 
Shall  tell  out  strange  and  uncouth  aphorisms, 
And  girt  fair  England  with  a  wall  of  brass. 
Bungay  and  I  have  watch'd  these  threescore  day?, 


*  from  her  lord]  Qy.  *'/rom  blm"?    But  the  earlier 
part  of  Uic  si>oecb  is  also  evidently  corrupted, 
t  very]  Tho  4tofl.  "ouery." 
X  Wealth,  trasft,  &c.]  Qy.  "  Wealth  shall  he  trasJt,"  &c.? 


And  now  our  vital  spirits  crave  some  rest : 
If  Argus  liv'd,  and  had  his  hundred  eyes. 
They  could  not  over-watch  Phobetor's  night. 
Now,  Miles,  in  thee  rests  Friar  Bacon's  weal : 
The  honour  and  renown  of  all  his  life 
Hangs  in  the  watching  of  this  Brazen  Head ; 
Therefore  I  charge  thee  by  the  immortal  Qod, 
That  holds  the  souls  of  men  within  his  fist. 
This  night  thou  watch ;  for  ere  tho  morning-star 
Sends  out  his  glorious  glister  on  the  north. 
The  head  will  speak  :  then.  Miles,  upon  thy  life, 
Wake  me ;  for  then  by  magic  art  I'll  work 
To  end  my  seven  years'  task  with  excellence. 
If  that  a  wink  but  shut  thy  watchful  eye, 
Then  farewell  Bacon's  glory  and  his  fame ! 
Draw  close  the  curtains,  Miles :  now,  for  thy  life. 
Bo  watchful,  and —  [FalU  asleep. 

Miles.  So ;  I  thought  you  would  talk  yourself 
asleep  anon ;  and  'tis  no  marvel,  for  Bungay  on 
the  days,  and  he  on  the  nights,  have  watched  just 
these  ten  and  fifty  days :  now  this  is  the  night» 
and  'tis  my  task,  and  no  more.  Now,  Jesus  bless 
me,  what  a  goodly  head  it  is  !  and  a  nose  1  you 
talk  of  nos  atUem  glorificart ;  *  but  here's  a  nose 
that  I  warrant  may  be  called  nos  autem  popvlare 
for  the  people  of  the  parish.  Well,  I  am  furnished 
with  weapons :  now,  sir,  I  will  set  me  down  by  a 
post,  and  make  it  as  good  as  a  watchman  to  wako 
me,  if  I  chance  to  slumber.  I  thought,  Goodman 
Head,  I  would  call  you  out  of  your  memento. 
Passion  o'  God,  I  have  almost  broke  my  pate  I 
[A  f/rcat  noise.]  Up,  Miles,  to  your  task ;  take  your 
brown-bill t  in  your  hand ;  here's  some  of  your 
master's  hobgoblins  abroad. 

The  Brazen  Head,  Time  is. 

Miles.  Time  is  !  Why,  Master  Brazen-head, 
have  you  such  a  capital  nose,  and  answer  you  with 
syllables,  "  Time  is  "  ?  is  this  all  iny  masters 
cunning,  to  spend  seven  years'  study  about  "  Time 
is "  ?  Well,  sir,  it  may  be  we  shall  havo  some 
better  orations  of  it  anon  :  well,  111  watch  you  as 
narrowly  as  ever  you  were  watched,  and  I'll  play 
with  you  OS  the  nightingale  with  the  slow-worm ; 
I'll  set  a  prick  against  my  breast.  Now  rest  there. 
Miles.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me,  I  have  almost 
killed  myself !  [A  (/reat  noise.]  Up,  Miles ;  list 
how  they  rumble. 

7  he  Jirazen  Head.  Time  was. 

Miles.  Well,  Friar  Bacon,  you  have  spent  your 


*  vou  talk  of  nos  aute^a  gloriflcare,  &c.J  Sco  U4>to  §,  p. 
IIP,  sec.  col. 

t  broien-biV]  A  weapon  formerly  bomo  by  our  foot- 
suldiera,  and  afterwards  by  watchmen :  it  was  a  sort  of 
:  pike  or  holLert,  with  a  hooked  point. 
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seTen-years*  study  well,  that  can  make  your 
head  speak  but  two  words  at  once,  "  Time  was." 
Yea,  marry,  time  was  when  my  master  was  a  wise 
man,  but  that  was  before  he  began  to  make  the 
Brazen  Head.  You  shall  lie  while*  your  arse  ache, 
an  your  head  speak  no  better.  Well,  I  will  watch, 
and  walk  up  and  down,  and  be  a  peripatetiaii 
and  a  philosopher  of  Aristotle's  stamp.  [A  great 
noue.]  What,  a  fresh  noise  ?  Take  thy  pistols 
in  hand.  Miles. 

The  Brazen  Head.  Time  is  past 

[A  lightning  jUUfUi  fortht  and  a  hand  appear* 
that  brtaki  down  the  Head  teith  a  hammer. 

Milet,  Master,  master,  up  !  hell's  broken  loose ; 
your  head  speaks;  and  there's  such  a  thunder 
and  lightning,  that  I  warrant  all  Oxford  is  up  in 
arms.  Out  of  your  bed,  and  take  a  brown-bill  iu 
your  hand ;  the  latter  day  is  come. 

Bacon.  Miles,  I  come.     [Rises  and  comes  for- 
wird.]    0,  passing  warily  watch'd  ! 
Bacon  will  make  thee  next  himself  in  love. 
When  spake  the  headi 

MiUs.  When  spake  the  head  !  did  not  you  say 
that  he  should  tell  strange  principles  of  philo- 
sophy 1  Why,  sir,  it  speaks  but  two  words  at  a 
time. 

Bacon,  Why,  yillain,  hath  it  spoken  oft  ? 

JUilci,  Oft !  ay,  marry,  hath  it,  thrice ;  but  in 
all  those  three  times  it  hath  uttered  but  seven 
words. 

Bacon,  As  how  ? 

Miles,  Marry,  sir,  the  first  time  he  said  **  Time 
is,**  as  if  Fabius  Commentator  should  have  pro- 
nounced a  sentence ;  [the  second  time]  he  said, 
".Time  wss ; "  and  the  third  time,  with  thunder 
and  lightning,  as  in  great  choler,  he  said, ''  Time 
ispast."* 

Bacon,  'Tis  past  indeed.    Ah,  villain  !  time  is 
past: 
My  life,  my  fame,  my  glory,  all  are  past. — 
Baoon, 

The  turrets  of  thy  hope  are  ruin'd  down. 
Thy  seven  years'  study  lieth  in  the  dust : 
Thy  Brazen  Head  lies  broken  through  a  slave, 
That  watch'd,  and  would  not  when  the  head  did 
What  said  the  head  first  ?  [will.— 

Miles,  Even,  sir,  "Time  is." 

Bacon.  Villain,  if  thou  hadst  call'd  to  Bacon 
then. 
If  thou  hadst  watch'd,  and  wak'd  the  sleepy  friar, 
Tbo  Brazen  Head  had  uttor'd  aphorisms, 
And  England  had  been  circled  round  with  brass  : 


But  proud  Asmenoth,  ruler  of  the  north. 
And  Demogorgon,  master  of  the  fates,  ■/ 

Qrudge  that  a  mortal  man  should  work  so  much,    f 
Hell  trembled  at  my  deep-commanding  spells. 
Fiends  frown'd  to  see  a  man  their  over-match ; 
Bacon  might  boast  more  than  a  man  might  boast 
But  now  the  braves  of  Bacon  have  an  end, 
Europe's  conceit  of  Bacon  hath  an  end. 
His  seven  years'  practice  sorteth  to  ill  end  : 
And,  villain,  sith  my  glory  hath  an  end, 
I  will  appoint  thee  to  some  fatal  end.* 
Villain,  avoid !  get  thee  from  Bacon's  sight  f 
Vagrant,  go  roam  and  range  about  the  world. 
And  perish  as  a  vagabond  on  earth  ! 

Miles,  Why,  then,  sir,  you  forbid  me  your 
service  1 

Bacon.  My  service,  villain  t  with  a  fatal  curse. 
That  direful  plagues  and  mischief  fall  on  thee. 

Miles.  'Tis  no  matter,  I  am  against  you  with 
the  old  proverb, — The  more  the  fox  is  cursed,  the 
better  he  faros.  Qod  be  with  you,  sir :  I'll  take 
but  a  book  in  my  hand,  a  wide-sleeved  gown  on 
my  back,  and  a  crowned  cap  on  my  head,  aud  see 
if  I  can  want  promotion. 

Bacon,  Some  fiend  or  ghost  hauift   on    thy 

weary  steps. 

Until  they  do  transport  thee  quick  to  hell : 

For  Bacon  shall  have  never  merry  day. 

To  lose  the  fame  and  honour  of  his  head. 

[Exeunt. 

Etitcr  the  Empebob,  tJte  Kiico  or  Cartile.  Kino  IIekrt, 
Elinor,  Prince  Edward,  Lact,  and  Rau'h  Simmell. 

Emp,  Now,  lovely  prince,  the  primef  of  Albion's 
How  fare  the  Lady  Elinor  and  you  ?        [wealth, 
What,  have  you  courted  and  found  Castile  fit 
To  answer  England  in  equivalence  ? 
Wiirt  be  a  match  'twixt  bonny  Nell  and  thee  ? 

P,  Edw,  Should  Paris  enter  in  the  courts  of 
Greece, 
And  not  lie  fettcr'd  in  fair  Helen's  looks  ? 
Or  Phoebus  scape  those  piercing  amorets^ 
That  Daphne  glanced  at  his  deity  ? 
Can  Edward,  then,  sit  by  a  flame  and  freeze, 
Whoso  heat  puts  Helen  and  fair  Daphne  down  ? 
Now,  monarchs,  ask  the  lady  if  we  greo. 

K,  Hen,  What,  madam,  hath  my  son  found 
grace  or  no  ? 

Elin,  Seeing,  my  lord,  his  lovely  counterfeit,§ 
And  hearing  how  his  mind  and  shape  agreed, 


*  yehiW]  I  0.  until. 


•  to  9onK  fatal  end\  Tho  4lo«.  ''fiitall  to  aomc  end." 

t  prittte]  Tho  4tos.  "priuco." 

X  amoret*]  Soo  note  9,  p.  168,  sec.  col. 

9  cwnter/eit]  I  o.  portrait    Soe  note  {,  p.  158,  soc.  col. 
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I  came  not,  troop'd  with  all  thia  warlike  train, 
DoubtiDg  of  love,  but  so  a£fectionatey 
As  Edward  hath  in  England  what  he  won  in 
Spain.* 

K.  of  Catt,  A  match,  my  lord ;  these  wantons 
needs  must  love : 
Men  must  have  wives,  and  women  will  be  wed : 
Let's  haste  the  day  to  honour  up  the  rites. 

Ralph,  Sirrah  Harry,  shall  Ned  marry  Nell  ? 

K.  Hen.  Ay,  Ralph :  how  then  ? 

Ralph.  Marry,  Harry,  follow  my  counsel :  send 
for  Friar  Bacon  to  marry  them,  for  hell  so  conjure 
him  and  her  with  his  necromancy,  that  they  shall 
love  together  like  pig  and  lamb  whilst  they  live. 

K,  of  Catt  But  hearest  thou,  Ralph,  art  thou 
content  to  have  Elinor  to  thy  lady  ? 

Ralph.  Ay,  so  she  will  promise  me  two  things. 

K.  of  Cast.  What's  that,  Ralph  ? 

Ralph.  That  she  will  never  scold  with  Ned, 
nor  fight  with  me. — Sirrah  Harry,  I  have  put  her 
down  with  a  thing  unpossible. 

A',  ffen.  What's  that,  Ralph  ? 

Ralph.  Why,  Harry,  didst  thou  ever  see  that 
a  woman  could  both  hold  her  tongue  and  her 
hands  ?  nO :  but  when  egg-pies  grow  on  apple- 
trees,  then  will  thy  grey  mare  prove  a  bag-piper. 

Emp.  What  say  the  Lord  of  Castile  and  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  that  they  are  in  such  earnest  and 
secret  talk  ? 

K.  of  Cast.  I  stand,  my  lord,  amazed  at  his  talk, 
How  he  discourscth  of  the  constancy 
Of  one  Bumam'd,  for  beauty's  excellence, 
The  Fair  Maid  of  merry  Fressingfield.  f 

K.  Hen.  'Tis  true,  my  lord,  'tis  wondrous  for 
to  hear ; 
Her  beauty  passing  Mars's  paramour. 
Her  virgin's  right  as  rich  as  Vesta's  was. 
Lacy  and  Ned  have  told  mo  miracles. 

K.  of  Cast.  What  says  Lord  Lacyl  shall  she  be 
his  wife  ? 

Jkicy.  Or  else  Lord  Lacy  is  unfit  to  live. — 
May  it  please  your  highness  give  me  leave  to  post 
To  Fressingfield,  I'll  fetch  the  bonny  girl. 
And  prove,  in  true  appearance  at  the  courts 
What  I  have  vouchM  often  with  my  tongue. 

K,  Hen.  Lacy,  go  to  tho  'querry  of  my  stable, 
And  take  such  coursers  as  shall  fit  thy  turn  : 
Hie  thee  to  Fressingfield,  and  bring  home  the  lass ; 
And,  for  her  fame  flies  through  the  English  coast, 


•  As  Edward  hath  in  England  what  he  won  in  Spain]  Cor- 
rupted. 

t  The  Fair  Maid  of  mtrry  Fressingneld]  Here  "  fair  "  is 
a  dissyllable :  seo  Walker's  Shaketpear^t  Veriifieation,  &c., 
p.  146. 


If  it  may  please  the  Lady  Elinor, 

One  day  shall  match  your  excellence  and  her. 

Elin.  We  Castile  ladies  are  not  very  coy ; 
Tour  highness  may  command  a  greater  boon : 
And  glad  were  I  to  grace  the  Lincoln  Earl 
With  being  partner  of  his  marriage-day. 

P.  Edw.  Grameroy,  Nell,  for  I  do  love  tho  lord. 
As  he  that's  second  to  thyself*  in  love. 

Ralph.  You  love  herl — Madam  Nell,  never 
believe  him  you.  though  he  swears  he  loves  you. 

Elin.  Why,  Ralph  ? 

Ralph  Why,  his  love  is  like  unto  a  tapstet^s 
glass  that  is  broken  with  every  touch;  for  he 
loved  tho  fair  maid  of  Fressingfield  once  out  of 
all  ho.f — Nay,  Ned,  never  wink  upon  me;  I  care 
not,  I. 

K.  Hen.  Ralph  tells  all ;  you  shall  have  a  good 
secretary  of  him. — 

But,  Lacy,  haste  thee  post  to  Fressingfield ; 
For  ere  thou  hast  fitted  all  things  for  her  state. 
The  solemn  marriage-day  will  be  at  hand. 

Lacy.  I  go,  my  lord.  [Exit 

Emp.  How  shall  we  pass  this  day,  my  lord  ? 

K,  Hen.  To  horse,  my  lord ;  the  day  is  passing 
fair. 
We'll  fly  the  partridge,  or  go  rouse  the  deer. 

Follow,  my  lords ;  you  shall  not  want  for  sport 

[ExeuiU. 

Enter,  to  Friab  Bacon  in  his  eeU^  Friar  Bungay. 

Run.  What  means  the  friar  that  frolick'd  it  of 
late. 
To  sit  as  melancholy  in  his  cell  ij: 
As  if  bo  had  neither  lost  nor  won  to-day  ? 

Bacon.  Ah,  Bungay,  my§  Brazen  Head  is  spoil'd, 
My  glory  gone,  my  seven  years'  study  lost ! 
The  fame  of  Bacon,  bruited  through  the  world. 
Shall  end  and  perish  with  this  deep  disgrace. 

Bun.  Bacon  hath  built  foundation  of  his  fame 
So  surely  on  the  wings  of  true  report. 
With  acting  strange  and  uncouth  miracles. 
As  this  cannot  infringe  what  he  deserves. 

Bacon.  Bungay,  sit  down,  for  by  prospectivo 
skill 
I  find  this  day  shall  fall  out  ominous : 
Some  deadly  act  shall  'tide  me  ere  I  sleep ; 
But  what  and  wherein  little  can  I  guess. 

Bun.  My  mind  is  heavy,  whatsoe'er  shall  hap. 

[Kyiockiftff  within, 

•  thtjKlf]  The  4to8.  *'  myselfo." 

t  out  of  all  ho]  i.  o.  out  of  moasure.  ("  Out  of  all  ho, 
Imniodicfe."    Coles's  Diet.) 

I  7b  sit  as  melancholy  in  his  et^]  This  line  is  printed 
twice  over  in  tho  4to.  of  1694. 

§  Alif  Bungay  J  my,  Ac]  Qj.  "Ah,  Bungay^  ah,  viy**  &C. 
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Baeon.  Who's  that  knocks  ? 

Bun,  Two  scholars  that  desire  to  speak  with 

you. 

Baeon,  Bid  them  come  in. 

Enter  two  Scholars. 
Now,  my  youths,  what  would  you  have  ? 

Birtt  Schol.  Sir,  we  are  Suffolk-men  and  neigh' 
bouring  friends ; 
Our  fathers  in  their  countries  lusty  squires  ; 
Their  lands  adjoin  :  in  Cratfield  mine  doth  dwell, 
And  his  in  Laxfield.    We  are  college-mates. 
Sworn  brothers,  as  our  fathers  live  as  friends. 

Baeon,  To  what  end  is  all  this  ? 

Second  SchoL  Hearing  your  worship  kept  within 
your  cell 
A  glass  prospective,  wherein  men  might  see 
Wbatso  their  thoughts  or  hearts'  desire  could 

wish. 
We  come  to  know  how  that  our  fathers  f&ve. 

Bacon.  My  glass  is  free  for  every  honest  man. 
Sit  down,  and  you  shall  see  ere  long,  how  * 
Or  in  what  state  your  friendly  fathers  live,  f 
Meanwhile,  tell  me  your  names. 

Fint  SchoL  Mine  Lambert. 

Second  ScfioL  And  mine  Serlsby. 

Baeon.  Bungay,  I  smell  there  will  be  a  tragedy. 

BHter  LAMflXRTt  and  Seblbbt  wUh  rapUrt  and  daggen. 

Lam,  Serlsby,  thou  hast  kept  thine  hour  like 
aman:§ 
Thou'rt  worthy  of  the  title  of  a  squire, 
That  durst,  for  proof  of  thy  affection 
And  for  thy  mistress*  favour,  prize  ||  thy  blood. 
Thou  know'st  what  words  did  pass  at  Fressing- 

field, 
Such  shameless  braves  as  manhood  cannot  brook: 
Ay,  for  I  scorn  to  bear  such  piercing  taunts. 
Prepare  thee,  Serlsby ;  one  of  us  will  die. 

Ser.  Thou  seo'st  I  single  [meet]  thee  [in]  the 
field. 
And  what  I  spake,  1*11  maintain  with  my  sword : 
Stand  on  thy  guard,  I  cannot  scold  it  out. 
An  if  thou  kill  me,  think  I  have  a  son, 
That  lives  in  Oxford  in  the  Broadgates-hall,' 
Who  will  revenge  his  father's  blood  with  blood. 

Lam.  And,  Serlsby,  I  have  there  a  lusty  boy, 

•  <re  long,  how]  Qy.  **ere  long,  sire,  how"  ? 

t  fatker$  Uvt]  The  4to.  of  15M  "  fiither  liuoa." 

X  Enter  Lambert,  Ac.]  Soe  noto  f,  p.  160,  sec  coL 

f  SerU/by,  thou  hatt  kept  thiju  hour  like  a  man]  I  may 

joit  notice  that  the  author  intended  this  lino  to  be  real 

thus.— 

'*  Serlsby,  tkou'd  kept  thine  hower  like  a  man  " 
I)  prixe]  L  e.  venture,  riak,  in  combat. 


That  dares  at  weapon  buckle  with  thy  son. 
And  lives  in  Broadgates  too,  as  well  as  thine : 
But  draw  thy  rapier,  for  we'll  have  a  bout. 
Bacon.  Now,  lusty  younkers,  look  within  the 
glass. 
And  tell  me  if  you  can  discern  your  sires. 
First  Schol.  Serlsby,  'tis  hard;  thy  father  offers 
wrong. 
To  combat  with  my  father  in  the  field. 
Second  Schol.  Lambert,  thou  liest,  my  fisither*8 
is  th'  abuse, 
And  thou  shalt  find  it,  if  my  father  harm. 
Bun,  How  goes  it«  sirs  ? 
First  Schol.  Our  fathers  are  in  combat  hard  by 

Fressingfield. 
Bacon.  Sit  still,  my  friends,  and  see  the  event. 
Lanh.  Why  stand'st  thou,  Serlsby  1    doubt'st 
thou  of  thy  life  1 
A  vcney,*  man  !  fair  Margaret  craves  so  much. 
Ser,  Then  this  for  her. 
First  Schol.  Ah,  well  thrust ! 
Second  Schol.  But  mark  the  ward. 

[Lambibt  and  Seblsbt  ttai  each  other. 

Lam,  0, 1  am  slain  1  [Dies, 

Ser.  And  I, — Lord  have  mercy  on  mo  !   [Dies. 
First  Schol.  My  father  slain  1 — Serlsby,  ward 

that. 
Second  Schol.  And  so  is  mine ! — Lambert,  I'll 

quite  thee  well. 

[The  two  Scholars  riab  each  other,  and  die. 

Bun.  0  strange  stratagem  ! 

Bacon.  See,  friar,  where  the  fathers  f  both  lie 
dead ! — 
Bacon,  thy  mo^c  doth  effect  this  massacre  : 
This  glass  prospective  worketh  many  woes ; 
And  therefore  seeing  these  brave  lusty  Brutes, 
These  friendly  youths,  did  perish  by  thine  art. 
End  all  thy  magic  and  thine  art  at  once. 
The  poniard  that  did  end  their  X  fatal  lives, 
Shall  break  the  cause  efficiat  of  their  woes. 
So  fade  the  glass,  and  end  with  it  the  shows 
That  necromancy  did  infuse  the  crystal  with. 

[Breaks  the  glasti. 

Bun.  What  means  leam'd  Bacon  thus  to  break 
his  glass  ? 

Baeon.  I  tell  thee,  Bungay,  it  repents  mo  sore 
That  over  Bacon  meddled  in  this  art 
The  hours  I  have  spent  in  pyromantio  spells. 
The  fearful  tossing  in  the  latest  night 
Of  papers  full  of  necromantic  charms. 
Conjuring  and  adjuring  devils  and  fiends. 


•  A  veney]  i.  o.  A  bout, 
t  fatheri]  Qy.  *'acholani  * 
X  thtir]  Tho4toe.  "the." 
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With  stole  and  alb  and  strong  *  pontogerou ; 
Tho  wresting  of  the  holy  name  of  God, 
As  Sother,  Eloim,  and  Adonai, 
Alpha,  Monoth,  and  Tetragrammaton, 
With  praying  to  the  five-fold  powers  of  heaven, 
Are  instances  that  Bacon  must  be  damn'd 
For  using  devils  to  countervail  his  God. — 
Yet,  Bacon,  cheer  thee,  drown  not  in  despair : 
Sins  have  their  salvos,  repentance  can  do  much  : 
Think  Mercy  sits  where  Justice  holds  her  scat, 
And  from  those  wounds  those  bloody  Jews  did 
Which  by  thy  magic  oft  did  bleed  afresh,   [pierce, 
From  thence  for  thee  the  dew  of  mercy  drops, 
To  wash  the  wrath  of  high  Jehovah's  ire. 
And  make  thee  as  a  new-bom  babe  from  sin. — 
Bungay,  I'll  spend  the  remnant  of  my  life 
In  pure  devotion,  praying  to  my  God 
That  he  would  save  what  Bacon  vainly  lost. 

lExcunt. 

EtUer  Maaoarct  an  nun's  appard,  the  Keeper,  and  their 

Friend. 

Keeper,  Margaret,  be  not  so  headstrong  in  these 
0,  bury  not  such  beauty  in  a  cell,  [vows : 

That  England  hath  held  famous  for  the  hue  ! 
Thy  father  s  hair,  like  to  the  silver  blooms 
That  beautify  the  shrubs  of  Africa, 
Shall  fall  before  the  dated  time  of  death. 
Thus  to  forgo  his  lovely  Margaret. 

Mar.  Ah,  father,  when  tho  harmony  of  lioavcu 
Soundeth  tho  measures  of  a  lively  faith, 
The  vain  illusions  of  this  flattering  world 
Seem  odious  to  the  thoughts  of  Margaret 
I  lov6d  once, — Lord  Lacy  was  my  love ; 
And  now  I  hate  myself  for  that  I  lov'd, 
And  doted  more  on  him  than  on  my  God, — 
For  this  I  scourge  myself  with  sharp  repents. 
But  now  the  touch  of  such  aspiring  sins 
Tells  mo  all  love  is  lust  but  love  of  heavens ; 
That  beauty  us'd  for  lovo  is  vanity : 
Tho  world  contains  naught  but  alluring  baits, 
Pride,t  flattery,  and  inconstant  thoughts. 
To  shun  tho  pricks  of  death,  I  leave  the  world, 
And  vow  to  meditate  on  heavenly  bliss. 
To  live  in  Framlingham  a  holy  nun, 
Holy  and  pure  in  conscience  and  in  deed ; 
And  for  to  wish  all  maids  to  Icam  of  me 
To  seek  heaven's  joy  before  earth's  vanity. 

Friend.  And  will  you,  then/Margaret,  be  shorn 
a  nun,  and  so  leave  us  all  ? 

Mar.  Now  farewell  world,  tho  engine  of  all 
woe  ! 

♦  ftvoug]  The  4toe.  "strange/'    Butcorui)arc,  in  p.  155, 
sec.  col.,  "  Bow  to  the  force  of  his  pentagoron." 
t  Pridtt  Ac]  A  slightly  mutilated  liuu. 
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Farewell  to  friends  and  father !  Welcome  Christ ! 
Adieu  to  dainty  robes  1  this  base  attire 
Better  befits  an  humble  mind  to  God 
Than  all  the  show  of  rich  habilimente. 
Farewell,  0  love !  *  and,  with  fond  love,  &rewell 
Sweet  Lacy,  whom  I  lovftd  once  so  dear !      '^<C^ 
Ever  be  well,  but  never  in  my  thoughts,      * 
Lest  I  offend  to  think  on  Lacy'a  love : 
But  even  to  that,  as  to  the  rest,  farewell ! 

Enter  L^CT,  Wabbev,  and  Ebsisbt,  booted  and  iputrid. 

Lacy.  Come  on,  my  wags,   we're   near   the 
Keeper's  lodge. 
Hero  have  I  oft  walk'd  in  the  watery  meads,  | 

And  chatted  with  my  lovely  Margaret. 

irar.  Sirrah  Ned,  is  not  this  the  Keeper  t 

Lacy.  'Tis  the  same. 

Erm,  Tho  old  lecher  hath  gotten  holy  mutton  t    ■ 
to  him ;  a  nun,  my  lord. 

Lacy.  Keeper,  how  far'st  thou?    holla,  man,    , 

what  cheer  ?  i 

How  doth  Peggy,  thy  daughter  and  my  love  ?         ' 

Keeper,  Ah,  good  my  lord !  0,  woe  is  me  for   '. 
Peggy!  ' 

See  whore  she  stands  clad  in  her  nun's  attire, 
Beady  for  to  be  shorn  in  Framlingham  : 
She  loaves  the  world  because  she  left  your  love. 
0,  good  my  lord,  persuade  her  if  you  con  ! 

Lacy.  Why,  how  now,  Max^rct !  what,  a  mal- 
content ? 
A  nun  1  what  holy  father  taught  you  this. 
To  task  yourself  to  such  a  tedious  life 
As  die  a  maid  ?  'twere  injury  to  me. 
To  smother  up  such  beauty  in  a  celL 

Mar.  Lord  Laoy,  thinking  of    myt  former 
'miss,§ 
How  fond  II  the  prime  of  wanton'years  were  ipentH 
In  love  (0,  fie  upon  that  fond  conceit. 
Whose  hap  and  essence  hangeth  in  the  eye  !), 
I  leave  both  love  and  love's  content  at  once. 
Betaking  me  to  him  that  is  true  love. 
And  leaving  all  the  world  for  love  of  him.  | 

Lacy*  Whence,  Peggy,  comes  tins  metamor-  ' 
phosis  ?  I 

What,  shorn  a  nun,  and  I  have  from  the  court       - 
Posted  with  coursers  to  convey  thee  hence 


*  Farevell,  Olove.']  Tho4to».  "Louo,  0 low." 

t  mutton]  A  cant  term  for  a  prostitute. 

i  my]  The  earlier  4to8.  "  thy." 

§  'mimi]  For  amUs,  i.  c.  fault. 

II  fond]  i.  c.  /onii/y,— foolishly,  vainly. 

%  Vie  prime  of  xcanton  years  were  spent]  In  almost  all  oar 
early  writers  (Shakespeare  inoludod)  are  similar  in- 
stances of  a  nominative  singular  being  followed  by  ■ 
verb  plural  when  a  gcuiiive  plural  intervenes. 
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To  Windsor,  where  our  marriage  shall  he  kept ! 
Thy  wedding-rohes  are  in  the  tailor's  hands. 
Come,  Peggy,  leave  these  peremptory  yowb. 

Mar,  Did  not  my  lord  resign  his  interest. 
And  make  divorce  'twixt  Margaret  and  him  ? 

L<Ky,  'Twas  but  to  try  sweet  Peggy's  constancy. 
But  will  fur  Mai^garet  leave  her  love  and  lord  ? 

Mar,  Is  not  heaven's  joy  before  earth's  fading 

bllBS, 

And  life  above  sweeter  than  life  in  love? 

Lac^,  Why,  then,  Margaret  will  be  shorn  a  nun  ? 

Mar,  Margaret 
Hath  made  a  vow  which  may  not  be  rovok'd. 

Wwr,  We  cannot  stay,  my  lord  ;*  an  if  she  be 
BO  strict. 
Our  leisure  grants  us  not  to  woo  afresh. 

BroiM,  Choose  you,  fair  damsel,  yet  the  choice 
is  yours, — 
Either  a  solemn  nunnery  or  the  court, 
God  or  Lord  Lacy :  which  contents  you  best, 
To  be  a  nun  or  else  Lord  Lacy*s  wife  ? 

Lacy,  A  good  motion. — Peggy,  your  answer 
must  be  short. 

if  or.  The  flesh  is  frail :  my  lord  doth  know  it 
well, 
That  when  he  comes  with  his  enchanting  face, 
Whatever  +  betide,  I  cannot  say  him  nay. 
Off  goes  the  habit  of  a  maiden's  heart, 
And,  seeing  fortune  will,  fair  fVamliogham, 
And  all  the  show  of  holy  nuns,  fiu*ewell ! 
Lacy  for  me,  if  he  will  be  my  lord. 

Lacy,  Peggy,  thy  lord,  thy  love,  thy  husband.:!: 
Trust  me,  by  truth  of  knighthood,  that  the  kiog 
Stays  for  to  marry  matchless  Elinor, 
Until  I  bring  thee  richly  to  the  courts 
That  one  day  may  both  marry  her  and  thee. — 
How  say'st  thou,  Keeper )  art  thou  glad  of  this  ? 

Kttp,  Ai  if  §  the  English  king  had  given 
The  park  and  deer  of  Fressing^eld  to  me. 

Erm,  I  pray  thee,  my  Lord  of  Sussex,  why  art 
thou  in  a  brown  study  ? 

War,  To  see  the  nature  of  women ;  that  be  they 
never  so  near  Qod,  yet  they  love  to  die  in  a  man's 
arms. 


*  my  ZorrfJ  Most  probably  on  addition  by  soroo  tran- 
scriber ;  which  not  only  injures  the  metre,  but  is  out  of 
place  in  the  mouth  of  W&rren,  who  is  himself  a  "  lord  ", 
and  who,  when  ho  last  addressed  Lacy,  colled  him 
"Blrrah  Ned." 

t  Whatin\  The  4to8.  "Whatsoe'er."  (Compare  the 
preceding  play,  p.  110,  first  col.,  where  (see  note)  the  old 
copies  hare  '*  Howsoe'er,"  though  the  metre  positively 
rsqoirea  «•  Howe'er  ".) 

t  MjrAiu6<m<l]  Qy.  «« lAy  Atubamf,  I 

f  ^^\^'  **.ii«gladas^'* 


Lacy,  What  have  you  fit  for  breakfjutl    We 
have  hied 
And  posted  all  this  night  to  Fressingfield. 

Mar,  Butter  and  cheese,  and  umbles*  of  a  deer. 
Such  as  poor  keepers  have  within  their  lodge. 
Lacy,  And  not  a  bottle  of  wine? 
Mar,  We'll  find  one  for  my  lord. 
Lacy,  Come,  Sussex,  let  us  in :  wo  shall  have 
more, 

For  she  speaks  least,  to  hold  her  promise  sure. 

[JExeun/. 

Enter  a  Devil. 
Dtv'd,  How  restless  are  the  ghosts  of  hellish 

sprites,t 
When  every  charmer  with  his  magic  spells 
Calls  us  from  nine-fold-trenchM  Phlegethon, 
To  scud  and  over-scour  the  earth  in  post 
Upon  the  speedy  wings  of  swiftest  winds  f 
Now  Bacon  hath  rais'd  me  from  the  darkest 

deep, 
To  search  about  the  world  for  Miles  his  man, 
For  Miles,  and  to  torment  his  lazy  bones 
For  careless  watching  of  his  Brasen  Head. 
See  where  he  comes :  0,  he  is  mine. 

BnitT  MiLia  tn  a  Q(yan  atid  a  eomer-eap. 

Miles.  A  scholar,  quoth  you  !  marry,  sir,  I 
would  I  had  been  made  a  bottle-maker  when  I  ^ 
was  made  a  scholar;  for  I  can  get  neither  to  be  a 
deacon,  reader,  nor  schoolmaster,  no,  not  the 
clerk  of  a  parish.  Some  call  me  dunce ;  another 
saith,  my  head  is  as  full  of  Latin  ns  an  egg's  full 
of  oatmeal :  thus  I  am  tormented,  that  the  devil 
and  Friar  Bacon  haunt  me. — Good  Lord,  here's 
one  of  my  master's  devils  t  I'll  go  speak  to  him. 
— What,  Master  Plutus,  how  cheer  you  1 

Ikv,  Dost  thou  know  me? 

MUes.  Know  you,  sir !  why,  are  not  you  one 
of  my  master's  devils,  that  were  wont  to  come  to 
my  master,  Doctor  Bacon,  at  Brazen-nose  1 

Der.  Yea,  marry,  am  I. 

Milts,  Qood  Lord,  Master  Plutus,  I  have  seen 
you  a  thousand  times  at  my  master's,  and  yet  I 
had  never  the  manners  to  make  you  drink.  But, 
sir,  I  am  glad  to  see  how  conformable  you  are  to 
the  statute. — I  warrant  you,  he's  as  yeomanly  a 
man  as  you  shall  see :  mark  you,  masters,  here's 
a  plain  honest  man,  without  welt  or  guard.:^^ — 
But  I  pray  you,  sir,  do  you  come  lately  from 
hein 

•  umbtet]  i.  0.  the  inward  parts. 

t  fpriUM]  Th«4to.  of  1594  ''spirits.** 

i  ffuard}  Orpard,— L  e.  fiskdng,  trimming. 


/ 
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Ikv.  Ay,  marry:  how  then? 

MUeM,  Faith,  'tis  a  place  I  hare  deinred  long  to 
see  :  have  you  not  good  tippling-houBOB  there  ? 
may  not  a  man  have  a  loaty  fire  there,  a  pot  of 
good  ale,  a  pair*  of  cards,  a  swinging  piece  of 
chalk,  and  a  hrown  toast  that  will  clap  a  white 
waistcoat  oh  a  cup  of  good  drink  1 

Dev,  All  this  you  may  haye  there. 

MiJUi.  You  are  for  me,  friend,  and  I  am  for 
you.  But  I  pray  you,  may  I  not  have  an  office 
there! 

Dev.  Yes,  a  thousand :  what  wouldst  thou  bo? 

MiUi,  By  my  troth,  sir,  in  a  place  where  I  may 
profit  myself.  I  know  hell  is  a  hot  place,  and 
men  are  marvellous  dry,  and  much  drink  is 
spent  there ;  I  would  be  a  tapster. 

Dev.  Thoushalt 

Milea.  There's  nothing  lets  mo  from  going  with 
you,  but  that  'tis  a  long  journey,  and  I  have 
never  a  horse. 

Dev,  Thou  shalt  ride  on  my  back. 

MUu.  Now  surely  here's  a  courteous  .devil, 
that,  for  to  pleasure  his  friend,  will  not  stick  to 
make  a  jade  of  himself. — But  I  pray  you,goodman 
friend,  let  me  move  a  question  to  you. 

Dev,  What's  that? 

MiUt,  I  pray  you,  whether  is  your  pace  a  trot 
or  au  amble  ? 

Dev,  An  amble. 

MiUt.  'Tis  well;  but  take  heed  it  be  not  a 
trot :  but  'tis  no  matter.  Til  prevent  it. 

[Putt  <m  spurs. 
Dev.  What  dost? 

MUe8.  Marry,  friend,  I  put  on  my  spurs ;  for  if 

I  find  your  pace  either  a  trot  or  else  uneasy, 

I'll  put  you  to  a  false  gallop;  I'll  moko  you 

feel  the  benefit  of  my  spurs. 

Dev.  Qet  up  upon  my  back. 

[Milks  mountt  on  the  Devil's  hack. 
Miles.  0  Lord,  here's  even  a  goodly  marvel, 
when  a  man  rides  to  hell  on  the  devil's  back  f 

[Exeunty  the  Devil  roaring. 

Enter  the  Empkrob  ieUh  a  pointless  sword  ;  next  the  Kino 
OF  Castile  carrying  a  ttford  trilh  a  point/  Lacty 
carrying  tfie  globe:  Pmnob  Edward  ;  Warrev  carry- 
ing a  rod  of  gold  vith  a  dove  on  it;  Ermsbt  with  a 
crovn  and  sceptre  ;  PRtKCEBS  Eunor  tcith  Marqarst 
Countess  of  Lincoln  on  her  l^  hand  ;  Kiko  Hemrt  ; 
Bacon;  and Lor^ attending. 

P.  Edw,  Great  potentates,  earth's  miracles  for 
state. 
Think  that  Prince  Edward  humbles  at  your  feet. 

•  pair]  i.c.  pack :  "out  commoth  an  old  pairs  of  cardes, 
whereat  the  Barnard  teacheth  the  Verser  a  new  game," 
&c.  Greoue's  SotabU  IHscouery  <tf  Coomage,  1691,  Big. 
A  4. 


And,  for  these  favours,  on  his  martial  aword 
He  vows  perpetual  homage  to  yourselveiy 
Yielding  these  honours  unto  Elinor, 

K,  Ben,  Qramercies,lording8;  old  Plantagenet, 
That  roles  and  sways  the  Albion  diadem. 
With  tears  discovers  these  conceived  joys. 
And  vows  requital,  if  his  men-at-ann% 
The  wealth  of  England,  or  due  honours  done 
To  Elinor,  may  quite  his  fayourites.* 
But  all  this  while  what  say  you  to  the  dames 
That  shine  like  to  the  crystal  lamps  of  heaven  1 

Bmp.  If  but  a  third  were  added  to  these  two. 
They  did  surpass  those  gorgeous  images 
That  gloried  Ida  with  rich  beauty's  wealth. 

Mar,  'Tis  I,  my  lords,  who  humbly  on  my  knee 
Must  yield  her  orisons  to  mighty  Jove 
For  lifting  up  his  handmaid  to  this  state ; 
Brought  from  her  homely  cottage  to  the  oourt. 
And  grao'd  with  kings,  princes,  and  emperors^ 
To  whom  (next  to  the  noble  Lincoln  Earl) 
I  vow  obedience,  and  such  humble  love 
As  may  a  handmaid  to  such  mighty  men. 

P,  Elin,   Thou  martial* man  that  wears  the 
Almain  crown. 
And  you  the  western  potentates  of  mighty 
The  Albion  princess,  English  Edward*8  wife. 
Proud  that  the  lovely  star  of  Fressingfieldy 
Fair  Margaret,  Countess  to  the  Lincoln  Earl^ 
Attends  on  Elinor, — gramerciea^  lord,  for  her, — 
'Tis  I  give  thanks  for  Margaret  to  you  all. 
And  rest  for  her  due  bounden  to  yourselvee. 

K.  Hen,  Seeing  the  marriage  is  sol^mnizM, 
Let's  march  in  triumph  to  the  royal  feast. — 
But  why  stands  Friar  Bacon  here  eo  mute  1 

Biieon,  Kepentant  for  the  follies  of  my  youth, 
That  magic's  secret  mysteries  misled. 
And  joyful  that  this  royal  marriage 
Portends  such  bliss  unto  this  matchless  realm. 

K,  Hen,  Why,  Bacon, 
What  strange  event  shall  happen  to  this  land  T 
Or  what  shall  grow  from  Edward  and  his  queen  1 

Bacon,  1  find  t  by  deep  prescience  of  mine  art, 
Which  once  I  temper'd  in  my  secret  cell. 
That  here  where  Brute  did  build  his  Troynoraat^ 
From  forth  the  royal  garden  of  a  king 
Shall  flourish  out  so  rich  and  fair  a  bud. 
Whose  brightness  shall  deface  proud  Phcsbus^ 
And  over-shadow  Albion  with  her  leaves,  [flower. 
Till  then  Mors  shall  be  master  of  the  fleld. 
But  then  the  stormy  threats  of  wars  shall  cease : 

^favourites]  Qy.  "foTourers"? 

t  IJlndy  Ac]  One  of  those  compliments  to  Qosen  Hia- 
beth  which  frequentlj  occur  at  the  conduakm  of  druoM   ; 
acted  during  her  lifetime.  ; 
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orse  shall  stamp  as  careless  of  the  pike, 
B  shall  be  tum'd  to  timbrels  of  delight ; 
vrealthy  favours  plenty  shall  enrich 
;rand  that  gladded  wandering  Brute  to  see, 
eace  from  heaven  shall  harbour  in  these  * 

leaves 

gorgeous  beautify  this  matchless  flower : 
/s  heliotropion  then  shall  stoop^ 
''enus'  hyacinth  shall  vail  f  her  top ; 
iball  shut  her  gilliflowers  up, 
^allas'  bay  shall  'bash  her  brightest  green ; 

carnation,  in  consdrt  with  those, 
stoop  and  wonder  at  Diana's  rose. 
ETen.  This  prophecy  is  mystical.— 
lorious  t  commanders  of  Europa's  love, 
nako  fair  England  like  that  wealthy  isle 
1  with  Qihon  and  swift  Euphrate8,§ 
aliziog  Henry's  Albion 
presence  of  your  princely  mightiness, — 
narch :  ||  the  tables  all  are  spread, 
iands,  such  as  England's  wealth  affords, 
ady  set  to  furnish  out  the  boards, 
hall  have  welcome,  mighty  potentates : 
a  to  furnish  up  this  royal  feast, 
rour  hearts  be  frolic ;  for  the  time 
I  that  we  taste  of  naught  but  jouissance. 
glories  England  over  all  the  west. 

[Exeunt  oniMS. 

i€  tuUt  H  punctum  qui  mitcuit  utile  dulcu 


Famous  Ilistoric  of  Fryer  Bacon,  on  which 
D  founded  his  drama,  has  been  already 
d  in  the  Prefatory  Essay  to  this  volume, 
specimen  of  it  is  now  subjoined : 

'  Fryer  Bacon  made  a  Brasen  Head  to 
peake,  by  the  which  bee  would  have  walled 
ingland  about  with  brasse. 
I  Bacon,  reading  one  day  of  the  many 
ests  of  England,  bethought  himselfe  how 
ght  keepe  it  hereafter  from  the  like  con- 


u\  Qy.  "those"?  but  our  early  writcni  did  not 
make   the   distinction   between    "thac"  and 
I "  which  is  made  at  the  itrcsont  day. 
I]  1.  e.  lower. 

e,  fflorUm*,  Ac]  Some  corruption  here.  Qy.  **£vt, 
t  comrades  o/,"  Ac  ? 

ft  Buphratet]  The  4tos.  "first  JTupArtrfw".— That 
rightly  corrected  the  text  is  prov^  by  the  follow- 
>  of  our  author's  Orlando  Furioto,— 
>m  whenco  floweth  Qihon  and  $ieift  Euphrata." 

p.  80,  sec.  coL,  where  see  note. 
•#  march]  Qy.  "  Irt  us  marc*  hence  "? 
nno  tulit,  Ac]  Greene's  favourite  motto:  soo  the 
if  hia  prow-works  in  the  List  appended  to  the 
t<ifhi»l^€. 


quests,  and  so  make  himselfe  famous  hereafter 
to  all  posterities.  This,  after  great  study,  hee 
found  could  be  no  way  so  well  done  aa  one ; 
which  was  to  make  a  head  of  brasse,  and  if  he 
could  make  this  head  to  speoke,  and  heare  it 
when  it  speakes,  then  might  hee  be  able  to  wall 
all  England  about  with  brasse.  To  this  purpose 
hee  got  one  Fryer  Bungey  to  assist  him,  who  was 
a  great  scholler  and  a  magician,  but  not  to  beo 
compared  to  Fryer  Bacon  :  these  two  with  great 
study  and  paines  so  framed  a  head  of  brasse, 
that  in  the  inward  parts  thereof  there  was  all 
things  like  as  in  a  naturall  mans  head.  This 
being  done,  they  were  as  forre  from  perfection 
of  the  worke  as  they  were  before,  for  they  knew 
not  how  to  give  those  parts  that  they  had^  made 
motion,  without  which  it  was  impossible  that  it 
should  speake :  many  bookes  they  read,  but  yet 
could  not  finde  out  any  hope  of  what  they  sought, 
that  at  the  last  they  concluded  to  raise  a  spirit, 
and  to  know  of  him  that  which  they  could  not 
attaine  to  by  their  owno  studies.  To  do  this 
they  prepared  all  things  ready,  and  went  one 
evening  to  a  wood  thereby,  and  after  many 
ceremonies  used,  they  spake  the  words  of  con- 
iuration;  which  the  Dovill  straight  obeyed,  and 
appeared  unto  them,  asking  what  they  would? 
'  Know/  said  Fryer  Bacon, '  that  wee  have  made 
an  artificiall  head  of  brasse,  which  we  would  have 
to  speake,  to  the  furtherance  of  which  wee  have 
raised  thee ;  and  being  raised,  wee  will  here  keepe 
thee,  unlesse  thou  tell  to  us  the  way  and  manner 
how  to  make  this  head  to  speake.'  The  Devill 
told  him  that  he  had  not  that  power  of  him- 
selfe. 'Beginner  of  lyes,*  said  Fryer  Bacon,  *  I 
know  that  thou  dost  dissemble,  and  therefore  tell 
it  us  quickly,  or  else  wee  will  here  bind  thee  to 
remaine  during  our  pleasures.'  At  these  threat- 
nings  the  Devill  consented  to  doe  it,  and  told 
them,  that  with  a  continuel  fume  of  the  six 
hotest  simples  it  should  have  motion,  and  in  one 
month  space  speak ;  the  time  of  the  moneth  or 
day  hee  knew  not :  also  hee  told  them,  that  if 
they  heard  it  not  before  it  had  done  speaking,  all 
their  labour  should  be  lost  They  being  satis- 
fied, licensed  the  spirit  for  to  depart. 

Then  went  these  two  learned  fryers  home 
againe,  and  prepared  the  simples  ready,  and  made 
the  fume,  and  with  continuall  watching  attended 
when  this  brasen  head  would  speake.  Thus 
watched  they  for  three  weekes  without  any  rest^ 
so  that  they  were  so  weary  and  sleepy  that  they 
could  not  any  longer  rcfraine  from  rest:    then 

called  Fryer  Bacon  his  man  Miles,  and  told  him. 

If  s 
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that  it  was  not  unknown  to  him  what  paines 
Fryer  Bungej  and  himselfe  had  taken  for  three 
weekes  space,  onely  to  make,  and  to  heare  the 
Brazen-head  speake,  which  if  they  did  not,  then 
had  thej  lost  all  their  lahoor,  and  all  England 
had  a  great  losse  thereby;  therefore  hee  intreated 
Miles  that  ho  would  watch  whilst  that  they  slept, 
and  call  them  if  the  head  speake.  '  Feare  not, 
good  master,'  said  Miles, '  I  will  not  sleepe,  but 
harken  and  attend  upon  the  head,  and  if  it  doo 
chance  to  speake,  I  will  call  you ;  therefore  I  pray 
take  you  both  your  rests  and  let  mee  alone  for 
watching  this  head.'  After  Fryer  Bacon  had 
given  him  a  great  charge  the  second  time.  Fryer 
Bungy  and  he  went  to  sleepe,  and  Miles,  alone  to 
watch  the  brasen  head.  Miles,  to  keepe  him 
from  sleeping,  got  a  tabor  and  pipe,  and  being 
merry  disposed,  simg  this  song  to  a  northren 
tune  of 

'CAM*8T  THOU  NOT  FROM  NEWCASTLE  T 

To  couple  Ib  a  custome, 

all  thinprs  thereto  agree : 
Why  should  not  I,  then,  love? 

Bince  love  to  all  la  free. 

But  He  have  one  that's  protly, 

her  chcokes  of  Rcarlet  die. 
For  to  breed  my  delight. 

When  that  I  ligjo  •  her  by. 

Tho\igh  vertiic  bo  a  dowry, 

yet  Ho  chuse  money  store : 
I  f  my  love  prove  untrue, 

with  that  I  con  get  more. 

The  foire  is  oft  unconstant, 

the  blacke  is  often  proud : 
He  chuBe  a  lovely  browne ; 

come,  fidler,  Bcra]>e  thy  crowd,  f 

Come,  fldlcr,  scrape  thy  crowd, 
for  Peggie  the  browne  is  aho 

Must  bo  my  bride :  God  guide 
that  Peggy  and  I  agree  1 

With  his  owne  musicke  and  such  songs  as 
these  spent  he  his  time,  and  kept  from  sleeping 
at  last.  After  some  noyse  the  head  spake  these 
two  words,  TIME  IS.  Miles,  hearing  it  to  speake 
no  more,  thought  his  master  would  be  angry  if 
hce  waked  him  for  that,  and  therefore  he  let 
them  both  sleepe,  and  began  to  mocke  the  head 
in  this  manner ;  *  Thou  brazen-faced  head,  hath 
my  master  tooke  all  this  paines  about  thee,  and 
now  dost  thou  requite  him  with  two  words, 
TIME  IS?  Had  hee  watched  with  a  lawyer  so  long 
as  he  hath  watched  with  thee,  he  would  liaTe 

*  liggt]  i.  e.  lie. 
t  crowd]  i.  0.  fiddle. 


given  him  more  and  better  words  then  thoa  hart 
yet  If  thou  canrt  speake  no  wiser,  they  ahal 
sleepe  till  doomes  day  for  me :  tdcs  is  1  I  know 
Time  is,  and  that  you  shall  heare,  Goodman 
Brazen-face:— 


TO  THE  TUNE  Or  *  DAINTIE,  COUE  THOU  TO 

Time  is  for  some  to  plants 
Time  is  for  some  to  sowe, 
Time  is  for  some  to  graft 
The  horAe,  as  some  doe  knowe. 

Time  is  for  some  to  eate^ 
Time  is  for  some  to  sleepe, 
Time  is  for  some  to  laugh. 
Time  is  for  some  to  weepe. 

Time  is  for  some  to  sing. 
Time  is  for  some  to  pray. 
Time  is  for  some  to  ereepe. 
That  have  drunke  all  the  day. 

Time  is  to  cart  a  bawd, 
Time  is  to  whip  a  whore. 
Time  is  to  hang  a  theefe. 
And  time  is  for  much  more. 


'Do  you  tell  us,  copper-nose,  when  time  isI 
I  hope  we  schollers  know  our  times,  when  to 
drlnke  drunke,  when  to  kisse  our  hostes,  when  to 
goo  on  her  score,  and  when  to  pay  it, — that  time 
comes  scldome.'  After  halfe  an  houre  hod 
passed,  the  head  did  speake  agoine,  two  words, 
which  were  these,  time  was.  Miles  respected 
these  words  as  little  as  ho  did  the  former,  and 
would  not  wake  them,  but  still  scoffed  at  the 
bi*azen  head,  that  it  had  learned  no  better  words, 
and  havo  such  a  tutor  as  his  master:  and  iu 
scome  of  it  sung  this  song ; 

TO  THK  TUNE  OP  *A  RICH  MERC3HANT-MAN.* 

Time  was  when  thou,  a  kettle, 

wcrt  fiU'd  with  better  matter; 
But  Fryer  Bacon  did  thee  si)oylo 

when  ho  thy  sidos  did  batter. 

Time  wft«  when  conscience  dwcllM 

with  men  of  occu|)ation ; 
Time  was  when  lawyers  did  not  thrive 

so  well  by  mens  vexation. 

Time  w.ns  wliou  kings  and  bcggers 

of  one  poc»ro  stuflo  had  being; 
Time  was  when  office  kept  no  knaves,—— 

that  time  it  was  worth  seeing. 

Time  was  a  bowle  of  water 

did  give  the  face  reflection ;  ! 

Time  wa.s  when  women  knew  no  point,  ! 

Which  now  they  call  complexion. 

'  Tims  was  I  I  know  that,  brazen-face,  witlioat  ' 
your  telling,  I  know  Time  was,  and  I  know  what  | 
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there  was  when  Time  was;  and  if  you 
no  wiaer,  no  master  shall  be  waked  for 
Thus  Miles  talked  and  sung  till  another 
3iire  was  gone :  then  the  brazen  head 
again  these  words,  Time  is  past;  and 
ith  fell  downe^  and  presently  followed  a 
)  noyse,  with  strange  flashes  of  fire/so  that 
vas  halfe  dead  with  feare.  At  this  noyse 
0  Fryers  awaked,  and  wondred  to  see  the 
roomo  80  full  of  smoake ;  but  that  being 
id,  they  might  perceive  the  brazen  head 

and  lying  on  the  ground.  At  this  sight 
-ievcd,  and  called  Miles  to  know  how  this 

Miles,  halfe  dead  with  feare,  said  that  it 
wne  of  itdelfc,  and  that  with  the  noyse 
9  that  followed  ho  was  almost  frighted  out 
wits.  Fryer  Bacon  asked  him  if  hee  did 
»ake  ? '  Tes/  quoth  Miles, '  it  spako,  but  to 
pose :  He  have  a  parret  spcake  better  in 
ime  that  you  have  been  teaching  this 
head/  *  Out  on  thee,  villaine  !*  said  Fryer 
;  '  thou  hast  undone  us  both  :  hodst  thou 


but  called  us  when  it  did  speake,  all  England  had 
been  walled  round  about  with  brasse,  to  its  glory 
and  our  eternal  fietmes.  What  were  the  wordes  it 
spake  1 '  'Very  few/  said  Miles,  'and  those  wero 
none  of  the  wisest  that  I  have  heard  neither: 
first  he  said,  time  is.'  'Hadst  thou  call'd  us 
then,'  sold  Fryer  Bacon,  'we  had  been  made  for 
ever.'  '  Then,'  said  Miles,  'holf-an-hour  after  it 
spake  agoine  and  said,  time  was/  'And  wouldst 
thou  not  call  us  then?'  said  Bungoy.  'Alas,' 
said  Miles,  'I  thought  he  would  have  told  me 
some  long  tale,  and  then  I  purposed  to  have 
called  you :  then  half-an-hoiu«  after  he  cried, 
TIME  IS  past,  and  made  such  a  noyse  that  hee 
hath  waked  you  himselfe,  moe  thinkes/  At 
this  Fryer  Bacon  was  in  such  a  rage  that  hee 
would  havo  beaten  his  man,  but  he  was  restraiued 
by  Bungey :  but  nevcrthelesse,  for  his  punishment, 
he  with  his  art  struck  him  dumbe  for  one  whole 
months  space.  Thus  the  greate  worke  of  these 
learned  fryers  was  overthrown,  to  their  great 
griefes,  by  this  simple  fellow." 
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Music  playing  vithin,  tnUr  Aster  Obebon,  King  i^ 
Fairiei:  and  Antics,  wJio^dance  abmU  a  tomb  pUued 
convehientlp  on  the  itoffe:  out  of  tfu  vhick  iuddenly 
start*  up,  as  they  dance,  Dohak,  a  Scot,  aitirtd  like  a  rid- 
staU*  man,  from  vhom  the  Antics  fly.    Obkboh  manet. 

Boh.  Ay  say,  what's  thou  ? 

Obar.  Thy  friend,  Bohan. 

Sok.  What  wot  I  or  reck  I  thati  Whay,  guid 
man,  I  reck  no  friend  nor  ay  reck  no  foe ;  als  eno 
to  me.  Qit  thee  ganging,  and  trouble  not  may 
whayetjt  or  ays  gar  X  thee  recon  me  none  of  thay 
friend,  by  the  Mary  mass,  sail  I. 

Ober,  Why,  angry  Scot,§  I  visit  thee  for  love ; 
then  what  moves  thee  to  wrath  ? 

Boh.  The  deil  a  whit  reck  I  thy  love;  for  I 
know  too  well  that  true  love  took  her  flight 
twenty  winter  sence  to  heaven,  whither  till  ay 
can^  weel  I  wot,  ay  sal  ne*er  find  love :  an  thou 
lovest  me,  leave  me  to  myself.  But  what  were 
those  puppets  that  hopped  and  skipped  about  me 
year  whayle  ?  || 

Ober.  My  subjects. 

Bofu  Thay  subjects  f  whay,  art  thou  a  king  f 

Ober.  I  am. 

Boh.  The  deil  thou  art !  whay,  thou  lookest 
not  so  big  as  the  King  of  Clubs,  nor  so  sharp  as 
the  King  of  Spades,  nor  so  fain  as  the  Eling  o' 
Daymonds:  be  the  mass,  ay  take  thee  to  be  the 
king  of  false  hearts ;  therefore  I  ridlf  thee  away, 
or  ayse  so  curry  your  kingdom  that  you's  be  glad 
to  ran  to  save  your  life. 

*  ridslall]  A  mis-spoiling,  if  not  a  corruption. 

t  tHay  vhayet]  i.  o.,  I  suppose,  my  quiet 

t  ay$  gar]  i.  e.  Ill  make.  (Bohan,  the  render  will  ob- 
serve, sometimes  says  **  Ay  "  nnd  sometimes  "  I "  :  nor 
in  sererel  other  words  does  ho  always  adhere  to  the 
Scottish  dioloct.) 

§  Why,  angry  Scot,  Ac.]  Walker  (Shahspeart's  Vcrtiflca- 
tion,  &a,  p.  167)  would  make  this  speech  verso, — 
*•  Why,  angry  Scot,  I  visit  thee  for  love ; 
Then  what  moves  thee  to  wrath  ?" 

It  year  wftayle]  L  e.  orewhilo. 

^  rid]  i.  e.  red^— advise. 


Ober.  Why,  stoical  Soot,*  do  what  thou  darest 
to  me :  here  is  my  breast,  strike. 

Boh.  Thou  wilt  not  threap  me,f  this  whinyard 
has  gard  many  better  men  to  lope  than  thoul 
[Tries  to  draw  hi$  eworcL]  But  how  now  !  Gos 
sayds,  what,  will't  not  out  ?  Whay,  thou  witch, 
thou  deil  1    Qad*s  fute,  may  whinyard  I 

Ober.  Why,  pull,  man :  but  what  an  'twere  out, 
how  then  T 

Boh.  This,  then, — ^thou  weart  best  be  gone  first; 
for  ayl  so  lop  thy  limbs  that  thou's  go  with  half 
a  knave's  carcass  to  the  deil. 

Ober.  Draw  it  out:  now  strike,  fool,  canst  thou 
not? 

Boh.  Bread  ay  gad,  what  deil  is  in  me]  Whay, 
tell  me,  thou  skipjack,  what  art  thou  ? 

Ober,  Nay,  first  tell  me  what  thou  wast  from 
thy  birth,  what  thou  hast  passed  hitherto,  why 
thou  dwellest  in  a  tomb  and  leavest  the  world  1 
and  then  I  will  release  thee  of  these  bonds; 
before,  not. 

BoJi.  And  not  before  1  then  needs  must,  needs 
sail.  I  was  bom  a  gentleman  of  the  best  blood 
in  all  Scotland,  except  the  king.  When  time 
brought  me  to  age,  and  death  took  my  parents,  I 
became  a  courtier;  where,  though  ay  list  not 
praise  myself,  ay  engraved  the  memory  of  BohaniJ: 
on  the  skin-coat  of  some  of  them,  and  revelled 
with  the  proudest 

Ober.  But  why,  living  in  such  reputation,  didst 
thou  leave  to  be  a^courtier  1 

Boh.  Because  my  pride  was  vanity,  my  expense 
loss,  my  reward  fair  words  and  lax^e  promises, 


*  Why,  stokal  Scot,  iK.]  Here  again  Walker  (ii&«Mij>ra) 
would  arrange  as  verso— 

**  Why,  stoical  Scot,  do  what  thou  dar'st  to  mc : 
Hero  is  my  breast,  strike." 
t  thrtap  me,  &c.]  i.  e.  obstinately  contradict  mo;  that 
this  sword  has  made  many  better  men  to  leap,  d:c. 
:  Bohan]  Here  the  4to.  *'Bovghon.*' 
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and  my  hopes  spilt,  for  that  after  many  years' 
service  one  outran  me;  and  what  the  deil  should 
I  then  do  there  ?  No,  no ;  flattering  knaves,  that 
can  cog  and  prate  fiutost,  speed  best  in  the 
court 

Ober.  To  what  life  didst  thou  then  betake 
theel 

£oJu  1  then  changed  the  court  for  the  countiy, 
and  the  wars  for  a  wife  :  but  I  found  the  craft  of 
swains  more  vile  than  the  knavery  of  courtiers, 
the  chaise  of  children  more  heavy  than  servantu, 
and  wives'  tongues  worse  than  the  wars  itself; 
and  therefore  I  gave  o'er  that,  and  went  to  the 
city  to  dwell;  and  there  I  kept  a  great  house 
with  small  cheer,  but  all  was  ne'er  the  near.* 

Ober.  And  why] 

£ok.  Because,  in  seeking  friends,  I  found  table- 
guests  to  eat  me  and  my  meat,  my  wife's  gossips 
to  bewray  the  secrets  of  my  heart,  kindred  to 
betray  the  effect  of  my  life :  which  when  I  noted, 
the  court  ill,  the  country  worse,  and  the  city 
worst  of  all,  in  good  time  my  wife  died, — ayf 
would  she  had  died  twenty  winter  sooner,  by  the 
mass ! — leaving  :2^  my  two  sons  to  the  world,  and 
shutting  myself  into  this  tomb,  where  if  I  die  I 
am  sure  I  am  safe  from  wild  beasts,  but  whilst  I 
live  cannot  be  free  from  ill  company.  Besides, 
now  I  am  sure,  gif  all  my  friends  fail  me,  I  sail 
have  a  grave  of  mine  own  providing.  This  is  all. 
Now,  what  art  thou  ? 

Ober.  Oberon,  King  of  Fairies,  that  loves  thee 
because  thou  hatest  the  world ;  and  to  gratulato 
thee,  I  brought  these  antics  to  show  thee  some 
sport  in  dancing,  which  thou  hast  loved  well. 

£ok.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Thinkest  thou  those  puppets 
can  please  me  ?  whay,  I  have  two  sons,  that  with 
ono  Scottish  jig  shall  break  the  neck  of  thy 
antics. 

Ober.  That  would  I  fain  see. 

Boh.  Why,  thou  shalt. — Ho,§  boys ! 


*  n^er  the  near]  See  note  f,  p.  161,  sec.  coL 
f  a.v]  L  e.,  SrotlM,  I.    See  note  t.  p.  187,  first  col. 
X  leavinff,  &c.]  Some  words  arc  wanting  hero. 
9  JIo]  The  4to.  *'  IIowc  ", — ^which,  as  innumerable  pas- 
sages in  early  books  prove,  was  frequently  the  spelling 
of  "  Ho  '• :  so  in  the  folio  Shaketjxare,  1623 ; 

*'  Ware  peiisals.    How  f"  [**  Ware  pencils,  hof  "J 

Love'g  lalf0ur*9  Lost,  act  v.  so.  2. 
*'Hoior    Let  the  doore  be  lock'd." 

Uamld,  Last  tctne. 


EnUr  SuppEB  omd  Namo. 
Hand  your  clacks,*  lads,  trattle  not  for  thy  life, 
but  gather  np  your  legs,  and  dance  me  forthwith^  ^ 
a  jig  worth  the  sight.  T^ 

Slip.  Why,  I  must  talk,  anf  I  die  fox^t :  where- 
fore was  my  tongue  made  f 

Boh,  Prattle,  an  thou  darest,  ene  word  more, 
and  ais  dab  this  whinyard  in  thy  wemb. 

Ober.  Be  quiet,  Bohan.  FU  strike  him  dumb, 
and  his  brother  too :  their  talk  shall  not  hinder 
our  jig. — Fall  to  it ;  dance,  I  say,  man. 

Boh,  Dance  Humer,:{:  dance,  ay  rid§  thee. 

[Thttwo  cUmci  a  jig  detfUedfor  the  iMui.l 
Now  get  you  to  the  vride  world  with  more  than 
my  father  gave  me,  that's  learning  enough  both 
kinds,  knavery  and  honesty;  and  that  I  gave  you, 
spend  at  pleasure. 

Ober,  Nay,  for  their  sport  I  will  give  them  this 
gift :  to  the  dwarf  I  give  a  quick  wit,  pretty^  of 
body,  and  awarrant**  his  preferment  to  a  prince's 
service,  where  by  his  wisdom  he  shall  gain  mors 
love  than  common ;  and  to  loggerhead  your  son 
I  give  a  wandering  life,  and  promiaa  he  shall 
never  lack,  and  avow  ft,  if  in  all  distresses  he 
call  upon  me,  to  help  him.    Now  let  them  go. 

[Exeunt  Supper  and  Nabo  loUh  cmarUtm, 

Boh.  Now,  king,  if  thou  be  a  king,  I  will  show 
thee  whay  I  hate  the  world  by  demonstration. 
In  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty,  was  in 
Scotland  a  king,  over-ruled  with  parasites,  misled 
by  lust,  and  many  circumstances  too  long  to 
trattle  on  now,  much  like  our  court  of  Scotland 
this  day.  That  story  have  I  set  down.  Qang 
with  mo  to  the  gallery,  and  111  show  thee  the 
same  in  action  by  guid  fellows  of  our  country- 
men; and  then  when  thou  see'st  that,  judge  if  any 
wise  man  would  not  leave  the  world  if  he  could. 

Ober.  That  will  I  see :  lead,  and  111  follow  thee. 

lExnmt, 


*  Hand  your  clacl:*]  i.  o.  Hold  you  your  chattering. 

t  an]  The4to.  *'on." 

X  Hwntr]  In  my  former  edition  I  gave  "Heimote,''  be- 
cause I  found  that  reading  in  the  only  copy  of  the  4to.  (ICr. 
Mitford's)  ivhich  I  was  then  able  to  see :  but  in.  that  eopg 
Ike  leaf  containing  theprtfcnt  pattagt  wua  very  modem  rt- 
print.  After  all,  the  alteration  "Heimore  "  may  bo  right 

§  ay  rid]  i.  e.  Irtde,  I  advise. 

II  numst]  Or  nonce, — ^i.  e.  occasion. 

^  pretty]  The  substantive  to  which  this  epithet  beloogs 
has  dropt  out  (unless  Greene  vnrote  "  prettineas  **). 

*•  awarrant]  i.  e.  warrant 

ft  avow]  The4to.  ** auow  XhaX.** 
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Laus  Deo  delur  in  atemum. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. 

JSitter  the  Kisa  of  Enolakd,  the  Kino  of  Scora,  Queen 
DoRontEA,  the  Countess  of  Abban,  Ida,  and  Lords ; 
and  Atsukin  aloof. 

K,  of  Scots,  Brother  of  England,  since  our 

neighbouring  land[8] 
And  near  alliance  do  invite  our  loYeSy 
The  more  I  think  upon  our  last  accord, 
The  more  I  grieve  your  sudden  parting  hence. 
First,  laws  of  friendship  did  confirm  our  peace, 
Now  both  the  seal  of  faith  and  marriage-bed. 
The  name  of  father,  and  the  style  of  friend ; 
These  force  in  me  affection  full  confirm*d ; 
So  that  I  grieve — and  this  my  hearty  grief 
The  heavens  record,  the  world  may  witness  well — 
To  lose  your  presence,  who  are  now  to  me 
A  father,  brother,  and  a  vowed  friend. 

K.  of  Eng.  Link  all  these  lovely*  styles,  good 

king,  in  one : 
And  since  thy  grief  exceeds  in  my  depart, 
I  leave  my  Dorothea  to  enjoy 
Thy  whole  compact  [of]  loves  and  plighted  vows. 
Brother  of  Scotland,  this  is  my  joy,t  my  life, 
Iler  father^s  honour,  and  her  country's  hope, 
Her  mother's  comfort,  and  her  husband's  bliss : 
I  tell  thee,  king,  in  loving  of  my  Doll, 
Thou   bind'st  her  father's  heart,  and  all   his 

friends. 
In  bands  of  love  that  death  can  not  dissolve. 
K,  of  Scots,  Nor  can  her  father  love  her  like  to 

me. 
My  life's  light,  and  the  comfort  of  my  soul. — 
Fair  Dorothea,  that  wast  England's  pride. 
Welcome  to  Scotland ;  and,  in  sign  of  love, 
Lo,  I  invest  thee  with  the  Scottish  crown. — 
Nobles  and  ladies,  stoop  unto  your  queen. 
And  trumpets  sound,  that  heralds  may  proclaim 
Fair  Dorothea  peerless  Queen  of  Scots. 


*  lovely'}  Mr.  Collier  somewhere  pronounces  this  to  be 
a  misprint  for  "  loving  ".    But  compare  Slialco8i>caro ; 
**  And  seal  the  title  with  a  lordjf  kiss." 

Tarn  in  ff  of  the  Shrtw,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 
*•  Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem,"  &c. 

MidsuuiiHir-Ififfht's  Dream,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 
and  Peole ; 

••  And  I  will  give  thee  many  a  lovely  kiss,"  &c. 

The  Arraignment  of  Parity  act  ii. 
t  this  it  my  joy,  ire]  Walker  (Shak(*j)eare's  Vtr$i/frn- 
Hon,  tc,  p.  88)  would  read  '*  Mu*  [contraction  for  **  this 
is -J  my  joy,  "Ac 


AU,  Long  live  and  prosper  our  fair  Queen  of 
Scots  !  [They  install  and  crown  her. 

Q,  Dor.  Thanks  to  the  king  of  kings  for  my 
dignity  ; 
Thanks  to  my  father  that  provides  so  carefully ; 
Thanks  to  my  lord  and  husband  for  this  honour ; 
And  thanks  to  all  that  love  their  king  and  me. 

AU,  Long  live  fair  Dorothea,  our  true  queen! 

K,  of  Eiuj.  Long  shine  the  sun  of  Scotland  in 
her  pride. 
Her  fathers  comfort,  and  fair  Scotland's  brido! 
But,  Dorothea,  since  I  must  depart. 
And  leave  thee  from  thy  tender  mother's  charge, ; 
Let  me  advise  my  lovely  daughter  first 
What  best  befits  her  in  a  foreign  land. 
Live,  Doll,  for  many  eyes  shall  look  on  thee, 
With*  care  of  honour  and  the  present  state  ; 
For  she  that  steps  to  height  of  majesty 
Is  even  the  mark  whereat  the  enemy  aims : 
Thy  virtues  shall  be  construed  to  vice, 
Thine  affable  discourse  to  abject  mind ;  -    ^ 

If  coy,  detracting  tongues  will  call  thee  proud.\  ^ 
Be  therefore  wary  in  this  slippery  state :  yS 

Honour  thy  husband,  love  him  as  thy  life,  ^ 

Make  choice  of  friends,  as  eagles  of  their  young, 
Who  soothe  no  vice,  who  flatter  not  for  gain, 
But  love  such  friends  as  do  the  truth  maintain.  ' 
Think  on  these  lessons  when  thou  art  alone. 
And  thou  shalt  live  in  health  when  I  am  gone. 

Q.  Dor.  I  will  engrave  these  precepts  in  my 
heart : 
And  as  the  wind  with  calmness  wooes  you  hence, 
Even  so  I  wish  the  heavens  in  all  mishaps 
May  bless  my  father  with  continual  grace. 

K,  of  Eng,  Then,  son,  farewell : 
The  favouring  winds  invite  us  to  depart 
Long  circumstance  in  taking  princely  leaves 
Is  more  ofQcious  than  convenient. 
Brother  of  Scotland,  love  me  in  my  child ; 
You  greet  me  well,  if  so  you  will  her  good. 

K,  of  Scots.  Then,  lovely  Doll,  and  all  that 
favour  me. 
Attend  to  see  our  English  friends  at  sea  : 
Let  all  their  charge  depend  upon  my  purse  : 
They  are  our  neighbours,  by  whose  kind  accord 
We  dare  attempt  the  proudest  potentate. 


•  JTitA]  The  4to."nauo.- 
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Only,  fair  countess,  and  your  daughter,  stay ; 

With  you  I  have  some  other  thing  to  say. 

[Exeunt,  in  all  rojfaUy,  the  King  of  Ekolamd, 
Qunci  DoROTHKA,  and  Lords. 

[Andc.]  So  let  thorn  triumph  that  have  cause  to 

joy: 
But,  wretched  king,  thy  nuptial  knot  is  death, 
Thy  bride  the  breeder  of  thy  country's  ill ; 
For  thy  false  heart  dissenting  from  thy  hand, 
Misled  by  love,  hath*  made  another  choice. 
Another  choice,  even  when  thouvow'd'st  thy  soul 
To  Dorothea,  England's  choicest  pride  : 
0,  then  thy  wandering  eyes  bewitch'd  thy  heart ! 
Even  in  the  chapel  did  thy  fancy  change, 
When,  peijur'd  man,  though  fiedr  Doll  had  thy 

hand. 
The  Scottish  Ida's  beauty  stale  thy  heart : 
Yet  fear  and  love  have  tied  thy  ready  tongue 
From  blabbing  forth  the  passions  of  thy  mind, 
'Lessf  fearful  silence  have  in  subtle  looks 
Bewray 'd  the  treason  of  my  new-TOw'd  love. 
Be  fair  and  lovely,  Doll ;  but  here's  the  prize, 
That  lodgeth  here,  and  enter'd  through  mine  eyes : 
Yet,  howsoe'er  I  love^  I  must  be  wise. — 
Now,  lovely  countess,  what  reward  or  grace 
May  I  employ^  on  you  for  this  your  zeal. 
And  humble  honours,  done  us  in  our  court, 
In  entertainment  of  the  English  king  1 

Count,  of  A,  It  was  of  duty,  prince,  that  I  have 
done; 
And  what  in  favour  may  content  me  most, 
Is,  that  it  please  your  grace  to  give  me  leave 
For  to  return  unto  my  country-home. 

K.  of  Scots.  But,  lovely  Ida,  is  your  mind  the 
same? 

Ida.  I  count  of  court,  my  lord,  as  wise  men  do, 
'Tis  fit  for  those  that  know  what  'longs  thereto : 
Each  person  to  his  place ;  the  wise  to  art, 
The  cobbler  to  his  clout,  the  swain  to  cart. 

A",  of  Scots,  But,  Ida,  you  are  fair,  and  beauty 
shines, 
And  seemeth  best,  where  pomp  her  pride  refines. 

Ida,  If  beauty,  as  I  know  there's  none  in  me, 
Were  sworn  my  love,  and  I  his  life  should  bo. 
The  farther  from  the  court  I  were  remov'd. 
The  more,  I  think,  of  heaven  I  were  belov'd. 

•  hath]  The4to.  *'bast" 

t  'I«MjTbo4to.  ••licst." 

t  emploif]  In  my  former  edition  I  altered  this  word  to 
"impose";  but  I  bavo  since  met  wiib  soreral  passages 
iu  our  early  writers  wbicb  forbid  tbe  alteration :  e.  g. ; 
"  Princes  may  pick  their  suffering  nobles  oat, 
And  one  by  one  employ  'em  to  tbe  block,"  &c. 

Fletclier  and '«  Bloody  Brother,  Act  iv.  sc.  1.  (where, 

according  to  Hr.  Collier  in  ouo  of  his  notes  on  Shake- 
speare, *'  employ  "  is  a  misprint) 


K,  of  Scott.  And  why? 

Ida.  Because  the  court  is  counted  Venus*  ncty 
Where  gifts  and  vows  for  stales*  are  often  set : 
None,  bo  she  chaste  as  Vesta,  but  shall  meet 
A  curious  tongue  to  charm  her  ears  with  sweet. 
K.  of  Scot*.  Why,  Ida,  then  I  see  you  set  at 
naught 
The  force  of  love. 

Ida.  In  sooth,  this  is  my  thought. 
Most  gracious  king, — ^that  they  that  little  prove, 
Are  mickle  blest  from  bitter  sweets  of  love. 
And  weel  I  wot,  I  heard  a  shepherd  sing. 
That,  like  a  bee.  Love  hath  a  little  sting : 
(  He  lurks  in  flowers,  he  percheth  on  the  trees, 
^e  on  kings'  pillows  bends  his  pretty  knees ; 
(  The  boy  is  blind,  but  when  he  will  not  spy, 
^  ^He  hath  a  leaden  foot  and  wings  to  fly : 
/Beshrew  me  yet,  for  all  these  strange  efiects, 
If  I  would  like  the  lad  that  so  infects. 
K,  of  Scots,  laside.l  Bare  wit,  fair  face,  what 
heart  could  more  desire  ? 
But  Doll  is  fair  and  doth  concern  thee  near : 
Let  Doll  be  fair,  she  is  Tvon ;  but  I  must  woo 
And  win  fair  Ida,  there's  some  choice  in  twa — 
But,  Ida,  thou  art  coy. 
Ida.  And  why,  dread  king  ? 
K.  of  Scots.  In  that  you  will  dispnuse  so  sweet 
a  thing 
As  love.    Had  I  my  wish — 
Ida.  What  then  1 
K,  of  Scots.  Then  would  I  place 
His  arrow  here,  his  beauty  in  that  face. 

Ida.  And  were  Apollo  mov'd  and  rul'd  by  ms^ 
His  wisdom  should  be  yours,  and  mine  his  tree. 
K,  of  Scots.  But  here  returns  our  train. 

JU-enter  Quekn  Dorothea  and  Lords. 

Welcome,  fair  Doll : 
How  fares  our  father  ?  is  he  shipp'd  and  gone  ? 
Q.  Dor,  My  royal  father  is  both  shipp'd  and 

gone: 
God  and  fair  winds  direct  him  to  his  home  ! 
K.  of  Scots.  Amen,  say  I. — [Aside]  Would  thou 

wert  with  him  too  ! 
Then  might  I  have  a  fitter  time  to  woo.— 
But,  countess,  you  would  be  gone,  therefore, 

farewell, — 
Yet,  Ida,  if  thou  wilt,  stay  thou  behind 
To  accompany  my  queen  : 
But  if  thou  like  the  pleasures  of  the  court, — 
Or  if  she  lik'd  me,  though  she  left  the  court,— 
What  should  I  say  1  I  know  not  what  to  say.— 


•  ftaUs]  L  0.  decoys. 
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You    may   depart: — and  you,  my  courteous 

queen, 
Leave  me  a  space ;  I  have  a  weighty  cause 
To  think  upon : — Ida,  it  nips  me  near ; 
It  came  from  thence,  I  feel  it  burning  hero. 

lExeuiU  all  except  the  Kino  or  Scots  and  Ateckik. 

Now  am  I  free  from  sight  of  common  eye, 
AVhere  to  myself  I  may  disclose  the  grief 
That  hath  too  great  a  part  in  mine  a£fect«. 
Ateu.  latide,']  And  now  is  my  time  by  wiles 
and  words  to  rise, 
Greater  than  those  that  think  themselves  more 
wise. 
K.  of  Scots.  And  first,  fond  king,  thy  honour 
doth  engrave 
Upon  thy  brows  the  drift  of  thy  disgrace. 
Thy  new-vow'd  love,  in  sight  of  God  and  men, 
Links  *  thee  to  Dorothea  during  life ; 
For  who  more  fair  and  virtuous  than  thy  wifel 
Deceitful  murderer  of  a  quiet  mind. 
Fond   love,  vile   lust,  that   thus  misleads  us 

men, 
To  vow  our  fiiiths,  and  fall  to  sin  again  1 
But  kings  stoop  not  to  every  common  thought : 
Ida  is  fair  and  wise,  fit  for  a  king  ; 
And  for  fair  Ida  will  I  hazard  life, 
j    Venture  my  kingdom,  country,  and  my  crown : 
Such  fire  hath  love  to  bum  a  kingdom  down. 
Say  Doll  dislikes  that  I  estrange  my  love ; 
Am  I  obedient  to  a  woman's  lookl 
Kay,  say  her  father  frown  when  he  shall  hear 
That  I  do  hold  fisdr  Ida's  love  so  dear; 
Let  father  frown  and  fret,  and  fret  and  die. 
Nor  earth  nor  heaven  shall  part  my  love  and  L 
Tea,  they  shall  part  us,  but  we  first  must  meet, 
And  woo  and  win,  and  yet  the  world  not  see*t. 
Ye«,  there's  the  wound,  and  wounded  with  that 

thought, 
So  let  me  die,  for  all  my  drift  is  naughL 

AtetL  ieonUng  faneard,}    Most  gracious    and 
imperial  migeety, — 
[Atide,}  A  little  i*  flattery  more  were  but  too 
much. 
K.  <ifScoU.  Villain,  what  art  thou 
That  thus  dar^st  interrupt  a  prince's  secrets  ? 

Ateu.  Dread  king,  thy  vassal  is  a  man  of  art, 
Who  knofrs,  by  constellation  of  the  stars. 
By  oppositions  and  by  dry  aspects. 
The  things  are  post  and  those  that  are  to  come. 
K.  of  Scots,  But  Where's  thy  warrant  to  approach 
my  presence  ? 


•  linkt]  The4ta  "Linke." 

t  A  IHtU,  Ae.]  This  line  the  4io.  gives  to  the  king. 


Ateu.  My  zeal,  and  ruth  to  see  your  grace's 

wrong, 

Make  me  lament  I  did  detract*  so  long. 

K.  of  Scots.  If  thou  know'st  thoughts,  tell  me, 

what  mean  I  now  ? 

Ateu.  m  calculate  the  cause 

Of  those  your  highness'  smilee,  and  tell  your 

thoughts. 

K,  of  Scots.  But  lest  thou  spend  thy  time  in 

idleness. 

And  miss  the  matter  that  my  mind  aims  at. 

Tell  me, 

What  star  was  opposite  when  that  was  thought  ? 

[Strikes  him  on  the  ear. 

Ateu,  'Tis  inconvenientyf  mighty  potentate. 
Whose  looks  resemble  Jove  in  majesty, 
To  scorn  the  sooth  of  science  with  contempt. 
I  see  in  those  imperial  looks  of  yours 
The  whole  discourse  of  love :  Saturn  combust. 
With  direful  looks,  at  your  nativity, 
Beheld  fair  Venus  in  her  silver  orb  : 
I  know,  by  certain  axioms  I  have  read. 
Your  grace's  griefs,  and  further  can  express 
Her  name  that  holds  you  thus  in  fancy's  bands. 

K.  of  Scots.  Thou  talkest  wonders. 

Ateu.  Naught  but  truth,  0  king. 
'Tis  Ida  is  the  mistress  of  your  heart. 
Whose  youth  must  take  impression  of  afiects ;   \ 
For  tender  twigs  will  bow,  and  milder  minds  J 
Will  yield  to  fancy,  be  they  follow'd  well.       ^ 

K.  of  Scots.  What  god  art  thou,  compos'd  iu 
human  shapei] 
Or  bold  Trophonius,  to  decide  our  doubts  ? 
How  know'st  thou  this  1 

Atett.  Even  as  I  knowthe  means 
To  work  your  grace's  freedom  and  your  love. 
Had  I  the  mind,  as  many  courtiers  have, 
To  creep  into  your  bosom  for  your  coin, 
And  beg  rewards  for  every  cap  and  knee, 
I  then  would  say,  "  If  that  your  grace  would  give 
This  lease,  this  manor,  or  this  patent  seal'd, 
For  this  or  that  I  would  efiect  your  love : " 
But  Atenkin  is  no  parasite,  0  prince. 
I  know  your  grace  knows  scholars  are  but  poor ; 
And  therefore,  as  I  blush  to  beg  a  fee. 
Your  mightiness  is  so  magnificent, 
You  cannot  choose  but  oast  some  gift  apart. 
To  ease  my  bashful  need  that  cannot  beg.   - 
As  for  your  love,  O,  might  I  be  employ'd, 
How  faithfully  would  Ateukin  compass  it  t 
But  princes  rather  trust  a  smoothing  tongue, 
Than  men  of  art  that  can  accept  the  time. 

*  detract]  i.  o.  avuid,  ftirbear. 

t  inecnvetiient]  L  e.  unbecomiiig,  improper. 
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K,  ofSeoU.  Ateukin,  if  bo  thy  name,  for  bo 
thou  say'st, 
Thine  art  appears  in  entrance  of  my  love ; 
And  since  I  deem  thy  wisdom  matched  with  truth, 
I  will  exalt  thee,  and  thyself  alone 
Shalt  be  the  agent  to  dissolve  my  grief. 
Sooth  is,  I  love,  and  Ida  is  my  love; 
But  my  new  marriage  nips  me  near,  Ateakin^ 
For  Dorothea  may  not  brook  th'  abuse. 
Ateti,  These  lets  are  but  as  motes  against  the 
sun, 
Tet  not  so  great;  like  dust  before  the  wind. 
Yet  not  so  light.    Tut,  pacify  your  grace : 
Tou  have  the  sword  and  sceptre  in  your  hand ; 
Tou  are  the  king,  the  state  depends  on  you ; 
Your  will  is  law.    Say  that  the  case  were  mine : 
Were  she  my  sister  whom  your  highness  loves. 
She  should  consent,  for  that  our  lives,  our  goods, 
-Depend  on  you ;  and  if  your  queen  repine, 
rAlthough  my  nature  cannot  brook  of  blood, 
(  And  scholars  grieve  to  hear  of  murderous  deeds. 
But  if  the  lamb  should  let  the  lion's  way. 
By  my  advice  the  lamb  should  lose  her  life. 
Thus  am  I  bold  to  speak  unto  your  grace. 
Who  am  too  base  to  kiss  your  royal  feet. 
For  I  am  poor,  nor  have  I  land  nor  rent. 
Nor  countenance  here  in  court,  but  for  my  love. 
Your  grace  shall  find  none  such  within  the  realm. 
K,  of  Scots,  Wilt  thou  effect  my  love?    shall 

she  be  mine  ? 
Ateu,  I'll  gather  moly,  crocus,*  and  the  herbs 
That  heal  the  wounds  of  body  and  the  mind ; 
I'll  set  out  charms  and  spells,  naught  f  shall  bo 

left 
To  tame  the  wanton  if  she  shall  rebel : 
Give  me  but  tokens  of  your  highness'  trust. 
K,  of  Scots.  Thou  shalt  have  gold,  honour,  and 
wealth  enough ; 
Win  my  love,  J  and  I  will  make  thee  great. 
Ateu.  These  words  do  make  mo  rich,  most 
noble  priucc ; 
I  am  more  proud  of  them  than  any  wealth. 
Did  not  your  grace  suppose  I  flatter  you. 
Believe  me,  I  would  boldly  publish  this; — 
Was  never  eye  that  saw  a  sweeter  face, 
Nor  never  ear  that  heard  a  deeper  wit : 
0  God,  how  I  am  ravishM  in  your  worth  ! 
A*^  of  Scots.  Ateukio,  follow  me ;    love  must 
have  ease. 


♦  moly,  crocus]  Corrected  by  tlio  Rev.  J.  Mitford,  Ocnt. 
Mag.  for  March  1833,  p.  217.— The  4to.  "  Jtfofy-rocus." 

t  naught]  The  4to.  '•  nought  elae." 

t  Win  my  love,  Ac]  Qy.  **  Win  thou  my  lovt/*  &c.,  or 
"JFin  but  my /01V,"  &c.t 


Ateu,  ril  kiss  your  highness'  feet, march  whei 
you  please.  lExeawL 


^^^<iyi-^ 


SCENE  II. 


Enter  Supprr,  Nano,  and  Akdriw,  wftA  tiletr  VJOm, 
rtady  written,  in  their  hands. 

And,  Stand  back,  sir ;  mine  shall  stand  highest 

Slip,  Come  under  mine  arm,  sir,  or  get  a  foot- 
stool; or  else,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  I  must 
come  to  it. 

Nano,  Agree,  my  masters;  every  man  to  his 
height :  though  I  stand  lowest,  I  hope  to  get  the 
best  master. 

And,  Ere  I  will  stoop  to  a  thistle,  I  will  ehaogo 
turns ;  as  good  luck  comes  on  the  right  hand  as 
the  left:  here's  for  me,  and  me,  and  mine.  [Hkeg 
set  up  their  bilis.]  But  tell  me,  fellow8»  till  better 
occasion  come,  do  you  seek  masters  T 

7^^     Y  We  do. 
Nano.  J 

And,  But  what  can  you  do  worthy'prefbnnentf 

Nano,  Marry,  I  can  smell  a  knave  from  a  nt. 

Slip.  And  I  can  lick  a  dish  before  a  oat. 

And,  And,  I  can  find  two  fools  unsought^— 
how  like  you  that  ? 
But,  in  earnest,  now  tell  me  of  what  trades  are 
vou  two  ? 

to 

Slip.  How  mean  you  that,  sir,  of  what  trade  ? 
Marry,  I'll  tell  you,  I  have  many  trades:  the 
honest  trade  when  I  needs  must;  the  filching 
trade  when  time  serves ;  the  cozening  trade  as  I 
find  occasion.  And  I  have  more  qualities:  I 
cannot  abide  a  full  cup  unkissed,  a  fat  capon 
uncarved,  a  full  purse  unpicked,  nor  a  fool  to 
prove  a  justice  as  you  do. 

And.  Why,  sot,  why  callest  thou  me  fool? 

Nano.  For  examining  wiser  than  thyself. 

And.  So  do  many  more  than  I  in  Scotland. 

Nano,  Yea,  those  are  such  as  have  more  autho* 
rity  than  wit,  and  more  wealth  than  honesty. 

Slip,  This  is  my  little  brother  with  the  great 
wit;  'ware  him  ! — But  what  canst  thou  do,  tell 
me,  that  art  so  inquisitive  of  us  ? 

And.  Any  thing  that  concerns  a  gentleman  to 
do,  that  can  I  do. 

Slip.  So  you  are  of  the  gentle  trade  f 

And.  True, 

Slip.  Then,  gentle  sir,  leave  us  to  ourselfei, 
for  here  comes  one  as  if  he  would  lack  a  servant 
ere  he  went.  [Andrew  standi  adde. 
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I 


SnUr  Ateukin. 

A  <ett.  Why,  so,  Ateukin,  this  becomes  theo  best, 
Wealth,  honour,  ease,  and  angels  in  thy  cheat : 
Now  may  I  say,  as  many  often  sing, 
"  No  fiuhing  to  *  the  sea,  nor  service  to  a  king." 
Unto  this  high  promotion  f  doth  belong 
Means  to  be  talk'd  of  in  the  thickest  throng. 
And  first,  to  fit  the  humours  of  my  lord. 
Sweet  lays  and  lines  of  love  I  must  record ; 
And  such  sweet  lines  and  love-lays  I'll  indite, 
Ab  men  may  wish  for,  and  my  liege  X  delight : 
And  next  a  train  of  gallants  at  my  heels, 
That  men  may  say,  the  world  doth  run  on  wheels ; 
For  men  of  art»  that  rise  by  indirection 
To  honour  and  the  favour  of  their  king. 
Must  use  all  means  to  save  what  they  bave  got^ 
And  win  their  favours  whom  they§  never  knew. 
If  any  firown  to  see  my  fortunes  such, 
A  man  must  bear  a  little,  not  too  much. 
But,  in  good  time,  these  bills  portend,  I  think. 
That  some  good  fellows  do  for  service  seek,  iiuad*. 

If  any  ffentleman,  spiritual  or  temporal,  wiU  en- 
tertain oat  of  his  terricea  young  strij)ling  of  the  age 
of  thirty  years,  that  can  deep  with  the  soundest , 
eat  mth  the  hiwjriest,  work  with  the  sickest, \\  lie 
with  the  loudest,  fare  with  the  proudest,  Ac,  that 
can  wait  in  a  ycntlcmatCs  chamber  when  his  master 
is  a  mile  off,  keep  his  stable  when  *tis  empty,  and 
kit  purse  when  *tis  full,  and  hath  many  qualities 
worse  than  all  these, — let  him  lerite  his  name  and  go 
his  way,  and  attendance  shall  be  yircn. 
By  my  faith,  a  good  servant :  which  is  he  ? 

8lip»  Truly,  sir,  that  am  L 

Ateii.  And  why  dost  thou  write  such  a  bill  ? 
■re  all  these  qualities  in  thee  ? 

Slip.  0  Lord,  ay,  sir,  and  a  great  many  more. 
tome  better,  some  worse,  some  richer,  some 
poorer.  Why,  sir,  do  you  look  so  ?  do  they  not 
please  you  1 

Atau  Truly,  no,  for  they  are  naught,  and  so  art 
thou :  if  thou  hast  no  better  qualities,  stand  by. 

Slip,  0,  sir,  I  tell  the  worst  first ;  but,  an  you 
lack  a  man,  I  am  for  you  :  I'll  tell  you  the  best 
quAlities  I  have. 
*  Ateii.  Be  brief^then. 

Slip.  If  you  need  me  in  your  chamber,  I  can 
keep  the  door  at  a  whistle ;  in  your  kitchen,  turn 
the  spit,  and  lick  the  pan,  and  make  the  fire  bum ; 
but  if  in  the  stable, — 

Ateu,  Tea,  there  would  I  use  thee. 

*  to]  i.e.  oomparod  with. 

t  ptwmctum,]  The  4to.  "  promotions.** 

X  liige]  The  4ta  "leech."        |  t/wy]  Tho  4to.  **  he.** 

I  suktd]    A   flriond  oonjecturea   '*  sickorcsU"  —  Qy. 


Slip.  Why,  there  you  kill  me,  there  am  I,*  and 
turn  me  to  a  horse  and  a  wench,  and  I  have  no 
peer. 

Ateu,  Art  thou  so  good  in  keeping  a  horse? 
I  pray  thee  tell  me  how  many  good  qualities  hath 
a  home  ^ 

Slip.  Why,  BO,  sir :  a  horse  liath  two  properties 
of  a  man,  that  is,  a  proud  heart  and  a  hardy 
stomach;  four  properties  of  a  lion,  a  broad 
breast,  a  stiff  docket, — hold  your  nose,  master, — 
a  wild  countenance,  and  four  good  legs;  nine 
properties  of  a  fox,  nine  of  a  hare,  nine  of  an  aisa^ 
and  ten  of  a  woman. 

Ateu,  A  woman  I  why,  what  properties  of  a 
woman  hath  a  horse  ? 

Slip.  0,  master,  know  you  not  that  t  draw  your 
tablesyt  and  vrrite  what  wise  I  speak.  First,  a 
merry  countenance;  second,  a  soft  pac^;  thinl,  a 
broad  forehead;  fourth,  broad  buttocks;  fifth, 
hard  of  ward  ;  sixth,  easy  to  leap  upon ;  seventh, 
good  at  long  journey;  eighth,  moving  under  a 
man ;  ninth,  alway  busy  with  the  mouth ;  tenth, 
ever  chewing  on  the  bridle. 

A  teu.  Thou  art  a  man  for  me :  what's  thy  name? 

Slip.  An  ancient  name,  sir,  belonging  to  the 
chamber  and  the  night-gown :  guess  you  that 

Ateu.  What's  that?  Slipper? 

Slip.  By  my  faith,  well  guessed ;  and  so  'tis 
indeed.    Tou'U  be  my  master  t 

Ateu.  I  mean  so. 

Slip.  Read  this  first. 

Ateu.  [reads.]    Pleaseth   it   any  gentleman  to 
entertain  a  servant  of  more  wit  than  stature,  let 
them  subscribe,  and  attendance  shaU  be  given. 
Wliat  of  this  1 

Slip.  He  is  my  brother,  sir ;  and  'we  two  were 
bom  together,  must  serve  together,  and  will  die 
together,  though  we  be  both  hanged. 

Ateu.  What's  thy  name? 

Nano,  Nano. 

Ateu.  The  etymology  of  which  word  is  a 
dwarf.  Art  not  thou  the  old  stoic's  son  that 
dwells  in  his  tomb  f 

Nano. ) 

Ateu.  Thou  art  welcome  to  me.     Wilt  thou 
give  thyself  wholly  to  be  at  my  disposition  ? 
Nano.  In  all  humility  I  submit  myself. 


•  am  /,  *c.]  A  corrupted  pomage.— The  Rev.  J.  Mit- 
ford  (OerU.  Mag.  for  March,  18S3,  p.  217)  sugRCntH  "am 
I  a  por  se,  twn  nu  to  a  horn  and  a  wench,  and  1  Aave  no 
peer." 

f  draw  your  tabU»\  L  e.  take  out  your  memorandum- 
book. 
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Ateu.  Then  will  I  deck  thee  princely,  instruct 
thee  courtly,  and  present  thee  to  the  queen  as 
my  gift :  art  thou  content  1 

Nano,  Yes,  and  thank  your  honour  too. 

Slip.  Then  welcome,  brother,  and  fellow  now. 

And.  [coming  ft/rward.]  May  it  please  your 
honour  to  abase  your  eye  so  low  as  to  look 
either  on  my  bill  or  myself  1 

Ateti,  What  are  you? 

And.  By  birth  a  gentleman;  in  profession  a 
scholar;  and  one  that  knew  your  honour  in 
Edinburgh,  before  your  worthiness  called  you  to 
this  reputation  :  by  me,  Andrew  Snoord. 

A  tea,  Andrew,  I  remember  thee :  follow  me, 
and  we  will  confer  further,  for  my  weighty  afi^urs 
for  the  king  command  me  to  be  brief  at  this 
time. — Come  on,  Nano. — Slipper,  follow.  [Exeunt. 


/ 


SCENE  III. 


Enter  Sir  Bahtram,  mth  Eubtacb,  and  othen,  booted. 
Sir  Bar.  But  tell  me,  lovely  Eustace,  as  thou 

loy*Bt  me. 
Among  the  many  pleasures  we  have  passed, 
Which  is  the  rifest  in  thy  memory. 
To  draw  thee  over  to  thine  ancient  friend  1 

£ugt.  What  makes  Sir  Bartram  thus  ioquisitive? 
Tell  me,  good  knight,  nm  I  welcdme  or  no  f 
Sir  Bar.    By  sweet  Saint  Andrew  and  may 

sale  *  I  swear. 
As  welcome  is  my  honest  Dick  to  me 
As  morning's  sun,  or  as  the  watery  moon 
In  merkoat  f  night,  when  we  the  borders  track. 
I  tell  thee,  Dick,  thy  sight  hath  cleai'd  my 

thoughts 
Of  many  baneful  troubles  that  there  woon'd^  : 
Welcome  to  §  Sir  Bartram  as  his  life  1 
Tell  me,  bonny  Dick,  hast  got  a  wife  ? 
Bust.  A  wife  !  God  shield.  Sir  Bartram,  that 

were  ill, 
To  leave  my  wife  and  wander  thus  astray  : 
But  time  and  good  advice,  ere  many  years, 
May  chance  to  make  my  fancy  bend  that* way. 
What    news    in    Scotland?    therefore    came  I 

hither, 
To  sec  your  country  and  to  chat  together. 


•  maytaU]  i.  e.  mysoiil,— the  author  thluking  it  neces- 
sary to  interlard  the  dialogue  with  Bcuttiah  forms  of  veords. 
t  merkttt]  i.  e.  murkiest^  darkest. 
X  iDoon'd]  L  0.  dwelt. 
§  Welcome  to,  &c.]  Qy. 

*'  As  velrome  to  Sir  Sarlram  a*  hif  life  ! 

But  teU  fiM,"  d(G.  ? 


^r  Bar.  Why,  man,  our  country's  blithe^  our 
king  is  well, 
Our  queen  so-so,  the  nobles  well  and  worse. 
And  weel  are  they  that  are*  about  the  king;, 
But  better  are  the  country  gentlemen  : 
And  I  may  tell  thee,  Eustace,  in  our  lives 
We  old  men  never  saw  so  wondrous  change. 
But  leave  this  trattle,  and  tell  me  what  news 
In  lovely  England  with  our  honest  friends  ? 

Eust.  The  king,  the  oourt^  and  all  our  noble 
friends 
Are  well ;  and  God  in  mercy  keep  them  so  I 
The  northern  lords  and  ladies  hereabouts, 
That  know  I  comet  to  see  your  queen  and  oourt» 
Commend  them  to  my  honest  friend  Sir  Bartram^ 
And  many  others  that  I  have  not  seen. 
Amongst  the  rest,  the  Countess  Elinor, 
From  Carlisle,  where  we  merry  ofb  liave  been, 
Greets  well  my  lord,  and  hath  directed  me 

By  message  this  £Edr  lady's  face  to  see. 

[Sujwt  a  portraiL 

Sir  Bar.  I  tell  thee,  Eustace,  'less^  mine  old 
eyes  daze, 
This  is  our  Scottish  moon  and  evening's  pride; 
This  is  the  blemish  of  your  English  bride. 
Who  sail  by  her  are  sure  of  wind  at  will ; 
Her  face  is  dangerous,  her  sight  is  ill ; 
And  yet,  in  sooth,  sweet  Dick,  it  may  be  said, 
The  king  hath  folly,  there's  virtue  in  the  maid. 

Euxt.  But  knows  my  friend  this  portrait?  be 
advis'd. 

Sir  Bar.  Is  it  not  Ida,  the  Countess  of  Arran's 
daughter's  1 

Eutt,  So  WAS  I  told  by  Elinor  of  Carlisle : 
But  tell  mo,  lovely  Bartram,  is  the  maid 
Evil-inclin'd,  misled,  or  concubine 
Unto  the  king  or  any  other  lord  ? 

Sir  Bar.  Should  I  be  brief  and  true,  then  thus, 
my  Dick. 
All  England's  grounds  yield  not  a  blither  lass. 
Nor  Europe  can  surpass  §  her  for  her  gifts 
Of  virtue,  honour,  beauty,  and  the  rest : 
But  our  fond  king,  not  knowing  sin  in  lust^ 
Makes  love  by  endless  means  and  precious  gifts ; 
And  men  that  see  it  dare  not  say't,  my  friend. 
But  we  may  wish  that  it  were  otherwise. 
But  I  rid  II  theo  to  view  the  picture  still. 
For  by  the  person's  sigh.t1f  there  hangs  some  HL 


"were." 


•*camo," 


•  ore]  The  4to. 

t  corM\  The  4to. 

t  •/«»]  The4to.  "lest." 

{  mrpat*]  The  4to.  "art." 

II  rid]  i.  e.  rede,— «dvi«e  (as  beforoX 

^  nght\  The4to.  "tights.- 
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EvLsL  0,  good  Sir  Bartram/  you  Buspect  I  love 
(Then  were  I  mad)  her  f  whom  I  never  saw. 
But  howBoe'er,  I  fear  not  enticingB ; 
Deaire  will  give  no  place  unto  a  king : 
rU  Bee  her  whom  the  world  admires  so  much, 
That  I  may  say  with  them,  "  There  Uvea  none 
Buch."  [with  her ; 

Sir  Bar,  Be  gad,  and  na\\t  both  Bee  and  talk 
And  when  thou*st  done,  whate'er  her  beauty  be, 
m  warrant  thee  her  virtues  may  compare 
With  the  proudest  she  that  waits  upon  your  queen. 

Snier  Servant. 

8erv,  My  lady§   entreats  your  worship  in  to 

supper. 
Sir  Bar,  Quid,  bonny  Dick,  my  wife  will  tell 
thee  more : 
Was  never  no  man  in  her  book  before ; 
Be  gad,  she's  blithe,  &ir,  lewely,||  bonny,  &o.1f 

[BxtwU. 

BnUr  BoRAN  and  Obrrom  a^ter  the  flrttt  act ;  to  them  a 
rovnd  of  Fairies,  or  eome  pretty  dance. 

Boh.  Be  gad,  gramercies,  little  king,  for  this ; 
This  sport  is  better  in  my  exile  life 
Than  ever  the  deceitful  world  could  yield. 

Ober.  I  tell  thee,  Bohan,  Oberon  is  king 
Of  quiet,  pleasure,  profit^  and  content. 
Of  wealth,  of  honour,  and  of  all  the  world ; 
Tied  to  no  place,  yet  all  are  tied  to  me.** 
Live  thou  this  life,  ft  exil'd  from  world  and  men, 
And  I  will  show  thee  wonders  ere  we  part. 

£oh.  Then  mark  my  Btory,^:^  and  the  strange 
doubts  §§ 
That  follow  flatterers,  lust,  and  lawless  vrili, 
And  then  say  I  have  reason  to  forsake 

*  Of  ffood  Sir  Bartram,  iic]  The  4te.  giyes  these  six 
Unas  to  Sir  Bartram. 

t  her]  The4to.  "hec" 

t  Be  pad,  and  aall]  L  e.  By  Ood,  and  ehalt 

t  Jtfjf  ladjf,  Ac.]  The  4to.  gives  this  lino  to  Eustace,  and 
does  not  mark  the  entrance  of  the  Servant. 

0  leitelp]  L  e.,  I  suppose,  lovely.— The  Rev.  J.  Mitford 
(Oemt.  Mag.  for  March,  1833,  p.  218X  speaking  of  the  pre- 
sent passage,  saya ;  *'  This  word  [lewtly]  we  find  in  the  old 
roiiumos  of /fovdoik^  ed.  Madden,  v.  2921 ; 

'  Bo  the  rose  in  roser, 
Hwau  it  is  fayr  sprad  ut  newe 
Agoyn  the  sunnc,  britb,  and  lew '." 

Bat  was  Mr.  Mitford  aware  that  in  the  lines  Just  quoted 
*' l«iw  **  means  iramt  / 

%  Ac.]  Was  the  player  hero  to  speak  extempore  what- 
errvr  he  ehoee?    Bee  note  t,  p-  106,  sec.  coU 

•*  m<]Tbe4to.  "one." 

ft  <Aa  life]  The  4to.  "  in  thia  lift:' 

XX  *<ory]  The4to.  "sUy." 

II  dombUi\  Qy.  *' debates'*  0°  the  sense  of-etrifes)? 
Compare  the  last  line  but  two  of  p.  206,  sea  coL 


The  world  and  all  that  are  within  the  same. 
Qo  shroud  ufi  in  our  harbour,  where  we'll  see 
The  pride  *  of  folly,  as  it  ought  to  be.       [^Exeunt 

After  Vie  firtt  Act, 

Ober,  Here  see  I  good  fond  actions  in  thy  jig. 

And  means  to  paint  the  world's  inconstant  ways : 

But  turn  thine  ene,  see  whatf  I  can  command. 

Enter  two  battles,  ttronglyjlghting,  the  one  led  by  Semiramis,  t 
the  other  by  Stabrobates  § :  the  Jlies,  and  her  crown  u 
takeny  and  uhe  hurt. 

Boh.  What  gars  this  din  of  mirk  and  baleful 
harm. 
Where  every  wean  is  all  betaint  with  blood  1 

Ober,  This  shows  thee,  Bohan,  what  is  worldly 
pomp: 
Semiranus,  the  proud  Assyrian  queen, 
AVhen  Ninus  died,  did  levy||  in  her  wars 
Three  millions  of  footmen  to  the  fight, 
Five  hundred  thousand  horse,  of  armM  cars 
A  hundred  thousand  more,  yet  in  her  pride 
Was  hurt  and  conquered  by  Stabrobates. 
Then  what  is  pomp  ? 

Boh.  I  see  thou  art  thine  ene. 
Thou  bonny  king,  if  princes  fall  from  high  : 
My  fall  is  past,  until  I  fall  to  die. 
Now  mark  my  talk,  and  prosecute  my  jig. 

2. 

Ober,  How  should  these  crafts  withdraw  thee 
from  the  world  1 
But  look,  my  Bohan,  pomp  aUureth.lT 

Enter  Ctrub,  kings  humbling  thenuelves;  hinut{f  crowned 
by  Olive  Pat  ** :  at  last  dying,  laid  in  a  marble  tomb 
wUh  this  inscription  : 

"Whoso  thou  be  that  passest  [by], 

For  I  know  one  shall  pass,  know  I 

Ajn  Cyrus  of  Persia,  ft  and  I  pray 

Leave  me  not  thus  like  a  clod  of  clay 

Wherewith  my  body  is  covered.** 

[All  exeunt. 

*  j>rid€]  Qy.  "prize"  (i.e.  reward)?— The  whole  of  wliat 
follows,  till  the  beginning  of  the  next  act,  is  a  mass  of 
confusion  and  corruption. 

t  what]  The4to.  "which  for." 

t  Semiramis]  Here  the  4to.  "Simi  Ranus",  and  after- 
wards "Simoranus." 

I  Stabrobates]  Here  the  4to.  **  Staurobates",  and  after- 
wards "8.  Taurobates." 

II  le^Tf]  The4to.  "tone." 

^  allure/h]  A  quadrisyllable:  see  Walker's fiAoitefjMare'j 
Vers^flcafion,  &c.,  p.  146. 

**  Olive  Pat]  I  cannot  even  coiyectaro  whait  the  author 
wrote  here, 
ft  Am  Cyrus  of  Perria,  tc]  The  4to. ; 
'*  I  am  Cirus  of  Persia, 
And  I  prithee  leaue  me  not  thus,**  te. 
But  all  this  is  stark  nonsense.  See  the  inscriptimi  on  the 
tomb  of  Cyrus  iu  Plutarch,  AUx.  69. 
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Bnter  the  King  in  great  pnrnp^  vho  rtadi  it,  and  i$nuth, 
crifing  "  Ver  luntm.'** 

Boh,  Wliat  meaneth  this  ] 

0^>er.  Cyrus  of  Persia, 
Mighty  in  life,  'within  a  marble  grave 
Was  laid  to  rot ;  whom  Alexander  once 
Beheld  entomb'd,  and  weeping  did  confess, 
Nothing  in  life  could  scape  from  wretchedness : 
Vrhy,  then,  boast  men  ? 

Boh.  What  reck  I,  then,  of  life, 
Who  makef  the  grave  my  home,t  the  earth  my 
wife? 

Oher,  But  mark  me  more.§ 

3. 
Brih,  I  can  no  more ;  my  patience  will  not  warp 
To  see  these  flatterers ||  how  they  scorn  and  carp. 

Obar.  Turn  but  thy  head. 
EnUr  [fy^Jir  Kin^s   earring  crovmjtj   Ladies  praenting 
odcnrt  to  Poti-ntHte  ^  enthroned,  who  mddtnly  U  glain 
bjf  his  Servanta  and  thruU  out ;  a<nd  ao  they  eat. 

[Exeunt. 


Boh.*  Sike  is  the  werld ;  but  whilk  is  he  I  saw? 

Ober.  Sesostris,  who  was  conqueror  of  the  world. 
Slain  at  the  last  and  stamp'd  on  by  his  slaves. 

Boh.  How  blest  are  peur  mBn,  then,  that  know 
their  graves  If 
Now  mark  the  sequel  of  my  jig ; 
An  he  weel  meet  ends.   The  mirk  and  sable  night 
Doth  leave  the  peering  mom  to  pry  abroad ; 
Thou  nill  me  stay :  hail,  then,  thou  pride  of  kings  I 
I  ken  the  world,  and  wot  well  worldly  things. 
Mark  thou  my  jig,  in  mirkest  terms  that  tells. 
The  loath  of  sins  and  whore  corruption  dwells. 
Hall  me  ne  more  with  shows  of  guidly  sights ; 
My  grave  is  mine,  that  rids  me  from  despites ; 
Accept  my  ji)7,  guid  king,  and  let  me  rest ; 
The  grave  with  guid  men  is  a  gay-built  nest. 

Oher,  The  rising  sun  doth  call  me  hence  away; 
Thanks  for  thy  jig,  I  may  no  longer  stay  : 
But  if  my  train  did  wake  thee  from  thy  rest, 
So  shall  they  sing  thy  lullaby  to  nest.     [Exeunt 


ACT  IL 


SCENE  I. 

37^   CouKTBSs  OF  Ahran  and   Ida  di$rovend  in  their 
porch,  fitting  at  work :  a  Hervuut  atttnding. 

A  Son^j.** 

Count,  of  A.  Fair  Ida»   might  you  choose  the 

greatest  good, 

Midst  all  the  world  in  blessings  that  abound. 

Wherein,  my  daughter,  should  your  liking  be  ? 

Ida.  Not  in  delights,  or  pomp,  or  msjesty. 

Count,  of  A.  And  why  ? 

Ida,  Since  these  are  means  to  draw  the  mind 

From  perfect  good,  and   make  true  judgment 

blind. 


"vennenm":  qy.  if  a  miB« 


•  •*  Ver  meum"]  The  4to 
print  for  *'T^.rniiwn'\  the  first  word  of  some  Latin  svn- 
teuco  on  the  vanity  of  earthly  grandeur? — "Wo  think 
with  him  [the  editor  of  the  present  volume]  that  it  in  an 
introduction  to  a  moral  reflection  ;  but  that  it  is  *  Ver 
mourn',  my  spring  hath  passed  away,  &c.  The  king 
pn»bably  qtioted  the  two  first  words  of  some  moral  sen- 
toncH,  and  Vcrmium  was  not  likely  to  be  the  common 
by-word."  Rtv.  J.  ifitfo,'d,—Oent.  Mag.  for  March  1833, 
p.  217. 

t  mat.]  The  4to.  "makes." 

X  homt^  The4to.  "tomb."    Corrected  by  Mr.  Collier, 
Introd.  to  The  Tempest,  p.  11,  Shakftpeare,  ed.  1858. 

S  But  mark  me  mor(\  The  4to.  g^ves  this  to  Bohan. 

I  fiatterrrs]  The  4to.  "  flatteries." 

^  P«>fm<a<r]  The  4to.  "  Potentates." 

"*  A  Song"]  In  the  print«d  copies  of  o\ir  early  plays  tho 
"  Svng*  "  are  frequently  omitted. 


Count,  of  A.  Might  you  have  wealth  and  For- 
tune's richest  store? 
Ida.  Tet  would  I,  -might  I  choose,  be  honest- 
poor; 
For  she  that  sits  at  Fortune's  feet  a-low 
Is  sure  slie  shall  not  taste  a  further  woe. 
But  those  that  prank  on  top  of  Fortune's  ball 
Still  fear  a  change,  and,  fearing,  catch  a  falL 
Count,  of  A.  Tut,  foolish  maid,  each  one  con- 

temneth  need. 
Ida.  Good  reason  why,  they  know  not  good 

indeed. 
Count,  of  A.  Many,  marry,  then,  on  whom  dis- 
tress doth  lour. 
Ida.  Tos,  they  that  virtue  deem  an  hon^ 
dower. 
Madam,  by  right  this  world  I  may  compare 
Unto  my  work,  wherein  with  heedful  care 
Tho  heavenly  workman  plants  with  curious  hand. 
As  I  with  needle  draw  each  thing  on  land. 
Even  as  he  list  :  some  men  like  to  the  rose 
Are  foshiou'd  fresh ;  some  in  their  stalks  do  close, 
And,  bora,  do  sudden  die ;  some  are  but  weedi^ 
And  yet  from  them  a  secret  good  proceeds : 


«  Bob.'\  Not  in  the  4to. 
t  graves]  The4to.  "graue.' 
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I  with  my  needle,  if  I  plooBe,  may  blot 
The  fairest  rose  within  my  cambric  plot ; 
God  with  a  beck  can  change  each  worldly  thing, 
The  poor  to  rich/  the  beggar  to  the  king. 
What,  then,  hath  man  wherein  he  well  may  boast, 
Since  by  a  beck  he  lives,  a  lourf  is  lost  ? 

Count,  of  A,  Peace,  Ida,  here  are  strangers  near 
at  hand. 

Enttr  EuflTACE  with  Idten. 

Eutt.  Madam,  Ood  speed  I 
Count,  of  A,  I  thank  you,  gentle  squire. 
EuMt,  The  country  Countess  of  Northumberland 
Doth  greet  you  well,  and  hath  requested  me 
To  bring  these  letters  to  your  ladyship. 

[Delivtn  the  Idtert. 
Count,  of  A.  I  thank  her  honour,  and  yourself, 
my  friend.  [PeruMi  them. 

I  see  she  means  you  good,  brave  gentleman. — 
Daughter,  the  Lady  Elinor  salutes 
Yourself  as  well  as  me :  then  fur  her  sake 
Twere  good  you  entertained  that  courtier  well. 
IdcL  As  much  salute  as  may  become  my  sex. 
And  he  in  virtue  can  vouchsafe  to  tliiuk, 
I  yield  him  for  the  courteous  countess'  sake. — 
Qood  sir,  sit  down :  my  mother  here  and  I 
Count  time  misspent  an  endless  vanity. 

EutL  [attde.]  Beyond  report,  the  wit,  the  faur.J 
the  shape  ! — 
What  work  you  here,  fair  mistress  ?  may  I  see  it? 
Ida,  Qood  sir,  look  on :  how  like  you  this 

oompdct  ? 
EuMi,  Mcthioks  in  this  I  see  true  love  in  act :  v 
The  woodbines  with  their  leaves  do  sweetly  spread  A 
The  roses  blushing  prank  them  in  their  red ;         J 
Kg  flower  but  boasts  the  beauties  of  the  spring ;/ 
This  bird  hath  life  indeed,  if  it  could  Hing.         / 
It  means,  fair  mistress,  had  you  in  this  work  ? 
Ida,  My  needle,  sir. 
Enat,  In  needles,  then,  there  lurk§ 
Boino  hidden  grace,  I  deem,  beyond  my  reach. 
/io.  Not  grace  in  them,  good  sir,  but  those 

that  teach. 
EvM,  Say  that  your  needle  now  were  Cupid's 
sting,— 
[A9ide.'\  But,  ah,  her  eye  must  be  no  less, 
In  which  is  heaven  and  heavenlinoss, 


•  rich^  The4to.  "earth." 

t  lonrj  1.6.  frown.— Tho  4to.  "  lotior.**— The  Rov.  J. 
If  itford  (Otni.  Mag.  for  March  1833,  p.  217)  straugoly 
enooflrh  would  read  "flower." 

X  fair]  1.  e.  he^iuty. 

f  lurt]  The4to.  "lurkes,"— which  destroys  the  rhyme. 
Tbm  ooostnictton  is— <*  I  deem  there  lurk  *'=lurk*.) 


In  which  the  food  of  Ood  is  slmt, 
Whose  powers  the  purest  minds  do  glut  1 
Ida,  What  if  it  were  ? 
Eust,  Then  see  a  wondrous  thing ; 
I  fear  mo  you  would  paint  in  Tereus'*  heart 
Afifection  in  his  power  and  chiefest  parUf 
Ida.  Qood  Lord,  sir,  no !  for  hearts  but  pricked 
soft 
Are  wounded  sore,  for  so  I  hear  it  oft. 
East,  What  rocks  the  wound,:!:  where  but  your 
happy  eye 
May  make  him  live  whom  Jove  hath  judg'd  to  die? 
Ida.  Should  life  and  death  within  this  needle 
lurk, 
ril  prick  no  hearts,  1*11  prick  upon  my  work. 
Count,  of  A,  Peace,  Ida,  I  perceive  the  fox  at 

hand. 
Eutt.  The  fox !  why,  fetch  your  hounds,  and 

chase  him  hence. 
Count,  of  A.   0,  sir,  these  great  men  bark  at 
small  ofifence. 
Come,§  will  it  please  you  to  enter,  gentle  sirY 

[  Thejf  offer  to  go  out. 

Snter  Atexjkin  and  Buppkb. 

Ateu,  Stay,  courteous  ladies;  favour  me   so 
much 
As  to  discourse  a  word  or  two  apart. 

Count,  of  A,  Good  sir,  my  daughter  learns  this 
rule  of  me, 
To  shun  resort  and  strangers'  company ; 
For  some  are  shifting  mates  that  carry  letters, 
Some,  such  as  you,  too  good  because  our  bettors. 

SUp,  Now,  I  pray  you,  sir,  what  akin  are  you 
to  a  pickerel  ?|| 

Ateu,  Why,  knave? 

Slip.  By  my  troth,  sir,  because  I  never  knew  a 
proper  situation  fellow  of  your  pitch  fitter  to 
swallow  a  gudgeon. 

Ateu.  What  meanest  thou  by  this? 

Slip,  Shifting  fellow,  sir, — these  be  thy  words;^f 
shifting  fellow:  this  gentlewoman,  I  fear  me, 
knew  your  bringing  up. 

Ateu,  How  so? 

Slip.  Why,  sir,  your  father  was  a  miller,  that 
could  shift  for  a  peck  of  grist  in  a  bushel,  and 
you[*reJ  a  fair-spoken  gcntlemau,  that  can  get  more 


•  Tereui']  Tho  4to.  "  Tonous." 
t  part  J  Tho  4  to.  "parU." 
t  w>und]  Tho  4ta  "second.** 

S  Oeme,  &c.]  The  4to.  given  to  Ateukin  this  line;  in 
which  "to  "  seems  to  bo  an  interpolation, 
y  pickertl]  A  small  or  young  pike. 
%  thy  vwii»\  L  e.  the  words  which  describe  you. 
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land  by  a  lie  than  an  honeet  man  by  his  ready 
money. 

Aieu.  Caitiff,  what  sayeat  thou? 

Slip.  I  Bay,  sir,  that  if  Bhe  call  you  shifting 
knave,  you  shall  not  put  her  to  the  proof. 

Ateu,  And  why  1 

sup.  Because,  sir,  living  by  your  wit  as  you 
do,  shifting  \b  your  letters-patents :  *  it  were  a 
hard  matter  for  me  to  get  my  dinner  that  day 
wherein  my  master  had  not  sold  a  dozen  of 
devices,  a  case  of  cogs,  and  a  suit  of  shifts,  in 
the  morning.  I  speak  this  in  your  commenda- 
tion, sir,  and,  I  pray  you,  so  take  it 

Ateu,  If  I  live,  knave,  I  will  be  revenged. 
What  gentleman  would  entertain  a  rascal  thus  to 
derogate  from  his  honour  ? 

IdcL  My  lord,  why  are  you  thus  impatient  1 

AteiL  Not  angry,  Ida;  but  I  teach  this  knnve 
How  to  behave  himself  among  his  betters. — 
Behold,  fair  countess,  to  assure  your  stay, 
I  here  present  the  signet  of  the  king. 
Who  now  by  me,  fair  Ida,  doth  salute  you  : 
And  since  in  secret  I  have  certain  things 
In  his  behalf,  good  madam,  to  impart, 
I  crave  your  daughter  to  discourse  apart. 

Count,  of  A.  She  shall  in  humble  duty  be 
addrest  f 
To  do  his  highness'  will  in  what  she  may. 

Ida,    Now,  gentle  sir,  what  would  his  grace 
with  me  1 

Ateu.  Fair,  comely  nymph,  the  beauty  of  your 
face. 
Sufficient  to  bewitch  the  heavenly  powers, 
Hath  wrought  so  much  in  him  that  now  of  late 
He  finds  himself  made  captive  unto  love ; 
And  though  his  power  and  majesty  require 
A  straight  command  before  an  humble  suit. 
Yet  he  his  mightiness  doth  so  abase 
As  to  entreat  your  favour,  honest  maid. 

Ida*  Is  he  not  married,  sir,  unto  oiu*  queen  ? 

Ateu,  He  is. 

Ida,  And  are  not  they  by  God  accurs'd. 
That  sever  them  whom  he  hath  knit  in  one  ? 

Atetu  They  be:  what  then?  we  seek  not  to 
displace 
The  princess  from  her  scat,  but,  since  by  love 
The  king  is  made  your  own,  he:}:  is  resolv'd 


/ 


•  lettert-patentfi]  Such  was  the  phrRseolopry  of  tho  time 
(not,  as  wo  now  say,  '*  letters  patttU  ")•  So  in  Shakespeare's 
Il€niy  via,  act  iii.  ac.  2.,  "  Tied  it  hy  iHUrt-pfUoiU '' ;  and 
iu  his  Richard  it,  act  2.  so.  1.,  "Call  in  the  IdUrt-pattnU" 
&c. 

t  adflrtif]  i.  o.  prepared,  ready. 

X  he\  Tlio4to.  "shoo." 


In  private  to  accept  your  dalliance. 

In  spite  of  war,  watch,*  or  worldly  eya. 

Ida,  0,  how  he  talks,  as  if  he  should  not  diel 
As  if  that  Gh>d  in  justice  once  could  wink 
Upon  that  fault  I  am  asham'd  to  think  I 

A  feu.  Tut,  mistress,  man  at  first  was  bom  to  eir ; 
Women  are  all  not  foruiM  to  be  saints : 
'Tis  impious  for  to  kill  our  native  king. 
Whom  by  a  little  favour  we  may  save. 

Ida.  Better,  than  live  unchaste,  to  lief  in 
grave. 

Ateu,  He  shall  erect  your  state,  and  wed  yon 
well. 

Ida.  But  can  his  warrant  keep  my  soul  from 
hein 

A  teu.  He  will  enforce,  if  you  resist  his  loit. 

Id<i.  What  tho  4:1  the  world  may  shame  to  him 
To  bo  a  king  of  men  and  worldly  pelf,  [account^ 
Yet  hath  §  no  power  to  rule  and  guide  himsell 

Ateu,  1  know  you,  gentle  lady,  and  the  care 
Both  of  your  honour  and  his  grace's  health 
Makes  me  confusM  in  this  dangerous  state. 

Ida,  So  counsel  him,  but  soothe  thou  not  hiaim: 
'Tis  vain  allurement  that  doth  make  him  Iotv  : 
I  shame  to  hear,  be  you  asham'd  to  move. 

Count,  of  A.  1  see  my  daughter  grows  im- 
patient : 
I  fear  mc,  ho  pretends  ||  some  bad  intent. 

Ateu.  Will  you  despise  the   king  and  scon 
him  sol 

Idu.  In  all  allegiance  I  will  serve  his  grace, 
But  not  in  lust :  0,  how  I  blush  to  name  it ! 

Ateu.  [ofide.]  An  endless  work  is  thia :  how 
should  I  frame  it  ?  [Thq/  di^cowrte  privaieif. 

Slip.  0,  mistress,  may  I  turn  a  word  upon  70a  1 

Count.  ofA.^  Friend,  what  wilt  thoa  f 

SlJp.  0,  what  a  happy  gentlewoman  be  yov 
truly  !  tho  world  reports  this  of  you,  miatreH, 
that  a  man  can  no  sooner  come  to  your  boose 
but  the  butler  comes  with  a  black-jack  and  says, 
''  Welcome,  friend,  here'a  a  cup  of  the  best  for 
you":  verily,  mistress,  you  are  said  to  have  the 
best  ale  in  all  Scotland. 

Count,  of  A.  Sirrah,  go  fetch  him  drink. 

[Servant  bringi  drkUt. 
How  lik*at  thou  this! 

Slip.  Like  it,  mistress  !  why,  this  is  quiney 
quarie  pepper  do  watchet,  single  goby,  of  all  that 

•  vatck]  Qy.  *'OTvatch"1 
t  lir]  The4to«'liue." 

I  tho]  i.  e.  then. 

§  Yet  hath,  &c.  ]  The  4to.  giyes  this  line  to  Ateokln,  and 
reads  "  Yd  hath  to  povtr  no  ruU."  tic 

II  prdmds]  See  note  f,  p.  130,  first  coL 
^  Count.  o/A.]  Theito.  "Ateu," 
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ever  I  tasted.  I'll  prove  in  this  ale  and  toast  the 
compass  of  the  whole  world.  First,  this  is  the 
earth, — ^it  lies  *  in  the  middle,  a  fair  brown  toast, 
a  goodly  country  for  hungry  teeth  to  dwell  upon ; 
next,  this  is  the  sea,  a  fair  pool  for  a  dry  tongue 
to  fish  in :  now  oome  I,  and  seeing  the  world  is 
naught,  I  divide  it  thus;  and  because  the  sea 
cannot  stand  without  the  earth,  as  Aristotle 
aaith,  I  put  them  both  into  their  first  chaos, 
which  is  my  belly:  and  so,  mistress,  you  may 
see  your  ale  is  become  a  miracle. 

Etut,  A  merry  mate,  madam,  I  promise  you. 

Count,  of  A.  Why  sigh  you,  sirrah  1 

Slip.  Truly,  madam,  to  think  upon  the  world, 
which,  since  I  denounced  it,  keeps  such  a 
rumbling  in  my  stomach  that,  unless  your  cook 
give  it  a  counterbuff  with  some  of  your  roasted 
capons  or  beef,  I  fear  me  I  shall  become  a  loose 
body,  so  dainty,  I  think,  I  shall  neither  hold  fast 
before  nor  behind. 

Count  of  A.  Qo  take  him  in,  and  feast  this 
merry  swain. — 
Sirrah,  my  cook  is  your  physician; 

He  hath  a  purge  for  to  dii;e8t  t  the  world. 

[Exeunt  Supper  and  Servant. 

Aieu.  Will  you  not,  Ida,  grant  hiB  highness 

this? 
IdcL  As  I  have  said,  in  duty  I  am  his  : 
For  other  lawless  lusts  that  ill  beseem  him, 
I  cannot  like,  and  good  I  will  not  deem  him4: 
Count,  of  A,  IdS)  come  in : — and,  sir,  if  so  you 
please, 
Com«,  take  a  homely  widow's  entertain. 

Ida,  If  he  have  no  great  haste,  he  may  come 
nigh; 
If  haste,  though  he  be  gone,  I  will  not  cry. 

[Bxeunt  the  Commas  or  A&rav,  Ida,  and  Eustace. 

Ateu.  I  see  this  labour  lost,  my  hope  in  vain  ; 
Yet  will  I  try  another  drift  sgain.  [Exit, 


SCENE  II. 

Smitr,  OM  by  one,  the  Bisnop  or  St.  Andrews,  Douglas, 
IfosTOK,  and  othertf  one  taay;  Qukem  Dorothsa  with 
Na»o,|  anathtr  vay. 

Bp»  of  8t.  And.  [aside.]  0  wreck  of  common- 
weal, 0  wretched  state  ! 

•  K«JThc4to.  "Ues." 

t  digeet]  The4to.  "  disiest  ",~a  spelling  which  (as  well 
as  "  disgest ")  occurs  frequently  in  our  old  writers. 

I  *w»J  Qy  •"em?" 

f  Jfano]  The  4to.  "Dwarfos":  but  there  is  only  one 
sach  diminutive  person  in  the  play, — Naiio,  whom  Ateu- 
kin  has  presented  to  the  Queen :  see  first  speech,  p.  IM, 
fintcoL 


Doing,  [aside.]    0  hapless  flock  whereas*   the 

guide  is  blind  1 
Mort.[aside,]  0  heedless  youth  where  counsel 
is  despis'd  1  [They  all  are  in  a  mute, 

Q.  Dor,  Come,  pretty  knave,  and  prank  it  by 
my  side ; 
Lot's  see  your  best  attendance  out  of  hand. 
Nano,  Madam,  although  my  limbs  are  very 
small. 
My  heart  is  good ;  I'll  serve  you  therewithal. 
Q.  Dw.  How,  if  I  were  assail'd,  what  couldst 

thou  do  ? 
Nano.  Madam,  call  help,  and  boldly  fight  it 
Although  a  bee  bo  but  a  little  thing,  [too  : 

You  know,  fair  queen,  it  hath  a  bitter  sting. 
Q.  Dor  .How  couldst  thou  do  me  good,  were  I 

in  grief  1 
Nano,    Counsel,   dear    princess,    is   a  choice 
relief : 
Though  Nestor  wanted  force,  great  was  his  wit. 
And  though  I  am  but  weak,  my  words  are  fit 
Bp,  of  SL  And.  [aside.]  Like  to  a  ship  upon  the 
ocean-seas. 
Tost  in  the  doubtful  stream,  without  a  helm, 
Such  is  a  monarch  without  good  advice. 
I  am  o'erbeard:  cast  rein  upon  thy  tongue ; 
Andrews,  beware ;  reproof  will  breed  a  scar. 
Mor,  Qood  day,  my  lord. 
Bp.  of  St.  And.  Lord  Morton,  well  y-met — 
Whereon  deems  t  Lord  Douglas  all  this  while  1 
Doug,  Of  that  which  yours  and  my  poor  heart 
doth  break. 
Although  fear  shuts  our  mouths,  we  dare  not 
speak. 
Q.  Dor,  [aside.]  What  mean  these  princes  sadly 
to  consult  1 
Somewhat,  I  fear,  betideth  them  amiss. 
They  are  so  pale  in  looks,  so  vex'd  in  mind. — 
In  happy  hour,  ye  X  noble  Scottish  peers, 
Have  I  encounter'd  you :  what  makes  you  mourn  f 
Bp,  of  St,  And,U  we  with  patience  may  at- 
tention §  gain. 
Your  grace  shall  know  the  cause  of  all  our 
grief. 
Q,  Dor,  Speak  on,  good  father ;  come  and  sit 
by  me: 
I  know  thy  care  is  for  the  common  good. 
Bp,  of  St.  And.  As  fortune,  mighty  princess, 
rearoth  some 
To  high  estate  and  place  in  commonweal, 

•  vherea*]  i.  c.  where. 

t  d(tnu]  Qy.  "drcamfl"? 

1  yej  The  4to.  **  the." 

§  atttntion]  Tho4to.  "attontiue." 
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Su  by  divine  bequest  to  tbem  is  lent 
A  riper  judgment  and  more  Beorching  eye. 
Whereby  they  may  discern  the  common  harm ; 
For  where  our  fortunes*  in  the  world  are  most. 
Where  all  our  profits  rise  and  still  encrease, 
There  is  our  mind,  thereon  we  meditate. 
And  what  we  do  partake  of  good  advice, 
That  we  employ  for^ concern  the  same. 
To  this  intent,  these  nobles  and  myself, 
That  are,  or  should  be,  eyes  of  commonweal, 
Seeing  his  highness*  reckless  course  of  youth, 
His  lawless  and  unbridled  Yoiu  in  love. 
His  too  intentive  trust  to  flatterers, 
His  abject  oare  of  counsel  and^Gis  friends, 
Cannot  but  grieve ;  and  since  we  cannot  draw 
His  eye  or  judgment  to  discern  his  faults, 
Since  we  have  spoke  t  and  counsel  is  not  heard, 
I,  for  my  part, — let  others  as  they  list, — 
Will  leave  the  court,  and  leave  him  to  his  will, 
Lest  with  a  ruthful  eye  I  should  behold 
His  overthrow,  which,  sore  I  fear,  is  nigh,     [love, 
Q.  Dor,  Ah  father,  are  you  so  estranged  from 
From  due  allegiance  to  your  prince  and  land, 
To  leave  your  king  when  most  he  needs  your 
The  thrifty  husbandmen  are  never  wont,    [help? 
That  see  their  lands  unfruitful,  to  forsake  them ; 
But  when  the  mould  is  barren  and  unapt. 
They  toil,  they  plough,  and  make  the  follow  JEat : 
The  pilot  in  the  dangerous  seas  is  known ; 
In  calmer  waves  the  silly  sailor  strives. 
Are  you  not  members,  lords,  of  commonweal. 
And  can  your  head,  your  dear  anointed  king. 
Default,  ye  lords,  except  yourselves  do  fail? 
0,  stay  your  steps,  return,  and  counsel  him  ! 

J)ou{/.  Men  seek  not  moss  upon  a  rolling  stone, 
Or  water  from  the  sieve,  or  fire  from  ice, 
Or  comfort  from  a  reckless  monarch's  hands. 
Madam,  he  sets  us  light  that  serv'd  in  court. 
In  place  of  credit,  in  his  father's  days  : 
If  wo  but  enter  presence  of  his  grace. 
Our  payment  is  a  fruwn,  a  scoff,  a  frump  ;  t 
Whilst  flattering  Quatho  §  pranks  it  by  his  side, 
Soothing  the  careless  king  in  his  misdeeds  : 
And  if  your  grace  consider  your  estate. 
His  life  should  urge  you  too,  if  all  be  true. 
Q.  Dor.  Why,  Douglas,  why  ? 
J)ou{/,  As  if  you  have  not  hoard 


•  our  fortune*]  Mr.  Collier's  cotijocturo,  Introd.  to  the 
Tanptti,  p.  11,  Hfiokefpeare,  ed.  18 J8. — The  4to.  "impor- 
tunes." 

t  spnle2  Thc4to.  "spake." 

I  frump]  i.  e.  flout. 

S  Onatho]  i.  o.  Atcukin  :^^ur  autlior  appears  to  liave 
wavered  between  these  two  names ;  see  post.  {Gaatho  is 
the  parasite  iu  the  Euuuchm  of  Terence.) 


His  lawless  love  to  Ida  grown  of  late. 

His  careless  estimate  of  your  estate. 

Q.  D'jr,  Ah  Douglas,  thou  misconstru*at  *  hii 

intent ! 

^e  doth  but  tempt  his  wife,  he  tries  my  love : 

(  This  injury  pertains  to  me,  not  you.f 

/  The  king  is  yoimg ;  and  if  he  step  awry, 

/  He  may  amend,  and  I  will  love  him  still. 

Should  we  disdain  our  vines  because  they  spnmt 

Before  their  time  ?  or  yoimg  men,  if  they  strain 

Beyond  their  reach  1  No ;  vines  that  bloom  and 

spread 

Do  promise  fruits,  and  young  men  that  are  wild 

In  age  grow  wise.    My  friends  and  Scottiah  peer^ 

If  that  an  English  princess  may  prevail. 

Stay,  stay  with  him :  lo,  how  my  zealous  prayer 

Is  plead  with  tears !  fie,  peers,  will  you  benoe  f 

Bp.  of  St.  And.  Madam,  'tis    virtue   in    your 

grace  to  plead ; 

But  we,  that  see  his  vain  untoward  course, 

Cannot  but  fly  the  fire  before  it  bum. 

And  shun  the  court  before  wo  see  his  fall. 

Q.  Dor.  Will  you  not  stay?  then,  lordings,  fiue 

you  welL 

Though  you  forsake  your  king,  the  heavens,  I 

hope, 

Will  favour  him  through  mine  incessant  prayer. 

Nana.  Content  you,  madam;   thus  old  Ovid 

sings, 

'Tis  foolish  to  bewail  recureless  J  things. 

Q.  Dor.  Peace,  dwarf ;§  these  words  my  patience 

move. 

Nano.  Although  you  charm  my  speech,  charm 

not  my  love. 

[Exeunt  Queeb  and  Vaxo. 

Enter  the  King  of  Scots  ;  Vie  Nobles  ||,  tpying  kirn  om 
they  are  abo^ut  to  yo  off^  TdLurn. 

K,  of  Scots.  Douglas,  how  now  !  why  changest 
thou  tliy  clieer  ? 


•  mUconftru'ft]  The  4to.  *'mi8Constre«t",— our  early 
authors  fre(]ueutly  writing  confUr  and  mUcomtfr:  but 
they  are  seldom  consistent,  writing  in  other  pLices  coH' 
gtrue  and  mu/coiistruc ;  compare,  in  the  present  i^ay,  p^ 
189,  sec.  col. 

"  Thy  virtues  shall  be  coru^ruid  to  vice  " ; 
and,  in  Pamlodo,  as  cited  in  the  Account  of  Greene  and  kit 
Writings,  p.  41,  "lie  then  began  to  measure  all  their 
actions,  and  to  misconstrue  of  their  too  priuate  familiari- 
tie,"  Ac. 

f  not  you]  The  4to.  "not  to  you.*' 

t  recureUrr]  i.e.  irrecoverable. 

§  (Zvur/J  An  epitlict  belonging  to  this  word  would 
seem  to  have  dn>pt  out. 

II  Enter  the  King  of  Scot4t ;  the  Noble*.  Ac.]  The  4to. 
"Enter  the  King  of  Scots,  Arius,  the  noUet  spvwg  A«m> 
returnee." 
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Doug.  Mj  private  troubles  are  so  great,  my 
liege, 
As  I  must  crave  your  license  for  a  while. 
For  to  intend  mine  own  afiBiirs  at  boma 
K.  of  Scots,  You  may  depart     [Exit  Douglas. 

But  wby  is  Morton  sad? 
Mar.  The  like  occasion  doth  import  me  too, 
So  I  desire  your  grace  to  give  me  leave. 

K.  of  Scoti.  Well,  sir,  you  may  betake  you  to 
your  ease.  [Exit  Morton. 

[Aside.]  When  such  grim  sirs  are  gone,  I  see  no  let 
To  work  my  wilL 

Bp.  of  St  And*  What,  like  the  eagle,  then, 
With  often  flight  wilt  thou  thy  feathers  lose  1 
O  king,  canst  thou  endure  to  see  thy  court 
Of  finest  wits  and  judgments  dispossess' d. 
Whilst  cloaking  craft  with  soothing  climbs  so 
As  each  bewails  ambition  is  so  bad  ?  [high 

Thy  father  left  thee  with  estate  and  crown, 
A  learned  council  to  direct  thy  course  f : 
These  carelessly,  0  king,  thou  Ciistest  off 
To  entertain  a  train  of  sycophants. 
Thou  well  mayst  see,  although  thou  wilt  not  see, 
That  every  eye  and  ear  both  sees  and  hears 
The  certain  signs  of  thine  incontinence. 
Thou  art  allied  unto  the  English  king 
By  marriage ;  a  happy  friend  indeed, 
If  usM  well,  if  not,  a  mighty  foe. 
Tbinketh  your  grace,  he  can  endure  and  brook 
To  have  a  partner  in  his  daughter's  love  ? 
Thinketh  your  grace,  the  grudge  of  privy  wrongs 
Will  not  procure  him  change  his  smiles  to  threats? 
O,  be  not  blind  to  good  1  call  home  your  lords. 
Displace  these  flattering  Gnathoes,  drive  them 

hence ; 
LoTe  and  with  kindness  take  your  wedlock  wife ; 
Or  else,  which  God  forbid,  I  fear  a  change : 
Sin  cannot  thrive  in  courts  without  a  plague. 
K,  of  Scots,  Go  pack  thou  too,  imless   thou 
mend  thy  talk : 
On  pain  of  death,  proud  bishop,  get  you  gone, 
Unless  you  headless  mean  to  hop  away. 

Bp,  of  St  And.X  Thou  God  of  heaven  prevent 
my  country's  fall !  [Exit  mth  otfier  Nobles. 
JT.  of  Scots.  These  stays  and  lets  to  pleasure 
plague  my  thoughts, 
Forcing  my  grievous  wounds  anew  to  bleed : 
But  care  that  hath  transported  me  so  far. 
Fair  Ida,  is  dispers'd  in  thought  of  thee, 
I 

•  JBp.  o/St.  And.]  The  4to.  "  8.  Atton." ;  but  it  in  plaia,  | 
ttma  the  King's  reply,  that  the  Bishop  of  St  Andrews  ia  i 
tbeapeaker. 

t  caune]  The  4to.  '•  court" 

t  Bp.  of  St.  And.]  The4to.  "8.  Atten." 


Whose  answer  yields  mo  life  or  breeds  my  death. 
Yond  comes  the  messenger  of  weal  or  woe. 

Snter  Ateukin.* 
Ateukin,  what  news  ? 

Ateu.  The  adamant,  0  king,  will  not  be  fil*d 
But  by  itself,  and  beauty  that  exceeds 
By  some  exceeding  favour  must  be  wrought. 
Ida  is  coy  as  yet,  and  doth  repine. 
Objecting  marriage,  honour,  fear,  and  death : 
She's  holy-wise  and  too  precise  for  me. 
K.  of  Scots.  Are  these  thy  fruits  of  wit,t  thy 
sight  in  arty 
Thine  eloquence,  thy  policy,  thy  drift, — 
To  mock  thy  prince?  Then, caitiff,  pack  thee  hence, 
And  let  me  die  devoured  in  my  love. 
A  teu.  Good  Lord,  how  rage  gainsayeth  reason's 
power  I 
My  dear,  my  gracious,  and  belovM  prince. 
The  essence  of  my  soul  tt  my  god  on  earth. 
Sit  down  aud  rest  yourself:  appease  your  wrath. 
Lest  with  a  frown  ye  wound  me  to  the  death. 
0,  that  I  were  included  in  my  grave, 
That  either  now,  to  save  my  prince's  life, 
Must  counsel  cruelty,  or  lose  my  king  1 
K.  of  Scots.  Why,   sirrah,  is  there    means  to 

move  her  mind  ? 
Ateu.  0,  should  I  not  offend  my  royal  liege, — 
K.  of  Scots.  Tell  all,  spare  naught,  so  I  may 

gain  my  love. 
Ateu.  Alas,  my  sou],  why  art  thou  torn  in  twain, 
For  fear  thou  talk  a  thing  that  should  displease  ! 
K.  of  Scots.  Tut,  speak  whatso  thou  wilt,   I 

pardon  thee. 
Ateu.  How  kind  a  word,  how  courteous  is  his 
grace  1 
Who  would  not  die  to  succour  such  a  kingi 
My  liege,  this  lovely  maid  of  modest  mind 
Could  well  incline  to  love,  but  that  she  fears 
Fair  Dorothea's  power :  your  grace  doth  know, 
Your  wedlock  is  a  mighty  let  to  love. 
Were  Ida  sure  to  be  your  wedded  wife,    [mand  : 
That  then  the  twig  would  bow  you  might  com- 
Ladies  love  presents,  pomp,  and  high  estate. 
K.  of  Scots.  Ah  Ateukin,  how  should  we  dis- 
place §  this  let  ? 
Ateu.  Tut,  mighty  prince, — 0,  that  I  might  be 
whist !  II 


V 


•  Atad-in]  The  4to.  "Guato.**  Boo  note  j,  p.  200,  firat 
col. 

t  teit]  Tho4to.  "wita.- 

t  $oul]  The  4to.  "sute."— Corrected  by  Mr.  Collier,  In- 
trod.  to  The  Tempett^  p.  11,  Sknktgptartt  ed.  1858. 

f  ditplace]  Tho4to.  "  display. " 

II  ¥>hiti\  i.  e.  Bilent 
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JT.  of  Scott,  Why  dallient  thou  1 

Aiett.  I  will  not  move  my  prince ; 
I  will  prefer  his  safety  'fore  my  life. 
Hear  me,  0  king  I  *tdB  Dorothea's  death 
Must  do  you  good. 

K,  ofScoU,  What,  murder  of  my  queen  I 
Tet,  to  eojoy  my  loYe,  what  is  my  queen  1 
O,  but  my  vow  and  promise  to  my  queen  ! 
Ay,  but  my  hope  to  gain  a  &irer  queen : 
With  how  contrarious  thoughts  am  I  withdrawn  1 
Why  linger  I  twizt  hope  and  doubtful  fear  1 
If  Dorothea  die,  will  Ida  love  ? 

Ateu,  She  will,  my  lord. 

K,  of  Scots.  Then  let  her  die :  devise,  advise 
the  means ; 
All  likes  me  well  that  lends  me  hope  in  love. 

Atcu,  What,  will  your  grace  consent  ?  then  let 
me  work. 
There's  here  in  court  a  Frenchman,  Jaques  call'd, 
A  fit  performer  of  our  enterprise, 
Whom  I  by  gifts  and  promise  will  corrupt 
To  slay  the  queen,  so  that  your  grace  will  seal 
A  warrant  for  the  man,  to  save  his  life. 

K,  of  Scots.  Naught  shall  he  want;  write  thou, 
and  I  will  sign  : 
And,  gentle  Gnatho,*  if  my  Ida  yield. 
Thou  shalt  have  what  thou  wilt;  I'll  give  thee 

straight 
A  barony,  an  earldom  for  reward. 


Ateu.  Frolic,  young  king,  the  lass  shall  be  you 
own: 
m  make  her  blithe  and  vranton  by  my  wit. 


Enter  Bohan  with  Obsbov. 

Boh,  So,  Oberon,  now  it  begins*  to  work  in  kind. 
The  ancient  lords  by  leaving  him  alonOyi* 
Disliking  of  his  humours  and  despite,^ 
Lot  him  run  headlong,  till  his  flatterers, 
Soliciting  §  his  thoughts  of  lawless  ||  lust 
With  vile  persuasions  and  alluring  words, 
Make  him  make  way  by  murder  to  his  wilL 
Judge,  fairy  king,  hast  heard  a  greater  ill  1 

Ober.  Nor  seen  IT  more  virtue  in  a  country  maid. 
I  tell  thee,  Bohan,  it  doth  make  me  sorry,** 
To  think  the  deeds  the  king  means  to  perform. 

Boh,  To  change  that  humour,  stand  and  see 
the  rest : 
I  trow  my  son  Slipper  will  show 's  a  jest. 

Enter  Suppsb  with  a  companion^  boy  or  wenoh,  dtmekig 
a  hornpipe,  and  dance  <nU  offtun. 

Now  after  this  beguiling  of  our  thoughtSy 
And  changing  them  fix>m  sad  to  better  glee. 
Let's  to  our  cell,  and  sit  and  see  the  rest^ 
For,  I  believe,  tliis  jig  wiU  prove  no  jest. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  L 
Enter  Slippzr  one  tray,  and  Sir  Bartram  another  tray. 

Sir  Bar.  Ho,  fellow  1  stay,  and  let  me  speak 
with  thee. 

Slip,  Fellow  1  friend,  thou  dost  abuse  t  me ; 
I  am  a  gentleman. 

Sir  Bar.  A  gentleman  !  how  so  1 

Slip.  Why,  I  rub  horses,  sir. 

Sir  Bar,  And  what  of  that  ? 

Slip.  O  simple-witted  !  mark  my  reason.  They 
that  do  good  service  in  the  commonweal  are 
gentlemen;  but  such  as  rub  horses  do  good 
service  in  the  commonweal,  ergo,  tarbox,  master 
courtier,  a  horse-keeper  is  a  gentleman. 

Sir  Bar,  Here  is  overmuch  wit,  in  good  earnest. 
But,  sirrah,  where  is  thy  master? 

SUp.  Neither  above  ground  nor  under  ground, 

*  Onatko]  Bee  note  f ,  p.  200,  first  coL 
t  aJbuee]  The4to.  "disbuse." 


drawing  out  red  into  white,  swallowing  that  down 
without  chawing  that  was  never  made  without 
treading. 

Sir  Bar.  Why,  where  is  he,  then  t 

Slip.  Why,  in  his  cellar,  drinking  a  cap  of  neat 
and  brisk  claret  in  a  bowl  of  silver.  O,  air,  the 
wine  runs  trillill  down  his  throat,  which  cost  tiie 


•begins]  Qy.  "gins"? 
t  alone]  The  4to.  "allue.** 
X  detpite]  The  4to.  "  reapight." 

I  Soliciting]  The  excellent  correction  of  Walker.  CrU, 
Exam,  of  the  text  of  Shakeepeart,  Aa,  ii.  849 :  "read**,  he 
SAys,  "  Soliciting  (in  the  old  Latin  sense,  as  frequent  in 
the  writers  of  that  age)."— The  4to.  **  Sweeting ;  **  which 
Mr.  Collier  (Preface  to  CoUridg^t  Seven  Leehartt  on  Shmtt- 
tpeare  and  Milton,  Ac,  p.  cxvi.)  "has  no  doubt*'  Is  a 
misprint  for  "  StUting." 

II  lavleu]  Mr.  Collier's  correction.  it6i  ntpm.— The  4toi 
"luuklesse." 

H  seen]  The  4to.  "send." 
•*  «onyJ  The  4ta  "  menie." 
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poor  yintner  many  a  ttamp  before  it  was  made. 
But  I  must  hence,  sir,  I  have  haste. 

Sir  Bar,  Why,  whither  now,  I  prithee  1 

Slip,  Faith,  sir,  to  Sir  Silvester,  a  knight,  hard 
by,  upon  my  master's  errand,  whom  I  must  cer- 
tify this,  that  the  lease  of  East  Spring  shall  be 
confirmed :  and  therefore  must  I  bid  him  provide 
trash,  for  my  master  is  no  friend  without  money. 

Sir  Bar.  [aside.]  This  is  the  thing  for  which  I 
su'd  so  long, 
This  is  the  lease  which  I,  by  Onatho's  *  means, 
Sought  to  possess  by  patent  from  the  king ; 
But  he,  injurious  man,  who  lives  by  crafts. 
And  sells  king^s  favours  for  who  will  give  most, 
Hath  taken  bribes  of  me,  yet  covertly 
Will  sell  away  the  thing  pertains  to  me : 
But  I  have  found  a  present  help,  I  hope. 
For  to  prevent  his  purpose  and  deceit. — 
Stay,  gentle  friend. 

Slip.  A  good  word;  thou  hast  won  me:  this 
word  is  like  a  warm  caudle  +  to  a  cold  stomach. 

Sir  Bar.  Sirrah,  wilt    thou,    for    money  and 
reward. 
Convey  me  certain  letters,  out  of  hand. 
From  out  thy  master's  pocket  ? 

Slip.  Will  I,  sir]  why,  were  it  to  rob  my  father, 
hang  my  mother,  or  any  such  like  trifles,  I  am  at 
your  commandment,  sir.  What  will  you  give  me, 
airl 

Sir  Bar,  A  hundred  pounds. 

SUp.  I  am  your  man  :  give  me  earnest.  I  am 
dead  at  a  pocket,  sir ;  why,  I  am  a  lifter,  master, 
by  my  occupation. 

Sir  Bar.  A  lifter !  what  is  that  1 

Slip.  Why,  sir,  I  can  lift  a  pot  as  well  as  any 
man,  and  pick  a  purse  as  soon  as  any  thief  in 
my  country. 

Sir  Bar,  Why,  fellow,  hold ;  hero  is  earnest, 
ten  pound  to  assure  thee.  [Gives  money.]  Qo, 
despatch,  and  bring  it  me  to  yonder  tavern  thou 
Meet ;  and  assure  thyself,  thou  shalt  both  have 
thy  akin  full  of  wine  and  the  rest  of  thy  money. 

SUp,  I  will,  sir. — Now  room  for  a  gentleman, 
my  masters  t  who  gives  me  money  for  a  fair  new 
angel,  a  trim  new  angel  1  [Exeunt  severally. 


SCENE  II. 
Stder  AirDBEW  and  Purveyor. 
Put.  Sirrah,  I  must  needs  have  your  master's 
horses :  the  king  cannot  be  unRerved. 

*  anatko'a\  8oe  noto  {,  p  200,  fint  coL 
t  wudU]  The  4to.  "  candle." 


where^-^ 


And,  Sirrah,  you  must  needs  go  without  them, 
because  my  master  must  be  served. 

Par.  Why,  I  am  the  king's  purveyor,  and  I 
tell  thee  I  will  have  them. 

And.  I  am  Ateukuij  servant,  Siguier  Andrew, 
and  I  say,  thou  shalt  not  have  them, 

Put.  E.eTVi*a  my  ticket,  deny  it  if  thou 
darest. 

And.  There  is  the  stable,  fetch  them  out  if 
thou  darest. 

Pur.  Sirrah,  sirrah,  tame  your  tongue,  lest  I 
make  you. 

A  nd.  Sirrah,  sirrah,  hold  your  hand,  lest  I  bum  * 
you. 

Pur.  I  tell  thee,  thy  master's  geldings  are 
good,  and  therefore  fit  for  the  king. 

And.  I  tell  thee,  my  master's  horses  have 
galled  backs,  and  therefore  cannot  fit  the  king. 
Purveyor,  purveyor,  purvey  thee  of  more  wit : 
darest  thou  presume  to  wrong  my  Lord  Atenkin, 
being  the  chiefest  man  in  court  ? 

Pur.  The  more  unhappy  commonweal 
flatterers  are  chief  in  court. 

And.  What  sayest  thou  1 

Put.  I  say  thou  art  too  presumptuous,  and  the 
officers  shall  school  thee. 

And,  A  fig  for  them  and  thee,  purveyor  1  they 
seek  a  knot  in  a  ring  that  would  wrong  my 
master  or  his  servants  in  this  court. 

Bttttr  Jaqussl 

Pur.  The  world  is  at  a  wise  pass  when  nobility 
is  afraid  of  a  flatterer. 

Jctq.  Sirrah,  what  be  you  that  'parley  contre 
Monsieur  my  Lord  Ateukin  ?  en  honne  foif  prate 
you  against  Sir  Altesse,  me  maka  your  tile  to  leap 
from  your  shoulders,  par  mafoi  c*yferai-je. 

And.  0,  signior  captain,  you  show  yourself  a 
forward  and  friendly  gentleman  in  my  master's 
behalf:  I  will  cause  him  to  thank  you. 

Jaq,  PoUron,  speak  me  one  parola  against  my 
hen  fftniilhomme,  1  shall  estramp  your  guts,  and 
thump  your  backa,  that  you  no  point  manage  this 
ten  ours. 

Pur.  Sirrah,  come  open  me  the  stable,  and  let 
me  have  the  horses : — and,  fellow,  for  all  your 
French  brags,  I  will  do  my  duty. 

And.  Ill  make  garters  of  thy  guts,  thou  villain, 
if  thou  enter  this  office. 

Jaq.  Mori  Dieu,  take  me  that  cappa  pour  votre 
l<ibeur:  be  gone,  villain,  in  the  morL  [Exit, 

Pur.  What,  will  you  resist  me,  theni  well,  the 
council,  fellow,  shall  know  of  your  insolency. 

*  6iim]  L  6.  Btrika,  beat. 
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And.  Tall  Uum  what  tbou  vilt,  and  eat  that  1 
can  beat  apare  from  my  baok-parts,  and  got  ;oa 
gone  with  a  veugeance.  [Exit  Furrejor. 

A  tea.  Andrtw, 
And.  Sirl 

Atai.  Where  be  laj  writiugs  I  put  in  m; 
pocket  laat  Diglit ! 

And.  Which,  air!  jour  annotationB  upon  Ua-. 


Ateu.  Ho,  air;  the  letteiB-patentBt  for  Eaat 
Spring. 

And.  Vfby,  sir,  you  talk  wonden  to  mo,  if  you 
•tk  that  qaEBtioo. 

AUn.  Yea,  sir,  and  vill  work  wonden  too 
with  f  you,  unleiB  you  find  them  out:  villajo, 
■earch  me  tLem  out,  and  bring  tham  mo,  or  thou 
art  but  dead. 

And.  A  terrible  word  in  the  latter  end  of  a 
Msaious.  Uaater,  ware  you  in  your  right  wiU 
yeatemigbt ) 

Al^u.  Do8t  thou  doubt  itf 

And.  Ay,  and  why  not^  airt  for  the  greatest 
elerka  are  not  the  wiseat,  and  a  fool  may  dance 
in  a  hood,  aa  well  aa  a  wise  man  in  a  bare  &ock  : 
beBidea,8uch  aa  give  themaclTee  to  pLilautia,$  ex 
you  do,  master,  are  >o  choleric  of  complexion 
that  ttiat  which  they  bum  in  fire  over  night 
they  aeek  for  with  fury  tlie  nait  morning.  Ah, 
I  take  care  of  your  worship  !  thia  commoDweol 
should  have  a  great  lo>a  of  ao  good  a  member  aa 
you  are. 

Atta,  Thou  flattereit  me. 

And.  la  it  flutter;  in  me,  air,  to  apmk  ;ou 
fiur!  what  ia  it,  then,  in  yon  to  dully  with  the 
king  I 

Attn.  Arc  you  prating,  knave  T  I  will  teach 
you  better  nurture.  Is  tiiia  tho  cure  ;ou  have 
of  m;  wardrobe,  of  my  accounts,  and  matters  of 
trust t 

And,  Why,  alaa,  air,  in  times  past  your  gar- 
ments have  been  so  well  iuhahited  aa  your 
tenants  would  give  no  place  to  it  moth  to  mangle 
them ;  but  since  you  are  grown  greiitcr,  and  your 
garmcnta  more  fine  and  gay,  if  your  gnnnonta 
are  not  fit  for  hoapitulity,  blame  your  pride  and 

•  ^(wtii]  Thelto.  "Gnato,''    Bee  note  ).  p.  MO.  &nt 

I  tillcr*pBtmlii]  Boo  not*  *,  p.  IBS,  finl  coL 

I  pkilautw]  I.  e.  tuin!;  i»ir-IoTe.-Ths  4to.  "  PLu- 
Imnlla."— CorrertKi  tiy  Mr.  Colltsr,  Frebcs  to  G)HiTJiM'j 
&HI1  Zutuni  ir*  S/tatUfan  and  MUlon,  p.  ciTtL 


commend  my  cleanlinees :  aa  for  your  writings,  I 

am  not  for  them,  nor  they  for  me. 
Alea.  Villuin,  go  fly,  find  them  out :  if  thou 

lossat  thsm,  thou  losost  my  credit. 
And.  Alaa,  air,  can  I  loie  that  you  never  hadi 
Aien.  Sny  you  so!  then  hold,  feel  you  that  you 

never  felt,  [BeaU  Aim. 

Runtfr  Jaqueb. 

Jai].  0  tnonnVur,  ayei  patience;  pardon  your 
pauvre  valet .-  me  l>o  at  your  cominundmcnt. 

Ateu.  Sguior  Joquea,  well  met;  you  elmll 
command  me. — Simh,  go  cuuae  my  writinga  be 
proclaimed  in  the  niarket-plnce;  promise  a  great 
reward  to  them  that  fiud  them  :  look  where  I 
supped  and  everywhere. 

And,  I  will,  air. — Now  are  two  knaves  well 
met,  and  tlireo  well  parted :  if  you  conceive 
mine  enigma,  gentlemen,*  what  shull  1  be,  thenl 
faith,  a  plain  harp-sliilling.t  [EriL 

Ateii,   Sieur  Jaqnes,  this  our  happy  meeting 
hinders  t 
Tour  friends  and  me  of  cnre  and  grievous  toil; 
For  I  that  took  into  dceerta  of  men, 
And  *ee  among  the  soldiors  in  this  court 
A  noble  forward  mind,  and  Judgo  tbennr. 
Cannot  but  teek  the  means  to  raise  thsnubp 
Who  merit  credit  in  the  commonweal.  V 
To  this  intent,  friend  JaqueB,  I  have  fonnd 
A  menus  to  moko  you  great,  and  wcll-eateem'd 
Both  with  the  king  and  with  the  beet  in  court; 
For  I  C8pj  in  jou  u  valiant  mind, 
Which  makes  me  love,  admire,  and  honour  you. 
To  thifl  intCHt,  if  80  your  trust,  and  faith. 
Your  secrecy  be  equsl  with  your  force, 
I  will  impart  a  service  to  thyself. 
Which  if  thou  dost  effect,  tlio  kiog,  myself. 
And  what  or  he,  und  I  with  him,  can  work. 
Shall  be  employ 'd  in  what  thou  wilt  desire. 

Jaq.  Ma  Bweoru  by  my  ten  Ikiqcs,  my  aignior, 
to  be  loyal  to  your  lordship's  inteota,  aflsin; 

cotned  fur  tho  iiac  m'  Ireland,  and  woa  not  worth  iuu» 

'■  I^ka  to  an  otiii' '  Orjiliiiuii  can  xhe  pla;  I 

ViHin  lier  /rtbl^  Adrpr,  whuH  biIuct  hound  | 

Tiicbnunta  tlie  mijo,  and  stiiHlci  the  hart  away ;  i 

Kor  honllj  •sa  d-  ccjt  therein  be  found.  | 

Altbooicli  '"ch  niuMqugtumsaghillmscMt, 
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yea,  my  nwrueigneur,  que  non  ferai-ye  pour  your 
pleasure  ?  ♦  By  my  sworda,  mo  be  no  babUlard.f 

Ateu.  Then  hoping  on  thy  truth,  I  prithee  see 
How  kind  Ateukin  is  to  forward  theo.t 
Hold,  {[fiinng  numey]  take  this  eametft-penny  of 

my  love. 
And  mark  my  words ;  the  king,  by  me,  requires 
No  slender  service,  Jaques,  at  thy  hands. 
Thou  must  by  privy  practice  make  away 
The  queen,  fsar  Dorothea,  as  she  sleeps, 
Or  how  thou  wilt,  so  she  be  done  tp  death : 
Thou  shalt  not  want  promotion  here  in  court. 
j^Jaq,  Stabba  the  woman  !  par  ma  foi,  monseig- 
kew,jne  thrusta  my  weapon  into  her  belly,  bo 
Sme   may  be  guard  par  le  roi,      Me  de  your 
f  service :  but  me  no  be  hanged  pour  my  labour] 

Ateu,  Thou  shalt  have  warrant,  Jaques,  from 
the  king : 
None   shall    outface,   gainsay,   and  wrong   my 

friend. 
Do  not  I  love  thee,  Jaques  ?  fear  not,  then  : 
I  tell  thee,  whoso  toucheth  thee  in  aught 
Shall  injure  me :  I  love,  I  tender  thee : 
Thou  art  a  subject  fit  to  serve  his  grace. 
Jaques,  I  had  a  written  warrant  once, 
But  that  by  great  misfortune  late  is  lost. 
Come,  wend  we  to  Saint  Andrews,  where  his 

grace 
Is  now  in  progress,  where  he  shall  assure 
Thy  safety,  and  confirm  thee  to  the  act. 

Jaq.  We  will  attend  yoiu-  nobleness.    [ExewU. 


^  Cy^  SCENE  ni. 

JjhUtr  QuESV  DoROTHKA,  SiR  Bartram,  Nako,  Ross, 

J      Q.  Dor,  Thy  credit,  Bartram,  in  the  Scottish 
f  court, 

^     Thy  reverend  years,  the  strictness  of  thy  vows, 
f     All  these  are  means  sufficient  to  persuade ; 
-  ^  But  love,  the  faithful  link  of  loyal  hearts. 
That  hath  possession  of  my  constant  mind, 
Exiles  all  dread,  subdueth  vain  suspect. 
/Rethinks  no  craft  should  harbour  in  that  breast 
VK^ere  majesty  and  virtue  are  install'd : 
Hethink[B]  my  beauty  should  not  cause  my  death. 
Sir  Bar.  How  gladly,  sovereign  princess,  would 
I  err. 


t 


•  jffo,  my  monjteiffneurf  que  non  ftrai-je  pour  your  ptea' 
tUTt  /]  The  4to.  ••  yt  my  numtignleur^  qui  non  /tra  io  pour, 
YttkpUtumref" 

t  babUlard]  The  4to.  "bablo  Lords." 

t  tket\  The  AUk  '*mee.'* 


And  bind  *  my  shame  to  save  your  royal  life  1 
Tis  princely  in  yourself  to  think  the  best^ 
To  hope  his  grace  is  guiltless  of  this  crime : 
But  if  in  due  prevention  you  default, 
How  blind  are  you  that  were  forowam'd  before  I 
Q,  Dor,    Suspicion  without  cause  deserveth 

blame. 
Sir  Bar.  Who  see,  and  shun  not,  harms,  deserve 
the  same. 
Behold  the  tenor  of  this  traitorous  plot. 

[Givf*  toarrant. 

Q.  Dor.  What  should  I  read?  perhaps  he  wrote 

it  not  [sign, 

Sir  Bar,  Here  is  his  warrant,  under  seal  and 

To  Jaques,  bom  in  France,  to  murder  you. 

Q.  Dor.  Ah  careless  king,  would  Ood  this  were 

not  thine  ! 

What  though  I  read  1  ah,  should  I  think  it  true  1 

Boss.  The  hand  and  seal  confirm  the  deed  is  his. 

Q.  Dor.  What  know  I  though,  if  now  he  thiuk- 

eth  this  ? 
Nano.  Madam,  Lucretius  saith  that  to  repent 
Is  childish,  wisdom  to  prevent. 
Q.Dor.  Whattholt 

Nana.  Then  cease  your  tears  that  have  dis- 
may'd  you, 
And  cross  the  foe  before  he  have  betray'd  you. 
Sir  Bar.  What  need  these;}!  long  suggestions  in 
this  cause. 
When  every  circumstance  confirmeth  truth  ? 
First,  let  the  hidden  mercy  from  above 
Confirm  your  grace,  since  by  a  wondrous  means 
The  practice  of  your  dangers  came  to  light : 
Next,  let  the  tokens  of  approved  truth 
Govern  and  stay  your  thoughts  too  much  seduc'd. 
And  mark  the  sooth  and  listen  the  intent. 
Your  highness  knows,  and  these  my  noble  lords 
Can  witness  this,  that  whilst  your  husband's  sire 
In  happy  peace  possessed  the  Scottish  crown, 
I  was  his  sworn  attendant  here  in  court ; 
In  dangerous  fight  I  never  fail'd  my  lord, 
And  since  his  death,  and  this  your  husband's  reign. 
No  labour,  duty,  have  I  left  undone. 
To  testify  my  zeal  unto  the  crown. 
But  now  my  limbs  are  weak,  mine  eyes  are  dim, 
Mine  age  unwieldy  and  unmeet  for  toil, 
I  came  to  court,  in  hope,  for  service  past, 
To  gain  some  lease  to  keep  me,  being  old. 
There  found  I  all  was  upsy-turvy  tum'd, 
My  friends  displaced,  the  nobles  loth  to  crave : 
Then  sought  I  to  the  minion  of  the  king, 

•  hind]  Qy.  "find"? 

t  CAo]  i.  0.  then  (as  beforo,  p.  198,  soe.  coL). 

X  nttd  thi9t\  The  4to.  '*  neados  this." 
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Ateukin,  who,  allurM  by  a  bribe, 
A8Bur*<l  me  of  the  lease  for  which  I  sought. 
But  see  the  craft  I  when  he  had  got  the  grant, 
He  wrought  to  sell  it  to  Sir  Silvester, 
In  hope  of  greater  earnings  from  his  hands. 
In  brief,  I  leam'd  his  craft,  and  wrought  the 
By  one  his  needy  servant  *  for  reward,     [means, 
To  steal  from  out  his  pocket  all  the  briefis ; 
Which  he  perform'd,  and  with  reward  resign'd. 
Them  when  I  read, — ^now  mark  the  power  of 
God,— 

■  '*  I  found  this  warrant  seal*d  among  the  rest, 
To  kill  your  grace,  whom  God  long  keep  alive  ! 
Thus,  in  effect,  by  wonder  are  you  sav'd : 
Trifle  not,  then,  but  seek  a  speedy  flight ; 
Gk>d  will  conduct  your  steps  and  shield  the  right. 

Q.  Dor,  What  should  I  do  1  ah  poor  unhappy 
queen. 
Bom  to  endure  what  fortune  can  contain  I 
Alas,  the  deed  is  too  apparent  now  1 
But,  0  mine  eyes,  were  you  as  bent  to  hide 
As  my  poor  heart  is  forward  to  forgive, 
Ah  cruel  king,  my  love  would  thee  acquit ! 
0,  what  avails  to  be  allied  and  matoh'd 
With  high  estates,  that  marry  but  in  show  ! 
Were  I  baserf  born,  my  mean  estate 
Could  warrant  me  from  this  impendent  harm  : 
But  to  be  great  and  happy,  these  are  twain. 
Ah  Ross,  what  shall  I  do  ?  how  shall  I  work  T 

Bon.  With  speedy  letters  to  your  father  send, 
Who  will  revenge  you  and  defend  your  right. 

Q.  Dor.  As  if  they  kill  not  me,  who  with  him 
flghti 
As  if  bis  breast  be  touch'd,  I  am  not  wounded  ! 
As  if  he  wail'd,  my  joys  wore  not  confounded  ! 
We  are  one  heart,  though  ront  by  hate  in  twain ; 
One  soul,  one  essence  doth  our  weal  contain  : 
What,  then,  can  conquer  him,  that  kills  not  me  ? 

jRoM.  If  this  advice  displease,  then,  madam,  flee. 

Q.  Dor,  Where  may  I  wend  or  travel  without 
fear? 

Nano,  Where  not,  in  changing  this  attire  you 
wear? 

Q.  Dor.  What,  shall  I  clad^:  me  like  a  country 
maid? 

Nano.  The  policy  is  base,  I  am  afraid. 

^Dor.  Why,  Nano? 

Nano*  Ask  you  why  ?    What,  may  a  queen 
March  forth  in  homely  weed,  and  be  not  seen  ? 


*  9trvant\  The  4to.  "seruauts." 

t  Were  1 6awr]  Qy.  **  If  /  wore  bcatr  ",  or  (according  to 
the  phraseology  of  our  author's  time)  "  Wert  I  more 
6«cr"7 

X  dad]  L  e.  clothe:  see  note  f.  p^  108,  sec.  col. 


The  rose,  although  in  thorny  shrubs  she  spread* 
Is  still  the  rose,  her  beauties  wax  not  dead; 
And  noble  minds,  although  the  coat  be  bare. 
Are  by  their  semblance  known,  how  great  they  are. 
Sir  Bar.  The  dwarf  saith  true. 
Q.  Dor.  What  garments  lik*st  thou;  thani* 
Nano.  Such  as  may  make  you  seem  a  proper 

man. 
Q.  Dor,  He  makes  me  blush  and  smile,  though 

I  am  sad. 
Nano.  The  meanest  coat  for  safety  is  not  bad. 
Q.  Dor.  What,  shall  I  jetf  in  breeches  Uke  a 
squire? 
Alas,  poor  dwarf,  thy  mistress  is  tmmeet  I  X 
Nano.  Tut,  go  me  thus,  your  cloak  before  your 
face. 
Tour  sword  uprear'd  with  quaint  and  comely 
If  any  come  and  question  what  you  be^     [g'MO : 
Say  you,  **  A  man,"  and  call  for  witness  me. 
Q.  Dor,  What  should  I  wear  a  sword,  to  what 

intent  ? 
Nano.  Madam,  for  show ;  it  is  an  omamsiit : 
If  any  wrong  you,  draw :  a  shining  blade 
Withdraws  a  coward  thief  that  would  invada 
Q.  Dor.  But  if  I  strike,  and  he  should  strike 
again. 
What  should  I  do?  I  fear  I  should  be  slain. 

Nano.  No,  take  it  single  on  your  dagger  so : 
I'll  teach  you,  madam,  how  to  ward  a  blow., 
Q.  Dor.  How  little  shapes  much  substance  may 
include  ! — 
Sir  Bartram,  Boss,  ye  ladies,  and  my  friends. 
Since  presence  yields  me  death,  and  absence  life^ 
Hence  will  I  fly  disguised  like  a  squire. 
As  one  that  seeks  to  live  in  Irish  wars  : 
You,  gentle  Ross,  shall  furnish  my  depart. 
Bou.  Tea,  prince,  and  die  with  you  with  all 
my  heart : 
Vouchsafe  mc,  then,  in  all  extremest  states 
To  wait  on  you  and  serve  you  with  my  best. 
Q.  Dor.  To  me  pertains  the  woe :  live  thou§  in 
rest. 
Friends,  fare  you  well ;  keep  secret  my  depart : 
Nano  alone  shall  my  attendant  be. 
Nano.  Then,  madam,  are  you  mann'd,  I  war- 
rant ye: 
Give  me  a  sword,  and  if  there  grow  debate^ 
ril  come  behind,  and  break  your  enemy*8  pate. 
Ro89.  How  sore  we  grieve  to  part  so  soon  awayl 

*  than]  A  form  of  (A«n.-  used  here  for  the  sake  of  the 
rhyme. 

t  jef}  1.  0.  stmt. 

t  thy  mitgtrtM  i<  unmeet]  Corrapted.  This  line  ought  to 
rhyme  with  the  preceding  one. 

f  thou]  Tho4to.  "then." 
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r.  Qrieve  not  for  those  that  perish  if  they 

tay. 

,  The  time  in  words  mispent  is  little  worth; 

walk  on,  and  let  them  bring  us  forth. 

{BxeujU. 

Ch<yru*.    Enter  Bohan. 
So,  these  sad  motions  make  the  £Eury  sleep ; 


And  sleep  he  shall  in  quiet  and  content : 
For  it  would  make  a  marble  melt  and  weep, 
To  see  these  treasons  'gainst  the  innocent. 
But  since  she  scapes  by  flight  to  save  her  life, 
The  king  may  chance  repent  she  was  his  wife. 
The  rest  is  ruthful ;  yet,  to  beguile  the  time^ 
'Tis  interlaced  with  merriment  and  rhyme.  [Bxit, 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. 

M»e  of  horm  and  shoutingXf  enttr  certain  nunts> 
{if  you  pUcue,  tinging)  one  vay;   another  way 
uKis  and  Jaqubb.* 

Say,  gentlemen,  where  may  we  find  the 

ting] 

Buntt.  Even  here  at  hand,  on  hunting ;  t 

this  hour  he  taken  hath  a  stand, 

a  deer. 

.  A  pleasant  work  in  hand. 

your  sport,  and  we  will  seek  his  grace. 

BufUi.  When  such  him  seek,  it  is  a  wofiil 

case. 

[Bxeunt  Huntsmen  one  way,  Ateukin  and 
Jaquks  anotJier, 


SCENE  II. 

r  the  CouNTXss  or  Arran,  Ida,  and  Eustace. 

it,  of  A,  Lord  Eustace,  as  your  youth  and 

▼irtuous  life 

e  a  hrX  more  fair  and  richer  wife, 

se  I  am  a  mother,  and  do  wit 

wedlock  is  and  that  which  *long8  to  it, 

I  mean  my  daughter  to  bestow, 

meet  that  she  and  I  your  state  did  know. 
.  Madam,  if  I  consider  Ida's  worth, 
r  my  portion  merits  $  none  so  fairi 
)t  I  hold  in  farm  and  yearly  rent 
isand  pound,  which  may  her  state  content. 
U.ofA.  But  what  estate,  my  lord,  shall 
she  possess  1 

.  All  that  is  mine,  grave  countess,  and  no 
la,  will  you  love  ?  [less. — 

I  cannot  hate. 
.  But  will  you  wed  ? 


«^«]  The  4to.  adds  "  Onato  ; "  but  Onatho  is  only 
r  name  for  Atenkin.    See  note  {,  p.  200,  first  coL 
n  here  at  hand,  on  hwUing]  A  mutilated  line. 
I  The4to.  "faire." 
(ton  merite]  The  4to.  "portions  merrit" 


Ida,  'Tis  Greek  to  me,  my  lord : 
111  wish  you  well,  and  thereon  take  my  word. 

East.  Shall  I  some  sign  of  favour,  then,  receive  1 

Ida.  Ay,  if  her  ladyship  will  give  me  leave. 

Count,  of  A.  Do  what  thou  wilt. 

Ida,  Then,  noble  English  peer. 
Accept  this  ring,  wherein  my  heart*  is  set, 
A  constant  heart  with  burning  flames  be-fret, 
But  under-written  this,  0  morte  dura : 
Hereon  whenso  you  look  with  eyes  pjir^ 
The  maid  you  fancy  most  will  favour  you. 

Euit.  I'll  tiy  this  heart,  in  hope  to  find  it  true. 

Enter  certain  Huntsmen  and  Ladies. 
Firit  Hunts,  Widow  Countess,  well  y-met ; 

Ever  may  thy  joys  be  many ; — 
Qentle  Ida,  sair  beset,t 

Fair  and  wise,  not  fidrer  any ; 
Frolic  huntsmen  of  the  game 

Will  you  well  and  give  you  greeting. 
Ida.  Thanks,  good  woodman,  for  the  same. 

And  our  sport,  and  merry  meeting. 
First  Hunts.  Unto  thee  we  do  present 

Silver  hart  with  arrow  wounded. 
£u8t.  [aside.]  This  doth  shadow  my  lament, 

Both  [with]  fear  and  love  confounded. 
First  Lady.  To  the  mother  of  the  maid, 

Fair  as  the  lilies,  red  as  roses,     >' 
Even  so  many  goods  are  said,       / 

As  herself  in  heart  supposes. 
Count,  of  A.  What  are  you,  friends,  that  thus  do 

wish  us  well  7 
First  Hunts,  Your  neighbours  nigh,  that  have 
on  banting  been. 
Who,  understanding  of  your  walking  forth. 
Prepared  this  train  to  entertain  you  with  : 
This  Lady  Douglas,  this  Sir  Egmond  is. 

•  my  heart]  "Qu.  *a  heart '  f  "  Walker's  Crit.  Exam,  of 
the  text  of  ShalMixare,  Ac  IL  820. 

t  $air  be$et]  8o  Walker,  who  adds,  "Scotici,  ut  pauim." 
Crit.  Exam,  ef  the  text  qf  ShaJxtpeare,  tc  iL  293.— Theito. 
**  tain  beset". 
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Count,  of  A,  Welcome,  ye  ladies,  and  thousand 
thaoks  for  this : 
Come,  enter  you  a  homely  widow's  house, 
And  if  mine  entertainment  please  you,  let  us  * 
feast. 
First  ffantt.  A  lovely  lady  never  wants  a  guest 
{Exeunt  CovyrEsa  of  Arran,  Huntsmen,  and 
Ladios. 

Eust.  Stay,  gentle  Ida,  toll  me  what  you  deem, 
What  doth  this  hart,t  this  tender  hart  beseem? 

Ida,  Why  not,  my  lord,  since  nature  teacheth 
art 
To  senseless  beasts  to  cure  their  grievous  smart ; 
Dictamnumt  serves  to  close  the  wound  again. 

Eu8t,  What  help  for  those  that  lovel 

IcUk.  Why,  love  again. 

Eiut.  Were  I  the  hart, 

Idcu  Then  I  tho  herb  would  be : 
You  shall  not  die  for  help ;  come,  follow  me. 

[Exeunt. 


I 


SCENE  IIL 
Enter  Andrew  and  Jaques. 

Jaq.  'Men  dieu,  what  malheur  bo  this  !  Me 
come  a  the  chamber,  Signior  Andrew,  mon  dieu  ; 
taka  my  poniard  en  ma  main  to  give  the  ettocade 
to  tho  damoisella :  par  ma  foi,  there  was  no  per- 
son ;  eUe  s'esl  en  alUe. 

And.  The  worse  luck,  Jaques :  but  because  I 
am  thy  friend,  I  will  advise  thee  somewhat  to- 
wards the  attainment  of  the  gallows. 

Jaq,  Callows  !  what  be  that? 

And.  Marry,  sir,  a  place  of  great  promotion, 
yWhere  thou  shalt  by  one  turn  above  ground  rid 
the  world  of  a  knave,  and  make  a  goodly  ensamplo 
for  all  bloody  villains  of  tby  profession. 

Jaq.  Que  ditts  voua,  Monsieur  Andrew  1 

And.  I  say,  Jaques,  thou  must  keep  this  path, 
and  hie  thee ;  for  the  queen,  as  I  am  certified,  is 

*  letu*\  Qy.  if  au  intci-polation  ? 
t  hart]  The  4to.   "hast."— Is   there  not  something 
wrong  in  the  next  speech  ? 
X  Didamnum]  Or  d'tctainnvMy  is  the  herb  dittany. 
"  Hie  Venus,  indigno  nati  concudsa  dolore, 
Dktamnum  genotrix  Cretoia  carpit  ab  Ida, 
PxxberibuH  caiilcm  foliis  et  florc  comantem 
Purpureo :  non  Ulaferit  incoffnita  capri* 
Qramina,  cum  tergo  volucres  hoMrt  sagittce" 

Virgil— iBrt.  xll.  411. 
Our  author  in  one  of  his  tracts  wiya ;  *'  The  drare  being 
MtrookeTt,  though  neuer  so  deep,  feedeth  on  the  heaH)  Die 
tamnurn^  and  forthitfith  ie  hfoled.'  Carde  qf  Fancle,  8ig. 
E  4,  ed.  1608.  But  in  another  tract,  being  at  a  Ions  for  a 
■imile,  he  tells  us ;  "  Weomen,  poore  soules,  are  like  to 
ike  harte  in  Calabria,  that  knowing  Dictainnum  to  bee 
deadly t  yet  browe  on  it  with  greedine$$e."  Neuer  too  late, 
PaH  Firttf  Slg.  D  2,  n.  d.  | 


departed  with  her  dwarf,  apparelled  like  a  squire. 
Overtake  her.  Frenchman,  stab  her :  I'll  promise 
thee,  this  doublet  shall  be  happy. 

Jaq.  Pourquoif 

And,  It  shall  serve  a  jolly  gentleman.  Sir  Do- 
minus  Monseigneur  Hangman. 

Jaq.  Cett  tout  un;  me  will  ramai>our  la  monncie. 

[BxiL 

And.  Co,  and  the  rot  consume  thee ! — 0,  what 
a  trim  world  is  this  i  My  master  lives  by  ooaen- 
ing  the  king,  I  by  flattering  him ;  Slipper,  my 
fellow,  by  stealing,  and  I  by  lying :  is  not  this  a 
wily  accord,  gentlemen  *  ?  This  last  nighty  our 
jolly  horsekeeper,  being  well  steeped  in  liquor, 
confessed  to  me  the  stealing  of  my  mastoids 
writings  and  his  groat  reward :  now  dare  I  not 
bewray  him,  lest  he  discover  my  knavery ;  bat 
thus  have  I  wrought.  I  understand  he  will  pass 
this  way,  to  provide  him  necessaries ;  but  if  I 
and  my  fellows  fail  not,  we  will  teach  him  sndi 
a  lesson  as  shall  cost  him  a  chief  place  on  Penny- 
less  Bench  for  his  labour.    But  yond  he  cornea. 

Enter  Supper,  viith  a  Tailor,  a  Shoemaker,  and  a  Cotlar. 

Slip,  Tailor. 

Tat.  Sir? 

Slip.  Let  my  doublet  be  white  northern,  five 
groats  the  yard  :  I  tell  thee,  I  will  be  brave.f 

Tai.  It  shall,  sir. 

Slip,  Now,  sir,  cut  it  me  like  the  battlements 
of  a  custard,  full  of  round  holes :  edge  me  the 
sleevos  with  Coventry  blue,  and  let  the  linings 
be  of  tenpenny  lockram. 

Tai.  Very  good,  sir. 

Slip.  Make  it  the  amorous  cut,  a  flap  before. 

Tai.  And  why  so  ?  that  fashion  is  stale. 

Slip.  O,  friend,  thou  art  a  simple  fellow.  I  tell 
thoe  a  flap  is  a  great  friend  to  a  storrie,!^  it  stands 
him  instead  of  clean  napcry ;  and  if  a  man's  shirt 
be  torn,  it  is  a  present  penthouse  to  defend  him 
from  a  clean  huswife's  scofi*. 

Tai.  You  say  sooth,  sir. 

Slip.  [Giving  money.]  Hold,  take  thy  money; 
thore  is  seven  shillings  for  the  doublet,  and  eight 
for  the  breeches :  seven  and  eight ;  by*rlady,§ 
thirty-six  is  a  fair  deal  of  money. 

Tai.  Farewell,  sir. 

Slij).  Nay,  but  stay,  tailor. 

Tai.  Why,  sir  ? 

Slip.   Forget  not  this  special  make,||  let  my 

•  gentlemen]  See  note  *,  p.  204,  sec.  col. 
t  brave]  i.  o.  fine. 

X  etorrie]  A  word,  if  it  be  not  a  misprint,  with  which  I 
am  unacquainted. 
f  b^'rladi/]  L  e.  by  our  Lady. 
I]  make}  The4ta  "mate." 
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back-parts  be  well  lined,  for  there  come  many 
wiDter-storms  from  a  windy  belly,  I  tell  thee. 
[Kcit  Tailor.]    Shoemaker. 

Shoe,  Gentleman,  what  shoe  will  it  please  you 
to  have  ? 
Slip,  A  fine  neat  calvos'-leather,  my  friend. 
Skoe.  0,  sir,  that  is  too  thin,  it  will  not  last 
you. 

Slip,  I  tell  thee,  it  is  my  near  kinsman,  for  I 
am  Slipper,  which  hath  his  best  grace  in  summer 
to  be  suited  in  Jack-ass'  skins.  Goodwifo  Calf* 
was  my  grandmother, and  goodman  Netherleather 
mine  uncle ;  but  my  mother,  good  woman,  alas, 
she  was  a  Spaniard,  and  being  well  tanned  and 
dressed  by  a  goodfellow,  an  Englishman,  is 
grown  to  some  wealth :  as  when  I  have  but  my 
upper-parts  clad  in  her  husband's  costly  Spanish 
leather,  I  may  be  bold  to  kiss  the  fairest  lady's 
foot  in  this  country. 

Shoe.  You  are  of  high  birth,  sir :  but  have  you 
all  your  mother's  marks  on  you  ? 

Slip,  Why,  knave  1 

Shoe,  Because  if  thou  come  of  the  blood  of  the 
Slippers,  you  should  have  a  shoemaker's  awl 
thrust  through  your  ear. 

Slip,  [Giving  money.]  Take  your  earnest,  friend, 
and  be  packing,  and  meddle  not  with  my  pro- 
genitors.    [Exit  Shoemaker.]    Cutler. 

Cut.  Here,  sir. 

Slip.  I  must  have  a  reaper  and  digger.f 

CiU.  A  rapier  and  dagger,  you  mean,  sir. 

Slip,  Thou  sayest  true;  but  it  must  have  a 
very  fiur  edge. 

Cfut.  Why  BO,  sir] 

Slip.  Because  it  may  cut  by  himself,  for  truly, 
my  friend,  I  am  a  man  of  peace,  and  wear  weapons 
but  for  fashion. 

CmL  Well,  sir,  give  me  earnest,  I  will  fit  you. 

Slip,  [Oivinff  money.]  Hold,  take  it :  I  betrust 
thee,  friend ;  let  me  be  well  armed. 

CiU.  You  shall.  [£xit. 

Slip,  Now  what  remains?  there's  twenty  crowns 
for  a  house^  three  crowns  for  household-stuff,  six- 
pence to  buy  a  constable's  staff;  nay,  I  will  be 
the  chief  of  my  parish.  There  wants  nothing 
but  a  wench,  a  cat,  a  dog,  a  wife,  and  a  servant, 

•  Jack-OMf  9kifu,  Chodwi/e  Ca\f,  &c.  J  Mr.  Collier's  con- 
Jaetore  (which  I  adopt  with  some  hesitaUon),  note  on 
JBkattMptare,  od.  1848,  vol.  ▼.  p.  COO.— The  4to.  ''lakus 
skins,  Ouulwife  Clarke*',  &c. 

t  a  reaper  and  diff0er]l^iU>.  "o  Rapier  afuiDagjfor"; 
which  I  retained  in  my  former  edition  with  the  remark, 
"flnom  the  Cutler's  reply  it  seems  that  Slipper  miscalled 
the  weapons'*.  I  now  give  Mr.  Collier's  emendation, 
note  cm  Shaixspeare,  ed.  ItfSS,  yoL  v.  p.  &99. 


to  make  an  whole  fifimily.  Shall  I  marry  with 
Alice,  Good-man  Grimshawe's  daughter?  she  is 
fair,  but  indeed  her  tongue  is  like  clocks  on 
Sbrovetuesday,  always  out  of  temper.  Shall  I 
wed  Sisley  of  the  Whighton  ?  0,  no ;  she  is  like 
a  frog  in  a  parsley-bed ;  as  skittish  as  an  eel :  if  I 
seek  to  hamper  her,  she  will  horn  me.  But  a 
wench  must  be  had,  Ifaster  Slipper;  yea,  and 
shall  be,  dear  friend. 

And.  [atide.]  I  now  will  drive  him  from  his 
contemplations. — 0,  my  mates,  come  forward: 
the  lamb  is  unpent,  the  fox  shall  prevail. 

JBnter  thru  Antics,  loho  dance  round,  and  take  Slipper 

viththem. 

Slip.  I  will,  my  friend[s],  and  I  thank  you 
heartily:  pray,  keep  your  courtesy:  I  am  yours 
in  the  way  of  an  hornpipe. — [Atide.]  They  are 
strangers,  I  see,  they  understand  not  my  language : 
woe,  wee. — •  Nay,  but,  my  friends,  one  horn- 
pipe further,  a  refluence  back,  and  two  doubles  for- 
ward :  what,  not  one  cross-point  against  Sundays? 
What,  ho,  sirrah,  you  gome,+you  with  the  nose  like 
an  eagle,  an  you  be  a  right  Greek,  one  turn  more. 
[  WhiUt  they  are  dancing,  Andrew  takes  avay  Slip- 
per's money,  and  then  he  and  the  Antics  depart. 

Thieves,  thieves  1  I  am  robbed !  thieves !  Is 
this  the  knavery  of  fiddlers?  Well,  I  will  then 
bind  the  whole  credit  of  their  occupation  on  a 
bag-piper,  and  he  for  my  money.  But  I  will 
after,  and  teach  them  to  caper  in  a  halter,  that 
have  cozened  me  of  my  money.  [Exit, 

-  — "♦ 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Queeh  Dobothea  in  man't  appard,  and  Nano. 

Q.  Dor,  Ah  Nano,  I  am  weary  of  these  weeds. 
Weary  to  wield  this  weapon  that  I  bear. 
Weary  of  love  from  whom  my  woe  proceeds. 
Weary  of  toil,  since  I  have  lost  my  dear  ! 
0  weary  life,  where  wantetht  no  distress, 
But  every  thought  is  paid  with  heaviness  ! 

Nano.  Too  much  of  weary,  madam :  if  you  please. 
Sit  down,  let  weary  die,  and  take  your  ease. 

Q.  Dor.  How  look  I,  Nano  ?  like  a  man  or  no  ? 

Nano.  If  not  a  man,  yet  like  a  manly  shrow.§ 

Q.  Dor.  If  any  come  and  meet  us  on  the  way, 
What  should  we  do,  if  they  enforce  us  stay  ? 

*  vee,  wee]  I  know  not  what  this  means.  (In  the  fiah 
scene  of  the  present  net  the  4to.  has  *•  Woe "  as  the 
spelling  of  the  Fr.  "Oui.") 

*  gome]  i.  e.  fellow.— The  4to.  "  gone." 
:  leanteth]  The  4te.  *'  wiuited." 

f  thro»]  i.  o.  shrew. 
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Nano.'  Set  cap  a-hufi^  and  challenge  him  the 
field: 
Suppose  the  worst,  the  weak  may  fight  to  yield. 

Q,  Dor.  The  battle,  Nano,  in  this  troubled  mind 
Is  far  more  fierce  than  ever  we  may  find. 
The  body's  *  wounds  by  medicines  may  be  eas*d, 
But  griefs  of  mind  by  salves  are  not  appeas'd. 

Nano.  Say,  madam,  will  you  hear  your  Nono 
sing? 

Q.  Dor.  Of  woe,  good  boy,  but  of  no  other  thing. 

Nano.  What,  if  I  sing  of  fancy,t  will  it  please  ? 

Q.  Dor.  To  such  as  hope  success  such  notes 
breed  ease. 

Nano.  What,  if  I  sing,  like  Damon,  to  my  sheep  ? 

Q.  Dor.  Like  Phillis,  I  will  sit  me  down  to  weep. 

Nano.  Nay,  since  my  songs  afford  such  pleasure 
I'll  sit  mo  down,  and  sing  you  none  at  all.    [small, 

Q.  Dor.  0,  be  not  angry,  Nano  ! 

Nano.  Nay,  you  loathe 
To  think  on  that  which  doth  content  us  both. 

Q.Dor.  And  t  how? 

Nano.  You  scorn  disport  when  you  are  weary. 
And  loathe  my  mirth,  who  live  to  make  you  merry. 

Q.  Dor.  Danger  and  fear  withdraw   me  from 
delight. 

Nano.  'Tis  virtue  to  contemn  false  fortune's 
spite. 

Q.Dor,  What  should  I  do  to  please   thee, 
friendly  squire  ] 

Nano.  A  smile  a-day  is  all  I  will  require ; 
And  if  you  pay  me  well  the  smiles  you  owe  me, 
111  kill  this  cursed  care,  or  else  beshrow  me. 

Q,Dor.  We  are  descried;  0,  Nano,  we  are  dead! 

Enter  Jaques,  hU  »word  draien. 

Nano,  Tut,  yet  you  walk,  you  are  not  dead 
indeed. 
Draw  me  your  sword,  if  he  your  way  withstand, 
And  I  will  seek  for  rcscuo  out  of  hand.§ 

Q.  Dor.  Run,  Nano,  run,  prevent  thy  princess' 

death. 
Nano.  Fear  not,  I'll  run  all  danger  out  of  breath. 

iExU. 

Jaq.  Ah,  you  calleta||,  you  strumpet !  ta  Mai- 
tressa  Doretie,  Stfs  vow  surprise  f  Come,  say  your 
paternoster,  car  votu  Stes  morte,  'par  ma  foi. 

Q.  Dor.  CalletJI  me  strumpet!  caitifi*  as  thou  art! 
But  even  a  princess  born,  who  scorn  thy  throats : 

*  &o(/y'4j  Tho  4to.  has  "  bodiofl  ",  and,  in  the  next  lino, 
"mindca." 
•f  faneif]  1.  o.  love. 
t  And]  Qy.  "As"? 

I  And  J  will,  &a]  The  4te.  gives  this  Ihio  to  Dorothea. 

II  calleta  .  ,  .  caUet]  i  e.  drab^  troll.  —  But  qj. 
**  Callest  me  strumpet,"  &c.  ? 


Shall  never  Frenchman  say,  an  English  maid 
Of  threats  of  foreign  force  will  be  afraid. 

Jaq.  You  no  dire  votra  prUres  f  morbleit,  me- 
chanle  femme,  guarda  your  breasta  there :  me 
make  you  die  on  my  Morglay.* 

Q.  Dor,  God  shield  me,  hapless  princess  and  a 
wife. 
And  save  my  soul,  although  I  lose  my  life  I 

[Theif  fight,  and  the  U  sort  wmoidci. 
Ah,  I  am  slain  !  some  piteous  power  repay 
This  murderer's  cursed  deed,  that  doth  me  slay* 

Jaq.  JEUe  est  tout  morte :  me  will  run  powr  a 
wager,  for  fear  me  be  surpris  and  pendu  for  my 
labour.  Dien^  je  m'en  alUrai  au  roi  lui  diref  nm 
affaires*  Je  serai  un  chevalier  for  this  day's  tra- 
vaU.  [ExiL 

Re-enter  Nano,  teith  Sir  Cuthbert  Andebsoit,  his  sword 
drawn,  and  Servants. 

Sir  Cuth.  Where  is  this  poor  distressM  gentle- 
man? 
Nano.  Here   laid   on  ground,  and   wounded 
to  the  death. 
Ah  gentle  heart,  how  are  these  beauteous  looks 
Dimm'd  by  the  tyrant  cruelties  of  death  1 
0  weary  soul,  break  thou  from  forth  my  breast, 
And  join  thee  with  the  soul  I  honour'd  mostt 
Sir  CutL  Leave  mourning,  friend,  the  man  is 
yet  alive. 
Some  help  me  to  convey  him  to  my  house : 
There  will  I  sec  him  carefully  recur*d,:|: 
And  send  [out]  privy  search  to  catch  the  mur- 
derer. 
Nano.  The  Qod  of  heaven  reward  thoe,  cour- 
teous knight! 

[Euunt,  bearing  out  Doboxbea. 


I 


SCENE  V. 

Enter  the  Kino  of  Scots,  Jaqugs,  Atsukim,  Andrew  ; 
Jaques  running  vith  his  sword  one  way,  the  King  with 
his  train  another  way, 

K.  of  Scots.  Stay,  Jaques,  fear  not,  sheath  thy 
murdering  blade : 
Lo,  here  thy  king  and  friends  are  come  abroad 


*  Morglay]  The  mimo  of  the  sword  of  Sir  Bevis  of 
Southampton ; 

' '  And  how  fair  Josian  gAe  him  Arundel  his  rtaed. 
And  Morglay  his  good  sword." 

Drayton's  Poly-OUtion,  &mg  Seami. 
t  Ivi  dirt]  The  4to.  "any  cits." 
X  rtcur'd]  i.  o,  recovered. 
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To  save  thee  from  the  terrors  of  pursuit 
What,  is  she  dead? 

Jaq.  Out,  Moruieur,  elle  est  Ueui4  par  la  ttte 
over  I^  ^patUes:*  I  warrant,  she  no  trouble 
you. 

Atat.  O,  then,  my  liege,  how  happy  art  thou 
grown. 
How  fayour*d  of  the  heavens,  and  blest  by  love  ! 
3f  ethinks  I  see  fair  Ida  in  thine  arms. 
Craving  remission  for  her  late  contempt ; 
Methink[s]  I  see  her  blushing  steal  a  kiss. 
Uniting  both  your  souls  by  such  a  sweet, 
And  you,  my  king,  suck  nectar  from  her  lips. 
Why,  then,  delays  your  grace  to  gain  the  rest 
You  long  dcsir'dl  why  lose  we  forward  timel 
Write,  make  me  spokesman  now,  vow  marriage  : 
If  she  deny  you  favour,^  let  me  die. 

And,  Mighty  and  magnificent  potentate,  give 
credence  to  mine  honourable  good  lord,  for  I 
heard  the  midwife  swear  at  his  nativity  that  the 
fairies  gave  him  the  property  of  the  Thracian 
stone;  for  who  toucheth  it  is  exempted  from 
grief,  and  he  that  heareth  my  master^s  counsel  is 
already  possessed  of  happiness ;  nay,  which  is 
more  miraculous,  as  the  nobleman  in  his  infancy 
lay  in  hii  cradle,  a  swarm  of  bees  laid  honey  on 
his  lips  in  token  of  his  eloquence,  for  meUe  dulcior 
Jluit  oratio. 

A  t€u.  Your  grace  must  bear  with  imperfections : 
This  is  exceeding  love  that  makes  him  speak.   ^A^i 

K.  of  Scots,  Ateukin,  I  am  ravish'd  in  conceit,^ 


And  yet  depressed  again  with  earnest  thoughts.  V?  m    J<H['  -«««  on  est  mon  argent,  setgneur  i 
Methinks,  this  murder  soundeth  in  mine  car  |  5    ;    ^'^-  ^™®'  ^°^*^^  me.— [^»<i«.]  His  grave,  I 
A  threatening  noise  of  dire  and  sharp  revengp^    ^ 


I  am  inoens'd  with  grief,  yet  fain  would  joy.  j  i  % 
What  may  I  do  to  end  me  of  these  doubts/^ 
AtfM.  Why,  prince,  it  is  no  murder  in  a  king. 
To  end  another^s  life  to  save  his  own : 
For  you  are  not  as  common  people  bo, 
Who  dio  and  perish  with  a  few  men's  {  tears ; 
But  if  you  fail,  the  state  doth  whole  default. 
The  realm  is  rent  in  twain  in  such  a  loss. 
And  Aristotle  holdeth  this  for  true. 
Of  evils  needs  ||  we  ipust  choose  the  least : 
Then  better  were  it  that  a  woman  died 
Than  all  the  help  of  Scotland  should  be  blent.! 


*  par  la  tfte,  &c.]  I  know  uot  if  this  bo  what  the  author 
intended.  The  4to.  has  "p«r  lake  tettf,  oucs  U$  csponlcs." 

t  contempt]  The4to.  <* attempt" 

t  Ifoufapour]  The4to.  '*  jowc  fauour.'*  (Comparo  tho 
ninth  line  of  p.  108,  sec.  ooL) 

i  men*B\  The4to.  *'  mans." 

I  110Kb]  Qy.  **needoth''? 

^  bUnt]  See  note  X,  p.  124,  first  coL 


'Tis  policy,  my  liego,  in  every  state. 
To  cut  off  members  that  disturb  the  head : 
And*  by  corruption  generation  grows, 
And  contraries  maintain  the  world  and  state. 

K,  of  Scots,  Enough,  I  am  confirmed.  Ateukin, 
come. 
Rid  mo  of  love,  and  rid  me  of  my  grief; 
Drive  thou  the  tyrant  from  this  tainted  breast. 
Then  may  I  triumph  in  the  height  of  joy. 
Qo  to  mine  Ida,  tell  her  that  I  vow 
To  raise  her  head,  and  make  her  honours  great : 
Qo  to  mine  Ida,  tell  her  that  her  hairs 
Shall  be  embellishM  with  orient  pearls, 
And  crowns  of  sapphire,t  compassing  her  brows. 
Shall  warlt  with  those  sweet  beauties  of  her  eyes  : 
Qo  to  mine  Ida,  tell  her  that  my  soul 
Shall  keep  her  semblance  closM  in  my  breast ; 
And  I,  in  touching  of  her  milkwhite  mould. 
Will  think  me  deified  in  such  a  grace. 
I  like  no  stay ;  go  write,  and  I  will  sign : 
Howard  me  Jaques ;  give  him  store  of  crown[s]. 
And,  Sirrah  Andrew,  scout  thou  here  in  court, 
And  bring  me  tidings,  if  thou  canst  perceive 
The  least  intent  of  muttering  in  my  train ; 
For  either  those  that  wrong  thy  lord  or  thee 
Shall  suffer  death. 

Ateu,  How  much,  0  mighty  king. 
Is  thy  Ateukin  bound  to  honour  thee  ! — 
Bow  thee,  Andrew,  bend  thine  sturdy  knees ; 
Seest  thou  not  here  thine  wily  Qod  on  earth? 

"  iSSm  the  King. 


see,  is  made, 
''That  thus  on  sudden  he  hath  left  us  here. — 
Come,  Jaques:  we  will  have  our  packet 'soon 

dcspatch*d. 
And  you  shall  be  my  mate  upon  tho  way. 
Jaq.  ComiM  vous  plairOf  monsieur. 

IBxeunt  Atbukdv  and  Jaqiteb. 
And.  Was  never  such  a  world,  I  think,  before. 
When  sinners  seem  to  dance  within  a  net : 
The  flatterer  and  the  murderer,  they  grow  big ; 
Bv  hook  or  crook  promotion  now  is  sought. 
In  such  a  world,  where  men  are  so  misled. 
What  should  I  do,  but,  as  the  proverb  saith. 
Run  with  the  hare,  and  hunt  with  the  hound  1 
To  have  two  means  beseems  a  witty  man. 
Now  here  in  court  I  may  aspire  and  climb 
By  subtlety,  for  $  my  master's  death : 


•  Antt]  Qy.  "As"? 
t  sapphirt]  Tho  4to.  "  sapphiros.' 
I  tear]  Tho4to.  "weare." 
|/or]Qy.  "before"? 
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And  if  that  £eiU,  woU  faro  another  drift ; 
I  will,  in  secret,  certain  letters  Bend 
Unto  the  English  king,  and  let  him  know 
The  order  of  his  daughter's  overthrow, 
Tliat  if  my  master  crack  his  credit  hero. 
As  I  am  sure  long  flattery  cannot  hold, 
I  may  have  means  within  tho  English  court 
To  scape  the  scourge  that  waits  on  bad  advice. 

[JSxU. 

CJtoruB.    EiUcr  Boiiax  and  Obesok. 
Ober.  Celieve  me,  bonny  Scot,  these  strange 
events 
Are  passing  pleasing,  may  they  end  as  well. 

Boh,  Else  say  that  Bohan  hath  a  barren  skull, 
If  better  motions  yot  than  any  past 


Do  not  more  glee  to  moke  the  fairy  groet 
Bat  my  small  son  made  pretty  handsome  shift 
To  save  the  queen  his  mistress,  by  his  speed. 

Ober,  Yea,  and  yon  laddy,  for  the  sport  *  he 
mado, 
Shall  see,  when  least  he  hopes.  Til  stand  his 

friend, 
Or  else  ho  capers  in  a  halter's  end. 

Boh,  What,  hang  my  son !  I  trow  not,  Oberon : 
I'll  rather  dio  than  see  him  wobegone. 

EnUr  a  rounds  or  »om9  dance  at  pUagurt. 
Ober,  Bohan,  bo  plcas'd,  for,  do  they  what  they 
will. 
Here  is  my  hand,  FU  save  thy  son  from  ill. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. 


I 


£nt€r  QuKEN  Dorothea,  in  manl's  apparel  and  in  a  nigJd- 
gaum,  Ladt  Ajsdz'rbos,  and  Nano  ;  and  Sir  Cutu- 
hert  Anderson  beliind. 

Lady  An.  My  gentle  friend,  beware,  in  taking 

air, 
Tour  walks  grow  not  offensive  to  your  wounds. 
Q,  Dur.  Madam,  I  thank  you  of  your  courteous 

care : 
My  wounds  ore  well-nigh  closed,  though  sore  they 

are. 
Ladt/ An.  Mcthinks  these  clos6d  wounds  should 

breed  more  grief, 
Sinc9  open  wounds  have  cure  and  find  relicfl 
Q.  Dor.   Madam,  if  undiscover'd  wounds  you 

mean, 
.They  are  not  cur'd,  because  they  are  not  seen. 
Lady  An.  I  mean  the  wounds  which  do  the 

heart  subdue. 
Nano.  0,  that  is  love:  madam,  speak  I  not 

truel  [Lady  Anderson  overhears. 

Lady  An.  Say  it  were  true,  what  solve  for  such 

a  sore  ? 
Nano.  Be  wise,  and  shut  such  neighbours  out 

of  door. 
Lady  An.  How  if  I  cannot  drive  him  from  my 

breast 1 
NanfK  Then  cliain  him  well,  and  let  him  do  his 

best. 
Sir  Cuth.  [aside.]  In  ripping  up  their  wounds, 

I  see  their  wit ; 
But  if  these  wounds  be  cur'd,  I  sorrow  it. 


Q,  Dor,  Why  are  you  so  intentivo  to  behold 
My  pale  and  woful  looks,  by  caro  control  I'd  ? 

Lady  An.  Because  in  them  a  ready  way  ia  found 
To  cure  my  care  and  heal  my  hidden  wound. 
Nano.  Qood  master,  shut  your  eyes,  keep  that 
conceit ; 
Surgeons  givo  coin  to  get  a  good  receipt. 

Q.  Dor.  Peace,  wanton  son :  this  lady  did  amend 
My  wounds;  mine  eyes  her  hidden  grief  shall  end: 
Look  not  too  much,  it  is  a  weighty  case. 

Nano.  Whereas  a  man  puts  on  a  maiden's  face. 
For  many  times,  if  ladies  'ware  them  not^ 
A  nine  months'  wound  with  little  work  is  got. 
Sir  Cuth.  [aside."]  I'll  break  off  their  disputej 
lest  love  proceed 
From  covert  smiles  to  perfect  love  indeed. 

[Ck}m€M  forward. 
Nano.  The  cat's  abroad,  stir  not»  the  mico  be 

still. 
Lady  An.  Tut,  wo  can  fly  such  cats,  when  so 

we  will. 
Sir  Cuth.  How  fares  my  guest)   tako  cheer, 

I 

naught  shall  default, 
That  either  doth  concern  your  health  or  joy : 
Use  me,  my  house,  and  what  is  mino  as  f  yoora. 
Q.  Dur.  Thanks,  gentle  knight ;  and  if  all  hopes 

be  true, 
I  hope  ere  long  to  do  as  much  for  you. 


•  Yea,  and  yon  hiddy^for  the  sport,  &c.]  The  4to.  has 
'Tea,  you  Ladio  for  his  iport,*'  Ac^Obercm  alludes  to 
Slipper.    Sco  p.  218,  first  col. 

t  a$]  Theito.  "ia." 
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[Exit  Sir  Cttthbebt  Asdebsos, 


Sir  Cuth.  Tour  virtue  doth  acquit  me  of  that 
doubt : 
But,  courteous  sir,  since  troubles  call  me  hence, 
I  must  to  Edinbui-gb,  unto  the  king, 
There    to  take   charge  and  wait   him  in  his 

wars. — 
Meanwhile,  good   madam,  take  this  squire  in 

charge, 
And  use  him  so  as  if  it  were  myself. 
Lady  ^ik  Sir  Cuthbert,  doubt  not  of  my  dili- 
gence: 
Meanwhile,  till  your  return,  Qod  send  you  health. 
Q.  Ihr,  God  bless  his  grace,  and,  if  his  cause 
be  just) 
Prosper  his  wars ;  if  not,  he'll  mend,  I  trust 
Good  sir,  what  moves  the  king  to  fall  to  arms  ? 
Sir  Cuth.  The  King  of  Euglaad  forageth  his 
land. 
And  hath  besieged  Dunbar  »  with  mighty  force. 
Q.  Dor,  What  other  uowsf  are  common  in  the 

court? 
SirCuth.\giving  letters  toltKUXkJUliZV&OTX.']  Read 
'  you  these  letters,  madam ;  tell  the  squire 

:    The  whole  affairs  of  state,  for  I  must  hence. 
I        Q.  Dor,  God  prosper  you,  and  bring  you  back 
I  from  thence ! 

Madam,  what  news ) 

Lady  An,  They  say  the  queen  is  slain. 

Q.  Dcr,  Tut,  such  reports  more  false  than  truth 

contain. 
Lady  An.  But  these  reports  have  made  his 

nobles  leave  him. 
Q.  Dor,  Ah,  careless  men,  and  would  they  so 

deceive  him  ? 

I   Lady  An,  The  land  is  spoil'd,  tho  commons 
fear  the  cross ; 
U  cry  against  the  king,  their  cause  of  loss : 
he  English  king  subdues  and  conquers  alL 
'  Q.  Dw.  Alas,  this  war  grows  great  on  causes 
small  1 
Lady  An,  Our  court  is  desolatei  our  prince 
alone. 
Still  dreading  death. 

Q.  Dor,  Woes  me,  for  him  I  moon  I 
Help,  now  help,t  a  sudden  qualm 
Assuls  my  heart ! 

Nano,  Good  madam,  stand  his  §  friend : 
Give  us  some  liquor  to  refresh  his  §  heart 

I        •  Ihoihar'l  The4to.  "Dambac." 

t  What  otkerneKt,  kc.^  Tho 4to.  gives  this  line  to  Sir 
Cuthbert. 
}  Bdp,  mow  kdpy  Ac]  Something  Is  wanting  here. 
I  Ai#]  Tho  4to.  "hot'*,— tho  transcribor perhaivi  having 
ctgot  that  Dorothoa  it  diAgoisod  as  a  man. 


L- 


Lady  An.  Daw  thou  him  up,*  and  1  will  fetch 

thee  forth 
Potions  of  comfort,  to  repress  his  pain.        [Exit, 
Nano,  Fie,  princess,  faint  on  every  fond  t  re- 
port I 
How  well-nigh  had  you  opened  your  estate  t 
Cover  these  sorrows  with  the  veil  of  joy, 
And  hope  the  best;  for  why:):  this  war  will 

cause 
A  great  repentance  in  yoiur  husband's  mind. 
Q.  Dor,  Ah,  Nano,  trees  live  not  without  their 

sap. 
And  Clytie  cannot  blush  but  on  the  sun ; 
The  thirsty  earth  is  broke  with  many  a  gap. 
And  lands  are  lean  where  rivers  do  not  run : 
Where  soul  is  reft  from  that  it  loveth  best, 
IJow  can  it  thrive  or  boast  of  quiet  rest  ? 
Thou  know'st  the  prince's  loss    must  be  my 

death. 
His   grief,   my    grief;    his    mLschief   must   be 

mine. 
0,  if  thou  love  me,  Nano,  hie  to  court  t 
Tell  Ross,  tell  Bartram,  that  1  am  alive ; 
Conceal  thou  yet  the  place  of  my  abode : 
Will  them,§  even  as  they  love  their  queen, 
As  they  are  chary  of  my  soul  and  joy, 
To  guard  the  king,  to  serve  him  as  my  lord. 
Haste  thee,  good  Nano,  for  my  husband's  care 
Consumeth  me,  and  wounds  me  to  the  heart. 
Nano.  Madam,  I  go,  yet  loth  to  leave  you 

here. 
Q.  Dor,  Go  tbou  with  speed:  even  as  thou 

hold'st  me  dear, 
Return  in  haste.  [£jcU  Nano. 

Rt-enter  Ladt  Ahsibsok  wUh  broth. 

Lady  An,  Now,  sir,  what  cheer  t  come  taste 

this  broth  I  bring. 
Q,  Dor,  My  grief  is  past,  1  feel  no  further 

sting. 
Lady  An,  Where  is  your  dwarf?  why  hath  he 

left  you,  sir! 
Q.  Dor,  For  some  affairs :  he  is  not  travell'd 

far. 
Lady  An,  If  so  you  please,  come  in  and  take 

your  rest 
Q.  Dor,  Fear  keeps  awake  a  discontented  breast. 

[Exeunt, 

•  Dav  thou  him  up}— Daw,  Lo.  revivo,  resuscitate— Tho 
4to.  "Daw  thou  hot  rp;"  and  in  tho  next  lino  "her 
2iaine.'* 

t  fond]  i.  0.  foolish,  idle. 

I  for  why  2  i.  0.  bocauso. 

§  WUlthftu]  Qy.  "ButtfiMtAiw",  or  "  And  will  them** 
—n'iU  them,  I  o.  Desire  them. 
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SCENE  II. 

AJter  a  $olemn  service,*  enter,  from  the  CSountess  or 
Arran's  kou$e,  a  band  of  Revellers :  to  them  Ateukin 
and  Jaques. 

Ateu,  What  means  this  triomph,  friend?  why 
are  these  feasts  ? 

First  Revel.  Fair  Ida,  sir,  was  married  yesterday 
Unto  Sir  Eustace,  and  for  that  intent 
We  feast  and  sport  it  thus  to  honour  them  : 
An  if  you  please,  come  in  and  take  your  part ; 
My  Udy  is  no  niggard  of  her  cheer. 

[Exit  teith  other  ReveUera. 

Jaq.  Motuetgneur,  why  be  you  so  sadda  ?  faitea 
bonne  chere:  f outre  de  ce  mondet 

Ateu,  What,  was  I  bom  to  be  the  scorn  of  kin? 
To  gather  feathers  like  to  af  hopper^row, 
And  lose  them  in  the  height  of  all  my  pomp  ? 
Accursed  man,  now  is  my  credit  lost  1 
Where  are  my  vows  I  made  unto  the  king? 
What  shall  become  of  me,  if  he  shall  hear 
That  I  have  caus'd  him  kill  a  virtuous  queen, 
And  hope  in  vain  for  that  which  now  is  lost  1 
Where  shall  I  hide  my  head!  I  know  the  heavens 
Are  just  and  will  revenge ;  I  know  my  sins 
Exceed  compare.    Should  I  proceed  in  this, 
This  Eustace  must  amain  t  be  made  away. 
0,  were  I  dead,  how  happy  should  I  be  ! 

Jaq.  Est  ce  done  d  tel  point  voire  ctat  f  faith, 

then,  adieu,  Scotland,  adieu,  Siguier  Ateukin :  me 

will  homa  to  France,  and  no  be  hanged  in  a 

strange  country.  [Exit. 

,    A  teu.  Thou  dost  me  good  to  leave  me  thus  alone. 

That  galling  grief  and  I  may  yoke  in  one. 

0,  what  are  subtle  means  to  climb  on  high. 

When  every  fall  swarms  with  exceeding  shame  f 

I  promised  Ida's  love  unto  the  prince. 

But  she  is  lost,  and  I  am  false  forsworn. 

I  practised  Dorothea's  hapless  death,  • 

And  by  this  practice  have  commenced  a  war. 

0  cursbd  race  of  men,  that  traffic  guile, 

And  in  the  end  themselves  and  kings  beguile ! 

Asham'd  to  look  upon  my  prince  again, 

Asham'd  of  my  suggestions  and  advice, 

Asham'd  of  life,  asham'd  that  I  have  crr'd, 

I'll  hide  myfielf,  expecting!  for  my  shame. 

Thus  Gk)d  doth  work  with  those  that  purchase  fame 

By  flattery,  and  make  their  prince  their  gamc.|| 
[  Exit. 

*  After  a  ioUmn  service^  drc.J  The  4to.  **Jfter  a  Vflemne 
seruice,  enter  from  the  >vi(ldowes  hotue  a  aeruice,  musical 
..Bongs  of  marriages,  or  a  maske,  or  what  prettio  triumph 
you  list,  to  them,  Atevkin  and  Qnato." 

t  a]  Qy.  dele?  J  amain]  The  4to.  "a  man." 

i  expectinQ]  Qy.  if  the  right  word  (in  the  sense  of— 
waiting  for)? 

U  game]  The  4to.;«*  gaino." 


I 


SCENE  III. 
Enter  the  King  or  England^  Perot,  Saiclks,  and  Uhen. 
K,  of  Eng.*  Thus  far,  ye  t  English  peers,  have 
we  display'd 
Our  waving  ensigns  with  a  happy  war ; 
Thus  nearly  hath  our  furious  rage  revengfd 
My  daughter's  death  upon  the  traitorous  Soot 
And  now  before  Dunbar  our  camp  is  pitch'd ; 
Which,  if  it  yield  not  to  our  compromise, 
The  plough:}:  shall  furrow  where  the  palaoe  tiood, 
And  fury  shall  enjoy  §  so  high  a  power 
That  mercy  shall  be  banish'd  from  oar  sworda. 

Enter  Douglas  an<{  other*  on  the  waUt, 
Doug,  What  seeks  the  English  king  t 
iT.  of  Eng,  Scot,  open  those  gates,  and  let  me 
enter  in : 
Submit  thyself  and  thino  unto  my  grace, 
Or  I  will  put  each  mother'^  son  to  death. 
And  lay  this  city  level  with  the  ground. 
Doug.  For  what  offence,  for  what  default  oi 
ours, 
Art  thou  incens'd  so  sore  against  our  state  t 
Can  generous  hearts  in  nature  be  so  stem 
To  prey  on  those  that  never  did  offend  t 
What  though  the  lion,  king  of  brutish  race. 
Through  outrage  sin,  shall  lambs  be  therefore 

slain? 
Or  IB  it  lawful  that  the  humble  die 
Because  the  mighty  do  gainsay  the  right  t 
0  English  king,  thou  bearest  in  thy  crest  i| 
The  king  of  beasts,  that  harms  not  yielding  ones : 
The  roseal  cross  is  spread  within  thy  field, 
A  sign  of  peace,  not  of  r^enging  war. 
Be  gracious,  then,  unto  this  little  town ; 
And,  though  wo  have  withstood  thee  for  a  whUe 
To  show  allegiance  to  our  liefest  liege. 
Yet  since  we  know  no  hope  of  any  help. 
Take  \is  to  mercy,  for  we  yield  ourselves. 
K,  of  Eng.  What,  shall  I  enter,  then,  and  be 
your  lordl 

•  K.  of  Eng.}  To  the  iq^eechcs  of  the  King  of  England 
throughout  this  scene  is  prefixed  "Arius  **.—*•  It  is  a 
siugiilar  circumsUnce,"  says  Mr.  Collier,  "that  the  King 
of  England,  who  forms  one  of  the  characters  in  this  play. 
is  called  Ariii*,  as  if  Greene  at  the  time  he  wrot©  had 
some  scruple  in  naming  Henry  viii,  on  account  of  thB 
danger  of  giving  offenco  to  the  Queen  and  courL*  Hiti, 
of  EngL  Dram.  Poet,  iii.  161.  But  it  is  only  in  the  present 
scene  that  the  King  of  England  *'  is  called  Ariu»** ',  and 
in  a  stage-direction  to  on  earlier  scene  (p.  200,  aec.  ooL) 
the  4t<>.  gives  the  name  ** Ariw"  when  the  King  of 
England  cannot  be  meant. 

t  ye]  The  4to.  "  the." 

X  plough]  The4to.  "place." 

I  enjoy]  The4to.  "onuy." 

II  cr«j<]  The  4to.  "brost" 
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Doug.  We  will  submit  us  to  tho  English  king. 
[They  dacend  down^  open  the  gata,  and  huthble 
thenuelvtt. 

K.  of  Eng,  Now  life  and  death  dcpendeth  on 

mj  sword : 

This  hand  now  reared,  mj  Douglas,  if  I  list. 

Could  part  thy  head  and  shoulders  both  in  twain; 

But  since  I  see  thee  wise  and  old  in  years, 

True  to  thy  king,  and  faithful  in  his  wars, 

Live  thou  and  thine.    Dunbar  is  too-too  small 

To  give  an  entrance  to  the  English  king : 

I,  eagle-like^  disdain  these  little  fowls. 

And  look  on  none  but  those  that  dare  resist. 

Enter  your  town,  as  those  that  live  by  me : 

For  others  that  resist,  kill,  forage,  spoil. 

Mine  English  soldiers,  as  you  love  your  king, 

Revenge  his  daughtet^s  death,  and  do  me  right 

iExevkiU. 


SCENE  IV.    V,.,*^^ 


Bider  a  Lawyer,  a  Merchant,  and  a  Divine. 
Law,  Mj  friends,  what  think  you  of  this  present 

state? 
Were  ever  seen  such  changes  in  a  time? 
The  manners  and  the  fashions  of  this  age 
Are,  like  the  ermine['s]  skin,  so  full  of  spots, 
As  60one[r]  may  the  Moor  be  washed  white 
Than  these  corruptions  banished  from  this  realm. 
Merck,  What  sees  Mas  Lawyer  in  this  state 

amissi 
Law.  A  wresting  power  that  makes  a  noso  of 

wax 
Of  grounded  law,  a  damn*d  and  subtle  drift 
In  all  estates  to  climb  by  others'  loss, 
An  eager  thirst  *  of  wealth,  forgetting  truth : 
Might  I  ascend  unto  the  highest  states, 
And  by  descent  discover  every  crime. 
My  friends,  I  should  lament,  and  you  would 

grieve 
To  see  the  hapless  ruins  of  this  realm. 

JXv.  O  lawyer,  thou  host  curious  eyes  to  pry 
Into  the  secret  maims  of  their  estate ; 
But  if  thy  veil  of  arror  were  unmask' d, 
Thyself  should  see  your  sect  do  maim  her  most. 
Are  you  not  those  t.hat  should  maintain  the  peace. 
Yet  only  are  the  ][/atrons  of  our  strife  ? 
If  your  professkfu  have  his  ground  and  spring 
First  from  thelaws  of  God,  then  country's  right. 
Not  any  yyfa  inverting  nature's  power. 
Why  thafe  you  by  contentions  ?  why  devise  you 
CiMijf  mni  subtle  reasons  to  except  ? 


T 


tkirtt]  Tho4to.  •*  thrift." 


Our  state  was  first,  before  you  grew  so  great, 
A  lantern  to  the  world  for  unity : 
Now  they  that  are  befriended  and  are  rich 
Oppress*  the  poor :  come  Homer  without  coin. 
He  is  not  heard.    What  shall  we  term  this  drift] 
To  say  the  poor  man's  cause  Lb  good  and  just, 
And  yet  the  rich  man  gains  the  best  in  law. 
It  is  your  guise  (the  more  the  world  laments) 
To  coin  provisos  to  beguile  your  laws. 
To  make  a  gay  pretext  of  due  proceeding; 
When  you  delay  your  common-pleas  for  years. 
Mark   what  these    dealings   lately   here    have 

wrought : 
The  crafly  men  have  purchased  great  men's  lands; 
They  powl,f  they  pinch,  their  tenants  are  undone; 
If  these  complain,  by  you  they  are  undone ; 
Tou  fleece  them  of  their  coin,  their  children  beg. 
And  many  want,  because  you  may  be  rich  : 
This  scar  is  mighty,  Master  Lawyer. t 
Now  war§  hath  gotten  head  within  this  land, 
Mark  but  the  guise.   The  poor  man  that  is  wrongf  d 
Is  ready  to  rebel ;  he  spoils,  he  pills ; 
We  need  no  foes  to  forage  that  we  have : 
The  law,  say  they,  in  peace  consumed  us. 
And  now  in  war  we  will  consume  the  law. 
Look  to  this  mischief,  lawyers :  conscience  knows 
You  live  amiss;  amend  it,  lest  you  end. 
Laic.  Gk>od  Lord,  that  theseli  divines  should  see 

so  far 
In  others'  fiiults,  without  amending  theirs  t 
Sir,  sir,  the  general  defaults  in  state 
(If  you  would  read  before  you  did  correct) 
Are,  by  a  hidden  working  from  above. 
By  their  successive  changes  still  remoVd.^ 
Were  not  the  law  by  contraries  maintain'd, 
How  could  the  truth  from  falsehood  be  discem'd  t 
Did  we  not  taste  the  bitterness  of  war, 
How  could  we  know  the  sweet  effects  of  peace  t 
Did  we  not  feel  the  nipping  winter-frosts, 
How'should  we  know  the  sweetness  of  the  spring? 
Should  all  things  still  remain  in  one  estate. 
Should  not  in  greatest  arts  some  scars  be  found. 
Were  all  uprightnor**  chang'd,  what  world  were 

this? 
A  chaos,  made  of  quiet,  yet  no  world, 
Because  the  parts  thereof  did  still  accord : 

•  Oppreu2  The4to.  "Orpresse.'* 

t  p<ncl]  L  e.  i>olL 

t  This  Kar  it  mighty,  Ma$ter  Lavyer]  Here  "  Lawyer  "  is 
a  trityllablo :  see  Walker's  Shaktiptan'i  yert\/lcation,  ^., 
p.  177. 

I  var]  The4to.  "man." 

il  Uiete]  The4to.  "their." 

■T  retHov'd]  Tho  4to.  "  remainde." 

•*  nor]  The  4to.  •'and.'* 
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This  matter  craves  a  variance,  not  a  speech. 
But,  Sir  Diviue,  to  you :  look  on  your  maims, 
Divisions,  sects,  your  siuiunies,  and  bribes, 
Tour  cloaking  with  the  great  fur  fear  to  fall, 
You  shall  perceive  you  are  the  cause  of  all. 
Did  each  man  know  there  were  a  storm  at  hand, 
Who  would  not  clothe  him  well,  to  shun  the  wet  ? 
Did  prince  and  peer,  the  lawyer  and  the  least, 
Know  what  were  sin  without  a  partial  gloss, 
We*d  need  no  long  discoursing*  then  of  crimes, 
For  each  would  mend,  advis'd  by  holy  men. 
Til  us  [I]  but  slightly  shadow  out  your  sins; 
But  if  they  were  depainted  out  for  life, 
Alas,  we  both  had  wounds  enough  to  heal ! 

Merck.  None  of  you  both,  I  see,  but  are  in  fault ; 
Thus  simple  men,  as  I,  do  swallow  flies. 
This  grave  divine  can  tell  us  what  to  do ; 
But  we  may  say,  "  Physician,  mend  thysell" 
This  lawyer  hath  a  pregnant  wit  to  talk ; 
But  all  are  words,  I  see  no  deeds  of  worth. 

Law.  Qood  merchant,  lay  your  fingei-s  on  your 
mouth; 
Bo  not  a  blab,  for  fear  you  bite  yourself. 
What  should  I  term  your  state,  but  even  the  way 
To  every  ruin  in  this  commonweal  ? 
You  bring  us  in  the  means  of  all  excess, 
You  rate  it  and  retail  f  it  as  you  please ; 
You  swear,  forswear,  and  all  to  compass  wealth ; 
Your  money  b  your  god,  your  hoard  your  heaven ; 
You  are  the  ground-work  of  contention. 
First  heedless  youth  by  you  is  over-reach'd ; 
We  are  corrupted  by  your  many  crowns  : 
The  gentlemen,  whose  titles  you  have  bought. 
Lose  all  their  fathers'  toil  within  a  day, 
W^hilst  Hob  your  son,  and  Sib  your  nutbrown 

child, 
Arc  gentlefolks,  and  gentles  are  beguil'd. 
This  makes  so  many  noble  minds:}:  to  stray, 
And  take  sinister  courses  in  the  state. 

Snlcr  a  Scout. 

Scoui,  My  friends,  be  gone,  an  if  you  love  your 

lives  ; 

The  King  of  England  marcheth  hero  at  hand : 

Enter  the  camp,  for  fear  you  bo  8urpris*d. 

Dlv.  Thanks,  gentle  scout. — Qod  mend  that  is 

amiss, 

And  place  true  zeal  whereas  §  corruption  is ! 

\Exewi\t. 

•  W^d  fued  im  lonij  tUscourfinp]  Tho  4to.  "Wee  nfcd  no 
loitg  (haconcry.** 
t  riiad]  Tho4to.  "rctalde." 
t  miruh]  Tho  4to.  "maides." 
§  whereat]  i.  o.  where. 


SCENE    V. 

Snter  Queen  Dosothea.  in  man*t  apparel,  Ladt 
ANDKitdoy,  and  Nako. 

Q.  Dor.  What  news  in  court,   Nano  f  let  us 

know  it. 

Nano.  If  BO  you  please,  my  lord,  I  etraight  will 

show  it : 

The  English  King  hath  all  the  borders  epoil'd. 

Hath  taken  Morton  prisoner,  and  hath  elain 

Seven  thousand  Scottish  lads*  not  far  from  Tweed. 

Q.  Dor.  A  woful  murder  and  a  bloody  deed ! 

Nano.  The  king,t  our  liege,  hath  sought  by 

many  means 

For  to  appease  his  enemy  by  prayers : 

Naught  will  prevail  unless  he  can  restore 

Fair  Dorothea,  long  supposM  dead : 

To  this  intent  he  hath  proclaimdd  Ute, 

That  whosoe'er  return  the  queen  to  court 

Shall  have  a  thousand  marks  for  his  reward. 

Lady  An.  lie  loves  her,  then,  I  see,  although 

enforc'd^ 

That  would  bestow  sudh  gifts  for  to  regain  her. 

Why  sit  you  sad,  good  sir  1  be  not  dismay*d. 

Nano.  I'll  lay  my  life,  this  man  would  be  a  maid. 

Q.  Dor.  [aside.]  Fain  would  I  show  myselj^  and 

change  my  tire. 

Lady  An.  Whereon  divine  you,  sirl 

Nano,  Upon  desire. 

Madam,  mark  but  my  skill,  I'll  lay  my  life^ 

!My  master  hero  will  prove  a  married  wife. 

Q.Dor.  [aside  to'S.]  Wilt  thou  bewray  me^Nano? 

Nano.  [aside  to  Q.  D.]  Madam,  no : 

You  are  a  man,  and  hke  a  man  you  go : 

But  I  that  am  in  speculation  seen  X 

Know  you  would  change  your  state  and  be  a 

queen. 

Q.  Dor.  [aside  to  N.]  Thou  art  not,  dwarf,  to 

learn  thy  mistress'  mind  : 

Fain  would  I  with  §  thyself  disclose  my  kind, 

But  yet  I  blush. 

Nano.  [aside  to  Q.  D.]  What  blush  you,  madam, 

than,  II 

To  be  yourself,  who  are  a  feign6d  man  t 

Let  me  alone. 

Lady  An.  Deceitful  beauty,  hast  thou  scom*d 

me  so? 

Nano.  Nay,  muse  not,  madam  ^  for  hell  tells  you 

true. 

•  UuU]  Tlie  4to.  *•  Lords."    Corrected  by  Mr.  OoUier, 
Introd.  to  Tlie  TeinpeM,  p.  11.  Sftakcsptart,  .%dL  1858. 
t  Tfiekinp]  Tho  4to.  "Tliinking." 
J  ueiij  i.  c.  skilled .  ^>^^ 

§  vfith]  Qy.  "wish"?  S 

II  than]  i.  o.  then.    8oe  note  *,  p.  206,  sec.  col.    V^ 
^  inadam,/orhe]  Tho  4to./*inaidcD,/or8hc."— I  l^^Wf 
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Lady  An.  Beauty  bred  love,  and  love  hath  bred 
my  shame. 

Nano.  And  women's  faces  work  more  wrongs 
than  these : 
Take  comfort,  madam,  to  cure  your*  disease. 
Aud  yet  ho  loves  a  man  as  well  as  you, 
Only  this  difference,  hef  cannot  fancy  two. 

Lady  An,  Blush,  grieve,  and  die  in  thine  insa- 
tiate lust. 

Q  Dor.  Nay,  live,  and  joy  that  thou  hast  won 
a  friend, 
That  loves  thee  as  his  life  by  good  desert. 

Lady  An,  I  joy,  my  lord,  more  than  my  tongue 
can  tell : 
Though  J  not  as  I  desir'd,  I  love  you  well. 
But  mododty,  that  never  blush'd  before. 
Discover  my  false  heart :  I  say  no  more. 
Let  me  alouo. 

Q.  Dor.  Oood  Kano,  stay  awhile. 
Were  I  not  sad,  how  kindly  could  I  smile, 
To  see  how  fain  I  am  to  leave  this  weed  ! 
And  yet  I  faint  to  show  myself  indeed : 
But  danger  hates  delay,  I  will  bo  bold. — 
Fair  lady,  I  am  not,  [as  you]  suppose, 
A  man,  but  even  that  queen,  more  hapless  I, 
Whom  Scottish  King  appointed  hath  to  die ; 
I  am  the  hapless  princess  for  whose  right 
These  kings  in  bloody  wars  revenge  despite ; 
I  am  that  Dorothea  whom  they  seek, 
Tours  bounden  for  your  kindness  and  relief; 
And  since  you  are  the  means  that  save  my  life, 
Yourself  and  I  will  to  the  camp  repair. 
Whereas^  your  husband  shall  enjoy  reward, 
And  bring  me  to  his  highness  once  again. 

Lady  An,  Pardon,  most  gracious  prinoess,  if 
you  please. 
My  rude  discourse  and  homely  entertain 
And  if  my  words  may  savour  any  worthy 
VottchBafe  my  counsel  in  this  weighty  cause^ 
Since  that  our  liege  hath  so  unkindly  dealt,/  j 
Give  him  no  trust,  return  tmto  your  sire ;  [jf 
There  may  you  safely  live  in  spite  of  him. 

<2.  Dor.  Ah  lady,  so  would  worldly  counsel  work ; 
But  constancy,  obedience,  and  my  love, 
In  that  my  husband  is  my  lord  and  chief,    ^   7 
These  call  me  to  compassion  of  his  state  :  || 
Dissuade  me  not,  for  virtue  will  not  change. 

undentand  this ;  and  perhaps  the  text  hero  is  somewhat 
mntitatod :  but  it  is  evident  that  Lady  Anderson  has  not 
yet  learned  the  sex  of  her  guest. 

•  jMwr]  He  4to.  ••our." 

t  A«]Ths4to.  "she." 

}  Tkcyigk]  The  4to.  "Alhough.* 

I  Wlmm»\  1 0.  Where. 

I  «(atej  The  4to.  "  estato." 


On;  y 
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Lady  An,  What  wondrooB  constancy  is  this  I 
hear  1 
If  English  dames  their  husbands  love  so  dear, 
I  (ear  me,  in  the  world  they  have  no  peer. 
iVdfio.  Come,  princess,  wend,  and  let  us  change 
your  weed : 
I  long  to  Bee  you  now  a  queen  indeed.     [Exeunt, 


SCENE  VI. 

Enier  the  King  or  Soots,  the  Euglish  Herald,  and  Lords. 
K,  of  Scots.  He  would  have  parley,  lords  :— 
herald,  say  he  shall, 
And  get  thee  gone  :  go,  leave  me  to  myself. 

[Exit  Herald.— Xor(£s  retire. 

'Twizt  love  and  fear  continual  are  the  wars ; 

The  one  assures  me  of  my  Ida's  love, 

The  other  moves  me  for  my  murder'd  queen^ 

Thus  find  I  grief  of  that  whereon  I  joy. 

And  doubt  in  greatest  hope,  and  death  in  weal) 

Alas,  what  hell  may  be  compar'd  with  mine, 

Since  in  extremes  my  comforts  do  consist  ! 

War  then  will  cease  when  dead  ones  are  reviv'd;\ 

Some  then  will  yield  when  I  am  dead  for  hope. —  \ 

Who  doth  disturb  me  f  Andrew  1 

Snter  Andrew  and  Suppes. 

And,  Ay,  my  liege. 

K.  of  Scots.  What  news  1 

And.  I  think  my  mouth  was  made  at  first 
To  tell  these  tragic  tales,  my  liefest  lord. 

K,  of  Scots,  What,  is  Ateukin  dead)  tell  me 
the  worst. 

And,  No,  but  your  Ida — shall  I  tell  him  all  t — 
la  married  late — ah,  shall  I  say  to  whom  1— 
My  master  sad — for  why*  he  shames  the  court- 
Is  fled  away ;  ah  most  unhappy  flight ! 
Only  myself-— ah,  who  can  love  you  more  !— 
To  show  my  duty,  duty  past  belief 
Am  come  unto  your  grace,  O  gracious  liege, 
To  lot  you  know — 0,  would  it  were  not  thus  I — 
That  love  is  vain  and  maids  soon  lost  and  won. 

K,  of  Scots,  How  have  the  partial  heavons,  then, 
dealt  with  me. 
Boding  my  weal  for  to  abate  my  power  I 
Alas,  what  thronging  thoughts  do  me  oppress  1 
Injurious  love  is  partial  in  my  right, 
And  flattering  tongues,  by  whom  I  was  misled. 
Have  laid  a  snare  to  spoil  my  state  and  me. 
Methinks  I  hear  my  Dorothea's  ghost 
Howling  revenge  for  my  accursM  hate : 

*  f^r  ttky]  L  e.  because. 
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M       i 


The  ghosts*  of  those  my  subjects  that  are  Blaii);s7|  For,  lo,  the  English  to  their  parley  come. 


lain; 
Pursue  me,  crying  out,  "  ^^[gfi^^joe  to  lust  I  *^ 
The  foe  pursues  me  at  my  palace-doSr,"' ' 
He  breaks  my  rest,  and  spoils  me  in  my  camp. 
Ah,  flattering  brood  of  sycophants,  my  foes  1 
First  shall  my  dire  revenge  begin  on  you. 
I  will  reward  thee,  Andrew. 

Slip.  Nay,  sir,  if  you  be  in  your  deeds  of  charity, 
remember  mc.  I  rubbed  Master  Ateukin's  horse- 
heels  when  he  rid  to  the  meadows. 

K,  of  Scots.  And  thou  shalt  have  thy  recom* 
pense  for  that. — 
Lords,  bear  them  to  the  prison,  chain  them  fast. 
Until  we  take  some  order  for  their  deaths. 

And.  If  so  your  grace  in  such  sort  give  rewards, 
Let  me  have  naught ;  I  am  content  to  want. 

Slijp.  Then,  I  pray,  sir,  give  me  all;  I  am  as 
ready  for  a  reward  as  an  oyster  for  a  fresh  tide ; 
spare  not  me,  sir. 

K.  of  Scott.  Then  hang  them  both  as  traitors 
to  the  king. 

Slip*  The  case  is  altered,  sir:  HI  none  of  your 
gifts.  What,  I  take  a  reward  at  your  hands, 
master !  faith,  sir,  no ;  I  am  a  man  of  a  better 
conscience. 

K.  of  Scott.  Why  dally  you  ?  go  draw  them 
hence  away. 

Slip,  Why,  alas,  sir,  I  will  go  away. —  I  thank 
you,  gentle  friends;  I  proy  you  spare  your 
pains:  I  will  not  trouble  his  honour's  master- 
ship ;  I'll  run  away. 

K.  of  Scots.  Why  stay  you  ?  move  me  not.    Let 

search  be  made 

For  vile  Ateukin :  whoso  finds  him  out 

Shall  have  five  hundred  marks  for  his  reward. 

Away  with  them  If 

Enter  Obeiron  \  and  Autics,  and  carry  away  Suppkr  ;  k€ 
tnaktn  mops,l  and  tporttf  and  tcoms.  Ajsdhkw  u  re- 
moved. 

Lords,  troop  about  my  tent : 

Let  all  our  soldiers  stand  in  battle  'ray, 

*  phosts]  The  4to.  "gifts." 

t  Avay  vrith  them  !  &c.]  The  4to.  haa ; 

"  Atray  with  the  Lords  troupes  ahovi  my  tmt " ; 
and  it  makes  Obemu  and  the  Antics  enter  too  soon  (the 
Btagc-directions  in  our  old  dramas — which  wore  generally 
printed  from  prompters'  copies—  being  often  prematurely 
marked  in  order  to  give  the  players  notice  to  be  in  readi- 
ness). 

Obcron  (see  p.  212,  sec.  col.)  had  told  Bohan  that  he 
would  save  his  son  on  this  critical  occasion ; 

"  OOcr.  Yea,  and  yon  laddy,  for  the  sport  he  made, 

Shall  see,  when  least  ho  hopes,  I'll  stand  his  friend, 

Or  else  he  capers  in  a  halter's  end. 
Boh.  What,  hang  my  son,"  &c 

t  OOeron]  The  4to.  "Adam.' 

§  moia]  i.  0.  grimaces.— The  4to.  "  pots."— I  onco  con- 
jocturod  **  pouts." 


March  over  bravely,  Jlrit  the  English  host,  the  twcrd  carried 
be/ore  the  King  by  Perot;  the  SaOtish  on  the  other  mde, 
with  all  their  pomp,  bravdy. 

What  seeks  the  King  of  England  in  this  land! 

A^  of  Eng.  False,  traitorous  Scot,  I  come  for  to 
revenge 
My  daughter's  death;  I  come  to  spoil  thy  wealth. 
Since  thou  hast  spoil'd  me  of  my  marriage-joy; 
I  come  to  heap  thy  land  with  carcases^ 
That  this  thy  thiraty  soil,  chok'd  up  with  blood. 
May  thunder  forth  revenge  upon  thy  head  ; 
I  come  to  quit  thy  lawless  love  *  with  death : 
In  brief,  no  means  of  peace  shall  e'er  be  found. 
Except  I  have  my  daughter  or  thy  head. 

A",  of  Scott,  "hij  head,  proud  king !  abase  thy 
pranking  plumes  :f 
So  striving  fondly  mayst  thou  catch  thy  grave. 
But  if  true  judgment  do  direct  thy  course. 
These  lawful  reasons  should  divide  the  war  it 
Faith,  not  by  my  consent  thy  daughter  died. 

K.  of  Eng.  Thou  liest,  false  Scot !  thy  agents 
have  confess'd  it. 
These  are  but  fond  delays :  thou  canst  not  think 
A  means  to  §  reconcile  me  for  thy  friend. 
I  have  thy  parasite's  confession  penn'd ; 
What,  then,  canst  thou  allege  in  thy  excuse  f 

K.  of  Scots.  I  will  repay  the  ransom  for  her 
blood.  [sell  my  chUdl 

K.  of  Eng.  What,  think'st  thou,  caitifl^  I  will 
No,  if  thou  be  a  prince  and  man-at-arms. 
In  bingle  combat  come  and  try  thy  right, 
Else  will  I  prove  thee  recreant  to  thy  face. 

K.  of  Scots.  I  brook  ||  no  combat,  false  injurious 
king. 
But  siuce  thou  needless  art  inclined  to  war. 
Do  what  thou  dar'st ;  we  are  in  open  field ; 
Arming  my  battle,^  I  will  fight  with  thee. 

K.  of  Eng.  Agreed. — Now,  trumpets,  sound  a 
dreadful  charge. 
Fight  for  your  princess,  [my]  bravo  Englishmen! 

K.  of  Scots.  Now**  for  your  lands,  your  chil- 
dren, and  your  wives, 
My  Scottish  peers,  and  lastly  for  your  king  t 

*  <ptit  thy  lawUss  lore] — quit,  i.e.  requite. — The  4to.  "^(uU 
thy  louclesso  /o»'^."— Corrected  by  Mr.  Collier,  PrefiMe  to 
Colerulffts  Seven  Lectures  on  Shakespeare  and  MiUom,  kc, 
p.  cxvi. 

t  pluma]  T1)e4to.  "plaines." 

t  Tlu»*.  lawful  reasons  sliould  divide  the  var^  Qy.  "This 
law/ul  reason  should  divert  the  war*'  ? 

§  to]  The  4 to.  "for to.'* 

II  brook]  The4to.  "tooke." 

i  my  battU]  The  4to.  "thy  battles.' 

**  Now,  &c.]  The  4to.  gives  these  two  lin«ei  to  tfa»  EiST 
of  England.  t. 


doy. 


I 


A 


Alarum  $ouMded  ;  both  the  hatUet  <^er  to  met,  and,  jmtt  om 
ihiy  art  joining,  enter  Sib  Cuthbert  Akdirson  and 
Ladt  Anderson,  vUh  Queen  Doeothsa  richlif  attired, 
and  Xako. 

Sir  Cuth,  Stay,  princes,  wage  not  war :  a  privy 
grudge 
'Twixt  such  as  yoo^'moat  high  in  majesty, 
Afflicts  both  nocent  and  the  innocent. 
How  many  swords,  dear  princes,  see  I  drawn  f 
The  friend  against  his  friend,  a  deadly  fiend  ;* 
A  desperate  division  in  those  lands 
Which,  if  they  join  in  one,  command  the  world. 
0,  stay !  with  reason  mitigate  your  rage ; 
And  let  an  old  man,  humbled  on  his  knees, 
Entreat  a  boon,  good  princes,  of  you  both. 

JT.  of  Eng,  I  condescend,  for  why  t  thy  reve- 
rend years  • 
Import  some  news  of  truth  and  consequence. 

K.  ofSeott,  I  am  content^:}:  for,  Anderson,  I  know 
Thou  art  my  subject  and  dost  mean  me  good. 

Sir  Cuth.  But  by  your  gracious  favours  grant 
me  this. 
To  swear  upon  your  sword[s]  to  do  me  right 

iT.  of  Eng,  See,  by  my  sword  and  by  a  prince's 
In  every  lawful  sort  I  am  thine  own.  [faith, 

K.  of  Scott,    And,  by  my  sceptre  and  the 
Scottish  crown, 
I  am  resolv'd  to  grant  thee  thy  request. 

Sir  CvLih,  I  see  you  trust  me,  princes,  who 
The  weight  of  such  a  war  upon  my  will,    [repose 
Now  mark  my  suit    A  tender  lion*s  whelp. 
This  other  day,  came  straggling  in  the  woods. 
Attended  by  a  young  and  tender  hind. 
In  courage  haught,§  yet  'tired  like  a  lamb. 
The  prince  of  beasts  had  left  this  young  in  keep, 
Ta  foster  up  as  love-mate  and  compeer. 
Unto  the  lion*s  mate,  a  ||  neighbour-friend: 
This  stately  guide,  seducM  by  the  fox. 
Sent  forth  an  eager  wolf,  bred  up  in  France, 
That  grip'd  the  tender  whelp  and  wounded  it 
By  chance^  as  I  was  hunting  in  the  woods, 
I  heard  the  moan  the  hind  made  for  the  whelp : 
I  took  them  both  and  brought  them  to  my  house. 
With  chary  care  I  have  recur*d  ^  the  one ; 
And  since  I  know  the  lions  are  at  strife 
About  the  loss  and  damage  of  the  young, 
I  bring  her  home ;  make  claim  to  her  who  list 

{Ditcoveri  Queen  Dorothea. 

•  ffli<i]  Th«4to.  "friend." 

t  for  «Ajr]  1.  e.  because. 

X  lam  comUnt,  Ac]  The  4to.'givos  this  line  to  the  King 
of  England. 

«  hanf^l  The  4to.  "  hautie."— See  note  X,  p.  117,  sec. 
ooL 

R  a]Qy.  "and**? 

Y  ramr'flq  i.  e.  leoovered. 


Q.  Dor,  I  am  the  whelp,  bred  by  this  lion  up. 
This  royal  English  King,  my  happy  sire : 
Poor  Nano  is  the  hind  that  tended  me. 
My  father,  Scottish  King,  gave  me  to  thee, 
A  hapless  wife :  thou,  quite  misled  by  youth, 
Hast  sought  sinister  loves  and  foreign  joys. 
The  fox  Ateukin,  cursM  parasite, 
Inceus'd  your  grace  to  send  the  wolf  abroad. 
The  French-bom  Jaques,  for  to  end  my  days : 
He,  traitorous  man,  pursu'd  me  in  the  woods, 
And  left  me  wounded ;  where  this  noble  knight 
Both  rescu'd  me  and  mine,  and  sav^d  my  life. 
Now  keep  thy  promise :  Dorothea  lives ; 
Give  Anderson  his  due  and  just  reward : 
And  since,  you  kings,  your  wars  began  by  me. 
Since  I  am  safe,  return,  surcease  your  fight 
K,  of  Scots.   Durst  I  presume  to  look  upon 

those  eyes 
Which  I  have  tir^d  with  a  world  of  woes, 
Or  did  I  think  submission  were  enough. 
Or  sighs  might  make  an  entrance  to  my  soul, 
You  heavens,  you  know  how  willing  I  would 

weep; 
You  heavens  can  tell  how  glad  I  would  submit ; 
You  heavens  con  say  how  firmly  I  would  sigh. 
Q,  Dor,  Shame  me  not,  prince,  companion  in 

thy  bed : 
_Youth  hath  misled, — tut,  but  a  little  fault : 
'Tis^iSgly  to  amend  what  is  asMfls.- 
Might  I  with  twice  as  many  pains  as  these 
Unite  our  hearts,  then  should  my  wedded  lord 
See  how  incessant  labours  I  would  take. — 
My  gracious  father,  govern  your  afifocts: 
Give  me  that  hand,  that  oft  hath  blest  this  head, 
And  clasp  thine  armS|  that  have  embrac*d  this 

[neck], 
About  the  shoulders  of  my  wedded  spouse. 
Ah,  mighty  prince,  this  king  and  I  am  one  1 
Spoil  thou  his  subjects,  thou  despoilest  me ; 
Touch  thou  his  breast,  thou  dost  attaint  this 

heart: 
0,  be  my  father,  then,  in  loving  him  ! 
K,  of  Eng,  Thou  provident  kind  mother  of 

increase, 
Thou  must  prevail,  ah,  Nature,  thou  must  rule  ! 
Hold,  daughter,  join  my  hand  and  his  in  one ; 
I  will  embrace  him  for  to  favour  thee  : 
I  call  him  friend,  and  take  him  for  my  son. 
Q,  Dor,  Ah,  royal  husband,  see  what  God  hath 

wrought ! 
Tliy  foe  is  now  thy  friend. — Good  men-at-arms, 
Do  you  the  like. — These  nations  if  they  join. 
What  monarch,  with  his  liege-men,  in  this  world. 
Dare  but  encounter  you  in  open  field  t 
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K,  of  Scots.  All  wisdom,  join'd  with  godly 
piety ! — 
Thou  English  king,  pardon  my  foimer  youth ; 
And  pardon,  courteous  queen,  my  great  misdeed ; 
And,  for  assurance  of  mine  after-life, 
I  take  religious  vows  before  my  God, 
To  honour  thee  for  father/  her  for  wife. 

Sir  Cuth,  But  yett  my  boons,  good  princes,  are 
not  pass'd. 
First,  English  king,  I  humbly  do  request, 
That  by  your  means  our  princess  may  unite 
Her  love  unto  mine  aldertruest  %  love, 
Kow  you  will  love,  maintain,  and  help  them  both. 

K.  of  Eng.  Ck>od  Anderson,  I  grant  theo  thy 
request. 

Sir,  Cuth.  But  you,  my  prince,  must  yield  me 
mickle  more. 
You  know  your  nobles  are  your  cliiefest  stays, 
And  long  time  have  been  banish'd  from  your 

court : 
Embrace  and  reconcile  them  to  yourself; 
They  are  your  hands,  whereby  you  ought  to  work. 
As  for  Ateukin  and  his  lewd  compeers, 
That  sooth'd  you  in  your  sins  and  youthly  pomp, 
Exile,  torment,  and  punish  such  as  they ; 
For  greater  vipers  never  may  be  found 
Within  a  state  than  such  aspiring  heads. 
That  reck  not  how  they  climb,  so  that  they 
climb. 

K.  of  Scott.  Quid  knight,  I  grant  thy  suit. — 
First  I  submit. 
And  humbly  §  crave  a  pardon  of  your  grace. — 
Next,  courteous  queen,  I  pray  thee  by  thy  loves 
Forgive  mine  errors  past  and  pardon  me. — 
My  lords  and  princes,  if  I  have  misdone 

•  father]  The  4  to.  "  fauour." 

t  But  yet,  £c.]  The  4  to.  gives  to  Lady  Anderson  thu 
and  the  next  speech  of  Sir  Cuthbert  Anderson. 

I  aldertruest}  i.  o.  truest  of  oH,— alder  being  used  as  the 
genitive  ofalL  So  Chaucer  has  **  alderfird  "  :  and  Shake- 
speare, and  our  author  in  a  poem  in  his  Mowming  Gar- 
meat  (see  post),  have  "  alderli<fest,** 

{  humbly}  Tho4to.  "humble." 


(As  I  have  wronged  indeed  both  you  and  yours). 

Hereafter,  trust  me,  you  are  dear  to  me. 

As  for  Ateukin,  whoso  finds  the  man, 

liCt  Lim  have  martial  law,  and  straight  be  hang'd, 

As  all  his  vain  abettors  now  are  dead.* 

And  Anderson  our  treasurer  shall  pay 

Three  thousand  marks  for  friendly  recompense. 

Nano.f  But,  princes,  whilst  you  friend  it  thus 
in  one, 
Methinks  of  friendship  Nano  shall  have  none* 

Q.  Dor.  What  would  my  dwarf,  that  I  will 
not  bestow  1 

Nano.  My  boon,  fair  queen,  is  this, — that  you 
would  go : 
Although  my  body  is  but  small  and  neat. 
My  stomac)^,  after  toil,  requireth  meat : 
An  easy  suit,  dread  princess;  will  you  wendl 

K.  of  Scott.  Art  thou  a  pigmy-bom,  my  pretty 
friend  f 

Nano.  Not  so,  great  king,  but  nature,  when  she 
fram*d  me. 
Was  scant  of  earth,  and  Nano  therefore  nam*d 

me; 
And,  when  she  saw  my  body  was  bo  small. 
She  gave  me  wit  to  make  it  big  withaL 

K.  of  Scott,  Till  time  when.^ 

Q.  Dor.  Eat,  then. 

A',  of  Scott.  My  friend,  it  stands  with  wit, 
To  take  repast  when  stomach  serveth  it. 

Q.  Dttr.  Thy  policy,  my  Nano,  shall  prevail— 
Come,  royal  father,  enter  we  my  tent : — 
And,  soldiers,  feast  it,  frolic  it,  like  friends : — 
My  princes,  bid  this  kind  and  courteous  train 
Partake  some  favours  of  our  late  accord. 
Thus  wars  have  end,  and,  after  dreadful  hate, 

Men  learn  at  last  to  know  their  good  estate. 

[AmmtoiiMA 

*  As  all  his  vain  abettors  now  are  dead]  The  4to. ; 
**  As  (aU  his  vaine  arbetters  now  are  diuided).* 

t  Nano}  The  4to.  **L.  Andr." 

t  TUl  tijM  when}  To  this  and  the  next  speech  of  ths 
Kiug  of  Scots  the  4to.  prefixes  merely  "  £.'*  Part  of  th« 
text  appears  to  be  wanting  hare. 
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Th€  ComieaU  Hldorvt  of  AlphonnUt  Kino  of  AroffotL    Ai  U  hath  btru  tundrU  lima  Acted,    3iadt  by  R.  Q.     London 
BrinUd  (tic)  by  Thomoi  Creede,    1599.    4to. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Carinur,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  crown  of  Arragoa. 

A I  riioxansy  hiB  son. 

Flaminius,  King  of  Arragon. 

liLLiNUH,  King  of  Naples. 

DuKB  OP  Milan. 

Aldinius. 

Fadiu.s. 

LiELIUS. 

Miles. 

Amlrack,  the  Great  Turk. 
Abcabtus,  King  of  the  Moors. 
Claramont.  King  of  Borbory. 
Crocon,  Ring  of  Anibia. 
FAU&TUts  King  of  Babylon. 
Uajazet,  a  lord. 
Two  Pri(»it8  of  Mahomet. 
Provost,  Soldiers,  Janistarios,  &c 

Fausta,  wife  to  Amurack. 
Ipuigexa.  her  daxightcr. 
MiiioEA,*  an  enchantress. 

Mahomkt  (speaking  from  tho  Brazen  Head). 

VEjnjs, 

Tho  Nine  Muses. 


Mtded]  Greene  is  not  the  only  modem  poet  who  has  introduced  an  enchantress  of  this  name,  distinct  from  tho 
mt  one :  see  Tasso's  RinaUlo,  Canto,  x. 
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THE   COMICAL   HISTORY  OF  ALPHONSUS, 
KING   OF  AERAGON. 


PoctB  ore  acaxce,  when  goddesEes  tliom- 

1  to  leavo  tlicir  bigli  and  eUtely  aaaU, 
tbc  top  of  Ligh  OlympuB'  Mouut, 
leni  out,  to  pen  their  cbmapione'  proiar. 
balli  been  when  Homer's  Bugar'd  Ituat' 
each  ocbo  to  repeat  bU  Terae, 
y  cowiLril  that  dumt  crack  a  apear, 
.nJ  toxuniiy  for  liit  latly's  Bake, 
;ed  out  in  culuurj  of  such  prico 

I'iSaya  so  irkaoma  iJUsa'  f  aleighta, 
^ll  charms  have  witch'd  each  itudent'a 

h  it  ia  to  any  of  them  all, 

oir  handa  to  jirnuin!;  jou  do  call. 

Virgil!  wert  thou  iio«  iilive, 

inful  pen,  ia  stout  Augustus'  days, 

:  to  lot  the  liaee  and  silly  flj' 

Biray  without  tbj  praiae  of  ber, 

louht  hut  loti^;  or  ate  tbia  tiiua 

a'  fiime  unto  tho  hcavena  should  climb ; 

i'  fame,  tliat  man  of  Jore  bia  aeed, 

omthcloina  o   tli,'  ii,jiii..E'i,il  goda, 

«,  although  he  hubiL  oil  tlic  ourtb, 

1  a  portion  in  tbu  fiery  pole, 

■  any  one  nhate'er  be  be. 

iW:r,W]Inm,ror,rlj-'..   i.-.".    ,     ■".    


"flcn."— TlioCtUtf  la  the  rocm  a] 


I  But  aettiog  by  Alphoonia'  power  diTine, 

I  What  man  alive,  or  lion'  amongst  the  ghosts,  ' 

Could  cQuDterinil  hia  couragD  and  Ilia  Btrcngtht      ' 
I  But  thou  art  dead,  jbb,  Virgil,  thou  art  gone, 
I  And  all  his  acta  drown'd  iu  oblivion.* 
I  No,  Venus,  uo,  tliough  poets  prove  unkind, 
'  And  loth  to  etand  iu  ponuiug  of  his  deeds, 
,  Yet  rather  than  llicy  shall  )>e  clean  foi^ot, 
I  I,  which  WK8  wont  to  fullnw  Cui^id'a  giuuos, 
;  WiUput  w'ivA-  Mli>.[wiV.  ^:iciediirt; 
I  And  this  my  \:mA.  iviiii.)i  uatd  for  to  peb 
I  The  piaiie  of  love  uid  Cupid's  peerless  power,' 
Will  now  begin  to  Imib  of  Ll«o.iy  Mara, 
Of  doughty  dceda  and  Toliant  victoriea. 

lUff  llKLroHSxE.  Cue,  Eratu,  leiik  f  Itfir  Siateta^  }>'<>J'<  V 
nil  Mflii  mtulry  ■Hili-uianilJ.  C^LLiorE  mty  ixttflid, 
nfftth  iloKn  tht  fuad,  and  pla]i$  not 


./An- 

Eut  ate  whereasf  the  stately  Muses  come, 

Whose  liarmony  doth  very  far  Burpusa 

Tho  hmvenly  inuaic  of  Apollo'a  jjipo 

But  what  fiieona  this     Melpomene  herself 

With  all  ber  aisters  sound  their  instrutncnls, 

Only  oioepted  fnir  Culliope, 

AVho,  coming  laat  and  hnngiDg  dovni  her  head. 

Doth  plainly  aliDw  by  ontivord  aotioDB 

What  secret  sorrow  doth  torment  her  heart. 

I  [StBHiU  atidi. 

Utl.  Calliope,  thou  which  ao  oft  didat  craksj 

I  Mow  that  Bucb  cbi'ula  cluBter'd  to  thy  COur^ 
By  thick  and  threefold,  ai  not  any  one 
*  And  all  Ml  artt,  lie.]  This  Un«  it  printed  twice  over 


<l  «r,]  i.  0.  u 
!   •ch.r^n  I. 
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Of  all  thy  Bisteni  might  compare  with  thee, 
Where  be  thy  scholars  now  become,  I  trow  ] 
AVhere  aro  they  Yonish'd  in  such  sudden  sort, 
That,  while  as  we  do  play  upon  our  strings, 
Tou  stand  still  lazing  and  have  naught  to  do  ? 

Clio.  Melpomene,  make  you  a  why  of  that? 
I  know  full  oft  you  have  [in]  authors  read, 
The  higher  tree,  the  sooner  is  his  fall, 
And  they  which  first  do  flourish  and  bear  sway, 
Upon  the  sudden  vanish  clean  away. 

Co*.  Mock  on  apace;  my  back  is  broad  enough 
To  bear  your  flouts  as  many  as  they  be. 
That  year  is  rare  that  ne'er  feols  winter's  storms ; 
That  treo  is  fertile  which  ne'er  wanteth  fruit ; 
And  that  samo  Muse  hath  hcapM  well  in  store, 
AVhich  never  wanteth  clients  at  her  door. 
But  yet,  my  sisters,  when  the  surgent  seas 
Havo  obb'd  their  fill,  their  waves  do  rise  again. 
And  fill  their  banks  up  to  the  very  brims ; 
And  when  my  pipe  hath  eas'd  herself  a  while. 
Such  store  of  suitors  shall  my  seat  frequent, 
That  you  sliall  see  my  scholars  be  not  spent. 

£rato.  Spent,  quoth  you,  sister  ?  then  wo  were 
to  blame. 
If  wo  should  say  your  scholars  all  were  spent. 
But  pray  now  tell  me  when  your  painful  pen 
Will  rest  enough  1 

Afcl.  When  husbandmen  shear  hogs. 

Ven»  [coming  forward.]  Melpomene,  Erato,*  and 
the  rest, 
From,  thickest  shrubs  Dame  Venus  did  espy 
The  mortal  hatred  which  you  jointly  bear 
Unto  your  sister  high  Calliope. 
What,  do  you  think  if  that  the  tree  do  bend. 
It  follows  therefore  that  it  needs  must  break  1 
And  since  her  pipe  a  little  while  doth  rest, 
It  never  shall  be  able  for  to  sound  1 
Yes,  Muses,  yes,  if  that  she  will  vouchsafe 
To  entertain  Dame  Venus  in  her  school. 
And  further  me  with  her  instructions, 
She  shall  have  scholars  which  will  dainf  to  bo 
In  any  other  AIuso's  company. 

Cal.  Most  sacred  Venus,  do  you  doubt  of  that  ? 
Calliope  would  think  her  three  times  blest 
For  to  receive  a  goddess  in  her  school. 
Especially  so  high  an  one  as  you, 
Which  rules  the  earth,  and  guides  the  heavens  too. 
Ven.  Then  sound  your  pipes,  and  let  us  bond 
our  steps 
Unto  the  top  of  high  Parnassus  Hill, 
And  there  together  do  our  best  devoir 
For  to  describe  Alphonsus'  warlike  fame, 

*  Emto]  Wro;ig  quantity, 
t  dain\  i.  0.  disdaiu. 


And,  in  the  manner  of  a  comedy, 
Set  down  his  noble  valour  presently. 

Cal.  As  Venus  wills,  so  bids  Calliope. 

Mel.  And  as  you  bid,  your  sistors  do  agrea 


JSiiter  Caiuxus  and  ALPnuMiiUtt. 

Cart.  My  noble  son,  since  first  I  did  recount 
The  noble  acts  your  predecessors  did 
In  Arragon  against  their  warlike  foes, 
I  never  yet  could  see  thee  joy  at  all. 
But  hanging  down  thy  head  as  malcontent. 
Thy  youthful  days  in  mourning  have  been  spent 
Tell  me,  Alphonsus,  what  might  be  the  caiiae 
That  makes  thee  thus  to  pine  away  with  care? 
Hath  old  Carinus  done  thee  any  offence 
In  reckoning  up  those  stories  unto  thee  ? 
AVliat, ne'er  a  word  but  mum  I*  Alphousua,  ipeak, 
Unless  your  father^s  fatal  day  you  seek. 

Alphon.  Although,  dear  father,  I  havo  ofloi 
vow'd 
Ne'er  to  unfold  the  secrets  of  my  heart 
To  any  man  or  woman,  whosomo'er 
Dwells  underneath  the  circle  of  the  sky ; 
Yet  do  your  words  so  cdnjure  mo,  dear  aire, 
That  needs  I  must  fulfil  that  you  require. 
Then  so  it  is.    Amongst  the  famous  tales 
Which  you  rehears'd  done  by  our  sires  in  war, 
Whenas  you  came  unto  your  father's  days, 
With  sobbing  notes,  with  sighs  and  blubberiiig 

tears, 
And  much  ado,  at  length  you  thus  began ; 
*'  Next  to  Alphonsus  should  my  father  come 
For  to  possess  the  diadem  by  right 
Of  Arragon,  but  that  the  wicked  wretch. 
His  younger  brother,  with  aspiring  mind. 
By  secret  treason  robb'd  him  of  his  life^ 
And  mo  his  son  of  that  which  was  my  due/ 
These  words,  my  sire,  did  so  torment  my  mind< 
As,  had  I  been  with  Ixionf  in  hell. 
The  ravening  bird  could  never  plague  me  worse; 
For  ever  since  my  mind  hath  troubled  been 
Which  way  I  might  revenge  this  traitorous  fact, 
And  that  recover  which  is  ours  by  right. 

Cari.  Ah,  my  Alphonsus,  never  think  on  thit!  | 
In  vain  it  is  to  strive  against  the  stream  : 
The  crown  is  lost,  and  now  in  hucksters'  handi,   ■ 
And  all  our  hope  is  cast  into^  the  dust.  i 

•  What,  nc'tr  a  leord  hvt  r.ium  f  J  So,  towards  the  «»* 
of  reolo'B  OM  Wives  Tah,  Sacrapant  snya ; 
*'  What,  not  a  Konl  but  muut  f 
Then,  Sacmpant,  thou  art  betray'd." 
t  Ixi(m\  Wronjf  quantity  again.     And  bore  Gtmm 
confounds  tho  punishment  of  Tityus  with  that  of  IliflB.    : 
\  xnto\  Eqai\'ulont  to  *'  uiito*^ :  boo  note  t>  p.  Ulf  sM^  ^ 
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ee  thoughts,  and  learn  the  same  of  me, — 

fe  doth  pass  an  emperj. 

.  Yet,  noble  father,  ere  Carinus'  brood 

3k  his  foe  for  to  usurp  his  seat, 

the  death  with  honour  in  the  field, 

is  life  and  sorrows  briefly  end. 

know  my  froward  fute  were  such 

lid  fail  in  this  my  just  attempt, 

'd,  dear  father,  should  the  author  be 

an  end  of  this  my  tragedy. 

',  sweet  sire,  remain  you  here  a  while, 

10  walk  my  fortune  for  to  try. 
ioubt  but,  ere  the  time  be  long, 
his  cost,  or  else  myself  will  die. 

ly  noble  son,  siuco  that  thy  mind  is  such 
trenge  thy  father's  foul  abuse, 
ly  words  may  not  a  whit  prevail 
hy  journey,  go  with  happy  fate, 
return  unto  thy  father's  cell, 
b  a  train  as  Julius  Ccesar  came 
Rome,  whenas  he  had  achiev'd 
ity  monarch  of  the  triple  world. 
i  Carinus  in  this  silly  grove 
d  his  days  with  prayers  and  orisons 
y  Jovo  to  further  thine  intent 
dear  son,  Alphonsus,  fare  you  well. 

iSxit. 
.  And  is  he  gone  ?  then  hie,  Alphonsus, 

y  fortune  where  thy  fates  do  call, 
uind  disdains  to  hide  his  head, 
lis  foes  triumph  in  his  overthrow. 

jHoxsrfl  w  about  to  go  out,  enter  Albinius. 

Vhat  loitering  fellow  have  we  spic-dhere? 

not,  villain,  further  for  to  go, 

fou  do  at  length  the  same  repent. 

.  [coming  towards  Alblxius.]  "  Villain," 

7 'st  thou  ?  nay,  "  villain  "  in  thy  throat  I 

iow'st  thou,  skipjack,  whom  thou  villain 

ll'st  ? 

L  common  vasi«al  I  do  villain  call. 

.  That  shalt  thou  soon  approve,+  per- 

ade  thyself, 

11  die,  or  thou  shalt  die  for  me. 

Vhat,  do  I  dream,  or  do  my  dazzling  eyes 

no  1    Is't  Alphonsus  that  I  see  ? 

V  Medea  use  her  wonted  charms 

dude  Albinius*  fantasy  ? 

alack  Pluto,  king  of  dark  Avcrn, 

flout  mo  with  his  counterfeit  ? 


I  i.  c.  l/cst  (:is  afterwards). 
k]  i.  c  prove. 

for  to  "  (aa  in  tho  preceding  line  but  ouu)? 


K 


His  body  like  to  Alphonsus*  framed  is, 
His  face  resembles  much  Alphonsus'  hue ; 
His  noble  mind  declares  him  for  no  less ; 
'Tis  he  indeed.    Woe  worth  Albinius, 
Whose  babbling  tongue  hath  caused  his  own  annoy ! 
Why  doth  not  Jove  send  from  the  glittering  skies 
His  thunderbolts  to  chdstise  this  offence  ? 
Why  doth  Dame  Torra  ceaso  with  greedy  jaws 
To  swallow  up  Albinius  presently  1 
What,  shall  I  fly  and  hide  my  traitorous  head 
From  stout  Alphonsus  whom  I  so  misus'dl 
Or  shall  I  yield  ?    Tush,  yielding  is  in  vain. 
Nor  can  I  fly  but  he  will  follow  me. 
Then  cast  thyself  down  at  his  grace's  feet. 
Confess  thy  fault,  and  ready  make  thy  breast 
To  entertain  thy  well-deservftd  death.       [Kneds. 

Alphon.  What  news,  my  friend?  why  are  you 
so  blank,* 
That  erst  before  did  vaunt  it  to  tho  skies  ? 

A  IbL  Pardon,  dear  lord !  Albinius  pardon  craves 
For  this  offence,  which,  by  the  heavens  I  vow. 
Unwittingly  I  did  unto  your  grace ; 
For  had  I  known  Alphonsus  had  been  here. 
Ere  that  my  tongue  had  spoke  so  traitorously, 
This  hand  should  make  my  very  soul  to  die. 

Alpkon.  Rise  up,  my  friend,  thy  pardon  soon  is 
got :  [Albinius  risen  up. 

But,  prithee,  tell  me,  what  the  cause  might  be 
That  in  such  sort  thou  erst  upbraided'st  me  ? 

Albi.    Moat  mighty  prince,  since    first  your 
father's  sire  -  ^ 

Did  yield  his  ghost  unto  the  Sisters  Three, 
And  old  Carinus  forcdd  was  to  fly 
His  native  soil  and  royal  diadem ; 
I,  for  because  I  seemed  to  complain 
Against  their  treason,  shortly  was  forewam'd 
Ne'er  more  to  haunt  the  bounds  of  Arragon 
On  pain  of  death.    Then,  like  a  man  forlorn, 
I  sought  about  to  find  some  resting-place ; 
And  at  the  length  did  hap  upon  this  shore, 
Where  showing  forth  my  cruel  banishment, 
By  King  Bclinus  I  am  succourM. 
But  now,  my  lord,  to  answer  your  demand : 
It  happens  so,  that  tho  usurping  king 
Of  Arragon  makes  war  upon  this  land 
For  certain  tribute  which  he  claimeth  here ; 
Wherefore  Bclinus  sent  mo  round  about 
His  country,t  for  to  gather  up  men 
Forta.with8tand  this  most  injurious  foe; 
^^fiiich  being  done,  returning  with  the  king, 

•  you  90  fAant]  Qy.  *'.vott  now  to  blank*'! 
\  UU  comitrv,  &c.]  Sometluug  has* diopt  otit  from  this 
lino. 
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DUpitefully  I  did  so  taunt  your  grace, 
Imagining  you  had  some  soldier  been. 
The  which,  for  fear,  had  sneaked  from  the  camp. 

AJphon.  Enough,  Albinius,  I  do  know  thy  mind : 
But  may  it  be  that  theso  thy  happy  news 
Should  be  of  truth,  or  have  you  forged  them  ? 

AlbL  The  gods  forbid  that  e'er  Albinius'  tongue 
Should  once  be  found  to  forge  a  feigned  tale, 
Especially  unto  his  sovereign  lord : 
But  if  AlphonsQs  think  that  I  do  feign. 
Stay  hero  a  while,  and  you  shall  plainly  sec 
My  words  be  true,«whenas  you  do  perceivo 
Our  royal  army  march  before  your  face. 
The  which,  ift  please  my  noble  lord  to  stay, 
I'll  hasten  on  with  all  the  speed  I  may. 

Alphon.  Mako  haste,  Albinius,  if  you  love  my 
Hfe; 
But  yet  beware,  whenas  your  army  comes, 
You  do  not  make  as  though  you  do  me  know, 
For  I  a  while  a  soldier  base  will  be, 
Until  I  find  time  more  convenient 
To  show,  Albinius,  what  is  mine  intent. 

Albi.  Whato'er  Alphonsus  fittest  doth  esteem, 
Albinius  for  his  profit  best  will  deem.  [E.vit. 

Alphon,  Now  do  I  see  both  gods  and  fortune 
too 
Do  join  their  powers  to  raise  Alphonsus*  fame ; 
For  in  this  broil  I  do  not  greatly  doubt 
But  that  I  shall  my  cousin's  courage  tame. 
But  see  whereas  Belinua'  army  comes. 
And  he  himself,  unless  I  guess  awry : 
Whoe'er  it  be,  I  do  not  pass  *  a  pin ; 
Alphonsus  means  his  soldier  for  to  be. 

Enter  Belinus,  A  WMirs,  Fabius,  marchinff,  vj'Uh  thiir 

Soldiert). 

Beli  Thus  far,  my  lords,  wo  train6d  have  our 

camp 

For  to  encounter  haughty  Arragon, 

Who  with  a  mighty  power  of  straggling  mates 

Hath  traitorously  assailed  this  our  land, 

And  burning  towns,  and  sacking  cities  fair. 

Doth  play  the  devil  wheresome'er  he  comes. 

Kow,  as  wo  are  inform6d  by  our  scouts, 

He  marchoth  on  unto  our  chiefcst  seat, 

Naples,  I  mean,  that  city  of  renowm,t 

For  to  begirt  it  with  his  bands  about. 

And  so  at  length,  the  which  high  Jove  forbid. 

To  sack  the  same,  as  erst  he  other  did. 

If  which  should  hap,  Belinus  wero  undone, 

His  country  spoil'd  and  all  his  subject[8]  slain  : 

Wherefore  your  sovereign  thinketh  it  most  meet 

*  p(U4]  i.  e.  care. 

t  roMiom]  L  o.  renown  (Fr.  renom). 


For  to  prevent  the  fury  of  the  foe. 
And  Naples  succour,  that  distressM  town* 
By  entering  in,  ore  Arragon  doth  come^ 
With  all  our  men,  which  will  sufficient  be 
For  to  withstand  their  cruel  battery. 

A  Ibi  The  silly  serpent,  found  by  country-Bwaii 
And  cut  in  pieces  by  his  furious  blows, 
Tet  if  her  *  head  do  scape  away  untouch*d. 
As  many  write,  it  very  strangely  goes 
To  fetch  an  herb,  with  which  in  little  time 
Her  batter'd  corpse  again  she  doth  conjoin  : 
But  if  by  chance  the  ploughman's  sturdy  staff 
Do  hap  to  hit  upon  the  serpent's  head, 
And  bruise  the  same,  though  all  the  rest  be  sound 
Yet  doth  the  silly  serpent  lie  for  dead. 
Nor  can  the  rest  of  all  her  body  serve 
To  find  a  salve  which  may  her  life  preserve. 
Even  so,  my  lord,  if  Naples  once  be  lost, 
Wliich  is  the  head  of  all  your  grace's  land. 
Easy  it  were  for  the  malicious  foe 
To  get  the  other  cities  in  their  hand: 
But  if  from  them  that  Naples  town  be  free, 
I  do  not  doubt  but  safe  the  rest  shall  be ; 
And  therefore,  mighty  king,  I  think  it  best, 
To  succour  Naples  rather  than  the  rest. 

Belt,  'Tis  bravely  spoken:   by  my  crown  I 
swear, 
I  like  thy  counsel,  and  will  follow  it. 
But  hark,  Albinius,  dost  thou  know  the  man 
That  doth  so  closely  overthwart  us  stand  I 

IPoifiting  tovar<ls  Alpboxki 

A  Ibi.  Not  I,  my  lord,  nor  never  saw  him  yet 
Jhli,  Then,  prithee,  go  and  ask  him  presentlj 
What  countryman  he  is,  and  why  he  comes 
Into  this  place  ?  perhaps  he  is  some  one 
That  is  sent  hither  as  a  secret  spy 
To  hear  ami  see  in  secret  what  we  do. 
[ALBINIU8  and  Fabidh  go  toward 

Albi.  My  friend,  what  art  thou,  that 
spy 
Dost  sneak  about  Belinus*  royal  camp  ? 

Alphon.  I  am  a  man. 

Fabi,  A  man  !  we  know  the  same : 
But  prithee,  tell  me,  and  set  scoffing  by. 
What  countryman  thou  art,  and  why  you  oome, 
That  we  may  soon  resolve  tho  king  thereof  t 

A  Iphon,  Why,  say  I  am  a  soldier. 

Fabi.  Of  whoso  band? 

Alphon.  Of  his  that  ^ill  most  wages  to  dm 
give. 

Fctli.  But  will  you  bo 
Content  to  serve  Belinus  in  his  wars! 


*  ?ier]  Tho  4to.  "  his '  :  but  see  what  f<dloira. 
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>n.  Ay, 

Albi.  Ho  craves,  my  lord,  all  things  that  with 

reward  mo  as  I  do  deserve, 

his  sword 

int  whate'er  I  win,  it  shall  be  mino 

Ho  doth  obtain,  whatever  that  they  be. 

nent. 

Beli  Content,  my  friend :  if  thou  wilt  succour 

Believe  me,  sir,  your  service  costly  is : 

me. 

y  a  while,  and  I  will  bring  you  word 

Whate'er  you  got,  that  challenge  as  thine  own ; 

Qng  Bclinus  says  unto  the  same. 

Belinus  gives  it  frankly  imto  thee, 

[Oo€s  totoards  Belikts.* 

Although  it  be  the  crown  of  Arragon. 

What  news,  Albinlusl  who  is  that  we 

Come  on  therefdre,  and  let  us  hie  apace 

leel 

To  Naples  town,  whereas  by  this,  I  know, 

It  is,  my  lord^  a  soldier  that  you  see. 

Our  foes  have  pitch'd  their  tents  against  our 

in  would  serve  your  grace  in  these  your 

walls. 

nrars, 

Alphon.  March  on,*  my  lord,  for  I  will  follow 

.t,  I  fear,  his  service  is  too  dear. 

you; 

Too  dear !  why  so  1  what  doth  the  soldier 

And  do  not  doubt  but,  ere  the  time  be  long, 

2rave? 

I  shall  obtain  the  crown  of  Arragon.        [Exeunt, 

ACT  n. 


Alarum:  and  tJun  enter  Venus. 
8.  Thus  from  the  pit  of  pilgrim's  poverty 
BUS  gins  by  step  and  step  to  climb 
le  top  of  friendly  Fortune's  wheel. 
>aniah'd  state,  as  you  have  plainly  seen, 
ransform'd  into  a  soldier's  life, 
archcth  in  the  ensign  of  the  king 
:hy  Naples,  which  Belinus  hight;t 
•  because  that  he  doth  love  him  so, 
it  he  may  revenge  him  on  his  foe. 
1  the  top  of  lusty  barbed  steed 
mted  is,  in  glittering  armour  clad, 
;  about  the  troops  of  Arragon, 
encounter  with  his  traitorous  niece,  t 
3  doth  speed,  and  what  doth  him  befall, 
lis  our  act|  for  it  doth  show  it  all.    [Exit, 


JSnter  FLAinxiis  on  one  tide,  ALFnoNSi^B  on 
*r.    Ttuy  fight,  and  Alphoksus  kills  Flamixivs. 

yn,  Qo  pack  thou  hence  §  unto  the  Stygian 
ake, 

iiu]  Tho4to.  "Alphonsus." 
!]  i.  0.  is  called. 

]  Is  horo  used  for  a  relation  in  general:   so 
ds  in  the  present  play,  p.  23(5,  first  col., 
*  Uuto  Belinus,  my  most  friendly  nxtce." 
wet  thoH  htncf,  Arc]  With  this  paraage  compare 
Bring  lines  in  The  Tint:  Ti-a»joUc  of  Richard  Di'.Lx  of 
c,  vrhcro  Glostor  stabs  the  dead  King  Ilenry ; 
sparke  of  life  remaine  iu  tbcc, 
>,  downe  to  hell,  and  Side  I  sent  thee  thither,"— 
lakespeare  retained  in  The  Third  Part  o/  Iknry 
V.  sa  6,  merely  altering  "  remaine  in  thee  "  to 


And  make  report  unto  thy  traitorous  sire 
How  well  thou  hast  enjoy 'd  the  diadem 
Which  ho  by  treason  set  upon  thy  head ; 
And  if  he  ask  thee  who  did  send  thee  down, 
Alphonsus  say,  who  now  must  wear  thy  crown. 

Alarum.    Enter  "Lmuvb. 

Lali,  Traitor,  how  dar'st  thou  look  me  in  the 

face, 
Whose  mighty  king  thou  traitorously  hast  slain  ? 
What,  dost  thou  think  Flaminius  hath  no  friends 
For  to  revenge  his  death  on  thee  again  ? 
Yes,  bo  you  sure  that,  ere  you  scape  from  hence, 
Thy  gasping  ghost  shall  bear  him  company. 
Or  else  myself,  fighting  for  his  defence. 
Will  be  content  by  those  thy  hands  to  die. 
Alphon.  LsqUus,  few  words  would  better  thco 

become. 
Especially  as  now  the  case  doth  stand ; 
And  didst  thou  know  whom  thou  dost  threaten 

thus. 
We  should  you  have  more  calmer  out  of  hand . 
For,  Laslius,  know,  that  I  Alphonsus  am. 
The  son  and  heir  to  old  Carinus,  whom 
The  traitorous  fiither  of  Flaminius 
Did  secretly  bereave  of  his  diadem. 
But  see  the  just  revenge  of  mighty  Jove  ! 


"be  yet  remaining."  Concerning  The  Tiiu  Tra^olu\  &c. 
see  the  Account  of  Greene  and  hit  Writing f,  i».  CO,  note  J. 

•  March  on,  &c.]  Theao  three  lines  in  the  4  to.  form  a 
part  of  Bolinus*  speoch. 
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The  father  dead,  the  son  is  likewise  slain 

By  that  man's  hand  who  they  did  count  as  dead, 

Yet  doth  survive  to  wear  the  diadem, 

When  they  themselves  accompany  the  ghosts 

Which  wander  round  about  the  Stygian  fields. 

[LuEuus  gau»  upon  Alpuoxsus. 

Muse  not  hereat,  for  it  is  true  I  say ; 

I  am  AlphonsuB  whom  thou  hast  misused. 

Lceli,  The  man  whose  death*  I  did  so  oft 
lament !  [Kneels. 

Then  pardon  me  for  thesef  uncourteous  words, 
The  which  I  in  my  rage  did  utter  forth, 
Prick'd  by  the  duty  of  a  loyal  mind ; 
Pardon,  Alphonsus,  this  my  first  ofienco, 
And  let  me  die  if  e'er  I  flight  again. 

Alphon.  Lxlius,   I   fain    would    pardon    this 
ofience, 
And  eke  accept  thee  to  my  grace  again, 
But  that  I  fear  that,  when  I  stand  in  need 
And  want  your  help,  you  will  your  lord  betray. 
How  say  you,  Laslius,  may  I  trust  to  thee  ? 

Lali.  Ay,  noble  lord,  by  all  the  gods  I  vow ; 
For  first  shall  heavens  want  stars,  and  foaming 

seas 
Want  watery  drops,  before  111  traitor  be 
Unto  Alphonsus,  whom  I  honour  so. 

Alphon,  Well,  then,  arise;  and  for  because  I'll 
try  [LjiLius  rises. 

If  that  thy  words  and  deeds  be  both  alike, 
Qo  hasto  and  fetch  tho  youths  of  Arragon, 
Wliich  now  I  hear  have  turu'd  their  heels  and 

fled: 
Tell  them  your  chance,  and  bring  them  back 

again 
Into  this  wood ;  where  in  ambushment  lie 
Until  I  come  or  send  for  you  myself. 

Lceli.  I  will,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

AlpJion.  Full  little  think  Belinus  and  his  peers 
Wliiit  thoughts  Alphousus  castcth  in  his  mind ; 
For  if  they  did,  they  would  not  greatly  haste 
To  pay  the  same  tho  which  they  promis'd  me. 

Bnto'  BELDcrs,  Albinium,  Fabivs,  tcilh  their  Soldiers, 

marching. 

BcU,  Liko  bimple  sheep,  when  shepherd  absent 

is 

Far  from  his  flock,  assoil'd  by  greedy  wolves, t 

Do  scattering  fly  about,  somo  here,  some  there. 

To  ket^)  their  bodies  from  their  ravouing  jaws. 

So  do  tho  fearful  youths  of  Arragon 


'  The  man  whose  death,  &c.]  lu  the  4to.  tbo  proflx  to 
thu  speech  is  omiltcd. 
t  thi*t]  gy.  "thoao"?  but  see  note  *,  p.  179,  first  col. 
J  iroirwj  Theito.  ♦'wolfo." 


Run  round  about  the  green  and  pleasant 
And  hide  their  heads  from  Neapolitans ; 
Such  terror  have  their  strong  and  sturdy  blowi 
Struck  to  their  hearts,  as  for  a  world  of  gold, 
I  warrant  you,  they  will  not  come  again. 
But,  noble  lords,  where  is  tho  knight  becomo 
Which  made  the  blood  be-sprinkle  all  the  place 
Whereas  *  he  did  encounter  with  his  foe  ) 
My  friend,  Albinius,  know  you  where  he  is? 

Albi  Not  I,  my  lord,  for  since  in  thickeitniib 
I  saw  him  chase  Flaminius  at  the  heels^ 
I  never  yet  could  set  mine  eyes  on  him. 
But  see,  my  lord,  whereas  the  warrior  ctandi. 

Or  else  my  sight  doth  fail  me  at  this  timei 

[Spia  out  Alpuonbdb,  and  ikows  him  to  Bmna 

Bdi.  'Tis  he  indeed,  who,  as  I  do  Buppote^ 
Hath  slain  tho  king  or  else  some  other  lord. 
For  well  I  wot  a  carcass  I  do  see 
Hard  at  his  feet  lie  struggling  on  the  ground. 

Come  on,  Albinius,  we  will  try  the  truth. 

[Goes  with  Albinius  tovartb  Ai.PK0i3ncL 

Hail  to  the  noble  victor  of  our  foes  1 
Alphon,  Thanks,    mighty  prince;  bat  yet  I 

seek  not  this : 
It  is  not  words  must  recompense  my  pain. 
But  deeds.    When  first  I  took  up  arms  for  yoi^ 
Your  promise  was,  whate*er  my  sword  did  win 
In  fight,  as  his  Alphonsus  should  it  crsTe. 
See,  then,  where  lies  thy  foe  Flaminius, 
Whoso  crown  my  sword  hath  conquered  in  the 

field; 
Therefore,  Belinus,  make  no  long  delay, 
But  that  discharge  you  promised  for  to  pay. 
BcU.  Will  naught  +  else  satisfy  thy  conquering 

mind 
Besides  the  crown  ?    Well,  since  thou  hast  it  won, 
Thou  shalt  it  have,  though  far  against  my  will 

ALPiiOKi^uri  ait  A  iH  the  chair:  BELKivs  talf*  thecrvwii«f 
Flaminu's'  head,  and  puts  it  on  thctt  o/ AUPHuXHtia 

Here  doth  Belinus  crown  thee  with  his  hand 
Tho  King  of  Arragon. 

[Trumpdi  and  drums  sounded  ftiOuM. 

What,  are  you  pleaa*d  1 
Alphm.  Not  so,  Belinus,  till  3*ou  promise  ms 
All  things  belonging  to  the  royal  crown 
Of  Arragon,  and  make  your  lordings  swear 
For  to  defend  mc  to  their  utmost  power 
Against  all  men  that  shall  gainsay  the  same* 

Beli.  Mark,  what  belougM  erst  unto  the  erown 
Of  Arragon,  that  challenge  as  thine  own ; 
Belinus  gives  it  fi*ankly  unto  thee. 
And  Bwcar[8]  by  all  tho  powers  of  glittering  skiei  ' 

•  Whtr<a*\  i.  c.  Where. 

t  naughll  The   to.  "nothing." 
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To  do  my  best  for  to  maintain  the  same^ 

So  that  it  be  not  prejudicial 

Unto  mine  honour  or  my  country-soiL 

Albi,  And  by  the  sacred  seat  of  mighty  Jove 
Albinius  swears  that  first  he'll  die  the  death 
Before  he'll  see  Alphonsus  suffer  wrong. 

Fabi.  What  erst  Albinius  vow'd  we  jointly  vow. 

Alpk(yn,  Thanks,   mighty   lords;   but  yet  I 
greatly  fear 
That  very  few  will  keep  the  oaths  they  swear. 
But,  what,  Belinus,  why  stand  you  so  long. 
And  cease  from  offering  homage  unto  me  ? 
What^  know  you  not  that  I  thy  sovereign  am, 
CrownM  by  thee  and  all  thy  other  lords. 
And  now  confirmed  by  your  solenm  oaths  1 
Feed  not  thyself  with  fond  persuasions. 
But  presently  come  yield  thy  crown  to  mo. 
And  do  me  homage,  or  by  heavens  I  swear 
I'll  force  thee  do  it  maugre  all  thy  train. 

Beli  How  now,  base  brat !  what,  are  thy  wits 
thine  own, 
That  thou  dar'st  thus  abraid  *  me  in  my  land  ? 
'Tis  best  for  thee  these  speeches  to  recall. 
Or  else,  by  Jove,  I'll  make  thee  to  repent 
That  e'er  thou  sett'st  thy  foot  in  Naples'  soil. 

Alphon,  "Base  brat,"  say'st  thoul  as  good  a 
man  as  thou : 
Bat  say  I  came  but  of  a  base  descent, 
Hy  deeds  shall  make  my  glory  for  to  shine 
As  clear  as  Luna  in  a  winter's  night. 
But  for  because  thou  bragg'st  so  of  thy  birth, 
I'll  see  how  it  shall  profit  thee  anon. 

Ftibi,  Alphonsus,  cease  from  these  thy  threat- 
ening words, 
And  lay  aside  this  thy  presumptuous  mind, 
Or  else  be  sure  thou  shalt  the  same  repent. 

Alphon,  How   now,  sir   boy !    will   you   be 
prattling  too? 
'Tie  best  for  thee  to  hold  thy  tattling  tongue, 
tJnlesst  I  send  some  one  to  scourge  thy  breech. 
Why,  then,  I  see  'tis  time  to  look  about 
When  every  boy  Alphonsus  dares  control : 
But  be  they  sure,  ere  Phoebus'  golden  beams 
Have  compassM  the  circle  of  the  sky,         [serve 
I'll  clog  their  tongues,  since  nothing  else  will 
To  keep  those  vilet  and  threatening  speeches  in. 
Farewell,  Belinus,  look  thou  to  thyself: 
Alphonsus  means  to  have  thy  crown  ere  night. 

[Exit. 

*  abraid]  i.  o.  upbraid. 

f  UfiUtM]  Seo  note  f,  p.  2*27,  first  col. 

X  vUt]  Hero  the  4to.  has  "  vilde  " :  but  in  a  later  part 
of  tb«  playit  has  "ao  viU  a  maasacro",  p.  238,  third  line, 
MC.  o(^    And  ae«  note  f,  p.  167,  aec.  coL 


Bdi,  What,  is  he  gone?   the  devil  break  his 
neck, 
The  fiends  of  hell  torment  his  traitorous  corpse  ! 
Is  tlus  the  quittance*  of  Belinus'  grace. 
Which  he  did  show  unto  that  thankless  wretch. 
That  runagate,  that  rakehell,  yea,  that  thief? 
For,  well  I  wot,  he  hath  robb'd  me  of  a  crown. 
If  ever  ho  had  sprung  from  gentle  blood. 
He  would  not  thus  misuse  his  favourer. 

Albu  '^That  runagate,  that  rakehell,  yea,  that 
thief  I 
Stay  there,  sir  king,  your  mouth  runs  over-much ; 
It  ill  becomes  the  subject  for  to  use 
Such  traitorous  terms  against  his  sovereign. 
Know  thou,  Belinus,  that  Corinua*  son 
Is  neither  rakehell  nor  runagate :  t 
But  be  thou  sure  that,  ere  the  darksome  night 
Do  drive  Qod  Phoebus  to  his  Thetis'  lap. 
Both  thou,  and  all  the  rest  of  this  thy  train. 
Shall  well  repent  the  words  which  you  have  sain.t 

BdL  What,    traitorous    villain,    dost    thou 
threaten  me  ? — 
Lay  hold  on  him,  and  seo  he  do  not  scape : 
1*11  teach  the  slave  to  know  to  whom  ho  8x>eak8. 

Albi  To  thee  I  8peak,§  and  to  thy  fellows  all ; 
And  though  as  now  you  have  me  in  your  power. 
Yet  doubt  I  not  but  that  in  little  space 
These  eyes  sliall  see  thy  treason  recompens'd. 
And  then  I  mean  to  vaunt||  our  victory. 

Beli.  Nay,  proud  Albinius,  never  build  on  that; 
For  though  the  gods  do  chance  for  to  appoint 
Alphonsus  victor  of  Belinus'  land, 
Yet  shalt  thou  never  live  to  see  that  day : — 
And  therefore,  Fabius,  stand  not  lingering, 
But  presently  slash  off  his  traitorous  head. 

Albi.  Slash  off  his  head !  as  though  Albinius' 
head 
Wore  then  so  easy  to  be  slashed  off : 
In  faith,  sir,  no ;  when  you  are  gone  and  dead, 
I  hope  to  flourish  like  the  pleasant  spring. 

Belu  Why,  how  now,  Fabius  !  what,  do  you 
stand  in  doubt 
To  do  the  deed  ?  what  fear  you  t  who  dares  seek 
For  to  revenge  his  death  on  thee  again. 
Since  that  Belinus  did  command  it  so  ? 
Or  are  you  wax*d  so  dainty  that  you  dare 
Not  use  your  sword  for  staining  of  your  hands  1 
If  it  be  so,  then  let  me  see  thy  sword. 


•  quittatwe]  i.  o.  roqultoL 
t  tior  runagate]  Qy.  "  nor  a  runagaU  "  ? 
I  MtJn]  i.  o.  said. 

S  Toihftl  fpeak^  tc]  The  4to.  given  these  five  lines  to 
Belinus. 
H  vaunt}  The4to.  "vaunt  of." 
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And  I  will  be  his  butcher  for  thia  time. 

[FABirs  {rices  Delikus  his  svord  drawn. 

Kow,  Sir  Albinius,  are  you  of  the  mind 
That  erst  you  were  ?  what,  do  you  look  to  sec, 
And  triumph  in,  Belinus'  overthrow  ? 
I  hope  the  very  sight  of  thU  my  blade 
Hath  changed  your  mind  into  another  tune. 

AlbL  Not  BO,  Belinus,  I  am  constant  BtilL 
My  mind  is  like  to  the  asbeston-stono, 
Which,  if  it  once  be  heat  in  flames  of  fire/ 
Denleth  to  becomen  cold  again : 
Even  BO  am  I,  and  shall  be  tQl  I  die. 
And  though  I  should  see  Atropos  appear 
With  knife  in  hand^  to  slit  my  thread  in  twain, 
Tet  ne'er  Albinius  should  persuaded  be 
But  that  BelinuB  he  should  vanquished  see. 

BelL  Nay,  then,  Albinius,  since  that  words  are 
vain 
For  to  persuade  you  from  this  heresy. 
This  Bword  shall  sure  put  you  out  of  doubt* 

BELiNrs  offerM  to  ftrike  off  Albinius'  Juad :  alaiMm  ;  enter 
Alphossus  and  his  Men ;  Bklincs  and  Fabivs  fly, 
folloKed  by  Alphoksus  and  Albinius.  Enter  L^eLius, 
MiLEMyt  and  otfiers, 

ZalL  My  noble  lords  of  Arragon,  I  know 
You  wonder  much  what  might  the  occasion  be 
That  Laslius,  which  erst  did  fly  the  field. 
Doth  egg  you  forwards  now  unto  the  wars ; 
But  when  you  hear  my  reason,  out  of  doubt 
You'll  be  content  with  this  my  rash  attempt. 
When  first  our  king,  Flaminius  I  do  mean. 
Did  set  upon  the  Neapolitans, 
The  worst  of  you  did  know  and  plainly  see 
How  far  they  were  unable  to  withstand 
The  mighty  forces  of  our  royal  camp. 
Until  such  time  as  fpoward  fates  we  thought^ 
Although  the  fates  oixlain'd  it  for  our  gain. 
Did  send  a  stranger  stout,  whoso  sturdy  blows 
And  force  alone  did  ca\ise  our  overthrow. 
But  to  our  purpose :  this  same  martial  knight 
Did  hap  to  hit  upon  Flaminius, 
And  lent  our  king  then  such  a  friendly  blow 
As  that  his  gasping  ghost  to  Limbo  went. 
Which  when  I  Bav\',  and  seeking  to  revenge, 
My  noble  lords,  did  hap  on  such  a  prize. 
As  never  king  nor  keisar  got  the  like. 

Miles.  Lcelius,  of  force  we  must  confess  to  thee, 
Wo  wonder'd  all  when  as  you  did  persuado 
Us  to  return  unto  the  wars  again; 


*  This  nccrd  shall  sure  put  y/m  out  of  doubt]  Ilcro 
"Buro"  is  a  dissyllable:  sec  Walker's  Shakespeare's  Versi- 
fication, &c..  p.  146. 

t  Miles]  Here,  but  on^y  here,  the  4to.  "Milos." 


But  since  our  marvel  is  increasM  much 
By  these  your  words  which  sound  of  happiiiefli : 
Therefore,  good  Lsclius,  make  no  tarrying. 
But  soon  unfold  thy  happy  chance  to  us. 

L(di.  Then,  friends  and  fellow  soldiers,  hirk  to 
mc; 
When  Lsclius  thought  for  to  revenge  his  king 
On  that  same  knight,  instead  of  mortal  foe, 
I  found  him  for  to  be  our  chiefest  friend. . 

MiUs.  Our  chiefest  friend !  I  hardly  can  beliATB 
That  he,  which  made  such  bloody 
Of  stout  Italians,  can  in  any  point 
Bear  friendship  to  the  country  or  the  king.  _    l| 

LcUi  As  for  your  king.  Miles,  I  hold  with  you. 
He  bare  no  friendship  to  Flaminius, 
But  hated  him  as  bloody  Atropos; 
But  for  your  country,  Ltelius  doth  avow. 
He  loves  as  well  as  any  other  land. 
Yea,  sure,  he  loves  it  best  of  all  the  world. 
And  for  because  you  shall  not  think  that  I 
Do  say  the  same  without  a  reason  why, 
Know  that  the  knight  Alphonsus  hath  to  name, 
Both  son  and  heir  to  old  Carinus,  whom 
Flaminius'  sire  bereaved  of  his  crown ; 
Who  did  not  seek  the  ruin  of  our  host 
For  any  envy  he  did  bear  to  us, 
But  to  revenge  him  on  his  mortal  foe ; 
Wliich  by  the  help  of  high  celestial  Jove 
He  hath  achiev'd  with  honour  in  the  field. 

3fil€S,  Alphonsus,  man  !  I'll  ne'er  persuaded  be 
That  e'er  Alphonsus  may  survive  again^ 
Who  with  Carinus,  many  years  ago. 
Was  said  to  wander  in  the  Stygian  fields. 

Lali.  Truth,  noble  Miles:   these   mine  ears 
have  heard. 
For  certainty  reported  unto  me, 
That  old  Carinus,  with  his  peerless  son. 
Had  felt  the  shari^neas  of  the  Sisters'  shears ; 
And  had  I  not  of  late  Alphonsus  seen 
In  good  estate,  though  all  the  world  should  say 
He  is  alive,  I  would  not  credit  them.  ] 

But,  fellow  soldiers,  wend  you  back  with  m^ 
And  let  us  lurk  within  the  secret  shado 
Which  he  himself  appointed  unto  us; 
And  if  you  find  my  words  to  be  untroth. 
Then  let  me  die  to  recompense  the  wrong. 

Alarum  ;  re-enter  Albinius  with  his  strord  d rawn, 
Albi.  La?lius,  make  haste :  soldiers  of  Arragon, 
Set  lingering  by,  and  come  and  help  your  king, 
I  mean  Alphonsus,  who,  whilst  that  he  did 
Pursue  Beliuus  at  the  very  heels, 
Was  suddenly  environed  about 
With  all  the  troops  of  mighty  Milan-land. 
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MiUs,  What  news  is  this !  and  is  it  very  so  ? 
Is  our  Alpbonsus  yet  in  human  state, 
Whom  all  the  world  did  judge  for  to  be  dead  ? 
Yet  can  I  scarce  give  credit  to  the  same : 
Give  credit !  yes,  and  since  the  Milan  Duke 
Hath  broke  his  league  of  friendship,  be  he  sure, 
Ere  Cynthia,  the  shining  lamp  of  night, 
Doth  scale  the  heavens  with  her  homdd  head, 
Both  he  and  his  shall  very  plainly  see 
The  league  is  burst  that  caused  long  the  glee. 


LcslL  And  could  the  traitor  harbour  in  his 
breast 
Such  mortal  treason  'gainst  his  sovereign, 
As  when  he  should  with  fire  and  sword  defend 
Him  from  his  foes,  he  seeks  his  overthrow  ? 
March  on,  my  friends :  I  ne*er  shall  joy  at  all, 
Until  I  see  that  bloody  traitor's  fall.        [Exeunt. 

Alarum:  Belisvs  flies,  folUnced  hy  TjMUvb;  Fabu's/iV*, 
foUoved  by  Albinius;  tJie  Duke  or  Milan  jW«,/offoirftZ 
6jr  Miles. 
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Alarum:  and  then  eaUr  Vvsvn. 

Venut.  No  sooner  did  Alphonsus  with  his  troop 

Set  on  the  soldiers  of  Belinus'  band. 

But  that  the  fury  of  his  sturdy  blows 

Did  strike  such  terror  to  their  daunted  minds 

That  glad  was  he  which  could  escape  away, 

With  life  and  limb,  forth  of  that  bloody  fray. 

Belinus  flies  unto  the  Turkish  soil. 

To  crave  the  aid  of  Amurack  their  king ; 

Unto  the  which  he  willingly  did  consent, 

And  sends  Belinus,  with  two  other  kings. 

To  know  God  Mahomet's  pleasure  in  the  same. 

MefcTitime  the  empress  by  Medea's  help 

I>id  Tise  such  charms  that  Amurack  did  see. 

In  wmndest  sleep,  what  afterward  should  hap. 

How  Amurack  did  recompense  her  pain. 

With  mickle  more,  this  act  shall  show  you  plain. 

[Exit 

SMer  one,  carrying  ttco  crovms  upon  a  creH  ;  Alphonsus, 
ALSiNTva^  LiiCLius,  and  Miles,  vUh  tlicir  Soldiora. 

Alfhon,  Welcome,  brave  youths  of  Arragon, 

to  me, 

Tea,  welcome,  Miles,  Lselius,  and  the  rest. 

Whose  prowess  alone  hath  been  the  only  cause 

That  we,  like  victors,  have  subdu'd  our  foes. 

Lord,  what  a  pleasure  was  it  to  my  mind, 

To  see  Belinus,  which  not  long  before 

Bid  with  his  thrcatenings  terrify  the  gods, 

How  scud  apace  from  warlike  La)lius*  blows ! 

The  Duke  of  Milan,  ho  incrcas'd  our  sport. 

When*  doubting  that  his  force  was  over- weak 

For  to  withstand,  Miles,  thy  sturdy  arm. 

Did  give  more  credence  to  his  frisking  skips 

Than  to  the  sharpness  of  his  cutting  blade. 

What  Fabius  did  to  pleasure  us  withal, 

AlbioioB  knows  as  well  as  I  myself; 

♦  IFAoilQy.  "Who'T 


For,  well  I  wot,  if  that  thy  tir^d  steed 
Had  been  as  fresh  and  swift  in  foot  as  his, 
He  should  have  felt,  yea,  known  for  certainty. 
To  check  Alphonsus  did  deserve  to  die. 
Briefly,  my  friends  and  fellow-peers  in  arms, 
The  worst  of  you  deserve  *  such  mickle  praise. 
As  that  my  tongue  denies  for  to  set  forth 
The  demi-parcel  of  your  valiant  deeds ; 
So  that  perforce  I  must  by  duty  be 
Bound  to  you  all  for  this  your  courtesy. 

Miles.  Not  so,  my  lord;  for  if  our  willing  arms 
Have  pleasur*d  you  so  much  as  you  do  say. 
We  have  done  naught  but  that  becometh  us. 
For  to  defend  our  mighty  sovereign. 
As  for  my  part,  I  count  my  labour  small, 
Tea,  though  it  had  been  twice  as  much  again, 
Since  that  Alphonsus  doth  accept  thereof. 

Alphoiu  Thanks,  worthy  Miles:  lestf  all  the 

world 

Should  count  Alphonsus  thankless  for  to  be, 

Lsclids,  sit  down,  and.  Miles,  sit  by  him. 

And  that  receive  the  which  your  swords  have  won. 

[L^Lius  and  Miles  sit  down. 

First,  for  because  thou,  Lselius,  in  these  broils, 
By  martial  might  didst  proud  Belinus  chase 
From  troop  to  troop,  from  side  to  side  about. 
And  never  ceas'd  from  this  thy  swift  pursuit 
Until  thou  hadst  obtain'd  his  royal  crown, 
Therefore,  I  say,  I'll  do  thee  naught  but  right. 
And  give  thee  that  which  t  thou  well  hast  won. 

[SUs  the  eroten  on  his  head. 

Here  doth  Alphonsus  crown  thee,  LroUus,  King 
Of  Naples'  town,  with  all  dominions 

•  deserve^  The  4 to.  '* doo  dctcrue." 

+  lest]  Qy.  "  but  lest  "1  WiUker  (CrU.  Exam,  of  the  text 
of  Sfialespcare.  tc,  ii.  271)  would  read  *'Ust  that" 

J  that  which]  Walker  (tt6t  suirra)  "that  tbo  u?iich'\  tm 
in  the  fourth  lino  of  this  spoooh. 
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That  erst  belong^  to  our  traitorous  foe, 

That  proud  Belinus  in  his  regiment.* 

ITruinpttt  and  drums  tounJed. 

Miles,  thy  share  the  Milan  Dukedom  is, 
For,  well  I  wot,  thy  sword  deserved  no  less ; 

[SeU  the  crcwn  on  hU  Juad. 

The  which  Alphonsus  frankly  giveth  thee^ 
In  presence  of  his  warlike  men-at-arms ; 
And  if  that  any  stomach  f  this  my  deed, 
Alphonsus  can  revenge  thy  wrong  with  speed. 

[Trum2i€U  and  drumM  sounded. 
Kow  to  Albinius,  which  in  all  my  toils 
I  have  both  faithful,  yea,  and  friendly,  found : 
Since  that  the  gods  and  friendly  fates  assign 
This  present  time  to  me  to  recompense 
The  sundry  pleasures  thou  hast  done  to  me, 
Sit  down  by  them,  and  on  thy  faithful  head 

[Takes  the  crotm/rom  ?iis  oten  head. 

Receive  the  crown  of  peerless  Arragon. 

Albi,  Pardon,  dear  lord,  Albinius  at  this  time; 
It  ill  becomes  me  for  to  wear  a  crown 
Whenas  my  lord  is  destitute  himself. 
AVhy,  high  Alphonsus,  if  I  should  receive 
This  crown  of  you,  the  which  high  Jove  forbid. 
Where  would  yourself  obtain  a  diadem  1 
Naples  is  gone,  Milan  possessed  is. 
And  naught  is  left  for  you  but  Arragon. 

Alphon.  And  naught  is  left  for  me  but  Arragon! 
Yes,  surely,  yes,  my  fates  have  so  decreed. 
That  Arragon  should  be  too  base  a  thing 
For  to  obtain  Alphonsus  for  her  king. 
What,  hear  you  not  how  that  our  scattered  foes, 
Belinu?,  Fabius,  and  the  Milan  Duke, 
Are  flod  for  succour  to  the  Turkish  court  ? 
And  think  you  not  that  Amurack  their  king 
Will,  with  the  mightiest  power  of  all  his  land. 
Seek  to  revenge  Belinus'  overthrow  1 
Then  doubt  I  not  but,  ere  these  broils  do  end, 
Alphonsus  shall  possess  the  diadem 
That  Amurack  now  wears  upou  his  head. 
Sit  down  therefore,  and  that  receive  of  me 
The  which  the  fates  appointed  unto  thee. 

Albi.    Thou  king  of  heaven,  which  by  thy 
power  divine 
Dost  see  the  secrets  of  each  liver's  heart, 
Bear  record  now  with  what  unwilling  mind 
I  do  receive  the  crown  of  Arragon ! 

[ALBiNirs  sits  doicn  by  JjJEUva  and  Miles  ;  and 
Alpbumsub  sets  the  crown  on  his  Juad. 

Alplwn.  Arise,  Albinius,  King  of  Arragon, 
Crowned  by  me,  who,  till  my  gasping  ghost 
Do  part  asimder  from  my  breathless  corpse, 


*  rtyiment]  i.  c.  sway. 

t  stomadi]  i.  o.  bo  angry  at,  resent. 


Will  be  thy  sliield  against  all  men  alive 
That  for  thy  kingdom  any  way  do  strive. 

[Trumpets  and  drmu  mnminL 
Now  since  we  have,  in  such  an  happy  hour. 
Confirmed  three  kings,  come,  let  us  march  witii 

speed 
Into  the  city,  for  to  celebrate 
With  mirth  and  joy  this  blissful  festivaL  [jEraml 

Enter  AaiuRACK,  Belinus,  Fabits,  AROAsrrui^  Clabap 
MONT,  and  Bajaz£T,  vtiih  thtir  tinin, 

Amu.  Welcome,  Belinus,  to  thy  cousin's  eomi» 
Whose  late  arrival  in  such  posting  pace 
Doth  bring  both  joy  and  sorrow  to  ub  all ; 
Sorrow,  because  the  fates  have  been  so  fidae 
To  let  Alphonsus  drive  thee  from  thy  land. 
And  joy,  since  that  now  mighty  Mahomet 
Uath  given  me  cause  to  recompense  at  full 
The  sundry  pleasures  I  received  of  thee. 
Therefore,  Belinus,  do  but  ask  and  have^ 
For  Amurack  doth  grant  whate'er  you  crave. 

Bcli.  Thou  second  sun,  which  with  thyglimpiiQg 
beams 
Dost  clarify  each  comer  of  the  earth, 
Belinus  comes  not,  as  erst  Midas  did 
To  mighty  Bacchus,  to  desire  of  him 
That  whatsoe'er  at  any  time  he  touch'd 
Might  turned  be  to  gold  incontinent. 
Nor  do  I  come  as  Jupiter  did  erst 
Unto  the  palace  of  Amphitryon, 
For  any  fond  or  foul  concupiscence 
Which  I  do  bear  to  Alcumena's  *  hue.*!* 
But  as  poor  Saturn,  forc'd  by  mighty  Jove 
To  fly  his  country,  banish'd  and  forlorn. 
Did  crave  the  aid  of  Troos  *  King  of  Troy, 
So  comes  Belinus  to  high  Amurack ; 
And  if  he  can  but  once  your  aid  obtain. 
He  turns  with  speed  to  Naples  back  again. 

Amu.  My  aid,  Belinus !  do  you  doubt  of  that? 
If  all  the  men-at-arms  of  Africa, 
Of  Asia  likewise,  will  sufficient  be 
To  press  the  pomp  of  that  usurping  mate^ 
Assure  thyself  thy  kingdom  shall  be  thine^ 
If  Mahomet  say  ay  unto  the  same ; 
For  were  I  sure  to  vanquish  all  our  foes, 
And  find  such  spoils  in  ransacking  their  tents 
As  never  any  keisar  did  obtain, 
Yet  would  I  not  set  foot  forth  of  this  land. 
If  Mahomet  our  journey  did  withstand. 

*  AlcMuioia's— -Troos]  So  spelt  by  Grcone  for  the  sake 
of  tho  measure.    In  our  author's  Ortando  Purioso, 
cording  to  the  Allcyu  MS.,  is  '*  .iZaniwna**  child  "  ; 
noto  t,  l>.  107,  first  coL 

t  huie\  i.  0.  beauty. 
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BelL  Nor  would  BelinuB,  for  King  CrcDauB'  trash, 
Wish  Amurack  to  displease*  the  gods 
In  plcasuriDg  me  in  such  a  trifling  toy. 
Then,  mighty  monarch,  if  it  be  thy  will. 
Get  their  consents,  and  then  the  act  fulfil. 

Amu.   Tou  counsel  well;  therefore,  Belinus, 
baste. 
And,  Claramont,  go  bear  him  companyi 
With  King  Arcastus,  to  the  city-walls : 
Then  bend  with  speed  unto  the  darksome  grove 
Where  Mahomet,  this  many  a  hundred  year, 
Hath  prophesied  unto  our  ancestors. 
Tell  to  his  priests  that  Amurack,  your  king, 
Is  now  selecting  all  his  men-at-arms 
To  set  upon  that  proud  Alphonsus'  troop 
(The  cause  you  know,  and  can  inform  themf 

well. 
That  makes  me  take  these  bloody  broils  in  hand); 
And  say  that  I  desire  their  sacred  god. 
That  Mahomet  which  ruleth  all  the  skies, 
To  send  me  word,  and  that  most  speedily. 
Which  of  us  shall  obtain  the  victory. 

[Bxeunt  aU  except  Bajazkt  and  AmjRACK. 
You,  Bajazet,  go  post  away  apace 
To  Syria,  Scythia,  and  Albania, 
To  Babylon,  with  Mesopotamia, 
Asia,  Armenia,  and  all  other  lands 
Which  owe  their  homage  to  high  Amurack : 
Charge  ail  their  kings  with  expedition 
To  gather  up  the  chiefest  men-at-arms 
Which  now  remain  in  their  dominions, 
Ajid  on  the  twentic[th]  day  of  the  same  month 
To  come  and  wait  on  Amurack  their  king 
At  his  chief  city  Constantinople. 
Tell  them,  moreover,  that,  whoso  doth  fail. 
Naught  else  but  death  from  prison  shall  him  bail. 

[Exit  Bajazet.    Mtuie  leitJUn. 
What  heavenly  music  soundeth  in  my  ear  ? 
Peace,  Amurack,  and  hearken  to  the  same. 

[Amuuack  harkens  to  the  mmic,  andfaUU  atleep. 

Snter  Uedea,  Fausta,  and  Iphiohka. 
Medict.   Now   have  our  charms  fulfill' d  our 
minds  full  well : 
High  Amurack  is  luUdd  fast  asleep, 
And  doubt  I  not  but,  ere  he  wakes  agaiD, 
Tou  shall  perceive  Medea  did  not  gibe 
Whenas  she  put  this  practice:}:  in  your  mind. 
Sit,  worthy  Fausta,  at  thy  spouse  his  feet 
Iphigena,  sit  thou  on  the  other  side. 

[Fausta  atui  Iphiqeka  rit  down, 

♦  to  diipt^ofe]  Qy.  "so  fo  difpUoMt  '*  ? 
t  ttmj  Tho4to.  "him." 
X  jmicfice]  L  e.  atratogom. 


Whatever  you  see^  be  not  aghast  thereat. 
But  bear  in  mind  what  Amurack  doth  chat. 

iDoet  ceremonies  belonffing  to  conjuring. 

Thou,  which  wert  wont,  in  Agamemnon's  days. 
To  utter  forth  Apollo's  oracles 
At  sacred  Delphos,  Calchas  I  do  mean, 
I  charge  thee  come  ;  all  lingering  set  aside^ 
Unless  the  penance  you  thereof  abide : 
I  cdnjure  thee,  by  Pluto's  loathsome  lake, 
By  all  the  hags  which  harbour  in  the  same, 
By  stinking  Styx  and  filthy  Phlegethon, 
To  come  with  speed,  and  truly  to  fulfil 
That  which  Medea  to  thee  straight  shall  will ! 

Calchas  riaet  up,  in  a  white  eurplictt*  and  a  cardinal's 

mitre. 

Cole.  Thou  wretched  witch,  when  wilt  thou 
make  an  end 
Of  troubling  us  with  these  thy  curs6d  charms  ? 
What  mean'st  thou  thus  to  call  me  from  my  grave? 
Shall  ne'er  my  ghost  obtain  his  quiet  rest  ? 

Medea.  Tcs,  Calchas,  yes,  your  rest  doth  now 
approach ; 
Medea  means  to  trouble  thee  no  more, 
Whenas  thou  hast  fiilfill'd  her  mind  this  once. 
Gk)  get  thee  hence  to  Pluto  back  again. 
And  there  inquire  of  the  Destinies  f 
How  Amurack  shall  speed  in  these  his  wars  ? 
Peruse  their  books,  and  mark  what  is  decreed 
By  Jove  himself  and  all  his  fellow-gods ; 
And  when  thou  know'st  the  certainty  thereof, 
By  fleshless  visions  show  it  presently 
To  Amurack,  in  pain  of  penalty. 

Calc  Forc'd  by  thy  charm,  though  with  un- 
willing mind, 
I  haste  to  hell,  the  certainty  to  find. 

[Sinks  down  vihere  he  came  vp. 

Medea.  Now,  peerless  princess,  I  must  needs  be 
gone; 
My  hasty  business  caUs  me  from  this  place. 
There  resteth  naught,  but  that  you  bear  in  mind 
What  Amurack,  in  this  his  fit,  doth  say ; 
For  mark,  what  dreaming,  madam,  he  doth  prate. 
Assure  yourself  that  that  shall  be  his  fate. 

Famta.  Though  very  loth  to  let  thee  so  depart, 
Farewell,  Medea,  easer  of  my  heart.  [JbrtV  Medea. 

[Instruments  sound  vithin. 

Amu.  [speaking  in  a  dream.]  What,  Amurack, 
dost  thou  begin  to  nod  ? 
Is  this  the  care  that  thou  hast  of  thy  wars  ? 
As  when  thou  shouldst  be  prancing  of^  thy  steed, 

•  surplice]  Tho  4to.  "  Cirples." 

t  And  there  inquire  of  (ht  D<tttn\es\  In  tliis  line  "in- 
quire "  is  a  trisyllablo :  sec  Walker's  Shakts^tares  VtrsiA' 
caiion^  dto.,  p.  146. 

I  o/]  i.  e.  on. 
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To  egg  tby  soldiers  forward  in  thy  wars, 

lliou  sLttcst  moping  by  tho  fire-side  ? 

See  whore  thy  viceroys  grovel  on  the  ground ; 

Look  where  Bclinui  breatbeth  forth  his  ghoat ; 

Bobold  by  millions  how  thy  men  do  fall 

Before  Alphonsus,  like  to  silly  sheep ; 

And  canst  thou  stand  still  lazing  in  this  sort  ? 

No,  proud  Alphonsus,  Amurack  doth  fly 

To  quail  thy  courage,  and  that  speedily. 

[InstrunienU  sound  within. 
And  dost  thou  think,  thou  proud  injurious  god, 
Mahound  I  mean,  since  thy  vain  prophecies 
Led  Amurack  into  this  doleful  case, 
To  have  his  princely  feet  in  irons  clapt, 
Whicb  erst  the  proudest  kings  were  forc*d  to  kis9. 
That  thou  shalt  scape  unpunish'd  for  the  same  ? 
No,  no,  as  soon  as  by  the  help  of  Jove 
I  soape  this  bondage,  down  go  all  thy  grovefc. 
Thy  altars  tumble  round  about  tho  streets, 
And  whereas  erst  we  sacrific'd  to  thee. 
Now  all  the  Turks  thy  mortal  foes  shall  be. 

[Itmtrumentti  tound  witJiin. 

Behold  the  gem  and  jewel  of  mine  age, 

See  where  she  comes,  whose  heavenly  majesty 

Doth  far  surpass  the  brave  and  gorgeous  pace 

Which  Cythcrca,  daughter  unto  Jove, 

Did  put  in  ure*  whcnas  she  had  obtain'd 

The  golden  apple  at  tho  shepherd's  hands. 

See,  worthy  Fausta,  where  Alphonaus  stands, 

AYboso  valiant  courage  could  not  daunted  be 

With  all  the  men-at-arms  of  Africa  ; 

See  now  he  stands  as  one  that  lately  saw 

Medusa  B  head  or  Qorgon's  hoary  hue. 

llnxtruiiicnts  found  icithin. 

And  can  it  bo  that  it  may  happen  so ! 

Can  fortune  prove  so  fncndly  unto  me 

As  that  Alphonsus  loves  Iphigena? 

The  match  is  made,  tho  wedding  is  decreed : 

Sound  trumpets,  hah  f !  strike  drums  for  mirth 

and  glee  1 
And  three  times  welcome  son-in-law  to  me  ! 

Fausta.  [rislmj  vp  in  a  fury  and  leaking  A  murack.] 
Fie,  Amurack,  what  wicked  words  be  these  ? 
How  canst  thou  look  thy  Fausta  in  her  face, 
Whom  thou  hast  wronged  in  this  shameful  sort  ? 
And  are  the  vows  so  solemnly  you  sware 
Unto  Belinus,  my  most  friendly  niecc,t 
Now  wasli'd  so  clearly§  from  thy  traitorous  heart? 
Is  all  the  rancour  which  you  erst  did  bear 
Unto  Alphonsus  worn  so  out  of  mind 

•  Mri\  i.  e.  U80. 

1  ^ff/ij  Tlic4»o.  "haw"  (i>erhap8  an  error  for  "how," 
the  old  9J)clling  of  "  ho  "). 
X  nUrt]  Seo  note  {,  p.  U-9,  flrat  col 
f  charbj]  Qy.  "cleanly"? 


As,  where*  then  shouldst  pursue  him  to  death,t 
You  seek  to  give  our  daughter  to  his  hands! 
Tlie  gods  forbid  that  such  a  heinous  deed 
With  my  consent  should  ever  be  decreed : 
And  rather  than  thou  shouldst  it  bring  to  paai^ 
If  all  the  army  of  Amazones 
Will  be  sufficient  to  withhold  the  same. 
Assure  thyself  that  Fausta  means  to  fight 
'Gainst  Amurack  for  to  maintain  the  right. 

IphL  Yea,  mother,  say, — which  Mahomet  for- 
bid,— 
That  in  this  conflict  you  should  have  the  foD, 
Ere  that  Alphonsus  should  be  call*d  my  sipouse, 
This  heart,  this  hand,  yea,  and  this  blade,  should 

bo 
A  readier  means  to  finish  that  decree. 

Amu,  \ruing  in  a  rage  from  hU  chair ^ 
What  threatening  words  thus  thunder  in  mine 

ears? 
Or  who  are  they,  amongst  the  mortal  troops. 
That  dare  presume  to  use  such  threats  to  me? 
The  proudest  kings  and  keisars  of  the  land 
Are  glad  to  feed  me  in  my  fuitasy ; 
And  shall  I  suffer,  then,  each  prattling  dame 
For  to  upbraid  mo  in  this  spiteful  sort  ? 
No,  by  the  heavens,  first  will  I  lose  my  crown, 
My  wife,  my  children,  yea,  my  life  and  alL 
And  therefore,  Fausta,  thou  which  Amurack 
Did  :{:  tender  erst  as  the  aj>ple  of  mine  eye, 
Avoid  my  court,  and,  if  thou  lov'st  thy  life, 
Api)roach  not  nigli  unto  my  regiment.  § 
As  for  this  carping  girl,  Iphigena, 
Take  her  with  thee  to  bear  thee  company, 
And  in  my  land  I  rede  ||  be  seen  no  more, 
For  if  you  do,  you  both  shall  die  therefdre.  [Exit. 

Fausta.  Nay,  then,  I  see  'tis  time  to  look  alKrat, 
Delay  is  dangerous,  and  procureth  harm : 
The  wanton  colt  is  tamdd  in  his  youth  ; 
Wounds  must  be  cur'd  when  they  be  fresh  and 

gi'ecn  ; 
An<l  pleurisies,  when  they  begin  to  breed. 
With  little  care  •[  arc  driven  away  with  speed. 
Had  Fausta  then  when  Amurack  begun 
With  spiteful  speeches  to  control  and  check, 
Sought  to  prevent  it  by  her  martial  force. 
This  banishment  had  never  hapt  to  me. 
But  the  echinus,  fearing  to  bo  gor'd. 


♦  xeher<]  1.  c.  whoreiis. 

t  tod(nfI,\  Qy.  "to  the  death  "1    Compnro  "HcH  di«   i 
th(  dtuih,"  Arc,  p.  i:'J7,  first  coL,  and  "first  hell  dlo  tht 
death,"  Arc,  p.  '2^1,  firht  col. 

J  Did]  Tho -1  to.  "Didst."  . 

(  rtgiinail]  i.  e.  Koveiiiment, — dominiona. 

II  rede]  i.  c.  advise. 

\  care]  Tho  4to.  *•  case." 
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sep  her  youDglings  in  her  paunch  so  long, 
Len  their  pricks  bo  waxen  long  and  sharp, 
ut  their  dam  at  length  to  double  pain  : 
because  I  loath'd  the  broils  of  Mars, 
my  thoughts  and  pressed  down  my  rage ; 
mpense  of  which  my  good  intent, 
rcceiv'd  this  woful  banishment, 
said  I  ?  nay,  happy  I  did  mean, 
be  happy  which  doth  set  one  troe ; 
this  means  I  do  not  doubt  ere  long 
iista  shall  with  ease  revenge  her  wrong, 
laughter,  come  :  my  mind  furtelleth  me 
murack  shall  soon  requited  be. 

V8TA  and  Ifuiokna  are  going  out,  enttr  Medea, 
lauting  than.* 

a.  Fausta,  what  means  this  sudden  flight 

)f  yours  1 

)  you  leave  your  husband's  princely  court, 

alone  pass  through  thcso  thickest  groves, 

b  to  harbour  brutish  savage  beasts 

>  receive  so  high  a  queen  as  you  1 

;h  your  credit  would  not  stay  your  steps 

ending  them  iuto  thcso  darkish  dens, 

luld  the  danger,  which  is  imminent 

7  one  which  posseth  by  these  ]mths, 

3U  at  home  with  fair  Iphigena. 

>olish  toy  hath  tickled  you  to  this  ? 

y  fear  some  hap  hath  hit  amiss. 

'a.  No  toy,  Medea,  tickled  Fausta's  head, 

•lish  fancy  led  me  to  these  groves, 

nest  business  eggs  my  trembling  steps 

;  all  dangers,  whatsoe'er  they  be. 

I'd  am,  Medea,  I,  which  erst 

ipress  over  all  the  triple  world, 

lish'd  now  from  palace  and  from  pomp. 

he  gods  bo  favourers  to  me, 

jnty  days  I  will  revenged  be. 

a.  I  thought  as  much  when  first  fi'om 

thickest  leaves 

ou  trudging  in  such  posting  pace. 

the  purpose :  what  may  bo  the  cause 

strange  f  and  sudden  banishment  ? 

fa.  The  cause,  ask  you  ?    A  simple  cause, 

3od  wot ; 

leither  treason,  nor  yet  felony, 

because  I  bhm*d  his  foolishness. 

'  iff  ha,  meeting  them]  Ilero  a  chanjfo  of  sccdo 
>8cd, — from  tho  p:il:ico  of  Ainumck  to  certain 
":  see  tho  next  Hi>coch.  It  must  be  romuinborcil, 
our  author's  days,  tho  thcatrcH  had  no  i)alntcd 
0  scenery. — And  vide  note  *,  p.  100,  sec.  col. 
*trange]  Qy.  "IkiA  sk)  ttrangt"^  (Queried  by  mc 
le  jmblicatiou  of  Walker's  Crit.  Exam,  of  the  tixt 
pcartt  &c,  where  (ii.  'J08)  the  same  correction  i« 
I.) 


Media,  I  hear  you  say  so,  but  I  greatly  fear, 
Ere  that  your  tale  bo  brought  unto  an  end, 
Tou*ll  prove  yourself  the  author  of  the  same. 
But  pray,  be  brief;  what  folly  did  your  spouse? 
And  how  will  you  revenge  your  wrong  on  him ! 

Faxuta,  What  folly,  quoth  you  ?  Suoh  as  never 
yet 
Was  heard  or  seen  since  Phoobus  first  gnn  shine. 
You  know  how  he  was  gathering  in  all  haste 
His  men-atarms,  to  set  upon  tho  troop 
Of  proud  Alphonsus ;  yea,  you  well  do  know 
How  you  and  I  did  do  the  best  we  could 
To  make  him  show  us  in  his  drowsy  dream 
What  afterward  should  happen  in  his  wars. 
Much  talk  he  had,  which  now  I  have  forgot ; 
But  at  the  length  this  surely  was  decreed. 
How  that  Alphonsus  and  Iphigena 
Should  be  conjoin'd  in  Juno's  sacred  rites. 
^Vllich  when  I  heard,  as  one  that  did  despise 
That  such  a  traitor  should  be  son  to  mc,  ^ 
I  did  rebuke  my  husband  Amurack  : 
And  since  my  words  could  take  no  better  place. 
My  sword  with  help  of  all  Amazono 
Shall  make  him  soon  repent  his  foolishness. 

Medea.  This  is  the  cause,  then,  of  your  banish- 
ment? 
And  now  you  go  unto  Amazono 
To  gather  all  your  maidens  in  array. 
To  set  upon  the  mighty  Amumck  ? 

0  foolish  queen,  whut  meant  you  by  this  talk  ? 
Those  prattling  speeches  have  undone  you  all. 
Do  you  disdain  to  have  that  mighty  prince, 

1  mean  Alphonsus,  counted  for  yoiu*  son  ? 
I  tell  you,  Fausta,  ho  la  bom  to  bo 

Tho  ruler  of  a  mighty  monarchy. 

I  must  confess  the  powers  of  Amurack 

Be  great,  his  confines  stretch  both  far  and  near; 

Yet  are  they  not  the  third  part  of  the  lands 

Which  shall  be  ml  I'd  by  Alphonsus'  hands : 

And  yet  you  dain  *  to  call  him  son-in-law. 

But  when  you  see  his  sharp  and  cutting  sword 

Piercing  the  heart  of  this  your  gallant  girl, 

Youll  curse  the  hour  wherein  you  did  denay  + 

To  join  Alphonsus  with  Iphigena. 

Fausta.  The  gods  forbid  that  e'er  it  happen  so! 

Medea,  Nay,  never  pray,  for  it  must  happen  so. 

Fausta.  And  is  there,  then,  no  remedy  for  it  ? 

Medea.  No,  none  but  one,  and  that  you  have 
forsworn. 

Fausta.  As  though  on  oath  can  bridle  so  my 
mind 
As  that  I  dare  not  break  a  thousand  oaths 

*  dain]  L  c.  di^laln. 

t  daiay]  L  o.  deny,  refuse. 
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For  to  eschew  the  danger  imminent ! 
Speak,  good  Medea,  tell  that  way  to  me. 
And  I  will  do  it,  whatsoe'er  it  be. 

Medea.  Then,  as  already  you  have  well  decreed, 
Pack  to  your  country,  and  in  readiness 
Select  the  army  of  Amazones  : 
When  you  have  done,  march  with  your  female 

troop 
To  Naples  town,  to  succour  Amurack : 
And  so,  by  marriage  of  Iphigena, 
You  soon  shall  drive  tlio  danger  clean  away. 

Iphi  So  shall  we  soon  *  eschew  Chary bdis* 
lake. 
And  headlong  fall  to  Scylla*s  greedy  gulf. 
I  vow'd  before,  and  now  do  vow  again, 
Before  I  wed  Alphonsus,  I'll  be  slain. 

Medea.  In  vain  it  is  to  strive  against  the  stream ; 
Fates  must  be  folio  w'd,  and  the  gods*  decree 
Must  needs  take  place  in  every  kind  of  cause. 
Therefore,  fair  maid,  bridle  these  brutish  thoughts, 
And  learn  to  follow  what  the  fates  assign. 
When  Saturn  heard  that  Jupiter  his  son 
Should  drive  him  headlong  from  his  heavenly  scat 
Down  to  the  bottom  of  the  dark  Avern, 
He  did  command  his  mother  presently 


To  do  to  death  the  young  and  guiltleai  child : 

But  what  of  that  ?  the  mother  loath'd  in  heart 

For  to  commit  so  vile  a  massacre ; 

Tea,  Jove  did  live,  and,  as  the  £site8  did  8sy» 

From  heavenly  seat  dravo  Saturn  clenn  awbj* 

What  did  avail  the  castle  all  of  steel. 

The  which  Acrisius  causM  to  be  made 

To  keep  his  daughter  Danae  clogg'd  in  f 

She  was  with  child  for  all  her  castle's  foroe; 

And  by  that  child  Acrisius,  her  sire. 

Was  after  slain,  so  did  the  fates  require. 

A  thousand*  examples  I  could  bring  hereof; 

But  marble  stones  need  f  no  colouring, 

And  that  which  every  one  doth  know  for  truth 

Needs  no  examples  to  confirm  the  same. 

That  which  the  fates  appoint  must  happen  so. 

Though  heavenly  Jove  and  all  the  gods  say  no. 

Fausta.  Iphigena,  she  sayeth  naught  but  truth. 
Fates  must  be  follow'd  in  their  just  decrees ; 
And  therefore,  setting  all  delays  aside^ 
Come,  let  us  wend  unto  Amazone, 
And  gather  up  our  forces  out  of  hand. 

Iphi.  Since  Fausta  wills,  and  fates  do  so  com- 
mand, 
Iphigena  will  never  it  withstand.  lEjc*utU, 


ACT  IV. 


Snitr  VENT'S. 
Vcn.  Thus  have  you  seen  how  Amurack  himself, 
Fausta  his  wife,  and  every  other  king 
Which  holds  their  sceptres  at  the  Turk  his  hands, 
Are  now  in  arms,  intending  to  destroy. 
And  bring  to  naught,  the  Prince  of  Arragon. 
Charms  have  been  us'd  by  wise  Medea's  art, 
To  know  before  what  afterward  shall  hap  ; 
And  King  Beliuus,  with  high  Claramont, 
Join'd  to  Arcastu8,+  which  witli  princely  pomp 
Doth  rule  and  govern  all  the  warlike  Moors, 
Are  sent  as  legates  to  God  Mahomet, 
To  know  his  counsel  in  these  high  affaira. 
Mahound,  provok'd  by  Amurack's  discourse. 
Which,  as  you  heard,  he  in  his  dream  did  use, 
Denies  to  play  the  prophet  any  more ; 
But,  by  the  long  entreaty  of  his  priests. 
He  prophesies  in  such  a  crafty  sort 
As  that  the  hearers  ueetls  must  laugh  for  sport. 


Yet  poor  Belinus,  with  his  fellow  kings. 

Did  give  such  credence  to  that  forged  tale 

As  that  they  lost  their  dearest  lives  thereby. 

And  Amurack  became  a  prisoner 

Unto  Alphonsus,  as  straight  shall  appear.     [Ejrit. 


Let  there  he  a  Jirazin  JItad  set  In  tit  middle  of  thejAtxc 
IxJi  ind  tfie  fitage.    Enter  iico  Priests. 

First  Pr.  My  fellow  priest  +  of  Mahoond's  holy 

house, 

What  can  you  judge  of  these  strange  miracles 

Which  daily  happen  in  this  sacred  seat  ? 

[Drums  rwmhU  neiAvn. 

Hark,  what  a  rumbling  rattleth  in  our  ears  ! 

{Flnhes  offirt  art  cast  forth  cf  the  Brazen  Htad. 

See  flakes  of  fire  proceeding  from  the  mouth 
Of  Mahomet,  that  god  of  peerless  power  ! 
Nor  can  I  tell,  with  all  the  wit  I  havo. 
What  Mahomet,  by  these  his  signs,  doth  crave. 


•  So  iJinll  ^re  fonn,  ^'c.J  A  rccoUoction  of  the  cclcbratod 
,     lino  in  Gaulticr's  Alexau'frci", — 

*'  lucidLs  in  Scyllam  cujiicns  vitare  CharybUin." 
t  Arcofliui]  The4to.  "  Alphousus." 


•  A  thousand]  Qy.  "  Tliouaand  "  ? 

t  iicrt/J  Qy.  "doneftf"? 

t  prkft]  The  4to.  "  prioats." 
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Sec  Pr,  Thrioe  ten  times  Phoobus  with  his 
golden  beams  /»,'- 

Hath  companM  the  circle  of  the  sky. 
Thrice  ten  times  Ceres  hath  her  workmen  hii^d, 
And  fiird  her  bams  with  fruitful  crops  of  com, 
Since  first  in  priesthood  I  did  lead  my  life ; 
Yet  in  this  time  I  never  heard  before 
Such   fearful  sounds,  nor   saw  such  wondrous 

sights ; 
Nor  can  I  tell,  with  all  the  wit  I  have, 
What  liahomet,  by  these  his  signs,  doth  crave. 

Mahomet,  [gpeaking  otU  of  the  Brazen  Head,] 
Tou  cannot  tell,  nor  will  you  seek  to  know : 
O  perverse  prie8t[B],  how  careless  are  you  wax'd. 
As  when  my  foes  approach  unto  my  gates, 
Tou  stand  still  talking  of  "I  cannot  tell"! 
Go  pack  you  hence,  and  meet  the  Turkish  kings. 
Which  now  are  drawing  to  my  temple  ward  ; 
Tell  them  from  me,  God  Mahomet  is  disposed 
To  prophesy  no  more  to  Amurack, 
Since  that  Ins  tongue  is  waxen  now  so  free 

As  that  it  needs  must  chat  and  rail  at  me. 

[7A«  Priests  huel 

Pint  Pr.  0  Mahomet,  if  all  the  solemn  prayers 
Which  from  our  childhood  we  have  ofifer*d  thee. 
Can  make  thee  call  this  sentence  back  again. 
Bring  not  thy  prie8t[s]  into  this  dangerous  state ! 
For  when  the  Turk  doth  hear  of  this  repulse, 
y^e  shall  be  sure  to  die  the  death  tberefoi-e. 

Mahomet,  [speaking  oW  of  the  Brazen  Head.] 
Thou  sayest  truth  :  go  call  the  princes  in : 
111  prophesy  unto  them  for  this  once ; 
But  in  such  wise  as  they  shall  neither  boast, 
Nor  you  be  hurt  in  any  kind  of  wise. 

Belizcus*  CiiARAMONT,  Arcastub,  and  Fabivi  are  hrought 

[in  by  the  Priosts. 

First  Pr.  You  kings  of  Turkey,  Mahomet  our 
god, 
By  sacred  science  having  notice  that 
You  were  sent  legates  from  high  Amurack 
Unto  this  place,  commanded  us,  his  priests, 
That  we  should  cause  you  make  as  micklo  epccd 
As  well  you  might,  to  hear  for  certainty 
Of  that  shall  happen  to  your  king  and  ye. 

BelL  For  that  intent  we  came  into  this  place  ; 
And  sithens  *  that  the  mighty  Mahomet 
Is  now  at  leisure  for  to  tell  the  same. 
Let  us  make  haste  and  take  time  while  wo  may, 
For  mickle  danger  happeneth  through  delay. 

Sec  Pr.  Truth,  worthy  king,  and  therefore  you 
yourself. 


*  t'Uhent\  L  0.  fliucG. 


With  your  companions,  kneel  before  this  place. 
And  listen  well  what  Mahomet  doth  say. 

Beli.  As  you  do  will,  we  jointly  will  obey. 

[AU  tned  down  bt/ore  the  Brazen  Head. 

Mahomet,  [speaking  out  of  the  Brazen  Ilead.] 
Princes  of  Turkey,  and  ambassadors 
Of  Amurack  to  mighty  Mahomet, 
I  needs  must  muse  that  you,  which  erst  have  been 
The  readiest  soldiers  of  the  triple  world. 
Are  now  become  so  slack  in  your  affairs 
As,  when  you  should  with  bloody  blade  in  hand 
Be  hacking  helms  in  thickest  of  your  foes. 
You  stand  still  loitering  in  the  Turkish  soil. 
What,  know  you  not  how  that  it  is  decreed 
By  all  the  gods  and  chiefly  by  myself. 
That  you  with  triumph  should  all  crowned  be  1 
Make  haste,  kings,*  lest  when  the  fates  do  see 
How  carelessly  you  do  neglect  their  words. 
They  call  a  council,  and  force  Mahomet 
Against  his  will  some  other  thing  to  set. 
Send  Fabius  back  to  Amurack  again. 
To  haste  him  forwards  in  his  cntorprize ; 
And  march  you  on,  with  all  the  troops  you  have, 
i  To  Naples  ward,  to  conquer  Arragon, 
For,  if  you  stay,  both  you  and  all  your  men 
Must  needs  be  sent  down  straight  to  Limbonlcn. 

Sec.  Pr.  Muse  not,  brave  kings,  at  Mahomet's 
discourse, 
For  mark  what  he  forth  of  tliat  mouth  doth  say, 
Assure  yourselves  it  needs  must  happen  so. 
Therefore  make  haste,  go  mount  you  on  your 

steeds. 
And  set  upon  Alphonsus  presently : 
So  shall  you  reap  great  honour  for  your  pain. 
And  scape  the  scourge  which  else  the  fates  ordain. 

[All  rite  up. 

Beli.  Then,  proud  Alphonsus,  look  thou  to  thy 
crown; 
Belinus  comes,  in  glittering  armour  clad. 
All  ready  prest  f  for  to  revenge  the  wrong 
Which,  not  long  since,  you  offer'd  unto  him ; 
And  since  we  have  God  Mahound  on  our  side. 
The  victory  must  needs  to  us  betide. 

Cla.  Worthy  Belinus,  set  such  threats  away. 
And  let  us  haste  as  fast  as  horse  can  trot 
To  set  upon  presumptuous  Arragon. — 
You,  Fabius,  haste,  as  Mahound  did  command. 
To  Amurack  with  all  the  speed  you  may. 

Fahi.  With  willing  mind  I  hasten  on  my  way. 

[Exit. 

♦  M<il'e  haute,  Luiftr,  Ac. J  Qy.  **  Mttke  hnMe,  then,  kinfft," 
&c.  ?  Walker  (CrU.  Eram.  of  the  text  of  Shate*intirf,  Arc., 
ii.  148)  coujccturcs  **  Make  fuute,  yo  i-in^*,**  &c.,  and 
**  Mal-e  hntte,  honto,  kingf,"  &c 

t  pre$t]  i.  c.  prepared. 
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Jkli,  And  thinking  long  till  that  we  bo  in  fight, 
Bclinus  hastes  to  quail  Alphonsus'  might. 

[EjKunt. 

Alarum  avhiU.    Snter  Cakiwa. 

Cari,  No  sooner  had  God  Phoobus*  brightsomo 

beams 
Begun  to  dive  within  the  western  seas, 

And  darksome  Nox  had  spread  about  the  earth 

Her  blackidh  mantle,  but  a  drowsy  sleep 

Did  take  possession  of  Carinus'  senso. 

And  Morpheus*   show'd  me  strange  disguised 

shapes. 
Methought  I  saw  Alphonsus,  my  dear  son, 
Plac'd  in  a  throne  all  glittering  clear  with  gold, 
Bedeck'd  with  diamonds,  pearls^  and  precious 

stones, 
Which  shin'd  so  clear,  and  glitter'd  all  so  bright, 
Hyperion's  coachf  that  well  bo  term'd  it  might. 
Above  his  head  a  canopy  was  set, 
Not  deck'd  with  plumes,  as  other  princes  use^ 
But  all  beset  with  heads  of  conquered  kings, 
Install'd  with  crowns,  which  made  a  gallant  show, 
And  struck  a  terror  to  the  viewers'  hearts. 
Under  his  feet  lay  grovelling  on  the  ground 
Thousand  of  princes,  which  he  in  his  wars 
By  martml  might  did  conquer  and  bring  low : 
Some  Iny  as  dead  as  either  stock  or  stone, 
Some  other  tumbled,  wounded  to  the  death ; 
But  most  of  them,  as  to  their  soveroiga  king, 
Did  offer  duly  homage  unto  him. 
As  thus  I  stood  beholding  of  this  pomp, 
Methought  Alphousus  did  espy  mo  out, 
And,  at  a  trice,  he  leaving  throne  alone, 
Camo  to  embrace  mo  in  his  blessed  arms. 
Then  noise  of  drums  and  sound  of  trumpets  shrill 
Did  wake  Carinus  from  this  pleasant  dream. 
Something,  I  know,  is  now  foreshown  by  this  : 
The  Qods  forfend  that  aught  should  hap  amiss ! 

Carixts  toalki  lip  and  down.    Enter  Vie  Duke  of  Milan 
in  2iilffrim'4  appartL 

Duke  of  M.  This  is  the  chance  of  fickle  For- 
tune's wheel ; 
A  prince  at  morn,  a  pilgrim  ere't  be  night 
I,  which  erowhile  did  daiu:}:  for  to  possess 
The  proudest  palaco  of  the  western  world. 
Would  now  be  glad  a  cottage  for  to  find. 
To  hide  my  head ;  so  Fortune  hath  ossign'd. 
Thrico  Hesperus  with  pomp  and  peerless  pride 
Hath  heav'd  his  head  forth  of  tho  eastern  seas, 
Thrice  Cynthia,  with  Phosbus*  borrowed  beams, 

*  Morpheus']  Tho  4to.  *'Morplici. 
t  coach]  The  4 to.  "couch." 
X  (/ain]  i.  o.  disdain. 


Hath  shown  her  beanty  through,  the  darkiili 

cloudF 
Since  that  T  iied  duke,  have  taited  augbtb 

Or  drunk  a       ^f    '  any  kind  of  drink. 
Instead  of  beiu  ..      .-rth  with  ebony. 
The  greenish  grass  hath  been  my  resting-place; 
And,  for  my  pillov  stuffed  with  down,* 
The  hardish  hillocks  have  sufficed  my  turn. 
Thus  I,  which  erst  had  all  things  at  my  will, 
A  life  more  hard  than  death  do  follow  stilL 
Cari  [aside.]  Methinks  I  hear,  not  very  ftr 
from  hence, 
Some  woful  wight  lamenting  his  nuschance : 
I'll  go  and  see  if  that  I  can  espy 
Him  where  he  sits,  or  overhear  his  talk, 
Duke  of  M,  0  Milan,  Milan^  little  doet  thou 
think 
How  that  thy  duke  is  now  in  such  distrmaa  1 
For  if  thou  didst,  I  soon  should  be  i   '    j«M 
Forth  of  this  greedy  gulf  of  misery 

CarL  [aside.]  The  Milan  Duke !  .  thought  as 
much  before, 
^\'hon  first  I  glanc'd  mir.^  eyes  upon  hit  fiioe. 
This  is  the  man  which  was  the  only  caoM 
That  I  was  forc'd  to  fly  from  Arragon  : 
High  Jovo  be  prais'd  which  hath  allotted  me 
So  fit  a  time  to  quite  that  injury. — 
Pilgrim,  God  speed. 
Duke  of  M.  Welcome,  grave  sir,  to  me. 
Cari.  Methought  as  now  I  heard  you  for  to 
speak 
Of  Milan  land :  pray,  do  you  know  the  same ! 
Diike  of  M.  Ay,  agt-d  father,+  I  have  oanie  to 
know 
Both  Milan  land  and  all  the  parts  thereof 
Cari.  Why,  then,  I  doubt  not  but  you  can 
resolve 
Mo  of  a  question  that  I  shall  demand. 
Duke  of  M.  Ay,  that  I  can,  whatever  that  it  be. 
Cari,  Tlicn,  to  be  brief:  not  twenty  winters 
past, 
When  theso  my  limbs,  which  wither*d  are  with 

age, 
Were  in  tho  prime  and  spring  of  all  their  youth, 
I  still  desirous,  as  young  gallants  be. 
To  see  tho  fashions  of  Arabia, 
My  native  soil,  and  in  this  pilgrim's  weed. 
Began  to  travel  through  unkenned  landa. 


*  tfnffcd  Vfith  down]  "  'SUiffed  soft  Kitk  dovrn*  I  ima-  . 
t'uio.*'  "Walker's  Crit,  Exam,  of  the  Ujt  of  Shakefpearff  ! 
Arc,  ii.  'JGS. 

t  At/,  aghlfaUiery  &c.]  Tho4to.  gives  these  tw^UD«p  to 
Carinus.  .^ 
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Much  ground  I  pa88*d,  and  many  soils  I  saw ; 

But  when  my  feet  in  Milan-land  I  set, 

Such  sumptuous  triumphs  daily  there  I  saw 

As  never  in  my  life  I  found  the  like. 

I  pray,  good  sir,  what  might  the  occasion  be. 

That  made  the  Milans  make  such  mirth  and  glee  ? 

Duke  of  M.  This  solemn  {oy  whereof  you  now 
do  speak 
Was  not  BoldmnizM,  my  friend,  in  vain. 
For  at  that  time  there  came  into  the  land 
The  happiest  tidings  that  they  e'er  did  hear ; 
For  news  was  brought  upon  that  solemn  day 
Unto  our  court,  that  Ferdinandus  proud 
Was  slain  himself,  Carinus  and  his  son 
Were  banish'd  both  for  e'er  from  Arragon ; 
And  for  these  happy  news  that  joy  was  made. 

Caru  But  what,  I  pray,  did  afterward  become 
Of  old  Carinus  with  his  banish'd  son  ? 
What,  hear  you  nothing  of  them  all  this  while  ? 

IhJce  ofM.  Yes,  too-too  much,  the  Milan  Duke 
may  say. 
Alphonsus  first  by  secret  means  did  got 
To  be  a  soldier  in  Belinus*  wars. 
Wherein  he  did  behave  himself  so  well 
As  that  he  got  the  crown  of  Arragon ; 
Which  being  got,  he  dispossessed  also 
The  king  Belinus  which  had  fostered  him. 
As  for  Carinus,  he  is  dead  and  gone : 
I  would  his  son  were  his  companion. 

Cari,  A  blister  build  upon  that  traitor^s  tongue! 
But,  for  thy  friendship  which  thou  showed'st  me, 
Take  that  of  me,  I  frankly  give  it  thee. 

[Stabt  tkt  DuxB  or.  Milan,  ttho  dies. 

Kow  will  I  haste  to  Naples  with  all  speed. 

To  see  if  fortune  will  so  favour  me 

To  view  Alphonsus  in  his  happy  state.        [Exit, 

SnUr  AxuRACK,  Crooon,  Faustus,  and  Fabius,  with  the 
Provost  and  Janissarios. 

Amu,  Fabius,  come  hither :  what  is  that  thou 
sayest? 
What  did  God  Mahound  prophesy  to  us  ? 
Why  do  our  viceroys  wend  unto  the  wars 
Before  their  king  had  notice  of  the  same? 
What,  do  they  think  to  play  bob-fool  with  me  ? 
Or  are  they  wax'd  so  frolic  now  of  late. 
Since  that  they  had  the  leading  of  our  bands. 
As  that  they  think  that  mighty  Amurack 
Bares  do  no  other  than  to  soothe  them  up  ? 
Why  speak'st  thou  not  1    what  fond  or  frantic  fit 
Did  make  those  careless  kings  to  venture  it  ? 

FahL  Pardon,  dear  lord ;  no  frantic  fit  at  all, 
Kg  frolic  vein,  nor  no  presumptuous  mind 
Did  make  your  viceroys  take  these  waiB  in  hand; 


But  forc'd  they  wore  by  Mahound's  prophecy 
To  do  the  same,  or  else  resolve  to  die. 

AmtL  So,  sir,  I  hear  you,  but  can  scarce  believe 
That  Mahomet  would  charge  them  go  before. 
Against  Alphonsus,  with  so  small  a  troop. 
Whoso  number  far  exceeds  King  Xerxes*  troop.* 

Fabi,  Yes,  noble  lord,  and  more  than  that,  he 
said 
That,  ere  that  you,  with  these  your  warlike  men, 
Should  come  to  bring  your  succour  to  the  field, 
Belinus,  Claramont,  and  Arcastus  too 
Should  all  be  crown'd  with  crowns  of  beaten  gold. 
And  borne  with  triumpht  round  about  their  tents. 

Amu.  With  triumph,  man  I  did  Mahound  tell 
them  so  ? — 
Provost,  go  carry  Fabius  presently 
Unto  the  Marshalsea :  there  let  him  rest, 
Clapt  sure  and  safe  in  fetters  all  of  steel. 
Till  Amurack  discharge  him  from  the  same ; 
For  be  he  sure,  unless  it  happen  so 
As  he  did  say  Mahoimd  did  prophesy. 
By  this  my  hand  forthwith  the  slave  shall  die. 

At  Fabius  is  being  carried  out,  enter  a  Soldier. 

Sold.  Stay,  Provost,  stay,  let  Fabius  alone  : 
More  fitteth  now  that  every  lusty  lad 
Be  buckling  on  his  helmet,  than  to  stand 
In  carrying  soldiers  to  the  Marshalsea. 

Amu.  Why,  what  art  thou  that  darcst  once 
presume 
For  to  gainsay  that  Amurack  did  bidi 

Sold.  I  am,  my  lord,  the  wretched'st  man  alive. 
Bom  underneath  the  planet  of  mishap ; 
Erewhile  a  soldier  of  Belinus'  band. 
But  now — 

Amu.  What  now? 

Sold.  The  mirror  of  mishap ; 
Whose  captain 's  slain,  and  all  his  aimy  dead, 
Only  excepted  me,  unhappy  wretch. 

Amu.  What  news  is  this!  and  is  Belinus  slain  1 
Is  this  the  crown  which  Mahomet  did  say 
Ho  should  with  triumph  wear  upon  his  head  T 
Is  this  tho  honour  which  that  cursdd  god 
Did  prophesy  should  happen  to  them  all  1 
0  Daedalus,  an  wert  thou  now  alive 
To  fasten  wings  upon  high  Amurack, 
Mahoimd  should  know,  and  that  for  certainty. 
That  Turkish  kings  can  brook  no  injury  1 

Fall.  Tush,  tush,  my  lord ;  I  wonder  what  you 
mean, 

•  troop]  Repeated,  most  probably,  by  a  mlatako  of  the 
transcriber  or  printer,  from  the  preceding  lino.  Qy. 
"host"' 

t  triumph]  Tbe4to,  "  trinmphea." 
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Tliiui  to  eiclium  aguust  high  Hahomet 
111  la;  my  Ufa  that,  ere  this  dnj  b«  put, 
Yon  aball  perceiTe  hia  *  tidioga  all  be  nrwte. 

Amu.  We  aball  porceiTe,  accurgod  Fabina ! 
SuSco  it  not  that  thou  liMt  been  the  man 
That  firat  didat  beat  Ihoaa  baublM  in  mj  bcain, 
But  that,  to  help  me  forwaid  in  my  grief, 
Thou  seekeet  to  confirm  >o  foul  a  lie  1 
Oo  gat  thM  hence,  and  tell  thy  trutoroua  king 

[Sittbi  FutDk  cAo  ilia. 
What  pft  yon  had  which  did  lucb  tidings  bring.— 
And  now,  my  lordi,  since  nothing  else  will  aerrc, 
Buclilo  jour  helms,  clap  on  your  steeled  coata, 
Jlount  on  yonr  atocds,  take  Unoeaiu  youi hands; 
For  Amorack  doth  mean  this  very  day 
Frond  Mahomet  with  weapons  to  aaaay. 

Sold.  Mercy,  bigh  monnreli .'  it  is  no  time  now 
To  spend  the  day  in  such  vain  thrcateninga 
Agunst  our  god,  the  mighty  Hahomot. 
More  Stleth  tbee  to  place  thy  men-at-arms 
In  battle  'ray,  for  to  withaland  your  foes. 
Which  now  arc  drawing  towardi  you  with  speed. 

Hark,  how  their  drama  with  dub-a-^ub  do  comu! 
To  anna,  high  lord,  and  tct  thcio  tiiSea  by. 
That  you  may  set  upon  Uiem  Taliantly. 
Amu,  And    do    they    come  I   Tou   kings    of 
Turkcy,+ 
Now  is  ths  time  in  wbich  your  warlike  arms 
Must  raido  your  namee  above  the  atoriy  skies. 
I  to  your  miud  your  predccssBora'  act?, 
ose  martial  might,  this  many  a  hundred  year, 
Did  keep  those  fearful  dogs  in  dread  and  awo. 
And  let  your  weapons  show  Alphonsus  plain, 
That  though  tbat  tbcy  be  clappid  up  in  clay, 
Yat  there  be  branches  spraugup  from  these  trec". 
In  Turkish  land,  which  brook  no  iojurieg. 
Resides  the  ssmc,  remember  with  yourselves 
What  focB  we  have ;  not  mighty  Tamburlaiue, 
Nor  soldiers  tmiuftd  up  amongst  tbo  vnrs, 
But  (curTul  boors,:^  pick'd  from  their  rural  flock, 
■\Vhicb,  till  this  time,  were  wholly  ignorant 
What  weapona meant,  or  bloody  Marsdotb crave. 
More  would  I  say,  but  liorees  that  bo  free 
Do  need  no  spurs,  and  soUllcra  which  themsclTcs 
Long  and  desire  to  buckle  with  the  foe, 
Do  need  no  words  to  egg  them  to  tlio  same. 


t  TBrfari  (Jy,  •■  r„ri 


Are  marching  towards  ua  most  speadily.  I 

Conrago,  my  lords,  onrs  is  the  Tictory. 
!      Alplum.  Thou  pagan  dog,  how  dar'rt  thon  b*  i 
BO  bold  I 

To  aet  thy  foot  within  Alphoniua'  landt 
What,  art  thou  come  to  view  thy  wretched  kiofK 
Whosetraitorousbeada  bedeck  my  tent*  aowellt 
Or  else,  thon  hearing  that  on  top  theraof 
There  is  a  place  left  vacant,  art  thon  oom* 
To  have  tliy  haul  poaesa  the  highest  Boatt 
If  it  be  so,  lie  down,  and  this  my  iword  | 

Shall  presently  that  honour  thee  afford. 
If  not,  pack  benee,  or  b;  the  keavena  I  tow. 
Both  thou  and  thine  shall  very  mod  potMdvo 
That  ba  that  seeks  to  move  my  patience 
Must  yield  his  life  to  me  f  for  reoompaiwai. 

Amu.  Why,  proud  AJphonan^  think'at  tlura 
Amurack, 
Whose  might;  force  doth  terrify  Che  godt. 
Can  e'sr  be  fonnd  to  turn  his  hecla,  and  fly 
Away  (br  fear  from  such  a  boy  aa  thou  t 
No,  no,  although  that  Man  thia  mickle  while 
Hath  fortified  thy  weak  and  feeble  arm. 
And  Fortune  oft  bath  vicw'd  with  fHeudly  boa 
Thy  ormiea  marching  victors  from  the  field. 
Yet  at  the  presence  of  high  Amuraok 
Fortune  shall  change,  and  Man,  that  god  of 

might. 
Shall  succour  me,  and  leave  Alphoniu*  qtlite. 

Alplian.  Pagan,  I  say,  tbou  greatly  Hi  deedT'd. 
I  clap  up  Fortune  in  a  cage  of  geld. 
To  make  her  turn  her  wheel  as  I  thitJt  boat; 
And  as  for  Mara  whom  you  do  say  will  cbugc^ 
Ho  moping  a  Its  behind  the  kitchen-don', 
Prest  i  at  commaud  of  every  scullion's  month. 
Who  dar«s  not  stir,  nor  once  to  move  a  whit, 
For  fenr  Alplionsus  then  should  stomach  {  ib 

Amu.  Blasphemous  dog,  I   wonder   that  ths  | 
earUt 
Doth  cease  from  renting  undcmeath  thy  feet. 
To  swallow  up  thatll  caukcr'd  corpse  of  thinsk 
I  muse  that  Jovo  can  bridle  so  hia  ire 
As,  when  lie  hears  his  brother  so  misui'd. 
Ho  can  refrain  from  Sending  thunderbolts 
By  thick  ami  threefold,  to  revenge  his  wrong. 
Mars  fight  for  me,  and  Fortune  be  my  guide! 
And  I'll  be  victor,  whotaome'cr  betido. 

Albi  Fray  loud  enough,  lest  tbat  you  pi^  in 
Perhaps  God  Stars  and  Fortune  ore  asleep,  [vain : 


Vnl)  T1.0  . 
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.  *An  Mors  lies  Blumbering  on  his  dowDy 
bed, 

not  think  but  that  the  power  we  havoi 
it  the  help  of  those  celestial  gods, 
)  sufficient,  yea,  with  small  ado, 
isus'  straggling  army  to  subdue. 
.  You  had  need  as  then  to  call  for  Mahomet, 
lellish  hags  tof  perform  the  same. 
ius.  High  Amurack,  I  wonder  what  you 
mean, 

rhen  you  may  with  little  toil  or  none 
I  these  dogs  to  keep  their  tongues  in  peace, 
t  them  stand  still  barking  in  this  sort : 


Believe  me,  sovereign,  I  do  blush  to  see 
These  beggars'  brats  to  chat  so  frolicly. 

Alph/m.  How  now,   air  boy!    Let  Amurack 
himself, 
Or  any  he,  the  proudest  of  you  all, 
But  offer  onco  for  to  unsheath  his  sword. 
If  that  he  dares,  for  all  the  power  you  have. 

Amu,  What,    dar'st   thou   usi     Myself  will 
venture  it — 
To  arms,  my  mates  I 

AmjRACK  draws  hit  sword  ;  Alphoksus  and  all  the  other 
Kings  draw  theirs.  Alarum  :  Amurack  and  his  com- 
pony  Jljf,  /oUowcd  by  Alpuoksus  and  his  company. 


ACT  V. 


Alarum.    Enltr  Vends. 
Fierce  is  the  fight,  and  bloody  is  the  broil, 
nor  had  the  roaring  cannon  shot  t 
rth  the  venom  of  their  firdd  paunch, 
ith  their  pellets  sent  such  troops  of  souls 
bo  the  bottom  of  the  dork  Avem, 
b  it  §  covcr'd  all  the  Stygian  fields ; 
1  a  sudden,  all  the  men-at-arms, 
mounted  were  on  lusty  coursers'  backs, 
sh  together  with  so  great  a  noiae 
b  I  thought  the  giants  one  time  more 
ilo  the  heavens,  as  erst  they  did  before, 
ime  Dame  Fortune  tomper'd  so  her  wheel 
b  there  was  no  vantage  to  be  seen 
r  side,  but  equal  was  the  gain ; 
the  length,  so  Qod  and  Fates  decreed, 
isus  was  the  victor  of  the  field, 
murack  became  his  prisoner; 
3  rcmain'd  until  his  daughter  came, 
J  her  marrying  did  his  pardon  frame.  [Exit. 


:  AiirRACK  jMef,  followtd  by  Alphoksus,  vho 
s  him  "prisoner  and  carrie*  him  in.  Alarum :  as 
<»N  and  Faustcs  are  flying,  enter  Fxvsta.  and 
lOENA,  wiVi  their  army,  meeting  them. 

ftcu  You  Turkish  kings,  what  sudden  flight 
is  this  ?  [prowess 

mean  tho  men,  which  for  their  valiant 
treaded  erst  clean  through  the  triple  world. 

Mars,  &c.]  Tho  4to.  (^ivos  ihcso  fivo  lines  to 
I. 
(Jy.  "  for  to  "  Cos  clsowhere  in  this  play  moro  tlian 

ion  fhoi]  i.  c.  cannons  shot  off. 

Is  frequently  applied  by  our  early  writers  to 

ouns:  butqy.  "they"? 


Thus  cowardly  io  turn  their  backs  and  fly  T 
What  froward  fortune  happon'd  on  your  side  1 
I  hope  your  king  in  safety  doth  abide. 

Cro,  Ay,  noble  madam,  Amurack  doth  live, 
And  long  I  hope  he  shall  enjoy  his  life ; 
But  yet  I  fear,  imless  more  succour  come. 
We  shall  both  lose  our  king  and  sovereign. 

Fausta.  How  so,  King  Crocon?  dost  thou  speak 
in  jest. 
To  prove  if  Fausta  would  lament  his  death  1 
Or  else  hath  any  thing  hapt  him  amiss  1 
Speak  quickly,  Crocon,  what  the  cause  might  be. 
That  thou  dost  utter  forth  these  words  to  me. 

Cro,  Then,  worthy  Fausta,  know  that  Amiuuck, 
Our  mighty  king  and  your  approvM  spouse, 
Prick'd  with  desire  of  everlasting  fame. 
As  he  was  pressing  in  the  thickest  ranks 
Of  Arragonians,  was,  with  much  ado. 
At  length  took  prisoner  by  Alphonsus'  hands. 
So  that,  unless  you  succour  soon  do  bring. 
You  lose  your  spouse,  and  we  shall  want  our  king. 

Iphi.  0  hapless  hap,  0  dire  and  cruel  fate  I 
What  injury  hath  Amurack,  my  sire. 
Done  to  the  gods,  which  now  I  know  are  wroth, 
Although  unjustly  and  without  a  cause  ? 
For  well  I  wot,  not  any  other  king. 
Which  now  doth  live,  or  since  the  world  begun 
Did  sway  a  sceptre,  had  a  greater  care 
To  please  the  gods  than  mighty  Amurack  : 
And  for  to  quite  our  father*s  great  good-will. 
Seek  they  thus  basely  all  his  fume  to  spill  ? 

Fausta*  Iphigena,  leave  off  these  woful  tunes  : 
It  is  not  words  can  cure  and  ease  this  wound, 
But  warlike  swords ;  not  tears,  but  sturdy  spears*. 
High  Amurack  is  prisoner  to  our  foes : 

r2 
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What  then  ?    Think  you  that  our  Amazonos, 
Join'd  with  the  forces  of  the  Turkish  troop, 
Are  not  sufficient  for  to  set  him  free  ? 
Yes,  daughter,  yes,  I  mean  not  for  to  sleep, 
Until  he  's  free,  or  we  him  company  keep. — 
March  on,  my  mates.  [Exeunt. 

Alarum:  ALPROVSUSflUt, followed bjfJjmiQtiS a. 

Iphi,  How  noW|  Alphonius !  you  which  never 
yet 
Could  meet  your  equal  in  the  feats  of  arms, 
How  haps  it  now  that  in  such  sudden  sort 
You  fly  the  presence  of  a  silly  maid  t 
What,  have  you  found  mine  arm  of  such  a  forco 
As  that  you  think  your  body  over-weak 
For  to  withstand  the  fury  of  my  blows  ? 
Or  do  you  else  disdain  to  fight  with  me, 
For  staining  of  your  high  nobility  ? 

Alphon,  No,  dainty  dame,  I  would  not  have 
That  ever  thou  or  any  other  wight     [thee  think 
Shall  live  to  see  Alphonsus  fly  the  field 
From  any  king  or  keisar  whosome'er : 
First  will  I  die  in  thickest  of  my  foe, 
Before  I  will  disbaso  *  mine  honour  so. 
Nor  do  I  scorn,  thou  goddess,  for  to  stain 
My  prowess  with  thee,  although  it  be  a  shame 
For  knights  to  combat  with  the  female  sect :  f 
But  love,  sweet  mouse,  t  hath  so  benumb'd  my 

wit, 
That,  though  I  would,  I  must  refrain  from  it. 

Iphi,  I  thought  as  much  when  first  I  came  to 
Your  noble  acts  were  fitter  to  be  writ         [wars ; 
AVithin  the  tables  of  Dame  Venus'  son 
Than  in  God  Mars  his  warlike  registers : 
Whenos  your  lords  are  hacking  helms  abroad, 
And  make  their  spears  to  shiver  in  the  air, 
Your  mind  is  busied  in  fond  Cupid's  toys. 
Come  on,  i'faith,  I'll  teach  you  for  to  know, 
Wo  came  to  fight,  and  not  to  love,  I  trow. 

Alplton.  Nay,  virgin,  stay.     An  if  thou  wilt 
vouchsafe 
To  entertain  Alphonsus'  simple  suit. 
Thou  shalt  ere  long  bo  monarch  of  the  world : 
All  cbristcn'd  kings,  with  all  your  pagan  dogs. 
Shall  bend  their  knees  unto  Iphigena ; 
The  Indian  soil  shall  be  thine  at  command. 
Where  every  step  thou  settest  on  the  ground 
Shall  bo  received  on  the  golden  mines ; 
Ricli  Pactolus  §,  that  river  of  account. 


*  d'ii>haAc\  Qy.  "debase"? 

t  ifect]  i.  0.  8CX  (\iA  fre'iucntly  in  onr  early  writers). 

X  mouxt]  Was  formerly  a  very  common  turm  of  endear- 
ment. 

§  Pacfoliw]  Anotherfalso  quantity  —like  "Euphrates," 
"  Erato,"  and  "  Ixlon,"  ante. 


Which  doth  descend  from  top  of  Tmolus*  Moontr 
Shall  be  thine  own,  and  all  the  world  bedde* 
If  you  will  grant  to  be  Alphonsusi'  bride. 

Iphi,  Alphonsus'  bride !    Nay,  Tillaiiif  do  not 
think 
That  fame  or  riches  can  so  role  my  thoughts 
As  for  to  make  me  love  and  £uioy  him 
Whom  I  do  hate,  and  in  such  sort  despis^r 
As  if  my  death  oould  bring  to  pass  his  bsne^ 
I  would  not  long  from  Pluto's  port  remain. 

Alphon,  Nay,  then,  proud  peacock,  since  tlum 
art  so  stout 
As  that  entreaty  will  not  move  thy  mind 
For  to  consent  to  be  my  wedded  spouse^ 
Thou  shalt,  in  spite  of  gods  and  fortune  too^ 
Serve  high  Alphonsus  as  a  concubine. 

Iphi.  I'll  rather  die  than  ever  that  shall  hap. 

Alphon.  And  thou  shalt  die  unless  it  oome  to 
pass. 

Alpiioksus  and  Iphiokna  Jtght.  IpRiOBrA.>fi<t,/U2^MiI 
by  Alphokbcr.  AUirum:  enter  Alphokwts  witk  lit 
rapitr,  Albiniub,  L.glius,  Miles,  vtik  their  Soldien; 
Amtrack,  Fai^sta,  Iphiokna,  Croook,  ami  FAUim» 
all  bounds  vith  their  handt  Uhind  them.  Amubacc 
looks  angrily  on  Fausta. 

EAter  Mkdea. 

Medea.  Nay,  Amurack,  this    is  no    time  to 
jar: 
Although  thy  wife  did,  in  her  frantic  mood. 
Use  speeches  which  might  better  have  been  spsr'd, 
Yet  do  thou  not  judge  this  f  same  time  to  be 
A  season  to  requite  that  injury. 
More  fitteth  thee,  with  all  the  wit  thou  hast. 
To  call  to  mind  which  way  thou  mayst  release 
Thyself,  thy  wife,  and  fair  Iphigona, 
Fortli  of  the  power  of  stout  Alphonsus'  hands ; 
For,  well  I  wot,  since  first  you  breathed  breatbf 
You  never  were  so  nigh  tho  snares  of  death. 
Now,  Amurack,  your  high  and  kingly  scat, 
Your  royal  sceptre,  and  your  stately  crown. 
Your  mighty  country,  and  your  men-at-armi^ 
Be  conquer'd  all,  and  can  no  succour  bring. 
Put,  then,  no  truet  in  these  same  paltry  toy^ 
But  call  to  mind  that  thou  a  prisoner  art, 
Clapt  up  in  chains,  whoso  life  and  death  depend^ 
.  Upon  the  hands  of  thy  most  mortal  foe. 
Then  take  thou  heed,  that  whatsome'er  he  say, 
Thou  dost  not  once  presume  for  to  gainsay. 

Amu.  Away,  you  fool !  think  you  your  eurs^ 
Can  bridle  so  the  mind  of  Amurack  [chama 

As  that  he  will  stand  crouching  to  his  foe? 

•  TmoluM]  Tho4to.  "Tiuolo." 

t  thi$\  Thc4to.  "tho." 

X  death  dcpmd]  Tho  4to.  "deaths  depends.** 
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No,  no,  be  Bore  that^  if  that  beggar's  brat 
Do  dare  but  once  to  contrary  my  will, 
111  make  bim  soon  in  heart  for  to  repent 
That  e'er  such  words  'gainst  Amurack  he  spent. 

Medea.  Then,  since  thou  dost  disdain  my  good 
Look  to  thyself,  and  if  you  fare  amiss,     [advice, 
Bemember  that  Medea  counsel  gave 
Which  might  you  safefrom  all  those  perils  save.* — 
But^  Fausta,  you,  as  well  you  have  begun. 
Beware  you  follow  still  your  friend's  advice : 
If  that  Alphonsus  do  desire  of  thee 
To  have  your  daughter  for  his  wedded  spouse. 
Beware  you  do  not  once  the  same  gainsay. 
Unless  t  with  death  he  do  your  rashness  pay. 

Faut(<x,  No,  worthy  wight ;  first  Fausta  means 
Before  Alphonsus  she  will  contrary.  [to  die 

MedecL  Why,  then,  farewell. — But  you,  Iphi- 
gena. 
Beware  you  do  not  over-squeamish  wax, 
Whenas  your  mother  giveth  her  consent. 

Iphu    The   gods  forbid   that  e'er  I  should 
gainsay 
That  which  Medea  bids  me  to  obey.  [Exit  Medea. 

Alfho>'8U8^  wAo  all  ikia  trhUe  has  b€oi  taUnng  to  Albinius» 
risa  up  out  of  his  cJtair, 

Alphon.    Now,    Amurack,    the    proud    blas- 
phdmous  dogs. 
For  so  you  term'd  us,  which  did  brawl  and  rail 
Against  God  Mars  and  fickle  Fortune's  wheel, 
Have  got  the  goal  for  all  your  solemn  prayers. 
Yourself  are  prisoner,  which  as  then  did  think 
That  all  the  forces  of  the  triple  world 
Were  insufficient  to  fulfil  the  same. 
How  like  you  this  ?    Is  Fortune  of  such  might, 
Or  hath  God  Mais  such  force  or  power  divine, 
As  that  he  can,  with  all  the  power  he  hath. 
Set  thee  and  thine  forth  of  Alphonsus*  hands  ? 
I  do  not  think  but  that  your  hope's  so  small 
Ab  that  you  would  with  very  willing  mind 
Yield  for  my  spouse  the  fair  Iphigena, 
On  that  condition,  that  without  delay 
Fausta  and  you  may  scot-free  scape  away. 

Amu,  What,  think'st  thou,  villain,  that  high 
Amurack 
Bears  such  a  mind  as,  for  the  fear  of  death, 
He'll  yield  his  daughter,  yea,  lus  only  joy. 
Into  the  hands  of  such  a  dunghiU-knight  f 
No,  traitor,  no ;  for  [though]  as  now  I  lie 
Qapt  up  in  irons  and  with  bolts  of  steel. 
Yet  do  there  lurk  within  the  Turkish  soil 
Such  troops  of  soldiers  that,  with  email  ado. 
They'll  set  me  scot-free  from  your  men  and  you. 


•  •■/« saw]  Qy.  •'sav'd have"? 

t  Unitts]  See  note  f,  p.  227,  first  col. 


Alphm.  " Villain," sa/st  thou?  "traitor"  and 
"  dunghill-kiidght "? 
Now,  by  the  heavens,  since  that  thou  dost  deny 
For  to  fulfil  that  which  in  gentle  wise 
Alphonsus  craves,  both  thou  and  all  thy  train 
Shall  with  your  lives  requite  that  injury. — 
Albinius,  lay  hold  of  Amurack, 
And  carry  him  to  prison  presently, 
There  to  remain  until  I  do  return 
Into  my  tent ;  for  by  high  Jove  I  vow, 
Unless  he  wax  more  calmer  out  of  hand. 
His  head  amongst  his  fellow-kings  shall  stand. 

Amii,  No,  villain,  think  not  that  the  fear  of 
death 
Shall  make  mo  calmer  while  I  draw  my  breath. 

[BxU  in  custody  qf  Albinius. 

Alphon,  Now,  Lselius,  take  you  Iphigena, 
Her  mother  Fausta,  with  these  other  kings^ 
And  put  them  into  prisons  severally ; 
For  Amurack's  stout  stomach  shall  undo 
Both  he  himself  and  all  lus  other  crew. 

Fauttct,  [kneeling,']  0  sacred  prince,  if  that  the 
salt-brine  tears, 
Distilling  down  poor  Fausta's  wither'd  cheeks, 
Can  mollify  the  hardness  of  your  heart. 
Lessen  this  judgment^  which  thou  in  thy  rago 
Hast  given  on  thy  luckless  prisoners  ! 

Alphon,  Woman,  away !  my  word  Ib  gone  and 
past; 
Now,  if  I  woidd,  I  cannot  call  it  back. 
You  might  have  yielded  at  my  first  demand. 
And  then  you  needed*  not  to  fear  this  hap. — 

[Fausta  rists, 
Lselius,  make  haste,  and  go  thou  presently 
For  to  fulfil  that  I  commanded  thee. 

Ijphi.  [Ineding,]  Mighty  Alphonsus,  sinco  my 
mother*s  suit 
Is  so  rejected  that  in  any  case 
You  will  not  grant  us  pardon  for  her  sake, 
I  now  will  try  if  that  my  woful  prayers 
May  plead  for  pity  at  your  grace's  feet. 
When  first  you  did,  amongst  the  thickest  ranks, 
All  dad  in  glittering  arms  encoxmter  me. 
You  know  yourself  what  love  you  did  protest 
You  then  did  bear  unto  Iphigena. 
Then  for  that  love,  if  any  love  you  had, 
Bevoko  this  sentence,  which  isjofl-ton  had  - 

Alphon,  No,  damsel  t;  he  that  will  not  when 
he  may, 
When  he  dcsu*os  shall  surely  purchase  nay  : 
If  that  you  had,  when  first  I  profier  made, 
Yielded  to  me,  mark,  what  I  promis'd  you 

•  nuiUd]  Tho4to.  "need." 

t  domstl]  Tbo4to.  "  danuel  damsel." 
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I  would  have  done ;  but  since  you  did  deny, 
Look  for  denial  at  Alphonius*  hands. 

IniiUKNA  riMfy  and  atandt  aaide.    Alpbonsus  tallt  with 
Albixiuh.    Enter  Carikui  in  pUgritu**  appa nL 

Carl,  \amde,'\  0  friendly  Fortune,  now  thou 

show'st  thy  power 

In  raiding  up  my  son  from  banished  state 

Unto  the  top  of  thy  most  mighty  wheel ! 

But,  what  be  these  which  at  his  sacred  feet 

Do  seem  to  plead  for  mercy  at  his  hands  1 

I'll  go  and  sift  this  matter  to  tho  full. 

\G<te»  toicardt  ALFBoarsue^  and  tpcaki  to  om  qfhi* 
soldiers. 

Sir  knight,  an  may  a  pilgrim  be  so  bold 

To  put  your  person  to  such  mickle  pain 

For  to  inform  me  what  great  king  is  this, 

And  what  these  be,  which,  in  such  woful  sort. 

Do  seem  to  seek  for  mercy  at  his  hands  < 

SoL  Pilgrim,    the    kiog    that  sits  on  stately 
throne 
Is  caird  Alphonsus ;  and  this  matron  hight  * 
Fausta,  the  wife  to  Amurack  the  Turk  ; 
That  is  their  daughter,  fair  Iphigena ; 
Both  which,  together  with  the  Turk  himself. 
He  did  take  prisoners  in  a  battle  fought. 

Alphxm.  [spying  out  Cabinub.]  And  can  the  gods 
be  foimd  so  kind  to  me 
As  that  Cariuus  now  I  do  espy  ? 
'Tis  he  indeed. — Come  on,  Albinius  : 
Tho  mighty  conquest  which  I  have  achiev'd, 
Aud  victories  the  which  I  oft  liavo  won. 
Bring  not  such  pleasure  to  Alphonsus'  heart 
As  now  my  father's  presence  doth  impart 

ALTOoNsrs  oud  Albiniuh  iio  toteanl  Carini's;  and 
Ali'IIONmius  ttaiuls  lool-inff  on  him. 

Can.  Wliat,  ne'er  a  word,  Alphonsus  ?  art  thou 
dumb? 
Or  doth  my  presence  bo  perturb  thy  mind 
That,  for  because  I  come  iu  pilgrim's  weed. 
You  think  each  word  which  you  do  spend  to  me 
A  great  disgrace  unto  your  name  to  be  ? 
Why  speak'et  thou  not  ?    If  that  my  place  you 

crave, 
I  will  be  gone,  and  you  my  place  shall  have. 

Alphon,  Nay,  father,  stay;  tho  gods  of  heaven 
forbid 
That  e'er  Alphonsus  should  desiro  or  wish 
To  have  his  absence  whom  he  doth  account 
To  be  the  loadistone  f  of  his  life  ! 
What,  though  the  Fates  and  Fortune,  both  iu  one, 
Have  been  content  to  call  your  loving  son 

*  hinhl\  i.  c.  Ls  c;Ulod. 

t  the loailstone]  Qy.  ••rA«  very  loadstar"? 


From  beggar*!  state  onto  this  prinoely  MAt^ 
Should  I  therefore  disdain  my  agM  aire) 
No,  first  both  crown  and  life  I  will  detett^ 
Before  such  venom  breed  within  my  breast. 
What  erst  I  did,  the  sudden  joy  I  took 
To  see  Carinus  in  such  happy  state^ 
Did  make  me  do,  and  nothing  else  at  aU, 
High  Jove  himself  do  I  to  witness  oalL 
Cari.  These  words  are  vain ;  I  knew  aa  mncii 

before. 
But  yet,  Alphonsus,  I  must  wonder  needs 
That  you,  whose  years  are  prone  *  to  CapidTi 

snares. 
Can  suffer  such  a  goddess  as  this  damo 
Thus  for  to  shed  such  store  of  dystal  teai& 
Believe  me,  son,  although  my  years  be  spent» 
Her  sighs  and  sobs  in  twain  my  heart  do  rent. 

Alphon.  Like  power,  dear  father,  had  she  over 
Until  for  love  I  looking  to  receive  [m^ 

Love  back  again,  not  only  was  denied. 
But  also  taunted  in  most  spiteful  sort : 
Which  made  me  loathe  that  which  I  erst  did  love, 
As  she  herself,  with  all  her  friends^  shall  prove. 
Cart,  How  now,  Alphonsus !    Ton  which  have 

so  long 
Been  trainM  up  in  bloody  broils  of  Kara^ 
What,  know  you  not  that  castles  are  not  won 
At  first  assault,  and  women  are  not  woo'd 
When  first  their  suitors  proffer  love  to  them? 
As  for  my  part,  I  should  account  that  mud 
A  wanton  wench,  unconstant,  lewd,  and  light, 
That  yields  the  field  before  she  venture  fight ; 
Especially  imto  her  mortal  foe. 
As  you  were  then  unto  Iphigena. 
But,  for  because  I  see  you  fitter  are 
To  enter  lists  and  combat  with  your  foea 
Than  court  fair  ladies  in  God  Cupid*s  tenta^ 
Carinus  means  yoiur  spokesman  for  to  be^ 
And  if  that  she  consent,  you  shall  agree. 
Alphon.  What  you  command  Alphonsus  mntt 

not  fiy. 
Though  otherwise  perhaps  he  would  deny. 
Cari.  Then,  dainty  damsel,  stint  these  trickling 

tears, 
Cease  sighs  and  sobs,  yea,  make  a  merry  cheer : 
Your  pardon  is  already  purchased, 
So  that  you  be  not  overK!urious  f 
Iq  granting  to  Alphonsus'  just  demand. 
Jl»hi.  Thanks,    mighty  prince:    no  curiooBer 

I'll  be 
Than  doth  become  a  maid  of  my  d^ree. 


*  pront\  The  4to.  **  prone." 

t  over-curious]  i.  e.  OTer-scmpulous. 
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Cai'u  The  gods  forbid  that  e'er  Carmus  tongue 
Should  go  about  to  make  a  maid  consent 
Unto  the  thing  which  modesty  denies. 
That  which  I  ask  ia  neither  hurt  to  thee. 
Danger  to  parents,  nor  disgrace  to  friends. 
But  good  and  honest,  and  will  profit  bring 
To  thee  and  those  which  lean  unto  that  thing. 
And  that  is  this :  since  first  Alphonsus'  eyes 
Did  hap  to  glance  upon  your  heavenly  hue, 
And  saw  the  rare  perfection  of  the  same, 
He  hath  desired  to  become  your  spouse  : 
Now,  if  you  will  unto  the  same  agree, 
I  dare  assure  you  that  you  shall  bo  free. 
Iphi.  Pardon,  dear  lord ;  the  world  goes  Tery 

hard 
When  womenkind  are  forcM  for  to  woo. 
If  that  your  son  had  lovM  me  so  well. 
Why  did  he  not  inform  me  of  the  same  ? 

Cari,  Why  did  he  not !   what,  have  you  clean 

forgot 
What  ample  profiers  ho  did  make  to  you 
When,  hand  to  hand,  he  did  encounter  you  ? 
IphL  No,  worthy  sir,  I  have  not  it  forgot  ; 
But  Cupid  cannot  enter  in  the  breast 
Where  Mars  before  had  took  possession. 
That  was  no  time  to  talk  of  Venus'  games 
AVhen  all  our  fellows  were  pressed  in  the  wars. 
Can,  Well,  let  that  pass :  now  canst  thou  bo 

content 
To  love  Alphonsus  and  become  his  spouse  ? 
Iphi.  Ay,  if  the  high  Alphonsus  could  vouch* 

safe 
To  entertain  me  as  his  wedded  spouse. 

Alphon,  If  that  he  could!   what,  dost  thou 

doubt  of  that  ? 
JoBon  did  jet*  whenas  he  had  obtain'd 
The  golden  fleece  by  wise  Medea's  art ; 
The  Greeks  rejoicdd  when  they  had  subdu'd 
The  famous  bulwarks  of  most  stately  Troy ; 
But  all  their  mirth  was  nothing  in  respect 
Of  this  my  joy,  since  that  I  now  have  got 
That  which  I  long  desired  in  my  heart. 

Cart.  But  what  says  Fauata  to  her  daughter's 

choice  ? 
FauMta.  Fausta  doth  say,  tho  gods  have  been 

her  friends. 
To  let  her  live  to  see  Iphigena 
Bestow^  so  unto  her  heart's  content. 

Alphon.  Thanks,  mighty  empress,  for  your  gen- 
tleness; 
Andy  if  Alphonsus  can  at  any  time 
With  all  his  power  requite  this  courtesy, 

*  Jd]  L  0.  btrut,— exulU 


You  shall  perceive  how  kindly  he  doth  take 
Your  forwardness  in  this  his  happy  chance. 

Can.  Albinius,  go  call  forth  Amurack  : 
We'll  see  what  he  doth  say  unto  this  match. 

Albinius  brinfft  forth  Amurack. 
Most  mighty  Turk,  I,  with  my  warlike  son 
Alphonsus,  loathing  that  so  great  a  prince 
As  you  should  live  in  such  unseemly  sort. 
Have  sent  for  you  to  profifer  life  or  death ; 
Life,  if  you  do  consent  to  our  demand. 
And  death,  if  that  you  dare  gainsay  the  same. 
Your  wife,  high  Fausta,  with  Iphigena, 
Have  given  consent  that  this  my  warlike  son 
Should  have  your  daughter  for  his  bedfellow : 
Now  resteth  naught  but  that  you  do  agree, 
And  so  to  *  purchase  sure  tranquillity. 
Amu.  [cutid^.]   Now,    Amurack,     advise    thee 

what  thou  say'st ; 
Bethmk  thee  well  what  answer  thou  wilt  make  : 
Thy  life  and  death  dcpendeth  on  thy  words. 
If  thou  deny  to  be  Alphonsus'  sire. 
Death  is  thy  shore ;  but  if  that  thou  consent. 
Thy  life  is  sav'd.    Consent !  nay,  rather  die : 
Should  I  consent  to  give  Iphigena 
Into  the  hands  of  such  a  beggar's  brat  1 
\Vhat,  Amurack,  thou  dost  deceive  thyself; 
Alphonsus  is  the  son  unto  a  king : 
What  then  ?  the[n]  worthy  of  thy  daughter's  love. 
She  is  agreed,  and  Fansta  is  content ; 
Then  Amurack  will  not  be  discontent. — 

[Take*  Tphioeka  by  tht  handf  and  givu  Tier  to 

ALPtlOITBUti. 

Here,  brave  Alphonsus,  tako  thou  at  my  hand 
Iphigena,  I  give  her  imto  thee ; 
And  for  her  dowry,  when  her  father  die[s], 
Thou  shalt  possess  the  Turkish  empery. 
Tako  her,  I  say,  and  live  King  Nestor's  years : 
So  would  tho  Turk  and  all  his  noble  peers. 

Alphon.  Immortal   thanks  I  give  unto  your 
grace. 

Can.  Now,  worthy  princes,  since  by  help  of 
On  either  side  tho  wedding  is  decreed,         [Jove 
Comci  let  us  wend  to  Naples  speedily 
For  to  Boldmnize  it  with  mirth  and  glee. 

Amu.  As  you  do  will,  we  jointly  do  agree. 

[Exeunt  oiniut. 

Enter  Yexus  mth  the  Muses. 
Vcn,  Now,  worthy  Muses,  with  imwilling  mind 
Venus  is  forc'd  to  trudge  to  heavens  again. 
For  Jupiter,  that  god  of  peerless  power. 
Proclaimed  hath  a  solemn  festival 

j  *  to]  Qy." do" i 
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In  honour  of  Dame  Danad's  luckleBs  death ; 
Unto  the  wl^ioh,  in  pain  of  his  diBpleasure, 
Ho  hath  invited  all  the  immortal  gods 
And  goddesses,  so  that  I  must  be  there^ 
Unless  I  will  his  high  displeasure  bear. 
Tou  see  Alphonsus  hath,  with  much  ado. 
At  length  obtainM  fair  Iphigena, 
Of  Amurack  her  father,  for  his  wife ; 
Who  now  are  going  to  the  temple  wards 
For  to  perform  Dame  Juno*s  sacred  rites ; 
Where  we  will  leave  them,  till  the  feast  be  done^ 
Which,  in  the  heavens,  by  this  time  ib  begun. 
Meantime,  dear  Muses,  wander  you  not  far 
Forth  of  the  path  of  high  Parnassus'  hill, 
That,  when  I  come  to  finish  up  his  life,* 


*  That,  when  leome  to  finish  up  hit  life,  iic]  This  proves 
that  Oreene  intended  to  write  a  SecotU  Part  of  Alphtmnu. 


You  may  be  ready  for  to  Bocoour  me : 
Adieu,  dear  dames ;  fStrewell,  Calliope. 
Cal,  Adieu,  you  sacred  goddess  of  the  sky. 
[Sint  YzsxjB ;  or,  if  f<m  can  conveHieMOp,  Id  a 
chair  come  down  from  the  top  t^ftke  tbage,  mui 
draw  her  i^. 

Well,  loving  sisters,  since  that  she  is  gone, 
Come,  let  us  haste  unto  Pamassua^  hill. 
As  Cytherea  did  lately  will.* 
Mdpom.  Then  make  you  haste  her  mind  for  to 
fulfiU. 

[Exevad  omnOf  placing  on  tktir  inttnmadL 


Perhaps,  indeed,  ho  did  write  one :  "possibly,**  obaerrcs 
Mr.  Collier  (/Ktf.  qfBngl.  Iham.  Poet.  iii.  171X  "tha  coii- 
tinuation  has  perished." 

•  did  lately  wiU]  Qy.  "did  us  lately  wll-  f  0-  ••>  se- 
oording  to  the  phraseology  of  Ordene's  tim^  **  did  latdf 
deiire  us.*') 


iORGE-A-GREENE,  THE  PINNER  OF  WAKEFIELD. 


A  PUcuani  coneeytcd  eomtdie  of  Qcorge  a  Greene^  the  Pinner  of  Waleflcld.  At  it  %e<u  stindrif  tima  acted  by  the  »erwjittt 
of  the  right  Honourable  the  EarU  of  Susmx.  Imprinted  at  London  hif  Simon  ^afford,  for  CnUkbcrt  Burby  :  And  an  to 
be  eold  at  his  ehop  neerc  the  Jtoyall  Excliange.    16l>9.    Ato. 

Uopriutod  ill  the  dilTurent  oditiouH  of  I>od;jlcy's  Old  Plo^f. 


DRAMATIS  PEBSON^. 


Jam  a,  Eiug  of  Scotland. 


inioD,  Sliocmaktn,  Uddicn,  MvtBcuigon,  iic. 


THE    PINNER*    OF    WAKEFIELD. 


'Jie  Eaul  of  Kendal;  vfUh  him  Lobd  BoxnEiD, 
X  Gilbert  Armstrong,  Sir  NicnoLA8  Mannerxko, 
d  John. 

I.  Welcome  to  Bradford,  martial  gentlemen, 
Bonficld,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Armstrong  both  ; 
ill  my  troops,  even  to  my  basest  groom, 
ge  and  welcome  !  for  the  day  is  ours, 
ause  is  good,  'tis  for  the  land's  avail : 
let  us  fight,  and  die  for  England's  good. 
.  We  will,  my  lord. 

I.  As  I  am  Henry  Momford,  Kendal's  earl, 
lonour  me  with  this  assent  of  yours ; 
lere  upon  my  sword  I  make  protest 

to  relieve  the  poor  or  die  myself, 
know,  my  lords,  that  James,  the  King  of 

Scots, 

hard  upon  the  borders  of  this  land  : 
is  his  post. — 

bhn  Taylor,  what  news  with  King  James  ? 
:n.  War,  my  lord,  [I]  tell,  and  good  news,  I 
:  for  King  Jamy  vows  to  meet  you  the 
y-sixth  of  this  month,  God  willmg;  marry, 
he,  sir. 
n.  My  friends,  you  see  what  we  have  to 

win. — 

John,  commend  mo  to  King  James,  and 

tell  him, 

meet  him  the  twenty-sixth  of  this  month, 
ill  the  rest;  and  so,  farewell.      [Exit  JoHir. 
eld,  why  stand*st  thou  as  a  man  in  dumps  T 
kge  !  for,  if  I  win.  Til  make  thee  duke  : 
try  Momford  will  be  king  myself; 


nner]  **  Or  Pindtr;  tho  kcciKsr  of  tho  Pinfolds  bc- 
g  to  the  common  fields  about  Wakefield.  Junius, 
Elitmologifon,  voce  PemUy  nays  :  *  Pmdt  Includcro. 
A.  8.  pennan  pynT)au  idem  si^ificanto.  Hinc 
,  pinner^  Qui  pccora  ultra  fines  vagantla  septo  in- 
'  Mr.  Stcevens  observes,  tliat  the  figure  of  this 
hero  is  still  preserved  on  a  sign  at  the  bottom  of 
-Inn-Lone.  *'—Rt€d, 
rlQy.  "Or"? 


And  I  will  make  thoe  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
And  Gilbert  Armstrong  Lord  of  Doncaster. 

Bon,  Nothing,  my  lord,  makes  me  amaz'd  at  all. 
But  that  our  soldiers  find  our  victuals  scant. 
We  must  make  havoc  of  those  country-swains ; 
For  so  will  the  rest  tremble  and  bo  afraid, 
And  humbly  send  provision  to  your  camp. 

.inn.  My  lord  Bonfield  gives  good  advice : 
They  make  a  scorn,  and  stand  upon  the  king ; 
So  what  is  brought  is  sent  from  them  perforce ; 
Ask  Mannering  else. 

Ken,  What  say'st  thou,  Mannering  ? 

Man,  Whenas  I  show'd  your  high  commission. 
They  mado  this  answer. 
Only  to  send  provision  for  your  horses. 

Ken.  Well,  hie  thee  to  Wakefield,  bid  the  town 
To  send  me  all  provision  that  I  want^ 
Lest  I,  like  martial  Tamburlaine,  lay  waste 
Their  bordering  countries,  leaving  *  none  alive 
That  contradicts  my  commission. 

Man,  Let  me  alone,  my  lord,  I'll  make  them 
Their  plumes ;  [vail  t 

For  whatsoe'er  ho  be,  the  proudest  knight. 
Justice,  or  other,  that  gainsay'th  your  word, 
I'll  clap  him  fast,  to  make  the  rest  to  fear. 

Ken,  Do  so,  Nick :  hie  thee  thither  presently. 
And  let  us  hear  of  thee  again  to-morrow. 

Mavr,  Will  you  not  remove,  my  lord  1 

Ken,  No,  I  will  lie  at  Bradford  all  this  night 
And  all  the  next. — Come,  Bonfield,  let  us  go. 
And  listen  out  some  bonny  lasses  here.  [Exeunt, 

Snter  fAc  Justice,  Townsmen,!  OROROE-A-OREEirE,  and 
Sir  NiaioLAS  Mannering  with  hi*  eomminum. 

Jus,  Master  Mannering,  stand  aside,  whilst  we 

confer 


•  leaving]  The  4to.  "  and  leaning." 

t  vail]  i.  e.  lower. 

t  Tovntmtn]  The  4to.  has  only  "a  Townosman **  (i.  e. 
the  spokesman  of  the  body  of  townsmen  who  are  on  the 
stage  during  this  scene). 
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^Vllat  is  best  to  do. — Townsmen  of  Wakefield, 
The  Earl  of  Kendal  hero  hath  sent  for  victuals ; 
And  in  aiding  him  we  show  ourselves  no  less 
Than  traitors  to  the  king ;  therefore 
Iiet  me  hear,  townsmen,  what  is  your  consents. 

First  Toums.  Even  as  you  please,  we  are  all 
content. 

Jiu.  Then,  Master  Mannering,  wo  are  resolv'd — 

Afan.  As  howl 

Jus.  Marry,  sir,  thus. 
We  will  send  the  Earl  of  Kendal  no  victuals, 
Because  ho  is  a  traitor  to  the  king ; 
And  in  aiding;  him  we  show  ourselves  no  less. 

Man.  Why,  men  of  Wakefield,  are  you  waxen 
That  present  danger  cannot  whet  your  wits,  [mad, 
Wisely  to  make  provision  of  yourselves  ? 
The  earl  is  thirty  thousand  men  strong  in  power, 
And  what  town  soever  him  resbty 
He  lays  it  flat  and  level  vfith.  the  ground. 
Ye  silly  men,  you  seek  your  own  decay : 
Therefore 

Send  my  lord  such  provision  aa  he  wants. 
So  ho  will  spare  your  town. 
And  come  no  nearer  Wakefield  than  ho  is. 

Jua.  Master  Mannering,  you  have  your  answer ; 
You  may  be  gone. 

Man.  Well,  Woodroffe,  for  bo  I  guess  is  thy 
name, 
I'll  make  thee  curse  thy  overthwart  denial; 
And  all  that  sit  upon  the  bench  this  day 
Shall  rue  the  hour  they  have  withstood  my  lord'ii 
Cuinmission. 

JuA.  Do  thy  worst,  we  fear  thee  not. 

Man.  Sec  you  these  seals  1  before  you  pass  the 
I  will  have  all  things  my  lord  doth  want,  [town. 
In  spite  of  you. 

Geo.  Proud  dapper  Jack,  vail  *  bonnet  to  the 
That  represents  tho  person  of  the  kiug;  [bench 
Or,  sirrah,  I'll  lay  thy  head  before  thy  feet. 

Man.  Why,  who  art  thou  ? 

Geo.  WTiy,  I  am  Qcorge-a-Qreene, 
True  liegeman  to  my  king, 
AVho  scorns  that  men  of  such  esteem  as  these 
Should  brook  the  braves  of  any  traitorous  squire. 
You  +  of  the  bench,  and  you,  my  fellow-friends, 
Neighbours,  we  subjects  all  unto  the  king ; 
We  are  English  bom,  and  therefore  Edward's 

friends, 
Vow'd  unto  him  even  in  our  mothers*  womb, 
Our  minds  to  God,  our  hearts  unto  our  king ; 
Our  wealth,  our  homage,  and  our  carcasses, 

*  vnil]  i.  0.  lower. 

t  Tou,  &c.]  Hero  'Tott"  BOoms  to  be  a  misprint  for 
"Ton  " :  but  tho  whole  passage  is  corrupted. 


Be  all  King  Edward's.    Then,  sirrah,  we 
Have  nothing  left  for  traitors,  but  our  sWords, 
Whetted  to  bathe  them  in  your  bloods,    and 

die 
*Gainst  you,  before  wc  send  you  any  yiotnak.  ' 

Jus.  Well  spoken,  George-a-Qreene  I 

First  Toicns,  Fray  let  Qeorge-OrOreeae  speak 
for  us. 

Geo,  Sirrah,  you  get  no  victuali  here^ 
Not  if  a  hoof  of  beef  would  save  your  lives. 

Man.  Fellow,  I  stand    amaa'd   at    thy   pre- 
sumption. 
Why,  what  art  thou  that  dar*st  gainsay  my  lord, 
Knowing  his  mighty  puissance  and  his  stroke  f 
Why,  my  friend,  I  come  not  barely  of  myself; 
For,  see,  I  have  a  large  commission. 

Geo.  Let  mo  see  it,  sirrah.'    [Taka  the  eowuMt- 
iion.]    Whose  seals  be  these  t 

Man,  This  is  the  Earl  of  Kendal's  seal-at-arou; 
This  Lord  Chamel  Bonfield's; 
And  this  Sir  Gilbert  Armstrong's. 

Geo.  I  tell  thee,  sirrah,  did  good  King  Edward's 
son 
Seal  a  commission  'gainst  the  king  his  Ikther, 
Thus  would  I  tear  it  in  despite  of  him. 

Tears  tJu  eomminion. 
Being  traitor  to  my  sovereign. 

3fan.  What,  hast  thou  torn  my  lord's  oonomis* 
sion? 
Thou  Bhalt  rue  it,  and  so  shall  all  Wakefield. 

Geo.  What,  are  you  in  choler  ?  I  will  give  you 
pills 
To  cool  your  stomach.     Seest  thou  these  seals  1 
Now,  by  my  father's  soul, 
^^'hich  was  a  yeoman  when  he  was  alive. 
Eat  them,*  or  eat  my  dagger's  point,  proud  squire. 

Man.  But  thou  dost  but  jest,  I  hope. 

Geo.  Sure  that  shall  you  see  before  wo  two  part 

Man.  Well,  an  there  be  no  remedy,  so,  George: 

iSvallovs  oiui^tke  seoU. 
One  is  gone ;  I  pray  thee,  no  more  now. 

Geo,  0,  sir, 
If  one  be  good,  the  others  cannot  hurt 
So,  sir ;   [Mannering  sicallows  iJie  other  two  $ealt. 
Now  you  may  go  tell  the  Earl  of  Kendal, 
Although  I  have  rent  his  large  commission, 
Yet  of  courtesy  I  have  sent  all  his  seals 
Back  again  by  you. 


•  Edt  th'.m,  &c.]  Tho  resemblance  between  this  Inci- 
dent and  an  adventxm)  in  which  our  author  was  con- 
cerned is  pointed  out  in  my  remarks  on  Tike  Pinntr  ^ 
Wakffidd  in  tho  Aceowat  of  Greew  am!  Am  Writinfff,  p.  SS: 
SCO  also  tlie  extract  fh>m  tho  proso  History  of  Otorgta 
GniM  at  the  end  of  this  play. 
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Man,  Well,  sir,  I  will  do  your  errand.      [Exit. 

Oco.  Now  let  bim  tell  his  lord  that  he  hath 
spoke 
With  George-a-Qrceno, 
Hight  *  Piiincr  of  merry  Wakefield  town, 
That  hath  physic  for  a  fool, 
Pills  for  a  traitor  that  doth  wrong' his  sovereign. 
Are  you  content  with  this  that  I  have  done  ? 

Jmt.  Ay,  content,  George; 
For  highly  hast  thou  honoured  Wakefield  town 
In  cutting  off  proud  Mannering  so  short 
Come,  thou  shalt  be   my  welcome^  guest  to- 
day; 

For  well  thou  hast  desery'd  reward  and  favour. 

[Exeunt. 


A 


Snier  Musorovc  and  Coddt. 

Cud,  Now,  gentle  father,  list  unto  thy  son. 
And  for  my  mother^s  love, 
That  erst  was  blithe  and  bonny  in  thine  eye. 
Grant  one  petition  that  I  shall  demand. 

3fus,  What  is  that,  my  Cuddy  1 

Cud.  Father,  you  know 
The  ancient  enmity  of  late  f 
Between  the  Musgrovcs  and  the  wily  Scots, 
Whereof  they  have  oath, 
Not  to  leave  one  alive  that  strides  a  lance.:}: 
0  father, 

Tou  are  old,  and  waning  agc§  unto  the  grave : 
Old  William  Musgrove,  which  whilom  was  thought 
The  bravest  horseman  in  all  Westmoreland, 
Is  weak. 

And  forc'd  to  stay  his  arm  upon  a  staff. 
That  erst  could  wield  a  lance. 
Then,  gentle  father,  resign  the  hold  to  me ; 
Give^arms  to  youth,  and  honour  imto  age. 

Mtu.  Avaimt,  false-hearted  boy  !  my  joints  do 

quake 

Even  with  anguish  of  thy  very  words. 

Hath  William  Musgrove  seen  an  hundred  years  ? 

Hsve  I  been  fear'd  and  dreaded  of  the  Scots, 

That,  when  they  heard  my  name  in  any  road,ii 

They  fled  away  and  posted  thence  amain, 

And  shall  I  die  with  shame  now  in  mine  age  ? 

No,  Cuddy,  no :  thus  resolve  I, 

Here  have  I  liVd,  and  here  will  Musgrove  die. 

[Kxcunt. 

•  night]  I  o.  Called.    The  4to.  "  Right." 

t  enmity  of  late]  Qy.  **inmU^v  of  late  roviv'd  "? 

I  ttridei  a  laner]  "i.e.  not  to  leave  oven  a  child  of  thorn 
aUve.  one  who  tquitnt  in  arundine  longa.  ["Equituro  in 
arundine  longa  **    Horace.  Sat.  ii.  3.  248]  "    Stteretis. 

f  age}  In  my  former  edition  I  conjectured  "aye  " :  but, 
though  thia  speech  Ib  mutilatod,  **  agt"  u  doubtless  the 
truereoding. 

I  road]  i.  e.  inroad. 


Enter  Lord  BoNriELD,  Sir  Gilbert  Armotiioko,  Gruik, 

and  BcTTRia. 

Bon,  Now,  gentle  Grime,  god-a-mercy  for  our 

good  cheer ; 
Our  fare  was  royal,  and  our  welcome  great : 
And  sith  so  kindly  thou  hast  entertain*d  us, 
If  we  return  with  happy  victory. 
We  will  deal  as  friendly  with  thee  in  recompense. 
Qrime,  Your  welcome  was  but  duty,  gentle 

lord; 
For  wherefore  have  we  given  us  our  wealth, 
But  to  make  our  betters  welcome  when  they 

come? 
\Andt,'\  0,  this  goes  hard  when  traitors  must  be 

flatter'dl 
But  life  IB  sweet,  and  I  cannot  withstand  it : 
God,  I  hope,  will  revenge  the  quarrel  of  my  king. 
Arm,  What  said  you.  Grime  ? 
Grime.   I  say,   Sir   Gilbert,  looking  on   my 

daughter, 
I  curse  the  hour  that  e*er  I  got  the  girl ; 
For,  sir,  she  may  have  many  wealthy  suitors. 
And  yet  she  disdains  them  all. 
To  have  poor  George-a-Greeno  unto  her  husband. 
Bon:  On  that,  good  Grime,  I  am  talking  with 

thy  daughter ; 
But  she,  in  quirks  and  quiddities  of  love. 
Sets  me  to  school,  she  is  so  over-wise. — 
But,  gentle  girl,  if  thou  wilt  forsake  the  Pinner 
And  be  my  love,  I  will  advance  thee  high ; 
To  dignify  those  hairs  of  amber  hue, 
I'll  grace  them  with  a  chaplet  made  of  pearl. 
Set  with  choice  rubies,  sparks,*  and  diamonds, 
Planted  upon  a  velvet  hood,  to  hide  that  hea<l 
Wherein  two  sapphires  burn  like  sparkling  fire : 
This  will  I  do,  fair  Bettris,  and  far  more. 
If  thou  wilt  love  the  Lord  of  Doncaster. 

Bet,  Heigh-ho !  my  heart  is  in  a  higher  place. 
Perhaps  t  on  the  earl,  if  that  be  he. 
See  where  he  comes,  or  angry,  or  in  love, 
For  why  his  colour  looketh  discontent. 

Enter  the  Earl  of  Kendal  and  Sir  Nichouis  Ma>-nerino. 

Ken.  Come,  Nick,  follow  me. 

Bon,  How  now,  my  lord  I  what  news  ? 

Ken.  Such  news,  Bonfield,  as  will  moke  thee 
laugh, 
And  fret  thy  fill,  to  hear  how  Nick  was  UB*d. 
Why,  the  Justices  stand  on  their  terms : 
Nick,  as  you  know,  is  haughty  in  his  words ; 
He  laid  the  law  unto  the  Justices 


•  rvhiety  fparkt]  Qy.  **ruby-«parl»"? 
t  Perhapi,i:c.  ]  Ought  this  line  (which  is  imperfect)  and 
the  two  following  lines  to  be  given  to  Bonfield  ? 
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With   threatening  braYcs,  that  one   look'd   on 

another. 
Beady  to  stoop;  bat  that  a  churl  came  in. 
One  George^Qreene,  the  Pinner  of  the  town. 
And  with  his  dagger  drawn  laid  hands  on  Nick, 
And  by  no  beggars  swore  that  we  were  traitors, 
Bent  our  commission,  and  upon  a  brave 
Made  Nick  to  eat  the  seals  or  brook  the  stab  : 
Poor   Maiinering;  afraid,  came   posting   hither 
straight. 

Bd»  0  lovely  George,  fortune  be  still  thy  friend! 
And  OS  thy  thoughts  be  high,  so  be  thy  mind* 
In  all  accords,  even  to  thy  heart*?  desire  I 

Bon.  What  says  fair  Bettris  ? 

Grime.  My  lord,  she  is  praying  for  Qeorge-a- 
Greene : 
He  is  the  man,  and  she  will  none  but  him. 

Bon,  But  him !  why,  look  on  mo,  my  girl : 
Thou  know'st  that  yesternight  I  courted  thee. 
And  swore  at  my  return  to  wed  with  thee. 
Then  tell  mo,  love,  shall  I  have  aU  thy  fair  If 

Bet.  I  care  not  for  earl,  nor  yet  for  kuight. 
Nor  baron  that  is  so  bold ; 
For  (}eorge-a-Greene,  the  merry  Pinner, 
He  hath  my  heart  in  hold. 

Bon.  Bootless,  my  lord,  are  many  vain  replies : 
Lot  us  hie  us  to  Wakefield,  and  send  her  the 
Pinner's  head. 

Ken.  It  shall  be  so. — Grime,  grameroy. 
Shut  up  thy  daughter,  bridle  her  affects  t 
Let  me  not  miss  her  when  I  make  return ; 
Therefore  look  to  her,  as  to  thy  life,  good  Grime. 

Onrne.  I  warrant  you,  my  lord. 

JCen.  And,  Bettris, 

Leavo  a  base  Pinner,  for  to  love  an  earl. 

.  [Sx€unt  Orimk  and  Bettris. 

Fain  would  I  see  this  Pinner  Geoigc-a-Grecnc. 
It  shall  be  thus ; 

Nick  Mannering  shall  lead  on  the  battle. 
And  we  three  will  go  to  Wakefield  in  some  dis- 
guise : 

But  howsoever.  111  have  his  head  to-day. 

[Exeunt. 

Snter  Jxyra  Kino  or  Scots,  Lord  IIumes^  icUh  Soldiers, 

and  John. 

K.  James.  Why,  Johnny,  then  the  Earl  of  Ken- 
dal is  blithe, 
And  hath  brave  men  that  troop  along  with  him  ? 

John.  Ay,  marry,  my  liege, 
And  hath  good  men  that  come  along  with  him, 


*  9oh€  thy  mind,  i:c.]  Corrupted, 
t  /air  i.  o.  beauty. 
X  affects]  i.  e.  affections. 


And  vows  to  meet  you   at   Serasbleseay*  (xod 

willing. 
E.  James.  If  good  Saint  Andrew  lend  King 

Jamy  leave, 
I  wiU  be  with  him  at  the  *pointed  day. 

Enter  Ned. 
But,  soft ! — ^Whose  pretty  boy  art  thou  t 

Ned.  Sir,  I  am  son  unto  Sir  John-«-Barley, 
Eldest,  and  all  that  e*er  my  mother  had  ; 
Edward  my  name. 
K,  James.  And  whither  art  thoa  going;  pretty 

Ned? 
Ned.  To  seek  some  birds,  and  kill  them,  if  I 
can: 
And  now  my  schoolmaster  is  also  gone. 
So  have  I  liberty  to  ply  my  bow ; 
For  when  ho  comes,  I  stir  not  from  my  book. 
K.  James.  Lord  Humes,  bat  mark  the  visage  of 
this  child : 
By  him  I  guess  the  beauty  of  his  mother; 
None  but  Leda  could  breed  Helena.— 
Tell  me,  Ned,  who  is  within  with  thy  mother  f 
Ned.  Nonet  but  herself  and  household-servBois, 
sir: 
If  you  would  speak  with  her,  knock  at  thia  git& 
K.  Jam/a.  Johnny,  knock  at  that  gate. 

[JoHH  knocks  QttktffaU. 

Enter  Jake-a-Barlst  upon  the  wUls. 

Jane.  0,  I'm  betray  *d !    What  multitudes  be 
those  ? 

K.  James.  Fear  not,  fair  Jane,  for  all  these  men 
arc  mine. 
And  all  thy  friends,  if  thou  be  friend  to  me : 
I  am  thy  lover,  James  the  King  of  Scots, 
That  oft  have  su'd  and  woo'd  with  many  letters, 
Painting  my  outward  passions  with  my  pen, 
Wlienas  my  inward  soul  did  bleed  for  woe. 
Little  regard  was  given  to  my  suit ; 
But  haply  thy  husband's  presence  wrought  it : 
Therefore,  sweet  Jane,  I  fitted  me  to  time, 
An<],  hearing  that  thy  husband  was  from  home. 
Am  come  to  crave  what  long  I  have  desired. 

Ned.  Nay,  soft  you,  sir  t  you  get  no  cntranoo 
here. 
That  seek  to  wrong  Sir  John-a-Barley  so. 
And  offer  such  dishonour  to  my  mother. 

K.  James.  Why,  what  dishonour,  Ned  ? 

Ned.  Though  young, 
Yet  often  have  I  heard  my  father  say, 
No  greater  wrong  than  to  be  mado  [a]  cuckold. 

•  Scra*bU8ta\  Qy.  ^'ScrivtUby**  or  "^tamMofty"? 
t  N<mc]  Tho4tc.  *  Not" 
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Wero  I  of  age,  or  wero  my  body  Btrong, 

Were  he  ten  kings^  I  would  shoot  him  to  the 

heart 
That  should  attempt  to  give  Sir  John  the  horn. — 
Mother,  let  him  not  come  in : 
I  will  go  lie  at  Jocky  Miller^d  house. 

K,  James.  Stay  him. 

Jane.  Ay,  well  said,  Ned,  thou  hait  giYcn  the 
king  Ms  answer ; 
For  were  the  ghost  of  CaQsar  on  the  earth. 
Wrapped  in  the  wonted  glory  of  his  honour^ 
He  should  not  make  me  wrong  my  husband  so. 
But  good  King  James  is  pleasant,  as  I  guess. 
And  means  to  try  what  humour  I  am  in ; 
Eltse  would  he  never  have  brought  an  host  of 

men, 
To  have  them  witness  of  his  Scottish  lust. 

K,  James.  Jane,  in  faith,  Jane,— 

Jane.  Never  reply. 
For  I  protest  by  the  highest  holy  God, 
That  doometh  just  revenge  for  things  amiss, 
King  James,  of  all  men,  shall  not  have  my  love. 

K.  JamM.  Then  list  to  mo ;  Saint  Andrew  be 
my  boot, 
But  ni  raze  thy  castle  to  the  very  ground, 
Unless  thou  open  the  gate  and  let  mo  in. 

Jane,  I  fear  theo  not,  King  Jamy:   do  thy 
worst. 
This  castle  is  too  strong  for  theo  to  scale ; 
Besides,  to-moirow  will  Sir  John  come  homo. 

K.  James.  Well,  Jane,  sinco  thou  disdain'st 
King  James's  love, 
ril  draw  thee  on  with   sharp  and   deep    ex- 
tremes; 
For,  by  my  father^s  soul,  this  brat  of  thine 
Shall  perish  hero  before  thine  eyes. 
Unless  thou  open  the  gate  and  let  me  in. 

Jane.  0  deep  extremes !  my  heart  begins  to 
My  little  Ned  looks  pale  for  fear. —  [break : 

Cheer  thee,  my  boy,  I  will  do  much  for  theo. 

Ned.  Bat  not  so  much  as  to  dishonour  me. 

Jam/c.  An  if  thou  diest,  I  cannot  live,  sweet 
Ned. 

Ned.   Then  die  with  honour,  mother,  dying 

/aii«.  lamarm'd:  [chaste. 

My  husband's  love,  his  honour,  and  his  fame. 
Join  *  victory  by  virtue.    Now,  King  James, 
If  mother^s  tears  cannot  allay  thine  ire, 
Then  butcher  him,  for  I  will  never  yield : 
The  son  shall  die  before  I  wrong  the  father. 

K.  James.  Why,  then,  ho  dies. 


•  Jaitk]  qj.    "Gain" 
"loyiws-.) 


or   "Win"!     (Tho  4to.  has 


Alarum  wUhin.    Enter  a  Meeaenger. 
Mess.  My  lord,  Musgrovo  is  at  hand. 
K.  James.  Who,  Musgrove  f    The  devil  he  is  ! 
Come,  my  horse  1  \Exeuni 

Enter  Musobove  vUh  Kino  James  prisoner. 
Mus.  Now,  King  James,  thou  art  my  prisoner. 
K.  Jamts.  Not  thine,  but  fortune's  prisoner. 

Enter  CuDDT. 
Cud,  Father,  the  field  is  ours : 
Their  colours  wo  have  seiz'd,  and  Humes  is 

slain; 
I  slow  him  hand  to  hand. 
Mum,  Qod  and  Saint  George  1 
Cud.  0  father,  I  am  sore  athirst  1 
Jane.  Come  in,  young  Cuddy,  come  and  drink 
thy  fill : 
Bring  in  King  Jamy  with  you  as  a  guest ; 
For  all  this  broil  was  'cause  he  could  not  enter. 

iExit  above.— Exeunt,  bdov,  the  others. 

Enter  George-a-Grexnb. 
Oeo,  The  sweet  content  of  men  that  live  in  love 
Breeds  fretting  humours  in  a  restless  mind ; 
And  fancy,  being  check'd  by  fortune's  spite. 
Grows  too  impatient  in  her  sweet  desires ; 
Sweet  to  those  men  whom  love  leads  on  to  bliss. 
But  sour  to  me  whose  hap  is  still  amiss. 

Enter  jEsnuy. 

Jen.  Marry,  amen,  sir. 

Cko,  Sir,  what  do  you  cry  "  amen  **  at  f 

Jen.  Why,  did  not  you  talk  of  love  ? 

Geo,  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

Jen.  Well,  though  I  say  it  that  should  not  say 
it,  there  are  few  fellows  in  our  pariah  so  nettled 
with  love  as  I  have  been  of  late. 

Oeo.  Sirrah,  I  thought  no  less,  when  the  other 
morning  you  rose  so  early  to  go  to  your  wenches. 
Sir,  I  had  thought  you  had  gone  about  my  honest 
business. 

Jen.  Trow,  you  have  hit  it ;  for,  master,  be  it 
known  to  you,  there  is  some  good-will  betwixt 
3Iadge  the  souco-wife*  and  I :  marry,  sho  hath 
another  lover. 

Oeo.  Canst  thou  brook  any  rivals  in  thy  love  ? 

Jen.  A  rider  !  no,  he  is  a  sow-gelder  and  goes 
afoot  But  Madge  'pointed  to  meet  me  in  your 
wheat-close. 

Geo.  Well,  did  she  meet  you  there  1 

*  souce-ic\fe]  i.  c.  woman  who  aolls  aouce, — which,  I 
believe,  meunt,  properly,  tho  head,  foei^  and  ears  of 
Bwine,  boiled  and  pickled. 
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Jen,  Never  mako  question  of  that.  And  first 
I  saluted  her  with  a  green  gown,  and  after  fell  as 
hard  a-wooiug  as  if  the  priest  had  been  at  our 
backs  to  have  married  us. 

Geo.  "What,  did  she  grant  1 

Jen.  Did  she  grant !  never  make  question  of 
that  And  she  gave  me  a  shirt-collar  wrought 
over  with  no  counterfeit  stuff. 

Geo.  What,  was  it  gold  ] 

Jen.  Nay,  'twas  better  than  gold. 

Geo.  AVhat  was  it  ? 

Jen.  Right  Coventry  blue.  We*  had  no  sooner 
come  there  but  wot  you  who  came  by  ? 

Geo.  No  :  who  ? 

Jen.  Clim  the  sow-gclder. 

Geo.  Came  he  by  ? 

Jen.  He  spied  Madge  and  I  sit  together  :  ho 
leapt  from  his  horse,  laid  his  baud  on  his  dagger, 
and  began  to  swear.  Now  I  seeing  ho  had  a  dag- 
ger, and  I  nothing  but  this  twig  in  my  hand,  I 
gave  him  fair  words  aud  said  nothing.  Ho  comes 
to  me,  and  takes  me  by  the  bosom.  '*  You  whore- 
son slave,"  said  he,  "  hold  my  horse,  and  look  he 
take  no  cold  in  his  feet."  "  No,  marry,  shall  he, 
sir,"  quoth  I ;  "  I'll  lay  my  cloak  underneath 
him."  I  took  my  cloak,  spread  it  all  along,  and 
[set]  his  horse  on  the  midst  of  it. 

Geo.  Thou  clown,  didst  thou  set  his  horse  upon 
thy  cloak  1 

Jen.  Ay,  but  mark  how  I  served  him.  Madge 
and  he  were  no  sooner  gone  down  into  the  ditch, 
but  I  plucked  out  my  knife,  cut  four  holes  in  my 
cloak,  and  made  his  horso  stand  on  the  baro 
ground. 

Geo.  'Twas  well  done.  Now,  sir,  go  and  survey 
my  fields  :  if  you  find  any  cattle  in  the  corn,  to 
pound  with  them. 

Jen.  Aud  if  I  find  any  in  tho  pound,  I  shall 
turn  them  out.  [Exit, 

Enter  the  E.vrl  of  Kendal,  Lord  Bonfield,  Sir  Gir.BEr.T 
Armstuong,  all  difinilsid,  icith  a  train  of  r.xoi. 

Ken,  Now  we  havo  put  the  hordes  in  the  corn, 
Let  us  stand  in  some  corner  for  to  hear 
What  braving  terms  tho  Pinner  will  breatho 
When  he  spies  our  horses  in  the  corn. 

[Iidir(s  Kith  the  oihcri\ 

Jii-aiter  Jenkin^  bloicincr  A>-;  horn. 
Jen.  0  master,  where  are  you?  we  have  a  prize. 
Geo.  A  prize  !  what  is  it  ? 
Jtn.  Three  goodly  horses  in  our  wheat-close. 


'   ir.j  The  i to.  "Who." 
t  Jcniiln]  Tho4to.  "lackc* 


Geo,  Three  horses  in  our  wheat-cloee !  whose 
be  they  ? 

Jen.  Many,  that's  a  riddle  to  me ;  but  they  ue 
there;  velvet  horses,  and  I  never  saw  such 
horses  before.  As  my  duty  was,  I  put  off  my 
cap,  and  said  as  followeth  :  ''  My  masterSy  what 
do  you  make  in  our  close  1 "  One  of  them,  hear- 
ing me  ask  what  he  made  there,  held  up  his  head 
and  neighed,  and  after  his  manner  laughed  as 
heartily  as  if  a  mare  had  been  tied  to  his  girdle. 
"  My  masters,*'  said  I,  '^  it  is  no  laughing  matter; 
for,  if  my  master  take  you  here,  you  go  as  roand 
as  a  top  to  the  pound."  Another  imtoward  jade^ 
hearing  me  threaten  him  to  the  pound  and  to 
tell  you  of  them,  cast  up  both  his  heeia,  and  let 
such  a  monstrous  great  fart,  that  waa  as  much  as 
in  his  language  to  say,  "  A  fart  for  the  pounds  and 
a  fart  for  George-a-Greene."  Now  I,  hearing  this, 
put  on  my  cap,  blew  my  horn,  called  them  all 
jadps,  and  came  to  tell  you. 

Geo.  Now,  sir,  go  and  drive  me  those  three 
horses  to  tho  pound. 

Jen.  Do  you  hear  1 1  were  best  take  a  constable 
with  me. 

Geo.  Why  so  ? 

Jen.  Why,  they,*  being  gentlemeii*s  horses,  may 
stand  on  their  reputation,  and  will  not  obey  me. 

Geo.  Go,  do  as  I  bid  you,  sir. 

Jen.  Well,  I  may  go. 

The  Eabl  of  Eexdal,  Lord  Boxficld,  and  Sm  GnxEST 

AiiMSTROXO,  come  fotcard. 

Ken.  Whither  away,  sir  ? 

Jen.  Whither  away!  I  am  going  to  put  the 
horses  in  the  pound. 

Ken.  Sirrab,  those  three  horses  belong  to  us, 
And  we  put  them  in. 
And  they  must  tarry  there  and  eat  their  fill. 

Jen.  Stay,  I  will  go  tell  my  master. — Hear  you, 
master?  we  have  another  prize:  those  three 
horses  bo  iu  your  wheat-close  still,  and  here  be 
three  geldings  more. 

Geo.  What  be  these  ? 

Jen.  These  are  the  masters  of  the  horses. 

Geo.  Now,  gentlemen,  (I  know  not  your  degrees, 
But  more  you  cannot  be,  unless+  you  be  kings,) 
Why  wrong  you  us  of  Wakefield  with  your  horsee? 
I  am  tho  Pinner,  and,  before  you  pass. 
You  shall  make  good  the  trespass  they  have  done. 

Ken.  Peace,  saucy  mate,  prate  not  to  us : 
I  tell  thee.  Pinner,  wo  are  gentlemen. 


*  Ultv,  the.:/,  &c]  Giveu  in  tho  4to.  to  George. 
t  unUfs]  Qy.  '"less"? 
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Oto,  Why,  sir. 
So  may  I,  air,  although  I  give  no  arms. 

Km,  Thou !  how  art  thou  a  gentleman  1 

Jen,  And*  such  is  my  master,  and  he  may  give 
as  good  arms  as  ever  your  great  grandfather 
could  give. 

Ken.  Tnj  thee,  let  me  hear  how. 

Jcfk  Marry,  my  master  may  give  for  his  arms 
the  picture  of  April  in  a  green  jerkin,  with  a  rook 
on  one  fist  and  an  horn  on  the  other :  but  my 
master  gives  his  arms  the  wrong  way,  for  he 
gives  the  horn  on  his  fist;  and  your  grand- 
father, because  he  would  not  lose  his  arms,  wears 
the  horn  on  his  own  head. 

Ken.  Well,  Pinner,  sith  our  horses  be  in, 
In  spite  of  thee  they  now  shall  feed  their  fill. 
And  eat  until  our  leisures  serve  to  go. 

Oeo.  Now,  by  my  father^s  soul. 
Were  good  King  Edward's  horses  in  the  com, 
They  shallt  amend  the  scath,  or  kiss  the  pound ; 
Much  more  yours,  sir,  whatsoe'er  you  be. 

Ken.  Why,  man,  thou  knowost  not  us  : 
Wc  do  belong  to  Henry  Momford,  Elarl  of  Kendal ; 
Men  that,  before  a  month  be  full  expir'd, 
Will  be  King  Edward's  betters  in  the  land. 

Oeo.  King  Edward's  better[8]  !  rebel,  thou  licst 

[Strike*  him. 

Bon.  Villain,  what  hast  thou  done  ?  thou  hast 

struck  an  earl. 
Geo.  Why,  what  care  I?  a  poor  man  that  is  true. 
Is  better  than  an  earl,  if  he  be  false. 
Traitors  reap  no  better  favours  at  my  hands. 
Ken.  Ay,  so  methinks;  but  thou  shalt  door 
aby  this  blow. — 
Now  or  never  lay  hold  on  the  Pinner  1 

AH  the  train  comei  forward. 
Oeo.  Stay,  my  lord,:}:  let  us  parley  on  these 
broils: 
Not  Hercules  against  two,  the  proverb  is, 
Nor  I  against  so  great  a  multitude. — 
[Aride.]  Had  not  your  troops  como  marching  as 

they  did, 
I  would  have  stopt  your  passage  unto  London  : 
But  now  I'll  fly  to  secret  policy. 

Ken,  What  dost  thou  murmur,  George  1 
Oeo.  Marry,  this,  my  lord ;  I  muse. 
If  thou  be  Henry  Momford,  Kendal's  carl. 
That  thou  vnlt  do  poor  Qeorge-a-Greene  this 
Ever  to  match  me  with  a  troop  of  men.    [wrong, 

•  And]Qy.  "Ay"? 

t  Were  good  King  Edward's  horte*  in  the  com, 
They  thaU,  &c.]  In  ptiaaages  like  this  our  old  writers 
often  prefer  "shall"  to  "should."   And  see  note  f,  p. 
123,  sec.  coL 

I  l<frd]  The 4to.  "Lords." 


Ken.  Why  didst*  thou  strike  me,  then? 

Oeo.  Why,  my  lord,  measure  me  but  by  youp- 
Had  you  a  man  had  seiVd  you  long,  [self: 

And  heard  your  foe  misuse  you  behind  your  back. 
And  would  not  draw  his  sword  in  your  defence, 
You  would  cashier  him.t 
Much  more.  King  Edward  is  my  king : 
And  before  I'll  hoar  him  so  wrong'd, 
I'll  die  within  this  place. 
And  maintain  good  whatsoever  I  have  said. 
And,  if  I  speak  not  reason  in  this  case. 
What  I  have  said  I'll  maintain  in  this  place. 

^091.  A  pardon,  my  lord,  for  this  Pinner ; 
For,  trust  me,  he  speaketh  like  a  man  of  worth. 

Ken.  Well,  George, 
Wilt  thou  leave  Wakefield  and  wend  with  me, 
I'll  freely  put  up  all  and  pardon  thee. 

Oeo.  Ay,  my  lord,  considering  t  me  one  thing, 
Tou  will  leave  these  arms  and  follow  your  good 
king. 

Ken.  Why,  Geoi^,  I  rise  not  against  King 
Edward, 
But  for  the  poor  that  is  oppress'd  by  wrong ; 
And,  if  King  Edward  will  redress  the  same, 
I  will  not  offer  him  disparagement. 
But  otherwise ;  and  so  let  this  suffice. 
Thou  hear'st  the  reason  why  I  rise  in  arms : 
Now,  wilt  thou  leave  Wakefield  and  wend  with  me, 
I'll  make  thee  captain  of  a  hardy  band, 
And,  when  I  have  my  will,  dub  thee  a  knight. 

Oeo.  Why,  my  lord,  have  you  any  hope  to  wini 

Ken.  Why,  there  is  a  prophecy  doth  say, 
That  King  James  and  I  shall  meet  at  London, 
And  make  the  king  vail  §  bonnet  to  us  both. 

Geo.  If  this  were  true,  my  lord. 
This  were  a  mighty  reason. 

Ken.  Why,  it  is 
A  miraculous  prophecy,  and  cannot  fail. 

Geo.  Well,  my  lord,  you  have  almost  tum'd  me.— 
Jonkin,  come  hither. 

Jeth.  Sirl 

Geo.  Go  your  ways  home,  sir. 
And  drive  me  thoso  three  horses  home  unto  my 

house, 
And  pour  them  down  a  bushel  of  good  oats. 


•  dM/«<]  The  4to.  "docst". 

t  You  vould  cathier  him,  Ac]  In  Dodsloy's  Old  Plaj/t  a 
vain  attempt  is  made  to  restore  the  metre  of  this  cor* 
rupted  passage  by  arranging  it  as  follows,— > 
**  You  would  cashier  him.    Much  more, 
King  Edward  is  my  king :  and  boforo  I'll  boor  him 
Bo  wrong'd,  111  die  within  this  place, 
And  maintain,"  &c. 
I  connderiftg]  Qy.  "conceding"? 
I  vat'IJ  i.  e.  lower. 
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Jtn,  Well,  I  will — [^«t<2e.]  Mutt  I  give  these 
scurvy  hones  oats?  \ExiU 

Qto*  Will  it  please  you  to  command  your  train 
aside? 

Ken.  Stand  aside.  [The  train  reiiru. 

Oto.  Now  list  to  me : 
Here  in  a  wood,  not  far  from  hence, 
There  dwells  an  old  man  in  a  cave  alone. 
That  can  foretel  what  fortunes  shall  befidl  you, 
For  he  is  greatly  skilful  in  magic  art. 
Qo  you  three  to  him  early  in  the  morning; 
And  question  him :  if  he  says  good, 
Why,  then,  my  lord,  I  am  the  foremost  man 
Who*  will  march  up  with  your  camp  to  London. 

Ken,  George,  thou  honourost  me  in  this. 
But  where  shall  we  find  him  out  ? 

Qeo,  My  man  shall  conduct  you  to  the  place ; 
But,  good  my  lord,t  tell  mo  true  what  the  wise 
man  saith. 

Ken,  That  will  I,  as  I  am  Earl  of  Kendal. 

Gto.  Why,  then,  to  honour  Qeorge-a-Qreene  the 
more, 
Vouchsafe  a  piece  of  beef  at  my  poor  house ; 
You  shall  have  wafer-cakes  your  fill, 
A  piece  of  beef  hung  up  since  Martlemas :  % 
If  that  like  you  not,  take  what  you  bring,  for  me. 

Ken,  Gramercies,  George.  [Exeunt, 

Enter  Wilt  dUguiud  at  a  wyman. 
Wily.  0,  what  is  love  !  it  is  some  mighty  power. 
Else  could  it  never  conquer  George-a-Qreene. 
Hero  dwells  a  churl  that  keeps  away  his  love  : 
I  know  the  worst,  an  if  I  bo  espied, 
'Tis  but  a  beating ;  and  if  I  by  this  means 
Can  got  fair  Bettris  forth  her  father's  door. 
It  is  enough. 

Venus,  for  me,  of  all  the  gods  alone,  § 
Be  aiding  to  my  wily  onterprize  ! 

[KmcU  at  ike  door. 
Enter  Orime. 

Grime,  How  now !  who  knocks  there  ?  what 
would  you  have  ? 
From  whence  came  you?  where  do  you  dwell? 
Will/.  I  am,  forsooth,  a  sempster's  maid  hard- 

by. 

That  hath  brought  work  home  to  your  daughter.  || 

•  Who]  The  4to.  "  We." 

t  lord]  Thc4to.  "Lords." 

X  Martlemas]  A  form  of  *^  MaHlnmas." — This  passage^ 
Romewhat  varied,  and  without  its  present  ridiculous 
repetition,  occurs  a^in,  p.  2C0,  firat  coL 

9  Venus,  for  me,  of  all  the  god*  alone]  The  4to. ; 
"  Venutfor  nie,  and  all  goes  alone.'* 
Reed,  apud  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  printed ; 

"  Ventu  he  for  me  and  she  alone.*' 

Q  That  hath  broitght  work  home  to  your  daughter]  Here  | 


Orime,  Nay,  are  you  not 
Some  orafby  quean  that  comos  from  Georg^^^ 

Qreene, 
That  rascal,  with  some  letters  to  my  daughter? 
I  will  have  you  searched. 

WUff.  Alas,  sir,  it  is  Hebrew  unto  me. 
To  tell  me  of  GkoigC'a-Qreene  or  any  other. 
Search  me,  good  sir,  and  if  you  find  a  letter 
About  me,  let  me  have  the  punishment  that^s  due. 
Orime.  Why  are  you  muffled?  I  like  yea  the 

worse  for  that. 
ITt/y.  I  am  not,  sir,  asham'd  to  show  my  fiioe; 
Yet  loth  I  am  my  cheeks  should  take  the  air : 
Not  that  I'm  chary  of  my  beauty's  hae. 
But  that  I'm  troubled  with  the  tooth-ache  sors. 

[UnantfUt 
Orime.  [ande,]  A  pretty  wench,  of  smiling 
countenance  1 
Old  men  can  like,  although  they  cannot  love ; 

Ay, 

And  love,  though  not  so  brief  as  young  men  can.— 

Well, 

Qo  in,  my  wench,  and  speak  with  my  daughter 

iExU  Wilt  imto  the  kam, 
I  wonder  much  at  the  Earl  of  Kendal, 
Being  a  mighty  man,  as  still  he  is, 
Yet  for  to  be  a  traitor  to  his  king. 
Is  more  than  God  or  man  will  well  allow. 
But  what  a  fool  am  I  to  talk  of  him ! 
My  mind  is  more  here  of  the  pretty  liy*. 
Had  she  brought  some  forty  pounds  to  to?m  * 
I  could  be  content  to  make  her  my  wife  : 
Yet  I  have  heard  it  in  a  proverb  said, 
Ho  that  is  old  and  marries  with  a  lass. 
Lies  but  at  home  and  proves  himself  an  ass. 

Enter,  from  the  h<nue,  Bettrzs  in  Wilt's  appartL 
How  now,  my  wench !  how  is't  ?  whai^  not  a 

word  ? — 
Alas,  poor  soul,  the  tooth-ache  plagues  bersoie.— 
Well,  my  wench,  [Giva  swwy. 

Here  is  an  angel  for  to  buy  thee  pins. 
And  I  pray  thee  use  mine  house ; 
The  oftener,  tho  more  welcome :  fiirewell.    [EnL 
Bet.  0  blessed  love,  and  blossM  fortune  both ! 
But,  Bettris,  stand  not  here  to  talk  of  love. 
But  hie  thee  straight  unto  thy  George^i-Greene. 
Never  went  roe-buck  swifter  on  the  downs 
Than  I  will  trip  it  till  I  see  my  Geoige.       [Exit. 

Enter  the  Earl  or  Ken-dai^  Lobd  Boxheld,  Sot  OtLBBSi 
Armstrono,  and  Jzxktk, 

Ken,  Come  away,  Jenkin. 

"daughter"  is  a  trisyllable :  ace  Walker's 
Versi/UxUion,  Ac,  p.  208. 
•  Unm]  Qy.  "dower"? 
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Jen,  Come,  here  is  his  house  [Knocks  at  the 
door]. — Where  be  you,  ho  ? 

Oeo,  [within.]  Who  knocks  there? 

Ken,  Here  are  two  or  throe  poor  men^  father, 
Would  speak  with  you. 

Cfco.  [unthln.]  Pray,  give  your  man  leave  to  lead 
me  forth. 

Km,  Go,  Jenkin,  fetch  him  forth. 

Jbtkin  bringt  forth  OioaoE-A-GRXEmB  disguited. 

Jtm,  Come,  old  man* 

Ken,  Father, 
Here  are  tb**ne  poor  men  come  to  question  thee 
A  word  in  secret  that  concerns  their  liyes. 

Geo,  Say  on,  my  son.* 

Ken,  Father,  I  am  sure  you  hear  the  news, 
how  that 
The  Earl  of  Kendal  wars  against  the  king. 
Now,  father,  we  three  are  gentlemen  by  birth. 
But  younger  brethren  that  want  revenues. 
And  for  the  hope  we  have  to  be  preferr'd^ 
If  that  WB  knew  that  we  shall  win, 
We  will  march  with  him :  if  not, 
We  will  not  march  a  foot  to  London  more. 
Therefore,  good  father,  tell  us  what  shall  happen. 
Whether  the  king  or  the  Earl  of  Kendal  shall 

Qeo,  The  king,  my  son.  [win. 

Ken,  Art  thou  sure  of  that  ? 

Geo,  Ay,  as  sure  as  thou  art  Henry  Momford, 

The  one  Lord  Bonfield,  the  other  Sir  Gilbert 
[Armstrong]. 

Ken,  Why,  this  is  wondrous,  being  blind  of 

sight. 

His  deep  perceiverance  f  should  bo  such  to  know 

us. 

Arm,   Magio  is  mighty  and  fortelleth  great 

matters. — 

Indeed,  father,  here  is  the  earl  come  to  see  thce^ 

And  therefore,  good  father,  fable  not  with  him. 

Geo,  Welcome  is  the  earl  to  my  poor  cell,  and 

so 

Are  you,  my  lords ;  but  let  me  counsel  you 

To  leave  these  wars  against  your  king,  and  live 

In  quiet. 

•  «on]  The4to.  "gonnes." 

f  poxeivcranM]  Spelt  in  the  4to.  ''  peraeuerance/'  i.  e. 
power  of  perceiving,  diacerzunent.  Compare  TKt  Widovf 
(a  play  attribated  to  Jonaon,  Fletcher,  and  Middleton) ; 

*'  mothinka  the  worda 
ThemselTes  ahould  make  him  do't,  had  he  but  the  per- 

^utei'tinct 
Of  a  cock-eparrow,"  Ac, 

Act  iii.  8C.  2,~Middleton'0  Work*,  ill.  388.  ed.  Dyce. 
(Compare,  too,  Shakespeare's  Cjfmbeline,  "yet  this  imper- 
eeivinmt  thing,"  Ac.,  act  It.  ao.  1,  and  see  my  note  on 
thatpaange.) 


Ken,  Father,  wo  come  not  for  advice  in  war, 
But  to  know  whether  we  shall  win  or  leese.* 

Geo.  Lose,  gentle  lords,  but  not  by  good  King 
Edward; 
A  baser  man  shall  give  you  all  the  foil. 

Ken,  Ay,  marry,  father,  what  man  is  that  ? 

Geo,  Poor  Georgc-a-Greene,  the  Pinner. 

Ken,  Whatshallhe? 

Geo,  Pull  all  your  plumes  and  sore  dishonour 
you. 

Ken.  He !  as  how  T 

Geo,  Nay,  the  end  tries  all ;  but  so  it  will  fall 
out. 

Kfn,  But  80  it  shall  not,  by  my  honour  f 
Christ 
ril  raise  my  camp,  and  fire  Wakefield  town. 
And  take  that  servile  Pinner  Qeorge-a-Greene, 
And  butcher  him  before  King  Edward's  face. 

Geo,  Good  my  lord,  be  not  offended, 
For  I  speak  no  more  than  art  reveals  to  mo : 
And  for  greater  proof, 
Give  your  man  leave  to  fetch  me  my  staff. 

Ken,  Jenkin,  fetch  liim  his  walkiog-staff. 

Jen,  [faring  U.]  Here  is  your  walking-staff. 

Geo,  I'll  prove  it  good  upon  your  carcasses, 
A  wiser  wizard  never  met  you  yet. 
Nor  one  that  better  could  foredoom  your  fall. 
Now  I  have  singled  you  here  alone, 
I  care  not  though  you  be  three  to  one. 

Ken.  Villain,  hast  thouj  betray 'd  us? 

Geo,  Momford,  thou  liest,  ne'er  was  I  traitor 
Only  devis'd  this  guile  to  draw  you  on  [yet; 
For  to  be  combatants. 

Now  conquer  mo,  and  then  march  on  to  London : 
But  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  hold  you  task. 

Arm,  Come,  my  lord,  cheerly,  I'll  kill  him 
hand  to  hand. 

Ken,  A  thousand  pound  to  him  that  strikes 
that  stroke  1 

Geo,  Then  give  it  me,  for  I  will  have  the  first 
[Here  thty  fight :  Georox  hUU  Sm  Gilbert  Akm- 
BTRONO,  and  taket  the  other  two  prisoners. 

£on.  Stay,  George^  we  do  appeal. 

Geo.  To  whom  ? 

£on.  Why,  to  the  king : 
For  rather  had  we  bide  what  he  appoints, 
Than  here  be  murder*d  by  a  servile  groom. 

Ken.  What  wilt  thou  do  with  us  ? 

Geo,  Even  as  Lord  Bonfield  wist, 
You  shall  unto  the  king ;  and,  for  that  purpose. 
See  where  the  Justice  is  plac*d. 


*  leue]  i.  e.  lose. 

t  honour]  Qy.  "honour'd"? 

X  hast  thou]  Qy.  "thou  haat'T 
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Bnt€r  JuBtice. 

Jut,  Now,  my  Lord  of  Kendoli  whore  bo  all 

your  threats  1 

Even  as  the  cauBe,  bo  is  the  combat  fallen^ 

Else  one  could  never  have  conquer  d  three. 

Ken.  I  pray  thee,  Woodroffe,  do  not  twit  mo ; 

If  I  have  faulted,  I  must  mako  amends. 

Geo,  Master  Woodroffe,  here  is  not  a  place  for 

many  words : 

I  beseech  ye,  sir,  discharge  all  his  soldiers. 

That  every  man  may  go  home  unto  his  own 

house. 

Jm,    It  shall  bo  so.     What  wilt  thou   do, 

Geoigel 

Oeo,  Master  Woodroffe,  look  to  your  charge; 

Leave  me  to  myself. 

Jus,  Come,  my  lords. 

[ExtwU  all  except  Geohqb.* 

Geo,  Here  sit  thou,  George,  wearing  a  willow- 
wreath, 
As  one  despairing  of  thy  beauteous  love. 
Fie,  George  !  no  more ; 
Pine  not  away  for  that  which  cannot  be. 
I  cannot  joy  in  any  earthly  bliss, 
So  long  as  I  do  want  my  Bettris.t 

SnUrJvsEis. 

Jen,  Who  see  a  master  of  mine  1 

Geo.  How  now,  sirrah  !  whither  away  ? 

Jen.  Whither  away  !  why,  who  do  you  take 
mc  to  be? 

Geo.  Why,  Jenkin,  my  man. 

Jen.  1  was  bo  once  indeed,  but  now  the  case  is 

Geo.  1  pray  thee,  as  how  ?  [altered. 

Jen.  Were  not  you  a  fortune-tcUer  to-day  ] 

Geo.  Well,  what  of  that  ? 

Jen.  So  sure  am  I  become  a  juggler.    What 
will  you  say  if  I  juggle  your  sweet-heart  ? 

Geo.  Peace,  prating  loael !  her  jealous  father 
Doth  wait  o'er  her  with  such  suspicious  eyes, 
That,  if  a  man  but  dally  by  her  feet, 
He  thinks  it  straight  a  witcb^:  to  charm  his 
daughter. 

Jen.  Well,  what  will  you  give  me,  if  I  bring 
her  hither  1 


*  ExauU  all  except  Geoi-ge]  Here  a  change  of  scene  is 
fiiipjK»sed. — See  note  •,  j).  160,  sec.  col.,  noto  *,  p.  237, 
first  col.,  and  noto  J,  p.  2C5,  first  col. 
t  Betiris]  A  trisyllable  here, — BdUris  =  Beatrice. 
X  a  v'dch]  i.  c.  a  sorcerer, — as  is  remarked  by  Walker 
{Crit.  Exavi.  of  the  text  of  Shaketpeare,  &c.  il.  89),  who  ar- 
i-angcs  the  passajjo  thus ; 

•*  Her  jcaloua  father  doth  wait  over  licr 
With  Kiich  suspicious  eyes,  that,  if  a  man 
But  dally  by  her  foot,  he  thinks  it  straight 
A  witch  to  charm  his  daughter." 


Geo.  A  Buit  of  green,  and  twenty  crownB 
besides. 

Jen.  Welly  by  your  leave,  give  me  room.  Yoa 
must  give  me  something  that  you  have  lately 
worn. 

Geo.  Here  is  a  gown,  will  that  serre  you  1 

Jen.  Ay,  this  will  serve  me.     Keep  out  of  my 
circle. 
Lest  you  be  torn  in  pieces  with  she-devilfl^-* 
MistroBS  Bettrifl^  once,  twice^  thrioe  1 

3esk.iv  thrcwi  the  gown  in,  and  Bxrrsis  cosMt  ovt. 
0,  is  this  no  cunning  ?  * 

Geo.  Ib  this  my  love,  or  is  it  but  her  shadow  f 

Jen.  Ay,  this  is  the  shadow,  but  here  is  the 
substance. 

Geo.  Tell  me,t  sweet  love,  what  good  IbrtaiM 
brought  thee  hither? 
For  one  it  was  that  favour'd  Geoxge-a-Greenei 

BcU  Both  love  and  fortune  brou^t  me  to  nj 
George, 
In  whose  sweet  sight  is  all  my  heart's  contents 

Geo.  Tell  me,  sweet  love,  how  cam'st  thou  from 
thy  father's? 

Bet.  A  willing  mind  hath  many  slips  in  love: 
It  was  not  I,  but  Wily,  thy  sweet  boy. 

Geo.  And  where  is  Wily  now  ? 

Bet.  In  my  apparel,  in  my  chamber  stiUL 

Geo.  Jenkin,  como  hither :  go  to  Bradford, 
And  listen  out  your  fellow  Wily, — 
Ck)me,  Bettris,  lot  us  in, 
And  in  my  cottage  we  will  sit  and  talk. 

JSnUr  King  Kdward,  James  Kino  or  Bcors^  Lobd 
Warwick,  Cuddy,  and  Train. 

K.  Edw.  Brother  of  Scotland,  I  do  hold  it  hard, 
Seeing  a  league  of  truce  was  late  confirm'd 
'Twixt  you  and  me,  without  displeasure  ofTerd 
You  should  mako  such  invasion  in  my  land. 
The  vows  of  kings  should  be  as  oracles. 
Not  blemish'd  with  the  stain  of  any  breach ; 
Chiefly  where  fealty  and  homage  wiU^  it. 

K.  Jamei.  Brother  of  £ngland,  rub  not  the  son 
afresh ; 
My  conscience  grieves  me  for  my  deep  misdeed. 
I  have  the  worst ;  of  thirty  thousand  men. 
There  scap'd  not  full  five  thousand  from  the 
field. 


*  itthia  no  ciMning  F]  Qy.  **  this  is  no  cunning. **'t 
t  Tell  m«,  &c.]  It  is  plain  from  Bettria's  answer  Utat  i 
soniothinp^  bus  dropt  out  here. 
I  tcUl]  Ti  e  4to.  "  willeth.'» 
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A".  Edic.  Qromercy,  Musgrove,  else  it  had  gone 
hard: 
Cuddy,  I'll  quite  thee  well  ere  we  two  part. 
K.  James.  But  had  not  his  old  father^  William 
Musgrove, 
Play'd  twice  tlie  maD,  I  had  not  now  been  here. 
A  stronger  man  I  seldom  felt  before ; 
But  one  *  of  more  resolute  valiance 
Treads  not,  I  think,  upon  the  English  ground. 
K,  Edw,  I  wot  well,  Musgrove  shall  not  lose 

his  hire. 
Oad.  An  it  please  your  grace,  my  father  was 
Five-score  and  three  at  Midsummer  last  past : 
Yet  t  had  King  Jamy  been  as  good  as  Georgo-a- 

Oreene, 
Yet  Billy  Musgrove  would  have  fought  with  him. 

K,  Edv).  As  Qeorge-a-Qreene  ! 
I  pray  thee,  Cuddy,  let  me  question  thee. 
Much  have  I  heard,  since  I  came  to  my  crown, 
Many  in  manner  of  a  proverb  say, 
^  Were  he  as  good  as  George-a-Grecne,  I  would 

strike  him  sure." 
I  pray  thee  tell  me,  Cuddy,  canst  thou  inform 

me. 
What  is  that  Geoige-a-Greene  ? 

Cad,  Know,  my  lord,  I  never  saw  the  man, 
But  mickle  talk  is  of  him  in  the  country  : 
They  say  he  \b  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield  town : 
I3ut  for  his  other  qualities,  I  let  alone. 

War.  May  it  please  your  grace,  I  know  the 

man  too  well. 
K.  Edw.  Too  well !  why  so,  Warwick? 
War,  For  once  he  swing'd  me  till  my  bones 

did  ache. 
K,  Edw,  Why,  dares  he  strike  an  earl? 
War,  An  earl,  my  lord  I  nay,  he  will  strike  a 
kmg. 
Bo  it  not  King  Edward.  For  stature  ho  is  fram'd 
like  to  the  picture  of  stout  Hercules, 
And  for  his  carriage  passeth  Kobin  Hood. 
The  boldest  earl  or  baron  of  your  land. 
That  ofTereth  scath  unto  the  town  of  Wakefield, 
George  will  arrest  his  pledge  imto  the  poimd ; 
And  whoso  resisteth  bears  away  the  blows, 
For  he  himself  is  good  enough  for  three. 

K,  Edw,  Why,  this  is  wondrous.     My  lord  of 
Warwick, 
Sore  do  I  long  to  see  this  George-a<3rccnc. 
But  leaving  him,  what  shall  we  do,  my  lord, 
For  to  subdue  the  rebels  in  the  north  ? 


*  Bvt  one,  &c.J  Qy. 

"  And  one  q/^valionce  more  resoluto 
Tmd*  not,'*  Ac, 
f  Firf    •    .    .    Tct]  Some  corruption,  of  course. 


They  *  are  now  marching  up  to  Doncaster. — 
Soft  i  who  have  we  there  I 

Enter  one  uiih  the  Earl  or  Kendal  prisoner. 

Cud.  Hero  is  a  traitor,  the  Earl  of  Kendal. 

K.  Edw.  Aspiring  traitor  !  how  darest  thou 
Once  cast  thine  eyes  upon  thy  sovereign 
That  honoured  thee  with   kindness   and  with 

favour  ? 
But  I  will  make  thee  by  f  this  treason  dear. 

Ken,  Good  my  lord, — 

K,  Edw.  Reply  not,  traitor. — 
Tell  me,  Cuddy,  whose  deed  of  honour 
Won  the  victory  against  this  rebel  ? 

Cud.  George-a-Greene,  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield. 

K.  Elic,   George-a-Greene  1  now  shall  I  hear 
Certain,  what  this  Pinner  is.  [news 

Discourse  it  briefly,  Cuddy,  how  it  befelL 

Cud.  Kendal  and  Bonfield,  with  Sir  Gilbert 
Armstrong, 
Came  to  Wakefield  town  disguis'd. 
And  there  spoke  ill  of  your  grace ; 
Which  George  but  hearing,  foird  them  at  his  feet. 
And,  had  not  rescue  come  into^  the  place, 
Georgo  had  slain  them  §  in  his  close  of  wheat. 

K.  Edw.  But,  Cuddy, 
Canst  thou  not  tell  where  I  might  give  and  grant 
Some  thing  that  might  please 
And  highly  gratify  the  Pinner's  thoughts  ? 

Cud.  This  at  their  parting  George  did  say  to 
me||; 
"  If  the  king  vouchsafe  of  this  my  service. 
Then,  gentle  Cuddy,  kneel  upon  thy  knee, 
And  humbly  crave  a  boon  of  him  for  me.** 

K.  Edw.  Cuddy,  what  is  it  f 

Cud,  It  is  his  will  your  grace  would  pardon 
them. 
And  let  them  live,  although  they  have  offended. 

A".  Edw.    I  think    the    man    striveth  to  be 
glorious. 
Well,  George  hath  craVd  it,  and  it  shall  bo 

granted. 
Which  none  but  he  in  England  should  have 

gotten. — 
Live,  Kendal,  but  as  prisoner. 
So  shalt  thou  end  thy  days  within  the  Tower. 


•  Tluy]  Qy.  "That"? 

t  6jr]  i.  o.  aby.    (In  p.  259,  Arst  col.,  wo  have  had 
"but  thou  shalt  door  a&y  this  blow.") 
t  into]  For  **unto" :  sco  nolo  t,  p.  Ill,  sec.  coL 

I  them]  The  4to.  "him."    This  acconut  isatvorionc 
with  what  has  occurrod  iu  p.  20 1,  8«c.  col. 

II  Tkit  at  their  ]>ariinf;  George  did  say  to  me,  &c.]  Yet 
Cuddy  a  little  before  has  told  tho  kkig  he  never  saw 


\ 
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Ken,  Qmcious  is  Edward  to  offending  subjocts* 
K.  James.  My  Lord  of  Kendal,  you  are  welcomo 

to  the  court 
A**.  Edw,  Nay,  but  ill-come  oa  it  falls  out  now ; 

Ay. 

Ill-come  indeed,  were't  not  for  George-a-Greene. 
But,  gentle  king,  for  so  you  would  aver, 
And  Edward*s  betters,  I  salute  you  both. 
And  here  I  vow  by  good  Saint  George, 
Tou*ll   gain   but  little   when   your   sums   are 

counted. 
I  sore  do  long  to  see  this  Gcorge-a-Greene  : 
And  for  because  I  never  saw  the  north, 
I  will  forthwith  go  see  it; 
And  for  that  to  none  I  will  be  known,  we  will 
Di8guise  ourselves  and  steal  down  secretly. 
Thou  and  I,  King  James,  Cuddy,  and  two  or 

three. 
And  make  a  merry  journey  for  a  month. — 
Away,  then,  conduct  him  to  the  Tower, — 
Come  on,  King  James,  my  heart  must  needs  be 

merry, 
If  fortune  make  such  havock  of  our  foes.  [Exeunt, 

Enter  Robin  Hood,  Maid  Makian,  Bcarlkt,  and  Mucn. 

Rob,    Why  is  not  lovely  Marian    blithe    of 
cheer? 
What  ails  my  leman,*  that  she  gins  to  lour  ? 
Say,  good  Marian,  why  art  thou  so  sad  ? 

Mar,  Nothing,  my  Robin,  grieves  me  to  the 
heart 
But,  whensoever  I  do  walk  abroad, 
I  hear  no  songs  but  all  of  Georgc-a-Grecne ; 
Bettris,  hisj  fair  loman,  passeth  me : 
And  this,  my  liobin,  galls  my  very^souL 

Rob.  Content  thee  f : 
What  recks  it  us,  though  Georgo-a-Greene  be 
So  long  as  he  doth  proffer  us  no  scath  ?      [stout. 
Envy  doth  seldom  hurt  but  to  itself; 
And  therefore,  Marian,  smile  upon  thy  Robin. 

Mar,  Never  will  Marian  smile  upon  her  Robin, 
Nor  lie  with  him  under  the  green-wood  shade. 
Till  that  thou  go  to  Wakefield  on  a  green. 
And  beat  the  Pinner  for  the  love  of  me. 

Rob.  Content  thee,  Marian,  I  will  ease  thy 
grief, 
My  merry  men  and  I  will  thither  stray ; 
And  here  I  vow  that,  for  the  love  of  thee, 
I  will  beat  Qeorge-a-Greene,  or  he  shall  beat  me. 

Scar.  As  I  am  Scarlet,  next  to  Little  John, 
One  of  the  boldest  yeomen  of  the  ci'cw, 

•  Uman]  i.  e.  mistress,  lovo. 

t  thee]  Nut  in  the  4to.    But  comporo  Robln'ii  next 
xpeoch. 


So  will  I  wend  with  Robin  all  along. 
And  try  this  Pinner  what  he  dares  do.  * 

Much,  As  I  am  Much,  the  miller's  son. 
That  left  my  mill  to  go  with  thee^ 
And  nillf  repent  that  I  have  don^ 
This  pleasant  life  contenteth  me ; 
In  aught  I  may,  to  do  thee  good, 
ril  live  and  die  with  Robin  Hood. 

Mar,  And,  Robin,  Marian  she  will  go  with 
thee. 
To  sec  fair  Bettris  how  bright  she  is  of  Uee^ 

Rob,  Marian,  thou  shalt  go  with  thy  Bofain.^- 
Bend  up  your  bows,  and  see  your  Btrings  be 

tight. 
The  arrows  keen,  and  every  thing  be  ready. 
And  each  of  you  a  good  bat  on  his  neck. 
Able  to  lay  a  good  man  on  the  ground. 

Scar.  1  will  have  Friar  Tuck's. 

Much.  I  will  have  Little  John'& 

Rob.  I  will  have  one  made  of  an  ashen  plsnk,$ 
Able  to  bear  a  bout  or  two. — 
Then  come  on,  Marian,  let  us  go ; 
For  before  the  sun  doth  show  the  morning  dajji 
1  will  be  at  Wakefield  to  see  this  Pinner,  Geozge- 
a-Greene.  [ExamL 

A  Shoemaker^  at  vmrh :  enter  JnrKur,  earryimg a  etfS. 

Jen.  My  masters,**  he  that  hath  neither  meat 
nor  money,  and  hath  lost  his  credit  with  the  ale> 
wife,  for  anything  I  know,  may  go  supperless  to 
bed. — But,  soft !  who  is  here !  here  is  a  shoe- 
maker; he  knows  where  is  the  best  al& — 
Shoemaker,  I  pray  thee  tell  me,  where  is  the 
beat  ale  in  the  town  ?  ; 

Shoe.  Afore,  afore,  follow  thy  nose;  at  the 
sign  of  the  Egg-ehell.  | 

Jen,  Come,  shoemaker,  if  thou  wilt,  and  take 
thy  part  of  a  pot. 

Shoe,  {coming  forward.]  Sirrah,  down  with  your 
staff,  down  with  your  staffl 

Jen,  Why,  how  now  1  Ib  the  fellow  mad  ?    I 


*  And  try  thi*  Pinner  vhat  he  dart*  do]  Here  ** dares* 
is  a  dissyllable :  see  Walker's  SkcJxspeart's  Vers^Uatm, 
&c.,  p.  146. 

t  nill]  i.  e.  will  not. 

I  how  bright  she  is  of  hUe']  Bright  of  lAee  is  an  exprM- 
siou  fVcqucnt  iu  old  ballads :  hlec  is  colour,  completzion 
(S;\x.  bleo). 

§  pZa/.iJ  The  4to.  *'plunke.'*  Qy.  ** plant"?— "The 
C'litor  suggests  '^>/aH<';  but  plank  is  suroly  rights  oat 
uf  which  the  bat  is  to  bo  cut."  Rev,  J.  Mttford^—Geid, 
Mag.  for  3Iarch  1833,  p.  218. 

II  the  momintj  day]  Qy.  **  h\B  morning  ttij**^ 

1  A  Sfiocmnter,  &c.]  The  4 to.  has  ''Enter  a  Skoomakir 
fcitting  vjMn  the  stage  <U  worlf,  lenLin  to  him.** 
*'  JHy  mattert,  &e.]  See  note  *,  p.  204,  sec.  ooL 
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pray  theo  tell  me^  why  should  I  hold  down  my 
staff? 

Shoe.  You  will  down  with  him,  will  you  not,  sir? 

Jen,  Why,  tell  me  wherefore  ? 

Shoe,  My  friend,  this  is  the  town  of  merry 
Wakefield,  and  here  is  a  custom  held,  that  none 
shall  pass  with  his  staff  on  his  shoulders  but  he 
must  have  a  bout  with  me ;  and  so  shall  you,  sir. 

Jm,  And  so  will  not  I,*  sir. 

iS&oe.  That  will  I  try.  Barking  dogs  bite  not 
the  sorest 

Jen.  [aside.]  I  would  to  God  I  were  once  well 
rid  of  him. 

Shoe,  Now,  what,  will  you  down  with  your 
staff? 

Jen,  Why,  you  are  not  in  earnest,  are  you  T 

Shoe.  If  I  am  not^  take  that.  IStrikes  him, 

Jen.  Tou  whoreson  cowardly  scab,  it  is  but  the 
part  of  aclapperdudgeoni*  to  strike  a  man  in  the 
street.  But  darest  thou  walk  to  the  town's  end 
with  me  ? 

Shoe,  Ay,  that  I  dare  do  :  but  stay  till  I  lay  in 
my  tools,  and  I  will  go  with  thee  to  the  town's 
end  presently. 

Jen,  [aside.]  I  would  I  knew  how  to  be  rid  of 
this  fellow. 

Shoe,  Come,  sir,  will  you  go  to  the  town's  end 
now,  sir  f 

Jen,  Ay,  sir,  come. — Now  we  are  at  the  town's 
end,t  what  say  you  now  ? 

Shoe,  Marry,  come,  let  us  even  have  a  bout. 

Jen,  Ha,  stay  a  little ;  hold  thy  hands,  I  pray 

Shoe.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  [thee. 

Jen,  Faith,  I  am  Under-pinnerof  the§  town,  and 
there  is  an  order,  which  if  I  do  not  keep,  I  shall 
be  turned  out  of  mine  office. 

Shoe.  What  is  that,  sir? 

Jen,  Whensoever  I  go  to  fight  with  anybody^  I 
use  to  flouiiBh  my  staff  thrice  about  my  head 
before  I  strike,  and  then  show  no  favour. 

Shoe,  Well,  sir,  and  till  then  I  will  not  strike 
thee. 

Jen,  Well,  sir,  here  is  once,  twice : — here  is  my 
band,  I  will  never  do  it  the  third  time. 

Shoe,  Why,  then,  I  see  we  shall  not  fight. 

*  irifl  not  /]  1.  e.  will  not  I  down  with  my  staff. 

f  dapperdudffeon  ]  i.  e.  beggar.  (A  clap-diab, — a  wooden 
diah  with  a  moveable  lid,  which  they  clapped  to  show 
that  it  WIS  empty, — used  to  be  carried  by  beggars.) 

t  iV'ow  HH  are  at  the  totm'i  end,  iic\  Here,  after  Jenkin 
had  said  "Ay,  sir,  come,"  and  had  walked  round  the 
•toge  with  the  Shoemaker,  the  audience  were  to  suppose 
that  the  aoone  was  changed  to  "the  town's  end."  See 
note  *,  p.  262,  first  ooL 

i  a<]The4to.  "a." 


Jen,  Faith,  no :  come,  I  will  give  thee  two  pots 
of  the  best  ale,  and  be  friends. 

Shoe,  [aside.]  Faith,  I  see  it  is  as  hard  to  get 
water  out  of  a  fiint  as  to  get  him  to  have  a  bout 
with  me:  therefore  I  will  enter  into  him  for 
some  good  cheer. — My  friend,  I  see  thou  art  a 
faint-hearted  fellow,  thou  hast  no  stomach  to 
fighty  therefore  let  us  go  to  the  ale-house  and 
drink. 

Jen,  Well,  content :  go  thy  ways,  and  say  thy 
prayers,  thou  scapest  my  hands  to-day.    [Exeunt, 

Enter  Geobob-a-Oburb  and  Bkttbxs. 
Geo.  Tell  me,  sweet  love^  how  is  thy  mind  con- 
tent? 
What,  canst  thou  brook  to  live  with  Qeorge-a- 
Qreene  ? 
Bet,  0,  Qeorge,  how  little  pleasing  are  these 
words  1 
Came  I  from  Bradford  for  the  love  of  thee^ 
And  left  my  father  for  so  sweet  a  friend  ? 
Here  will  I  live  until  my  life  do  end. 

Oeo,  Happy  am  I  to  have  so  sweet  a  love. — 
But  what  are  these  come  tracing  here  along  ? 
Bet,  Three  men  come  striking  through  the 
com,  my  love. 

Enter  Robin  Hood,  Sgablet,  Much,  and  Ham  Mariak. 

Qeo.  Back  again,  you  foolish  travellers. 
For  you  are  wrong,  and  may  not  wend  this  way. 

Bob,  That  were  great  shame.    Now,  by  my 
soul,  proud  sir, 
We  be  three  tall*  yeomen,  and  thpirturt  but  one. — 
Come,  we  will  forward  in  despite  of  him. 

Cko.  Leap  the  ditch,  or  I  will  make  you  skip. 
What,  cannot  the  highway  serve  your  turn. 
But  you  must  make  a  path  over  the  com  f 

Bob,  Why,  art  thou  mad?  dar'st  thou  encoun- 
ter three? 
We  are  no  babes,  man,  look  upon  oar  limbs. 

Qeo,  Sirrah, 
The  biggest  limbs  have  not  the  stoutest  hearts. 
Were  yo  as  good  as  Robin  Hood  and  his  three 

merry  men, 
m  t  drive  you  back  the  same  way  that  ye  came. 
Be  ye  men,  ye  scorn  to  encoimter  me  all  at  once; 
But  be  ye  cowards,  set  upon  me  all  three. 
And  try  the  Pinner  what  he  dares  perform. 

Scar,  Wore  thou  as  high  in  deeds 
As  thou  art  haughty  in  words, 
Thou  well  mightst  be  a  champion  for  a  king : 

^  taU}  i.  e.  bold,  brave, 
t  Were  ye    .... 
ril,  Ac]  See  note  f,  p.  123,  sec.  col.,  and  note  f,  p. 
209,  first  coL 


A 


But  empty  yeaseU  have  the  loudest  soundsy 
And  cowards  prattle  more  than  men  of  worth. 

Geo,  Sirrah,  darest  thou  try  me  ? 

Scar,  Aj,  sin-ah,  that  I  dare. 

[TheyJIght,  and  Qiobqk-a-Gb£ENe  beats  him. 

Much,  How  now  I  what,  art  thou  down  ? — 
Come,  air,  I  am  next. 

ITkeyJiffkt,  atid  GEOBOE-A'GaEKHE  btatt  him. 

Rijb,  Como,  sirrah,  now  to  me :  spare  me  not, 
For  I'll  not  spare  thee. 

Qeo,  Make  no  doubt  I  will  be  as  liberal  to  thee. 

[Theyjlght:  Robin  IIood  ctajri. 

Rob.  Stay,  George,  for  here  I  do  protest, 
Thou  art  the  stoutest  champion  that  ever  I 
Laid  hands  upon. 

Qco.  Soft,  you  sir  f  by  your  leave^  you  lie ; 
You  never  yet  laid  hands  on  me. 

Roib.  Qeorgo,  wilt  thou*  forsake  Wakefield, 
And  go  with  me  1 

Two  liveries  will  I  give  thee  every  year. 
And  forty  crowns  shall  be  thy  fee. 

Geo,  Why,  who  art  thou  ? 

Rob.  Why,  Robin  Hood  : 
I  am  come  hither  with  my  Marian 
And  these  my  yeomen  for  to  visit  thee. 

Qeo.  Robiu  Hood  1 
Next  to  King  Edward  art  thou  lieff  to  me. 
Welcome,  sweet  Robin  ,*  welcome.  Maid  Marian ; 
And  welcome,  you  my  friends.    Will  you  to  my 

poor  house  I 
You  shall  have  wafer-cakes  your  fill, 
A  piece  of  beef  hung  up  since  Martlcmas,t 
Mutton  and  veal :  if  this  like  you  not, 
Take  that  you  fiud,  or  that  you  bring,  for  me. 

R(ih.  Godamercies,  good  George, 
I'll  be  thy  guest  to-day. 

Qco.  Robiu,  therein  thou  honourest  me. 
I'll  lead  tho  way.  [Exeunt. 

Several  Shoemakers  at  vork:  enter  Kiko  Edward  and 
James  Kimg  of  Boots  disffuind,  each  carrying  a  tlajf. 

K.  Edw.  Come  on.  King  James  ,*  now  we  are 
thus  disguis'd. 
There  is  none,  I  know,  will  take  us  to  bo  kings : 
I  think  we  are  now  in  Bradford, 
Where  all  the  merry  shoemakers  dwelL 
First  Shoe  [coming  forward.'\  Down  with  your 
staves,  my  friends, 
Down  with  them. 


*  George,  will  thou,  &c.]  Soe  tho  Ballad  at  tho  cud  of 
thin  piny. 
t  iu/J  i.  e.  dear. 
I  Martlemat]  Bee  note  t,  p.  260,  first  col. 


K.  Edw.  Down  with  our  ttaves  1    I  pray  ibm, 
why  80 1 

Fint  Shoe,  My  friend,  I  see  thoa  art  a  atraoger 
here. 

Else  wouldst  thou  not  have  queation'd  of  tin  ' 
This  is  the  town  of  merry  Bradford,  [thin^ 

And  here  hath  been  a  custom  kept  of  old^ 
That  none  may  bear  his  staff  upon  his  nec^ 
But  trail  it  all  along  throughout  the  town. 
Unless  they  mean  to  have  a  bout  with  me. 

K.  Edw.   But  hear  you,  air,  bath  the  kim 
granted  you 
This  custom  1 

First  Sftoe,  King  or  kaisar,  none  ahall  pav  thii 
way. 
Except  King  Edward ; 

No,  not  the  stoutest  groom  that  haonts  his  ooari: 
Therefore  down  with  your  staves. 

K.  Edw.  What  were  we  beat  to  do  t 

K.  James.  Faith,   my   lord,   they   are   stoit 
fellows ; 
And,  because  we  will  see  some  sporty 
We  vnll  trail  our  staves. 

K.  Edw,  Hear'st  thou,  my  friend  t 
Because  we  are  men  of  peace  and  traTeUeny 
We  are  content  to  trail  our  staves. 

First  Shoe.  Tho  way  lies  before  you,  go  al<»4g. 

Enter  Robin  Hood  and  Georoe-a-Grkene,  dUgmaed, 

Rob,  See,  George,  two  men  are  passing  through 
the  town. 
Two  lusty  men,  and  yet  they  trail  their  stavea 

Geo.  Robin, 
They  are  somo  peasants  trick'd   in    yeomin's 

weeds. — 
Hollo,  you  two  travellers  ! 

A".  Edw.  Call  you  us,  sir  1 

Qeo.  Ay,  you.    Are  ye  not  big  enough  to  bear 
Your  bats  upon  your  necks,  but  you  must  trail 

them 
Along  the  streets  ?, 

K.  Edw.  Yes,  sir,  wc  are  big  enough  ; 
But  here  is  a  custom  kept, 
That  none  may  pass,  his  stafi^  upon  his  neck. 
Unless  he  trail  it  at  tho  weapon's  point. 
Sir,  we  are  men  of  peace,  and  love  to  sleep 
In  our  whole  skins,  and  therefore  quietness  is  beat 

Qco.  Baso-minded  peasants,  worthless  to  be 
men  1 
Wliat,  have  you  bones  and  limbs  to  strike  a  blow. 
And  be  your  hearts  so  faint  you  cannot  fight  ? 
Were't  not  for  shame,  I  would  drub*  your  shoul- 
ders well, 

•  drub]  Tho  4ta  "  shrub.** 
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And  teach  you  manhood  'gainst  another  time. 

First  Shoe,  Well    preach'd,    Sir   Jock !  down 
with  your  etaff !  [wise,  keep  down 

JT.  Edw.  Do  you  hear,  my  friends?  an  you  be 
Your  staves,  for  all  the  town  will  rise  upon  you. 

Oco.  Thou  speakest  like  an  honest  quiet  fellow : 
But  hear  you  me ;  in  spite  of  all  the  swains 
Of  Bradford  town,  bear  me  your  staves  upon 

your  necks, 
Or,  to  begin  withal,  Til  baste  you  both  so  well, 
You  were  never  better  basted  in  your  lives. 

K.  £dw.  We  will  hold  up  our  staves. 

QEOJMErA-QBJaestJlghtB  vith  the  Shoemakers,  and  btatt 

them  ail  down. 

Geo.  What,  have  you  any  more  ? 

Call  all  your  town  forth,  cut  and  longtaiL* 

The  Shocmakors  discover  Gioroe-a-Greene. 
First  Shoe.  What,  George-a-Groene,  is  it  you  ? 
A  plague  foundi*  you  I 
I  think  you  long*d  to  swinge  me  well. 
Come,  George,  we  will  crush  a  pot  before  we  part 
Geo.  A  pot,  you  slave  1  we  will  have  an  hun- 
dred.— 
Here,  Will  Perkins,  take  my  purse,  fetch  me 
A  stand  of  ale,  and  set  [it]  in  the  market-placo. 
That  all  may  drink  that  ai-e  athirst  this  day ; 
For  this  is  for  a  fee  to  welcome  Robin  Hood 
To  Bradford  town. 

The  stand  ofaUU  hroughi  out,  and  they/aU  a  drinking. 
Here,  Robin,  sit  thou  here ; 
For  thou  art  the  best  man  at  the  board  this  day. 
You  that  are  strangers,  place  yourselves  where 
Robin,  [you  will 

Here's  a  carouse  to  good  King  Edward's  self; 
And  they  that  love  him  not,  I  would  we  had 
The  basting  of  them  a  little. 

*  ad  and  lonfftail]  This  ezpressioD,  it  would  seom,  wns 
originally  applied  to  dogB :  "Tea,  even  their  vcrio  dogf^ 
Bug,  Rig,  aod  Risbio,  yea,  cut  and  lonff-taiU,  they  shall 
bo  welcome."  Ulpian  Fulwell's  Art  of  FlatUry,  1576,  aig. 
O  S.  (lu  his  note  on  "call  me  cut,"  Twel/th-Night,  act  ii. 
•0.  3,  ShaLtipeare,  ii.  071,  ed.  1858,  Mr.  Colliur  writes ; 
" '  Cut '  (as  Steerena  suggests)  was  probably  abbreviated 
fhm  ewrtal,  a  horse  whose  tail  has  been  docked ;  an^ 
henoe  the  frequent  opposition,  in  old  comic  writers,  of 
aU  and  long-tail.  The  Rot.  Mr.  Dyce  in  a  note  on  '  Wit 
at  several  Weapons '  (B.  and  F.  iv.  39)  says  that  cut  and 
Umgtail  means  'dogs  of  all  kinds.'  What  marks  of  ad- 
miratioia  would  ho  not  have  placed  after  it,  if  any  other 
editor  had  committed  such  a  mistake  1 "  But  Mr.  Col- 
lier's memory  must  be  sadly  impaired ;  for  his  note  on 
"oome  cut  and  long-toil ",  Merry  Wiva  of  Windsor,  act 
iiL  so.  4,  Shakespeare,  L  222,  ed.  1858,  runs  thus ;  *'  A 
phrase  expressive  of  dogs  of  every  kind;  which  Slender 
applies  to  persons  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  by  [tie] 
Pocnpey  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  'Wit  at  several 
Weapons'  (edit.  Dyce,  iv.  p.  99),"  Jco.) 

t  fmmd]  U  •.  confound. 


Enter  the  Eaklot  Warwick  vith  other  Noblemen,  bring' 
ing  out  the  King's  garmerds :  then  Qxgbob-a-Orjcehb 
and  (he  rtst  kneel  down  to  the  King. 

K.  Edw.  Come,    masters,    all    fellows. — Nay, 
Robin, 
You  are  the  best  man  at  the  board  to-day.— 
Rise  up,  Qeorge. 
Geo.  Kay,  good  my  liege,  ill-nurtured  we  were, 
then: 
Though  we  Yorkshire  men  bo  blimt  of  speech, 
And  little  skill'd  in  court  or  such  quaint  fashions. 
Yet  nature  teachoth  us  duty  to  our  king ; 
Therefore  I 

Humbly  beseech  you  pardon  €}eoi^o-a-Greene. 
Fob,  And,  good  my  lord,  a  pardon  for  poor 
Robin; 
And  for  us  all  a  pardon,  good  King  Edward. 
First  Shoe,  I  pray  you,  a  pardon  for  tho  shoe- 
makers. 
K,  Edw.  I  frankly  grant  a  pardon  to  you  all : 

[They  rise. 

And,  Qeorge-a-Qreene,*  give  me  thy  hand ; 
There's  none  in  England  that  shall  do  thee  wrong. 
Even  from  my  court  I  came  to  see  thyself; 
And  now  I  see  that  fame  speaks  naught  but  truth. 

Geo.  I  humbly  thank  your  royal  majesty. 
That  which  I  did  against  the  Earl  of  Kendal, 
'Twas  but  a  subject's  duty  to  his  sovereign. 
And  therefore  little  merit[B]  such  good  words. 

K,  Edw,  But  ere  I  go,  I'll  grace  thee  with  good 
deeds. 
Say  what  King  Edward  may  perform. 
And  thou  shalt  have  it,  being  in  England's  bounds. 

Geo.  I  have  a  lovely  leman,t 
As  bright  of  bleeij:  as  is  the  silver  moon, 
And  old  Grime  her  father  will  not  let  her  match 
With  mo,  because  I  am  a  Pinner, 
Although  I  love  her,  and  she  me,  dearly. 

K.  Edw.  Where  is  she  ? 

Geo,  At  home  at  my  poor  house, 
And  vows  never  to  marry  unless  her  father 
Qive  consent ;  which  is  my  great  grief,  my  lord. 

K.  Edw.  If  this  be    all,    I  will  despatch  it 
straight ; 


*  Andf  Georges-Greene,  &c.]  Mr.  Collier  (Hist,  of  Engl, 
Dram.  Poet,  iii  167)  cites  this  passage  with  the  following 
regulation ; 

"  And  Georgo-a-Grccnc,  give  me  thy  hand :  thcro  is 
None  in  England  that  shall  do  thee  wrong," — 

observing  that  "  the  word  *  England '  is  to  bo  i»ronounced 
:ia  a  trisyllabic  "  But  though  our  early  i)oets  occasionally 
use  **  England  "  as  a  trisyllable,  they  certainly  never  in- 
tended it  to  bo  accented  "  England." 

t  leman]  L  e.  mistress,  lore. 

I  bright  qf  Use]  tJee  note  |,  p.  204,  sec.  coL 
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I'll  send  for  Grime  and  force  him  give  his  grant : 
He  will  not  deny  King  Edward  such  a  suit. 

SiUcr  Jenkik. 

Jen,  Ho,  who  saw  a  master  of  mine  1  0,  he  is 
gotten  into  company,  an  a  body  should  rake  hell 
for  company. 

Geo,  Peace,  ye  slaye !  see  whore  King  Edward  is. 

K.  Edw.  George,  what  is  hoi 

Qeo,  I  beseech  your  g^race  pardon  him ;  he  is 
my  man. 

Fir^  Shoe,  Sirrah,  the  king  hath  been  drinking 
with  us,  and  did  pledge  us  too. 

Jen.  Hath  he  so  1  kneel ;  I  dub  you  gentlemen. 

FirMt  Shoe.  Beg  it  of  the  king,  Jenkin. 

Jen.  I  will. — I  beseech  your  worship  grant 
me  one  thing. 

K.  Edw,  What  is  that? 

Jen,  Hark  in  your  car. 

[  Tfhisperi  K.  Edw.  in  the  tar. 

K.  Edw.  Go  your  ways,  and  do  it 

Jen.  Come,  do^-n  on  your  knees,  I  havo  got  it. 

First  Shoe.  Let  us  hear  what  it  is  first. 

Jen.  Marry,  because  you  havo  drunk  with  the 
king,  and  the  king  hath  so  gracioiLsly  pledged 
you,  you  shall  bo  no  more  called  Shoemakers ; 
but  you  and  yours,  to  the  world's  end,  shall  be 
called  the  trade  of  the  Gentle  Craft. 

First  Shoe.  I  beseech  your  majesty  reform  this 
which  he  hath  spoken. 

Jen.  I  beseech  your  worship  cousiune  this 
which  he  hath  spoken. 

K.  Edw.  Confii-m  it,  you  would  say. — 
Well,  ho  hath  done  it  for  you,  it  is  sufficient. — 
Come,  George,  we  will  go  to  Grime,  and  have  thy 
love. 

Jen.  I  am  suro  your  worship  will  abide;  for 
yonder  is  coming  old  Muegrove  and  mad  Cuddy 
his  son. — Master,  my  fellow  Wily  comes  drest 
like  a  woman,  and  Master  Grime  will  marry  Wily. 
Here  they  come. 

Enter  Husorovb  and  Cuddy  ;  Grime,  Wily  dif(;uii(d  cu 
a  ieoman.  Maid  Marian,  and  Bettris. 

K.  Edw.  Which  is  thy  old  father,  Cuddy  ? 

Cud.  This,  if  it  please  your  majesty. 

[MusoROVE  Lneds. 

K.  Edw.  Ah  old  Musgrove,  stand  up ; 
It  fits  not  such  grey  hairs  to  kneel. 

Mu$.  [riiiwj.']  Long  live 
My  Bovoreign  !  long  and  happy  be  his  days  ! 
Vouchsafe,  my  gracious  lord,  a  simple  gift 
At  Billy  Musgrovo's  hand. 


King  James  at  Middleham-castle  gave  me  (his; 
This  won  the  honour,  and  this  give  I  thee. 

[Qivtt  sword  to  K.  Edv. 

K,  Edw,  Godameroy,  Musgrove^for  this  friendly 
gift; 
And  for  thou  fell'dst  a  king  with  this  mnt 

weapon, 
This  blade  shallhere  dub  yaliant  Musgrove  knight 

Mu8.  Alas,  what  hath  your  highneiw  done!    I 
am  poor. 

K,  Edw.  To  mend  thy  living  take  thoa  Middle- 
ham-castle,* 
The  hold  of  both  t ;  and  if  thou  want  livio^ 

complain. 
Thou  shalt  have  more  to  maintAin  thine  estate.^ 
George,  which  ie  thy  love  1 

Geo.  This,  if  please  your  nujeety. 

K.  Edw.  Art  thou  her  aged  &thert 

Grime.  I  am,  an  it  like  your  majesty. 

K.  Edw.  And  wilt  not  give  thy  daughter  onto 
George  1 

Grime,  Yes,  my  lord,  if  he  will  let  me  many 
With  this  lovely  lass. 

K.  Edw.  What  say'st  thon,  George  1 

Geo,  With  all  my  heart,  my  lord,  I  give  oonseni 

Grime,  Then  do  I  give  my  daughter  unto  Geocga 

Wily.  Then  shall  the  marriage  soon  be  at  an  end. 
Witness,  my  lord,  if  that  I  be  a  woman ; 

[Thnnu  qgr  hi$  dUgmm. 
For  I  am  Wily,  boy  to  Georges-Greene, 
Who  for  my  master  wrought  this  subtle  shift. 

K.  Edw.  What,  is  it  a  boy  ?— What  say'at  thon 
to  this.  Grime  ? 

Grime.  Marry,  my  lord,  I  think  this  boy  hath 
More  knavery  than  all  the  world  besides. 
Yet  am  I  content  that  George  shall  both  have 
My  daughter  and  my  lands. 

K.  Edw,  Now,  George,  it  rests  I  gratify  tby 
worth  : 
And  therefore  here  I  do  bequeath  to  thee. 
In  full  possession,  half  that  Kendal  hath ; 
And  what  as  Bradford  holds  of  me  in  chiet, 
I  give  it  frankly  imto  thee  for  ever. 
Kneel  down,  George. 

Geo.  What  will  your  majesty  do  1 

K.  Edw,  Dub  thee  a  knight,  Gkorge. 

Geo,  I  beseech  your  grace,  grant  me  one  thing. 

K.  Edw.  What  is  that  ? 

*  Mid'lUham-caftU]  Qroso  in  his  Antiq.  of  England  aai 
Wales,  vol.  iv.  gives  two  views  of  this  castle,  and  is  sf 
the  trouble  to  inquire  what  foundation  the  present  pby 
has  on  history :  well  mig^ht  Ritson  (Robin  Hood,  vol.  i. 
p.  zxix.)  8uecr  at  "his  very  gravely  aittang  down  a&d 
debating  his  opinion  in  form." 

t  The  hold  of  both,  &&]  Corrupted. 
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Then  let  me  live  and  die  a  yeoman  still : 
my  father,  bo  must  live  his  son. 
)  more  credit  to  men  of  base  degree, 
g^eat  deedsy  than  men  of  dignity. 
"dw.  Well,  be  it  so,  George. 
antes,  I  beseech  your  grace  despatch  with 
me, 

it  down  my  ransom. 

'dw.  George-a-Greeno,  set  down  the  King 
of  Scots 
isom. 

I  beseech  your  grace  pardon  me ; 
cth  my  skill. 

ilw.  Do  it,  the  honour's  thine. 
Then  let  Ring  James  make  good 
towns  which  he  hath  burnt  upon  the  bor- 
ders; 

small  pension  to  the  fatherless, 
fathers  he  caus'd  murder'd  in  those  wars ; 
pledge  for  these  things  to  your  grace, 
>  return. 

dw.  Ring  James,  are  you  content  1  * 
ames.   I  am  content,  an  like  your  majesty, 
ill  leavo  good  castles  in  security. 
dw.  I  crave  no  more. — Now,  George-a- 
Greene, 

:hy  house ;  and  when  I  have  supt, 
to  Ask, 

re  if  Jane-a-Barley  be  so  fair 
d  Eliog  James  reports  her  for  to  be. 
r  the  ancient  custom  of  Vail  staff, 
t  still,  claim  privilege  from  me : 
ask  a  reason  why  or  how, 
Dglish  Edward  vail'd  his  staff  to  yon. 

[Exeunt. 


len  of  The  History  of  Oeorge-a-Oreene,  on 
ih  the  preceding  play  is  founded :  see  p. 
;  and  the  Account  of  our  author  and  his 
ings,  p.  33. 

shard  having  settled  his  affairs,  he  prepared 
7oyage  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  conjunction 
Philip  the  Second,  then  king  of  Franco. 
;  his  absence  he  constituted  the  bishop  of 
len  chancellor  of  England,  vicegerent  of 
igdom.  This  bishop  being  on  the  onb  side 
lis,  and  by  many  unjust  impositions  op- 
g  the  nation,  and  the  king's  brother  ambi- 
n  the  other,  as  presuming  much  upon  his 
)irth  and  his  great  possessions,  some  per- 


0  James,  are  you  eorUetUt]  Tho  4to.  gives  thoso 
D  Cteorge-a-Oreene. 


sons  fomented  ^great  factions  and  combinations 
against  the  tyranizing prelate;  so  that  all  things 
grew  out  of  frame  and  order;  and  great  dis- 
tractions ensued ;  nay,  a  third  ulcer,  worse  than 
the  former,  broke  into  open  rebellion,  namely,  an 
insurrection  was  raised  by  the  Earl  of  Kendal, 
with  divers  of  his  adherents,  as,  the  Lord  Bou- 
tell,  Sir  Gilbert  Armestrong,  and  others.  These 
having  gathered  an  army  of  some  twenty  thou- 
sand malecontents,  made  publick  proclamation, 
that  they  came  into  the  field  for  no  other  cause, 
but  to  purchase  their  oountiy-men's  liberty,  and 
to  free  them  from  the  great  and  insufferablo  op- 
pression which  they  then  liv'd  under  by  the 
prince  and  ^krelate.  This  drew  to  the  earl  many 
followers  for  the  present,  so  that  he  seemed  to 
have  got  together  a  very  potent  army.  But  the 
main  reason  of  this  rebellion  was,  that  when  the 
earl  was  but  a  child,  a  wizard  had  prophesy'd  of 
him,  That  Richard  and  he  should  meet  in  Lon- 
don, and  the  king  should  there  vail  his  bonnet 
unto  him :  and  this  prediction  of  the  sooth-sayer 
proVd  afterwards  to  be  true,  but  not  as  he  vainly 
had  expoimded  it.  The  earl  having  led  his  army 
into  the  north,  struck  a  great  terror  into  all  those 
honest  subjects,  that  tendered  their  allegiance  to 
their  absent  king  and  sovereign,  and  wish'd  well 
to  the  good  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  safety 
of  the  kingdom ;  yet  many  were  forced  through 
fear  to  supply  his  men  with  necessary  provisions, 
lest  otherwise  they  should  have  made  spoil  and 
havock  of  all  they  had.  Now,  tho  earl  being  for 
some  time  destitute  of  many  things  that  are 
useful  and  commodious  for  an  army,  and  encamp- 
ing some  five  miles  from  the  town  of  Wakefield, 
the  three  confederates  drew  a  commission,  and, 
having  sign'd  it  with  their  own  seals,  sent  it  by 
one  Mannering,  a  servant  of  tho  earl's,  to  the 
bailiff  and  towns-men  of  Wakefield,  requiring 
seemingly,  by  way  of  intreaty,  to  send  unto  his 
host  such  a  quantity  of  jprovision,  of  com  and, 
cattle,  with  other  necessaries  (of  which  he  was 
then  in  great  want),  and  withal,  such  a  simi  of 
money  as  he  demanded  for  tho  payment  of  so 
many  soldiers ;  to  which  this  Mannering  was  to 
perswade  them  by  all  fair  means  possible ;  but,  if 
they  should  deny  his  request,  he  was  to  threaten 
them  with  fire  and  sword,  with  all  tho  violence 
that  could  be  suggested  to  them.  Tho  news  of 
this  commission  coming  to  their  knowledge,  tho 
lailiff  sent  abroad  to  tho  neighbouring  justices, 
a&..  to  Mr.  Grymos  and  others ;  so  that  he  and  his 
brethren  appointed  to  give  them  a  meeting  in  tho 
towA-house,  where  many  of  tho  commons  wero 
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to  be  present,  and,  amongst  others,  George  A 
Qreen  purposed  to  be  there,  to  hear  what  would 
become  of  the  business.  The  summons  being 
made,  the  assembly  met,  and  the  messenger  ap- 
poar'd,  show'd  his  warrant,  and,  according  to  his 
orders,  told  them  what  great  convcniencies  would 
grow  in  supplying  the  army,  and  withal  entreatod 
from  the  lords  their  love  and  favour.  The  bailiff 
and  the  justices  were  loth,  it  being  contrary  to 
their  allegiance  to  grant  their  request :  yet  they 
were  fearful  withal  peremptorily  to  deny  it,  and 
stood  wavering  long  and  debating  amongst  them- 
selves what  they  had  best  do  for  their  own  safe- 
ties ;  which  Manncring  seeing,  without  doing  any 
reverence  at  all  unto  the  bench,  he  began  to  alter 
his  phrases,  and  changed  the  copy  of  his  counte- 
nance, first  taunting  and  deriding  their  faint- 
hearted cowardize,  and  afterward  threatening 
them,  that  if  they  gave  not  present  satisfaction  to 
his  demand,  the  army  would  instantly  remove, 
make  havock  and  spoil  of  their  goods  and  chat- 
tels, ravish  their  daughters,  and  deflower  their 
wives  before  their  faces,  and  make  a  bonfire  of  the 
town,  to  the  terrifying  of  others,  whose  insolence 
durst  oppose  the  earl  his  master's  commission. 
At  this  [these]  haughty  and  insufferable  menaces, 
whilst  the  bench  sate  quaking,  George  prcsseth 
forward  in  the  face  of  the  court,  and  dcsireth,  by 
the  favour  of  the  bench,  to  have  the  liberty, 
according  to  his  plain  and  weak  understanding, 
to  give  tho  messenger  an  answer ;  which  being 
granted  liim,  he  boldly  stcpt  up  to  him,  and 
demanded  his  name;  who  made  him  answer,  that 
his  name  was  Manncring.  Mannering  (saith  he) ; 
that  name  was  ill  bestow*d  on  one  who  can  eo 
forget  all  manners,  as  to  stand  cover'd  before  a 
bench  upon  wliicli  the  majesty  of  his  sovereign 
was  represented :  which  manners  (saith  he)  since 
thou  wantest,  I  will  teach  thee ;  and  withal,  first 
snatching  his  bonnet  from  his  head,  trod  upon 
it,  then  spurn'd  it  before  him.  At  which  the 
other  being  inragod,  ask'd  hira,  How  he  durst  to 
offer  that  violence  to  one  wlio  brought  so  strong 
a  commission  1  Your  commission  (saith  George), 
I  cry  your  [you]  mercy,  sir ;  and  withal,  desired 
tho  favour  of  the  bench,  that  he  might  have  tho 
liberty  to  peruse  it ;  which  being  granted,  I,  many, 
(saith  he,  having  read  it,)  I  cannot  chuso  but  sub- 
mit myself  to  this  authority;  and  making  an 
offer  as  if  he  meant  to  kiss  it,  tore  it  in  pieces. 
Mannering  seeing  this,  began  to  stamp,  stiro,  an'd 
swear ;  but  George  taking  him  fast  by  the  colUir, 
so  shook  him  as  if  ho  had  pui-poscd  to  h'lve 
made  all  his  bones  loose  in  liis  skin,  abd  drayving 


hifl  dagger,  and  pointing  it  to  his  bosom,  told  him. 
He  had  devised  physiok  to  purge  his  choleriok 
blood ;  and  gathering'up  the  three  seals,  told  him. 
It  was  these  three  pills  which  he  miist  instantly 
take  and  swallow,  and  [or]  never  more  expect  to 
return  to  his  master ;  nor  did  he  leave  him,  or 
take  the  dagger  from  his  breast,  till  ha  hod  seen 
it  down,  and  afterwards,  when  he  had  peiceiv'd 
that  they  had  almost  choak'd  him,  he  call'd  for  a 
bottle  of  ale,  and  said  these  words:  It  shall  never 
bo  said,  that  a  messenger  shall  be  sent  by  saeh 
great  persons  to  the  town  of  Wakefield,  and  that 
none  would  be  bo  kind  as  to  make  him  drink; 
therefore  hero  (saith  he),  Mannering,  is  a  health 
to  the  confusion  of  the  traitor  thy  master,  and  all 
his  rebellious  army ;  and  pledge  it  me  withoat 
evasion  or  delay,  or  I  vow,  by  the  allegiance 
which  I  owe  to  my  prince  and  sovereign,  that 
thou  hast  drunk  thy  last  already.  Mannering, 
seeing  there  was  no  remedy,  and  feeling  the  wax 
still  sticking  in  his  throat,  drank  it  off  snper* 
naculum;  which  the  other  seeing,  Now  (saith  he) 
commend  me  to  thy  master  and  the  rest,  and 
tell  them,  one  George  A  Green,  no  better  man 
than  the  Pindar  of  the  town  of  Wakefield,  who 
tho'  I  have  torn  their  commission,  yet  I  have 
sent  them  their  seals  safe  back  again  by  their 
servant.  Whatsoever  Mannering  thought,  little 
was  he  heard  to  speak,  but  went  away  muttering 
the  devil's  Pater  Noster,  and  so  left  them. 
Every  body  commended  the  resolution  of  (George, 
and,  by  his  solo  encouragement,  purposed  hence- 
forward to  oppose  themselves  against  the  insur- 
rection of  the  rebels." — Thoms's  Earii/  Eomanea, 
vol.  ii.  p.  174,  cd.  1858. 

BALLAD.—'*  T/ie  Jolly  Finder  of  Walejield, 
with  Robin  Hood,  Scarlet,  and  John, 

"  From  an  old  black  letter  copy  in  A.  Ji  Wood's 
collection,  compared  with  two  other  copies  "in  the 
British  Museum,  ono  in  black  letter.  It  should 
be  sung  *  To  an  excellent  tune,'  which  has  not 
been  recovered. 

*'  Several  lines  of  this  ballad  are  quoted  in  the 
two  old  plays  of  the  '  Downfall '  and  '  Death  of 
Robert  carlo  of  Huntington,'  1601,  4to.  b.  1.  but 
acted  many  years  before.  It  is  also  alluded  to  in 
Shakspeare's  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act.  1. 
/ic.  1.  and  again  in  his  Second  part  of  K.  Henxy 
IV.  Act.  V.  sc.  3. 

"  In  Wakefield  there  lives  a  jolly  plnd^r. 
In  "Wakefield  all  on  a  green. 
In  Wakefield  all  on  a  g^reen : 
There  is  neither  knight  nor  squir^  said  the  pindbr. 
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Nor  baron  that  is  so  bold. 
Nor  baron  that  is  so  bold, 
Dara  make  a  trespliss  to  the  town  of  Wakefield, 
But  his  pledge  goes  to  the  pinfold,  Ac 

All  this  be  heard  throe  witty  young  men, 
'Twas  Robin  Hood,  Scarlet,  and  John ; 

With  that  they  espy'd  the  jolly  pind^. 
As  he  sat  under  a  thorn. 

Now  turn  again,  turn  again,  said  the  pind^r. 

For  a  wrong  way  you  have  gone ; 
For  you  have  forsaken  the  kings  highway, 

And  made  a  path  over  the  com. 

O  tlvit  were  a  shame,  said  Jolly  Robin, 

We  being  three,  and  thou  but  one. 
The  pioder  leapt  back  then  thirty  good  foot, 

'Twas  thirty  good  foot  and  one. 

He  leaned  his  back  fast  unto  a  thorn, 

And  his  foot  against  a  stone. 
And  there  he  fought  a  long  summers  day, 

A  summers  day  so  long, 
Till  tliat  their  swords  on  their  broad  buckle 

Wore  broke  fast  into  their  hands. 

Hold  thy  hand,  hold  thy  hand,  said  bold  Robin  Hood, 
And  my  merry  men  every  one ; 


For  this  is  one  of  the  best  pindbrs, 
That  ever  I  tryed  with  sword. 

And  wilt  thou  forsake  thy  pindeni  craft. 
And  live  in  the  green-wood  with  me  ? 

'At  Michaelmas  next  my  cov'nant  comes  out. 
When  every  man  gathers  his  fee ; 

Then  I'le  take  my  blow  blade  all  in  my  hand. 
And  plod  to  the  green-wood  with  thee.' 

Hast  thou  either  meat  or  drink,  said  Robin  Hood, 
For  my  merry  men  and  me  t 

I  have  both  bread  and  beef,  sold  the  pindbr, 

And  good  ale  of  the  best. 
And  that  is  meat  good  enough,  said  Robin  Hood, 

For  such  unbidden  'guests.'* 

*  O  wilt  thou  forsake  the  pinder  his  craft, 

And  go  to  the  green-wood  with  me  ? 
Thou  shalt  have  a  livery  twice  in  the  year, 

The  one  green,  the  otiier  brown.' 

'  If  Michaelmas  day  was  come  and  gone. 

And  my  master  had  paid  me  my  fee, 
Then  would  I  set  as  little  by  him 

As  my  master  doth  by  me.' " 

Ritson's  Robin  Hood,  vol.  ii.  p.  16. 


*  pietti ']  Qy.»  rather,  *  guest '  [a  plural]  ? 
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A  Afa'uUiu  Drvame.     Vpon  the  death  of  the  Right  IhnoralAe  Sir  Chri^oj/her  Hatlon,  Knight,  late  Lord  Ckmiedor  if 
England,    By  JioUrt  Gnai,  Mutter  of  Artt.    Iniprinttd  at  London  Itf  Thomas  Scarlet  for  Thomca  NtUon.    1591.    4(0. 

A  transcript  of  tliLs  x>ociu  vrsm  coiuniunicato'.l  to  The  Sh'ikefpeart  Socitt^t  Papen,  1845,  vol.  il.  p.  IS7,  hf  th« 
potucssor  of  the  only  copy  kuown. — lu  tbo  present  reprint  tlio  text  has  been  coirected  throughout. 


TO  THE 

RIGHT  WORSHIPFUL,  BOUNTIFUL,  AND  VIRTUOUS  LADY,  THE  LADY  ELIZABETH 
HATTON,  WIFE  TO  THE  RIGHT  WORSHIPFUL  SIR  WILLL&.M  HATTON,*  KNIGHT, 
INCREASE  OF  ALL  HONOURABLE  VIRTUES. 

MounNiHO  as  well  as  many,  right  worshipfol  ladj,  for  the  loss  of  the  right  honourable  your 
deceased  uncle,  whose  death,  being  the  common  prejudice  of  thet  present  age,  was  lamented  of  most,  if 
not  all,  and  I  among  the  rest  sorrowing  that  my  country  was  deprived  of  him  that  lived  not  for  himself 
but  for  his  country,  I  began  to  call  to  mind  what  a  subject  was  ministered  to  the  excellent  wits  of  both 
universities  to  work  upon,  when  so  worthy  a  knight  and  so  virtuous  a  justiciar  had  by  his  death  left 
many  memorable  actions  performed  in  his  life  deserving  highly  by  some  rare  pen^  to  be  registered. 
Passing  over  many  days  in  this  muse,  at  last  I  perceived  mcu*s  humours  slept,  that  love  of  many 
followed  friends  §  no  further  than  their  graves,  that  art  was  grown  idle,  and  either  choice  scholars  feared 
to  write  of  so  high  a  subject  as  his  virtues,  or  else  they  dated  their  devotions  no  further  than  his  life. 
While  thus  I  debated  with  myself,  I  might  see,  to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  poets  of  our  time,  some 
mechanical  wits  blow  up  mountains  and  bring  forth  mice,  who  with  their  follies  did  rather  disparage 
his  honours  than  decipher  his  virtues  :  beside,  as  virtutis  comes  est  invidictf  so  base  report,  who  hath 
her  tongue  blistered  by  slanderous  envy,  began,  as  far  as  she  durst,  now  after  his  death,  to  murmur,  who 
in  his  life-time  durst  not  once  mutter.  Whereupon,  touched  with  a  zealous  jealousy  over  his  wonderful 
virtues,  I  could  not,  whatsoever  discredit  I  reaped  by  my  presumption,  although  I  did  tenui  avena 
meditariy  but  discover  the  honourable  qualities  of  so  worthy  a  counsellor,  not  for  any  private  benefit  I 
ever  had  of  him  which  should  induce  me  favourably  to  flatter  his  worthy  parts,  but  only  that  I  shame[d] 
to  let  slip  with  silence  the  virtues  and  honours  of  so  worthy  a  knight,  whose  deserts  had  been  so  many 
and  so  great  towards  all.  Therefore,  right  worshipful  lady,  I  drew  a  fiction  called  A  MaiderCs  Dream^ 
which  as  it  was  enigmatical,  so  it  is  not  without  some  special  and  considerate  reasons.  Whose  slender 
Muse  I  present  unto  your  ladyship,  induced  thereunto,  first,  that  I  know  you  are  partaker  of  your 
husband*s  sorrows  for  the  death  of  his  honourable  uncle,  and  desire  to  hear  his  honours  put  in  memory 
aft«r  his  death,  as  you  wished  his  advancement  in  virtues  to  be  great  in  lus  life  ;  as  also  that  I  am  your 
ladyship^s  poor  countryman,  and  have  long  time  desired  to  gratify  your  right  worshipful  father  with 
something  worthy  of  himself.  Which  because  I  could  not  to  my  content  ];)erform,  I  have  now  taken 
opportunity  to  show  my  duty  to  him  in  his  daughter,  although  the  gift  be  far  too  mean  for  so  worshipful 
and  virtuous  a  lady.  Yet,  hoping  your  ladyship  will  with  courtesy  favour  my  presuming  follies,  and  in 
gradouB  acceptance  vouch  of  my  well-meant  labours, 

I  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Your  ladyship's  humbly  at  command, 

R.  Gbeeke,  Nordavicensis. 


•  the  Lady  ElvaUth  Ilattan,  wife  to  the  right  vorehipful  Sir  William  Hatton]  "  Sir  Christopher  Ilatton  [who  died  Nov. 
SOtb,  1591]  did  not  leave  a  Will.  lie  hod  settled  his  estates  upon  his  nephew  Sir  William  Newport,  alia$  Ilatton, 
•nd  the  heirs  male  of  his  body ;  failing  which,  on  his  Godson  and  collateral  heir-mole  Sir  Christopher  Ilatton.  Sir 
Ifilliam  succeeded  accordiugly  to  Uoldenby  and  Kirby,  and  all  the  Chancellor's  other  property.  He  married  first 
in  Juno  1580,  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Francis  Gawdy,  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,"  &c.  Sir 
H.  Nicolos's  Jtfinnoir«  o/Sir  C.  Ilatton^  p.  602. 

f  the]  Olded.  "a." 

X  pen}  Old  cd.  *'  men." 

f  /oUotetd friends]  Old  od.  "friends  followed.* 
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OUGHT,  in  slumber  as  I  lay  and  dreamt, 
a  Rilcnt  spring  rail'd  in  with  jet, 
sunny  shade  or  murmur  quite  exempt, 
glide  whereof  'gainst    weeping  flints  did 

beat; 
x)und  about  were  leafless  beeches  set : 
rk  it  secm'd  night's  mantle  for  to  borrow, 
^ell  to  be  the  gloomy  den  of  sorrow. 

t  this  spring,  in  mourning  robes  of  black, 
sundry  nymphs  or  goddesses,  methought, 
seemly  sat  in  ranks,  just  back  to  back, 
OBsy  benches  nature  there  liad  wrought ; 
'cause  the  wind   and  spring  no  murmur 
>rought, 

fiU'd   the   air   with   such   laments   and 

groans 
echo  sigh'd  out  their  heart-breaking  moons. 

7  on  knee,  and  head  upon  their  hand, 
oumers  sit,  so  sat  these  ladies  all : 
nds  of  eben-boughs,  whereon  did  stand 
den  crown ;  their  mantles  were  of  pall ; 
from  their  watery  eyes  warm  tears  did 

fall: 

wringing  hands  they  sat  and  sigh'd,  like 
hoso 
had  more  grief  than  well  they  could  disclose. 

L*d  about,  and  by  the  foimt  I  spied 

ight  lie  dead,  yet  all  in  armour  clad, 

k1  and  spurr'd ;  a  falchion  by  his  side, 

iwn  of  olives  on  his  helm  he  had ; 

in  peace  and  war  he  were  adrad  • : 

den  hind  was  placed  at  his  feet, 

le  vailed  t  ears  bcwray'd  her  inward  gi'eet.* 


•  adrad]  i.  o.  di-cadcd. 
t  vaiUd\  i.  e.  lowered. 
I  ^«'J  !•  0-  sorrow. 


She  seemM  wounded  by  hor  panting  breath ; 
Her  beating  breast  with  sighs  did  fidl  and  rise : 
Wounds  were  there  none;  it  was  her  master's 

death 
That  drew  electmm  from  her  weeping  eyes. 
Like  scalding  smoke  her  braying  throbs  out-flies : 
As  deer  do  mourn  when  arrow  hath  them  gall'd, 
So  was  this  hind  with  heart-sick  pains  enthrall'd. 

Just  at  his  head  there  sat  a  sumptuous  queen ; 
I  guess'd  her  so  for  why  *  she  wore  a  crown : 
Yet  were  her  garments  parted  white  and  green, 
Tir'd  like  unto  the  picture  of  Renown. 
Upon  her  lap  she  laid  his  head  adown : 
Unlike  to  all,  she  smildd  on  his  face ; 
Which  made  me  long  to  know  this  dead  man's 
case. 

As  thus  I  look'd,  gan  Justice  to  arise ; 
I  knew  the  goddess  by  her  equal  beam ; 
And  dewing  on  his  face  balm  from  her  eyes. 
She  wet  his  visage  with  a  yeamfiulf  stream : 
Sad,  mournful  looks  did  from  her  arches  gleam ; 
And  like  to  one  whom  sorrow  deep  attaints, 
With  heaved  hands  she    poureth  forth    these 
plaints. 


The  complaint  0/ Justice. 

"  Untoward  twins  that  temper  human  fate, 
"Who  from  your  distaff  draw  the  life  of  man, 
Parcoc,  impartial  to  the  higliest  state, 
Too  soon  you  cut  what  Clotho  erst  began : 
Your  fatal  dooms  this  present  age  may  ban. 
For  you  have  robb'd  the  world  of  such  a  knight 
As  best  could  skill  to  balance  justice  right. 


*  for  whti]  1.  c.  hocaiMO. 
t  ycam/ul]  1.  c.  moumful. 
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"  His  eyes  were  scats  for  mercy  and  for  law, 
Favour  ia  oue,  and  justico  in  the  other : 
The  poor  he  smooth' d,  the  proud  he  kept  ia 

awe;  i 

As  juat  to  strangers  as  unto  his  brother : 
Bribes  could  not  make  him  any  wrong  to 

smotheri 
For  to  a  lord  or  to  the  lowest  groom 
Still  conscience  and  the  cause  sot  down  the 

doom. 

<*  Delaying  law,  that  picks  the  client's  purser 
Ne  could  this  knight  abide  to  hear  debated 
From  day  to  day  (that  claims  the  poor  man's 

curse), 
Kor  might  the  pleas  be  over-long  dilated  *  : 
Much  shifts  of  law  there  was  by  him  abated : 
AVith  conscience  carefully  he  heard  the  cause, 
Then  gave  his  doom  with  short  despatch  of  laws. 

"^  The  poor  man's  cry  he  thought  a  holy  knell : 
No  sooner  gan  their  suits  to  pierce  his  ears 
But  fair-ey'd  pity  in  his  heart  did  dwell ; 
And  like  a  father  that  affection  bears. 
So  tendcr'd  he  the  poor  with  inward  tears, 
And  did  redress  their  wrongs  when  they  did 

call; 
But,  poor  or  rich,  he  still  was  just  to  all. 

**  0,  woe  is  me! "  saith  Justice,  *' ho  is  dead  ; 
The  kuight  is  dead  that  was  so  just  a  man, 
And  in  Astnca's  lap  low  lies  his  head 
Who  whilom  wonders  in  the  world  did  scan : 
Justice    hath    lost    her  chiefcst    limb,   what 

than  1 "  t 
At  this  her  sighs  and  sorrows  were  so  sore, 
And   so  sho  wept,   that  she  could  speak  no 
more.  \ 


TJtc  complaint  o/ Prudence. 

A  wreath  of  serpents  'bout  her  lily  wrist 
Did  seemly  Prudence  wear;  she  then  J  arose  ; 
A  silver  dove  sat  mourning  on  her  list ; 
Tears  on  her  cheeks  like  dew  upon  a  rose ; 
And  thus  began  the  goddess*  grief-ful  glo?o  : 
"Let  England  mourn  for  why§   his  dayo  arc 
done 
Whom  Prudence  nursed  like  her  dearest  son. 


''  Hatton," — at  that  I  started  in  my  dream. 
But  not  awoke, — **  Hatton  is  dead,"  quoth  she: 

"  0,  could  I  pour  out  tears  like  to  a  streamy 
A  sea  of  them  would  not  sufficient  be  I 
For  why  our  age  had  few  more  wise  than  he : 
Like  oracles  as  were  Apollo's  saws^ 
So  were  his  words  accordant  to  the  laws. 

''  Wisdom  sat  watching  in  his  wary  eyea^ 
His  insight  subtle,  if  unto  a  foe ; 
He  could  with  counsels  commonwealths  com- 
prise: 
No  foreign  wit  could  Hatton's  OTergo  : 
Yet  to  a  friend  wise,  simple,  and  no  mo.* 
His  civil  policy  unto  the  state 
Scarce  left  behind  him  now  a  second  matei 

*'  For  country's  weal  his  counsel  did  exceed. 
And  eagle-ey'd  he  was  to  spy  a  fault : 
For  wars  or  peace  right  wisely  could  he  redef: 
'Twas  hard  for  treachours  'fore  his  looks  to 

halt; 
The  smooth-fac'd  traitor  could  not  him  aBsnlt 
As  by  his  country's  love  his  grees  \  did  rise 
So  to  lus  country  was  he  simple-wiseu 

"  This  gravo  adviser  of  the  commonweal. 
This  prudent  counsellor  unto  his  prince, 
Whose  wit  was  busied  with  his  mistressT  hes],$ 
Secret  conspiracies  could  well  convince  ;|| 
Whose  insight  pierc6d  the  sharp-eyM  lynoelf ; 
He  is  dead  ! "    At  this  her  sorrows  were  so 

sore, 
And  BO  she  wept,  that  she  could  speak  no  more. 

TJic  complaint  of  Fortitude. 

Next  Fortitude  arose  unto  this  knight. 
And  by  his  side  sat  down  with  steadfast  eyc[B] : 
A  broken  column  'twixt  her  arms  was  pight  ** : 
She  could  not  weep  nor  pour  out  yeamfulff 

cries ; 
From  Fortitude  such  base  affects  nill  tt  x^  l 
Brass-renting  goddess,  she  am  not  lament : 
Yet  thus  her  plaints  with  breathing  sighs  were 

spent. 


*  dilateil]  i.  c.  deLiycd. 

t  iltnn]  i.  c.  tbcu.    Sec  note  ♦,  p.  20C;  sec.  col. 

:  the  thcn'\  Qy.  "  who  then  "  ? 

§  fvr  Khf/]  i.  0.  because. 


*  iiio]  i.  c.  more. 

t  redt]  i.  e.  advise. 

*  ffr<(f\  i.  e.  dosrecs. 

§  Jical]  i.  c.  health,  welfare. 

II  conduce]  L  o.  overpower. 

•^  l^/nce]  i.  c.  Ipix.— Old  cd.  "Uax  " 

*  »  ]}iijht]  i.  o.  placed,  fixed. 
]  t  iftam/uf]  i.  e.  imiumftil. 
::  nill}  i.  o.  will  not 
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**  Within  the  Maiden's  Court,  place  of  all  places, 
I  did  advance  a  man  of  high  desert  *, 
^yhom  nature  had  made  proud  Tvith  all  her 

graces, 
InsertiDg  courage  in  his  nohle  heart : 
No  perils  drad  f  could  erer  make  him  start ; 
But,  like  to  Scssvola,  for  country's  good 
He  did  not  yalue  for  to  spend  his  blood. 

"Hii  looks  were  stem,  though  in  a  life  of 

peace; 
Though  not  in  wars,  yet  war  hung  in  his 

brows : 
His  honour  did  by  martial  thoughts  increase : 
To  martial  men  living  this  knight  allows, 
And  by  his  sword  he  solemnly  avowant 
Though  not  in  war,  yet  if  that  war  were  here. 
As  warriors  do,  to  value  honour  dear. 

"Captains,  he  kept,    and  fostered    them  with 
fee; 
Soldiers  were  servants  to  this  martial  knight ; 
Men  might  his  stable  full  of  coursers  see, 
Trotters  whose  manag'd    looks  would  some 

affright ; 
His  armoury  was  rich  and  warlike  dight ; 
And  he  himself,  if  any  need  had  crav'd, 
AYould  as  stout  Hector  have  himself  behav'd. 

"  I  lost  a  friend  whenas  I  lost  his  life  *' : 

Thus  plaindd  Fortitude,  and  frown'd  withal : 
'  Curbed  be  Atropos,  and  curs*d  her  knife 
That  made  the  captain  of  my  guard  to  fall. 
Whose  virtues  did  his  honours  high  install." 
At  this  she  storm'd,  and  wrung  out  sighs  so 

sore. 
That  what  for  grief  her  tongue  could  speak  no 
more. 

The  complaint  of  Temperance. 

Then  Temperance,  with  bridle  in  her  hand, 
Did  mildly  look  upon  this  lifeless  lord,  § 
And  like  to  weeping  Niobe  did  stand : 
Her  sorrows  and  her  tears  did  well  accord  ; 
Their  diapason  was  in  self-same  cord.Ii 
**  Here  lies  the  man,"  quoth  she,  "that  breath'd 
out  this, — 
'  To  shun  fond  pleasures  is  the  sweetest  bliss.' 


•  deterQ  Old  od.  "degree." 
t  drad]  i.  e.  dread,  dreftdfiil. 
t  awnct]  Oldcd.  "auowcd." 
I  lord]  Oldcd.  "Cord." 
I  cord]  Old ed.  "Lord." 


<'No  choice  delight  could  draw  his  eyes  awiy; 
He  was  not  bent  to  pleasure's  fond  conceits ; 
Inveigling  pride,  nor  world's  sweet  vanity, 
Love's  luring  follies  with  their  strange  deceits, 
Could  wrap  this  lord  within    their   baleful 

sleights : 
But  he,  despising  all,  said  '  Man  was  grass, 
His  date  a  span,  et  omnia  vanitat,* 

''Temperate   ho   was,    and   temper'd   all   his 

deeds: 
He  bridled  those  affects  that  might  offend ; 
He  gave  his  will  no   more  the  reins   than 

needs; 

He  measur'd  pleasures  ever  by  the  end : 
His  thoughts  on  virtue's  censures  *  did  depend : 
What  booteth  pleasures  that  so  quickly  pass. 
When  such   delights   are   brickie  t   like   to 

glass! 

"  First  pride  of  life,  that  subtle  branch  of  sin, 
And  then  the  lusting  humour  of  the  eyes. 
And  base  concupiscence  which  plies  her  gin ; 
These  Sirens,  that  do  worldlings  still  entice. 
Could  not  allure  his  mind  to  think  of  vice ; 
For  he  said  still, '  Pleasure's  delight  it  is 
That  holdeth  man  from  heaven's  delightful 
bliss.' 

"  Temperate  he  was  in  every  deep  extreme, 
And  could  well  bridle  his  affects  with  reason. 
What  I  have  lost  in  losing  him  then  deem : 
Base  Death,  that  took  away  a  man  so  geason,^ 
That    measur'd   every  thought  by  time  and 

season  I " 
At  this  her  sighs  and  sorrows  were  so  sore. 
And  so  sho  wept,  that  she  could  speak  no 

more. 

The  complaint  0/ Bounty. 

With  open  hands,  and  mourning  locks  §  de][>end- 

ant. 
Bounty  stept  forth  to  wail  the  dead  man's  loss : 
On  her  were  Love  and  Plenty  both  attendant : 
Tears  in  her  eyes,  arms  folded  quite  across, 
Sitting  by  him  upon  a  turf  of  moss, 
She  sigh'd,  and  said,  "  Here  lies  the  knight  de- 

ceas'd, 
Whose  bounty  Bounty's  glory  much  incrcas'd. 

*  emsum]  i.  e.  judgmenta,  opinions, 
t  brlcUt]  I  0.  britdo.— Old  ed.  ••  fickle. »• 
I  ffeaion]  i.  e.  rare,  uncommon. 
S  locks]  Olded.  "lookes." 
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"  His  looks  wero  liberal,  and  in  his  faco 
Sat  frank  magnificence  with  arms  display'd : 
His  open  hands  discours'd  his  inward  grace ; 
The  poor  were  never  at  their  need  denay'd  :  * 
His  careless  scorn  of  gold  his  deeds  bcwray'd : 
And  this  he  crav'd, — *  no  longer  for  to  lire 
Than  he  had  power  and  mind  and  will  to  give.' 

'*  No  man  went  empty  from  his  frank  dispose ; 
He  was  a  purse-bearer  unto  the  poor  : 
He  well  obserf'd  the  meaning  of  this  glose,^ 
'  None  lose  reward  that  giveth  of  their  store ' : 
To  all  his  bounty  pass'd.    Ay  me,  therefore. 
That  he  should  die  ! "    With  that  she  eigh'd 

so  sore, 
And  80  she  wept,  that  she  could  speak  no  more. 

The  complaint  of  Hospitality. 

Lame  of  a  leg,  as  she  had  lost  a  limb| 
Start  t  up  kind  Hospitality  and  wept : 
She  silent  sat  a  while  and  sigh'd  by  him ; 
As  one  half-maimed,  to  this  knight  she  crept : 
At  last  about  his  neck  this  nymph  she  lept. 
And,  with  her  cornucopia  in  her  fist. 
For  very  love  his  chilly  lips  she  kiss'd. 

"  Ay  me,"  quoth  she,  "  my  love  is  lorn  by  death  ; 
My  chicfcst  stay  ia  crack'd,  and  I  am  lame  : 
He  that  his  alms  t  frankly  did  bequeath, 
And  fed  the  poor  with  store  of  food,  the  same. 
Even  he,  is  dead,  and  vaniah'd  is  his  name, 
"Whose  gates  were  open,  and  whose  alms-deed 
Supplied  the  fatherless'  and  widow  s  need. 

"  He  kept  no  Christmas-house  for  once  a  year ; 
Eacli  day  his  boards  were  fiU'd  with  lordly  fare  : 
Ho  fed  a  rout  §  of  yeomen  with  his  clieer. 
Nor  was  his  bread  and  beef  kept  in  with  care  : 
His  wine  and  beer  to  strangers  were  not  spare  ; 
And  yet  beside  to  all  that  hunger  gricv'd 
His  gates  were  ope,  and  they  wero  there  rc- 
liev'd. 

"  Well  could  the  poor  tell  where  to  fetch  their 
bread : 
As  Baucis  and  Philemon  were  y-blcst 
For  feastiDg  Jupiter  in  stranger's  stead, 
So  happy  be  his  high  immortal  rest, 
That  wa««  to  hospitality  addrcst ! 

•  drnay'tf]  i.  c.  denied. 

t  Start]  i.  o.  KUirted. 

:  alon,]  Is  here,  as  in  the  sixth  line  nf  this  stanza,  ;i 
dihsy  liable  ;— the  Hpellinj;  of  tho  old  cpy  Uing  "  almc«" 
nud  " alraLB  lit! file." 

S  rout]  i,  0,  company,  band. 


For  few  foch  live."    And  then  she  «igh*d  m 

sore, 
And  so  she  wept^  that  she  ooold  qpeak  no 

more. 

Then  Courtesy,  whose  fiuse  was  foil  of  smiloi^ 
And  Friendship,  with  her  hand  upon  her  heut^ 
And  tender  Charity,  that  lovea  no  wilee^ 
And  Clemency,  their  *  paanons  did  impwt : 
A  thousand  Virtues  there  did  stnught  iip-itart» 
And  with  their  tears  and  sighs  they  did  disdoss 
For  Hatton'a  death  their  hearts  were  fall  of  woeSi 


The  complaint  o/ Religion. 

Next^  from  the  furthest  nook  of  all  the  plaee, 
Weeping  full  sore,  there  rose  a  nymph  in  black, 
Seemly  and  sober,  with  an  angel's  face, 
And  sigh'd  as  if  her  heart-stringa  straight  ahonld 

crack: 
Her  outward  woes  bewray'd  her  inward  rack. 
A  golden  book  she  carried  in  her  hand : 
It  was  Religion  that  thus  meek  did  stand. 

Gk>d  wot,  her  garments  were  full  loosely  tnck'd, 

As  one  that  careless  was  in  some  despair; 

To  tatters  were  her  robes  and  yeatures  pluck'd; 

Her  naked  limbs  were  open  to  the  air : 

Yet,  for  all  this,  her  looks  were  blithe  and 

fair: 
And  wondering  how  Religion  grew  forloni, 
I  spied  her  robes  by  Heresy  were  torn. 

This  holy  creature  sat  her  by  this  knight. 
And  sigh'd  out  this :  ''  0,  here  he  lies^"  quotii 
she, 
"  Lifeless,  that  did  Religion's  lamp  still  light ; 
Devout  without  dissembling,  meek,  and  firee 
To  such  whoso  words  and  livings  did  agree : 
Lip-holiness  in  clergymen  +  he  could  not  brookj 
Ne  such  as  counted  gold  above  their  hock, 

"  Upright  he  liv'd  as  Holy  Writ  him  led : 
His  faith  was  not  in  ceremonies  old ; 
Nor  had  he  new-found  toys  within  bis  head; 
Ne  was  he  luke-warm,  neither  hot  nor  cold  : 
But  in  religion  he  was  constant,  bold. 
And  still  a  sworn  professdd  foe  to  all 
Whose  looks  were  smooth,  hearts  pharisaicaL 


•  thrir]  Old  cd.  "her"  (a  mUprint  for  "Ibcr-:— in  the 
next  lino  but  ono  tbo  old  od.  baa  "  And  with  tker  tearu^" 

t  Lip-holinefs  in  dcrgynai\  Qy.  "  lip-holy  derffymn  "! 
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^  The  brainsick  and  illiterate  Burmiaeni, 
That  like  to  saints  would  holy  be  in  looks. 
Of  fond  religions  fabulous  devisers, 
Who  scom'd  the  academies  and  their  books, 
And  yet  could  sin  as  others  in  close  nooks ; 
To  such  wild-headed  mates  he  was  a  foe, 
That  rent  her  robes  and  wrong'd  Religion  so. 

"  Ke  was  his  &ith  in  men's  traditions ; 
He  hated  Antichrist  and  all  his  trash : 
He  was  not  led  away  by  superstitions, 
Nor  was  he  in  religion  over-rash : 
His  hands  from  heresy  he  lov'd  to  wash. 
Then,  base  Report,  'ware  what  thy  tongue  doth 

spread: 
'Tis  sin  and  shame  for  to  belie  the  dead. 

"  Heart-holy  men  he  still  kept  at  his  table, 
Doctors  that  well  could  doom  of  Holy  Writ : 
By  them  he  knew  to  sever  faith  from  fable, 
And  how  the  text  with  judgment  for  to  hit; 
For  Pharisees  in  Moses'  choir  did  sit." 
At  this  Religion  sigh'd,  and  griev'[d]  so  sore. 
And  so  she  wept,  that  she  could  speak  no 
more. 

Primaitls]. 
Next  might  I  see  a  rout  *  of  noblemen, 
Earls,  barons,  lords,  in  mourning  weeds  attir'd : 
I  cannot  paint  their  passions  with  my  pen, 
Nor  write  so  quaintly  as  their  woes  required ; 
Their  tears  and  sighs  some  Homer's  quill  desir'd : 
But  this  I  know,  their  grief  was  for  his  death 
That  there  had  yielded  nature,  life  and  breath. 

Miliies. 
Then  came  by  soldiers  trailing  of  their  pikes : 
Like  men  dismay'd,  their  beavers  were  adown ; 
Their  warlike    hearts    his    death  with    sorrow 

strikes: 
Yea,  War  himself  was  in  a  sable  gown ; 
For  grief  you  might  perceive  his.  visage  frown  : 
And  scholars  came  by  vrith  lamenting  cries, 
I    Wetting  their  books  with  tears  fell  from  their 

eyes. 

Phhs, 

1 

i     The  common  people  they  did  throng  in  flocks, 
Dewing  their  bosoms  with  their  yeamful  f  tears ; 
Their  sighs  were  such  as  would  have  rent  the 

rocks, 
Their  faces  full  of  grief,  dismay,  and  fears : 
Their  cries  struck  pity  in  my  listening  ears, 

•  rout]  i.  e.  coin]iany,  band. 
t  ptan^ul]  i.  0.  moumAiL 


For  why  *  the  groans  are  less  at  hell's  black  gate 
Than  echo  there  did  then  reverberate. 

Some  camo  with  Bcrolls  and  papers  in  their 

hand; 
I  guess'd  them  suitors  that  did  rue  his  loss : 
Some  with  their  children  in  their  hand  did  stand; 
Some  poor  and  hungry  with  their  hands  across. 
A  thousand  there  sat  wailing  on  the  moss : 
"  0  pater  pcUnce/*'  still  they  criM  thus, 
"  Hatton  is  dead ;  what  sludl  become  of  us  ? " 

At  all  these  cries  my  heart  was  sore  amov'd, 
Which  made  me  long  to  see  the  dead  man's  face ; 
What  he  should  bo  that  was  so  dear-belov'd, 
Whose  worth  so  deep  had  won  the  people's  grace. 
As  I  came  pressing  near  unto  the  place, 
I  look'd,  and,  though  his  face  were  pale  and  wan, 
Tet  by  his  visage  did  I  know  the  man. 

No  sooner  did  I  cast  mine  eye  on  him 

But  in  his  face  there  flash'd  a  ruddy  hue ; 

And  though  before  his  looks  by  death  were  grim. 

Yet  seem'd  he  smiling  to  my  gazing  view 

(As  if,  though  dead,  my  presence  still  he  knew)  : 

Seeing  this  change  within  a  dead  man's  face, 

I  could  not  stop  my  tears,  but  wept  apace. 

I  call'd  to  mind  how  that  it  was  a  knight 
That  whilom  liv'd  in  England's  happy  soil : 
I  thought  upon  his  care  and  deep  insight 
For  country's  weal,  his  labour  and  his  toil 
He  took,  lest  that  the  English  state  might  foil; 
And  how  his  watchful  thought  from  first  had 

been 
Vow'd  to  the  honour  of  the  Maiden  Queen. 

I  coird  to  mind  again  he  was  my  friend. 
And  held  my  quiet  as  his  heart's  content : 
What  was  so  dear  for  me  he  would  not  spend  1 
Then  thought  I  straight  such  friends  are  seldom 

hentf 
Thus  still  from  love  to  love  my  himiour  went, 
That  pondering  of  his  loyalty  so  free, 
I  wept  him  dead  that  living  honour'd  mc. 

At  this  Astneo,  seeing  mo  so  sad, 
Gan  blithely  comfort  me  with  this  reply  : 
"Virgin,"  quoth  she,  "no  boot  by  tears  is  had. 
Nor  do  laments  aught  pleasure  them  that  die. 
Souls  must  have  change  from  this  mortality ; 
For,  living  long,  sin  hath  the  larger  space. 
And,  dying  well,  they  find  the  greater  grace. 


•  For  why]  i.  o.  Becaiiflc. 

t  halt]  i.  c.  laid  hold  ou,— gotten. 
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'*  And  Bith  thy  tears  bewray  thy  love,"  quoth 

she, 
"  His  soul  with  me  shall  wend  unto  the  skies : 
His  lifeless  body  I  will  leave  to  thee  ; 
Let  that  be  earth'd  and  tomb'd  in  gorgeous 

wise : 
m  place  his  ghost  among  the  hierarchies ; 
For  as  one  star  another  far  exceeds, 
So  souls  in  heaven  are  placM  by  their  deeds." 

With  that,  methought,  within  her  golden  lap, 
The  sun-bright  goddess,  smiling  with  her  eye. 
The  soul  of  Hatton  curiously  did  wrap. 
And  in  a  cloud  was  taken  up  on  high. 


Vain  dreams  are  fond  *;  but  thas  as  tlteii  dreMnt  ^ 
And  more,  methought  I  heard  the  angols  moigt 
An  alleluia  for  to  welcome  hinL 

As  thus  ascendant  t  fair  Astrsea  flew. 
The  nobles,  commons,  yea,  and  every  wi^t 
That  living  in  his  life-time  Hatton  knew. 
Did  deep  lament  the  loss  of  that  good  knights 
But  when  Astrsea  was  quite  out  of  sights 
For  grief  the  people  shouted  such  a  scream 
That  I  awoke  and  start  out  of  my  dream. 

«  fond]  i.  e.  foolish,  idlo. 

t  *ifv]  Qy*  "hjma**  (though  the  next  line  andswttk 
**him")t 
t  atc€ndant]  Olded.  "attendant" 
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MISCELLANEOUS    POEMS. 


FBOM 

MORANDO,  THE  TRITAMERON  OF  LOYE. 

(Ed.  1687.) 

■    •     ■ 

THE  DESCaRIPTION  OF  SILVESTRO'S 

LADY. 

HiB  stAture  like  the  tall  straight  cedar-trees 
Whose  stately  bulks  do  fame  th*  Arabian  groYCS ; 
A  pace  like  princely  Juno  when  she  bray'd 
The  Queen  of  Love  'fore  Paris  in  the  vale ; 
A  firont  beset  with  love  and  courtesy ; 
A  fiusa  like  modest  Pallas  when  she  blush'd 
A  seely  shepherd  should  be  beauty's  judge ; 
A  lip  sweet  ruby-red,  grao'd  with  delight; 
A  cheek  wherein  for  interchange  of  hue 
A  wrangling  strife  'twixt  lily  and  the  rose ; 
Her  eyes  two  twinckling*  stars  in  winter-nights 
When  chilling  frost  doth  clear  the  azur'd  sky ; 
Her  hair  of  golden  hue  doth  dim  the  beams 
That  proud  Apollo  giveth  from  his  coach ; 
The  Qnidian  doyes,  whoso  white  and   snowy 

pens 
Do  stain  the  sHveiHitreaming  ivory, 
May  not  compare  with  those  two  moving  hills 
Which,  topp'df  with  pretty  teats,  discover  down 

a  vale 
Wlierein  the  Qod  of  Love  may  deign  to  sleep  ; 
A  foot  like  Thetis  when  she  tripp'd  the  sands 
To  steal  Neptunus'  favour  with  her  t  steps ; 
In  fine,§  a  piece,  despite  of  beauty,  fram'd 
To  showVhat  Nature's  lineage  could  afford. 


•  CaniurUiny]  The4to.  "Unckling.'* 
t  TFkicK,  topp'd,  fto.]  Qy.  did  Greono  intend  an  Alox- 
andrina  here,  or  is  tlie  lino  corrupted  T 


XeptunuM* ....  htr]  The  4to.  "  Noptunes . 


his." 


f  Jn  Jlne]  Not  in  the  4to. ;  but  found  in  the  alteration 
of  thcee  TerMS  apud  our  author's  FarewU  to  Folly :  see 
post,  pw  809,  first  ooU 


Lr: 


LACENA'S  BmDLE. 

The  man  whose  method  hangeth  by  the  moon, 

And  rules  his  diet  by  geometry ; 
Whose   restless  mind  rips  up  his  mother's 
breast. 

To  part  her  bowels  for  his  family ; 
And  fetcheth  Pluto's  glee  in  from  the  g^raas 

By  careless  cutting  of  a  goddess'  gifts ; 
That  throws  his  gotten  labour  to  the  earth. 

As  trusting  to  content  for  others'  shifts; 
Tis  he,  good  sir,  that  Saturn  best  did  please 
When  golden  world  set  worldlings  all  at  ease ; 
Hii  name  is  Person,  and  his  progeny, 
Now  tell  me,  of  what  ancient  pedigree  ? 


VERSES 

UNDEB  THB  FICTUBE  OV  VOBTUBB. 

The  fickle  seat  whereon  proud  Fortune  sits, 

The  restless  globe  whereon  the  Fury  stands. 
Bewrays  her  fond  and  far  inconstant  fits ; 

The  fruitful  horn  she  handloth  in  her  hands 
Bids  all  beware  to  fear  her  flattering  smilesi 
That   giveth    most   when   most   she   meanoth 

guiles; 
The  wheel  that,  turning,  never  taketh  rest. 

The  top  whereof  fond  worldlings  count  their 
bliss. 
Within  a  minute  makes  a  black  exchange. 

And  then  the  vile  *  and  lowest  better  is : 
Which  emblem  tells  us  the  inconstant  state 
Of  such  as  trust  to  Fortune  or  to  Fate. 


•  vik]  The  4to.  "  vild  ":  but  see  note  t,  p.  187,  sec.  col. 
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FBOK 

MENAPHON. 

(Ed.  15S>,  cohfukd  «m  Ed.  leiB.) 

APOLLO'S  OKACLE. 
Wimr  Neptnno,  riding  on  ttie  southsm  tvu, 

Shall  from  the  bosom  of  bia  lemau  ■  yield 
Th'  ArcadtM)  nontler,  men  and  gods  to  pleus, 

Flint;  in  pride  bIikU  mwcb  unidBt  tUa  field ; 
Dead  men  thM  war,  and  unborn  babei  shall 

And  with  their  falchion*  hew  tbeir  foemen  down. 

AVhan  Iambi  have  lion*  for  tbelr  surest  guide, 
Aud  ]>liiiii]ts  reat  upon  tU'  Arcadian  Lilla, 

"WliHU  ewelJlu^  teas  havd  neither  ebb  nor  tido, 
When  equal  benke  the  oceui-margin  filla ; 

Then  look,  ArcmliimE,  fur  a  Imppj  Lime, 

And  aweet  content  within  your  troubled  clime. 


MENAPHON'S  SONG. 
SOMB  aa;  Lots, 
Foolish  LoTe, 

Doth  role  and  govern  all  the  goda : 
I  »«j  Lotc, 

iDCOllBlllIlt  LOTO, 

Seta  in<>n's  senBoa  far  at  odds. 
Sin»Qtli.faf'a+Lov8, 

Is  sweetest  sweet  that  men  con  hare : 
I  say  LoTO, 

Makes  virtue  yield  as  beanty'a  ahiTe : 
A  bitter  aweot,  a  folly  worst  of  MI, 
That  forceth  wisdom  to  be  folly's  tbntU. 

Love  is  sweet : 
TThereiQ  sweet ! 

In  fudiug  pleasures  tbst  do  pain. 
Beauty  sweet ; 
la  that  sweet, 

That  jieldetb  Borrow  for  a  gdn  I 
If  Love's  aweot, 
]k'r«n  sivtt 

That  miotttes'  joys  are  monthly  woes : 
Tia  not  sweet, 
That  is  sweet 

Nowhere  but  whero  repentatiee  grows. 
Then  love  who  list,  if  beuiutylia  so  sour; 
Labour  for  me,  Lovo  rest  in  priiice's  bowor. 


t  Smoolh-fac-il]  B 


SEPHESTIA'S  SONG)  TO  HEB  CHILD. 
Wbbp  not,  my  wanton,  amila  upon  my  knee;        I 
When  thou  art  old  tbero's  grief  enougli  for  thM; 

Mother's  wag,  protty  boy, 

Fathet's  torrow,  father'a  joy ; 

Wliea  thy  father  firat  did  Ma 

Such  B  buy  by  him  and  m^ 

lie  Ha9  glad.  I  w*«  woe ; 

I'urtuce  cbimgid  mads  him  bo. 

When  be  lert  liia  pretty  boy. 

Last  hi*  sorrow,  fttat  his  joy. 

Weep  not,  my  wanton,  amile  upon  my  fcnea ; 

When  thou  art  old  tbcrt'a  grief  OQOugb  for  thw. 
StreiLoin?  teara  that  never  alint. 
Like  pearl-drops  from  a  iliot, 
ftU  by  oCiurse  from  Ilia  eyea. 
That  one  another's  place  •upptiva; 
Thus  lie  griev'd  in  every  part,  : 

Teara  of  blood  fell  from  hia  heart. 
When  he  left  liU  pretty  boy,  . 

Fathei''s  sorrow,  Other's  joy. 

Weep  not^  my  wanton,  amile  upon  my  knea ;  | 

When  thou  art  old  there's  grief  enou|fa  for  Ui««i  I 
The  wuiton  amil'd,  father  wept, 

llolhor  cried,  baby  lept ;  I 

Morolic  -crow' d,  mora  ws  died,  . 

lialuro  couU  not  sorrow  tide  :  | 

Ho  muHt  go,  lie  must  Visa  r 

Child  aud  mother  baby  bles^  | 
Fur  bo  left  liia  pretty  boy. 

Father's  lurroH',  father'a  joy.  | 

Weep  out,  my  wuiitnc,  Bmite  upon  my  knea;  i 

When  thou  ait  old  thcre'a  grief  enough  far  tliee.  ' 


MENAPBON'S  RODNDELAY.  | 

Wben  tender  owea,*  brought  homo  with  «veniii| 

Wood  to  their  fold^  i 

Aud  to  their  bolda 
The  ■Bb^pbtrdii  trudga  when  light  of  d^  ia  doDe,  i 

Tho  eagle,  Jove's  fair  bird,  did  perch ;    <  I 

There  rostclht  he:  I 

A  little  fly  liis  harbour  tlicn  did  aewch. 


I 
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lid  presume,  though  others  laugh'd  thereat, 
rch  whereas  *  the  princely  eagle  sat. 

igle  frown'd,  and  shook  hisf  royal  wings. 

And  charg'd  the  fly 

From  thence  to  hie : 
,  in  haste  the  little  creature  flings, 

Yet  seeks  again, 
il,  to  perk  him  by  the  eagle's  side  : 

With  moody  vein, 
>eedy  post  of  Qanymode  replied, 
al,  avaunt,  or  with  my  wings  you  die : 
.  an  eagle  seat  him  with  a  fly  1 " 

Y  crav'd  pity,  still  the  eagle  frown'd : 

The  silly  fly. 

Ready  to  die, 
.c'd,  displac'd,  fell  grovelling  to  the  ground : 

The  eagle  saw, 
rith  a  royal  mind  said  to  the  fly, 

'*  Be  not  in  awe, 
1  by  me  the  meanest  creature  die ; 
scat  thee  horc."    The  joyful  fly  up  flings, 
at  safe-sliadow'd  with  the  eagle's  wings. 


RON'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  SAMELA. 

to  Diana  in  her  summer-weed, 

rith  a  crimson  robe  of  brightest  dye, 

Qoes  fair  Samela; 
r  than  be  the  flocks  that  straggling  feed, 
wash'd  by  Arethusa  Fount  %  they  lie. 

Is  fair  Samela ; 
r  Aurora  in  her  morning-grey, 
1  with  the  ruddy  glister  of  her  love, 

Is  fair  Samela ; 
ovely  Thetis  on  a  calmM  day, 
as  her  brightness  Neptune's  fancy  move, 

Shines  fair  Samela; 
ressGS  gold,  her  eyes  like  glassy  streams, 
3eth  are  pearl,  the  breasts  are  ivory 

Of  fair  Samela ; 
beeks,  like  rose  and  lily,  yield  forth  gleams, 
rows  bright  arches  fram'd  of  ebony : 

Thus  fair  Samela 
:h  fair  Venus  in  her  bravest  hue, 
imo  in  the  show  of  majesty, 

For  she's  Samela ; 
in  wit,  all  three,  if  you  well  view, 
sauty,  wit,  and  matchless  dignity, 

Yield  to  Samela. 


rmu]  i.  e.  where. 

J  The4to.  ofl5S9"her." 

imt]  Walker's  correction  {Crit.  Exam,  of  Hit  text  (^ 

Kare,  d:r.,  ii.  263).— Both  4tos.  "fiiiDt." 


DORON's  Jia. 

Thbouoh  the  shrubs  as  I  can*  crack 
For  my  lambs,  little  ones, 
'Mongst  many  pretty  ones. 
Nymphs  I  mean,  whoso  haur  was  black 

As  the  crow ; 
Like  the  snow 
Her  face  and  brows  shin'd,  I  ween ; 
I  saw  a  little  one, 
A  bonny  pretty  onoi 
As  bright,  buxom,  and  as  sheen. 

As  was  she 
On  her  knee 
That  luU'd  the  god  whoso  arrow  f  warms 
Such  merry  little  ones. 
Such  fair-fac'd  pretty  ones, 
As  dally  in  love's  chiefest  harms  : 
Such  was  mine. 
Whose  grey  eyno 
Made  me  love.    I  gan  to  woo 
This  sweet  little  one. 
This  bonny  pretty  one ; 
I  woo'd  hard  a  day  or  two. 

Till  sho  bade 
"  Be  not  sad, 
Woo  no  more,  I  am  thine  own. 
Thy  dearest  little  one. 
Thy  truest  pretty  one  " : 
Thus  was  fisdth  and  firm  love  shown. 
As  behoves 
Shepherds'  loves. 


MELICERTUS'  DESCRIPTION  OF  HIS 
MISTRESa 

Tune  on,  my  pipe,  the  praises  of  my  love. 
And,  midst  thy  oaten  harmony,  recount 
How  fair  she  is  that  makes  thy  music  mount. 

And  every  string  of  thy  heart's  harp  to  move. 

Shall  I  compare  her  form  unto  the  sphere 
Whence  sun-bright  Venus  vaunts  her  silver 

shine  1 
Ah,  more  than  that  by  just  compare  is  thine. 

Whose  crystal  looks  the  cloudy  heavens  do  clear ! 

How  oft  have  I  descending  Titan  seen 
His  burning  locks  couch  in  the  sea-queen's  lap, 
And  beauteous  Thetis  his  rod  body  wrap 

In  watery  robe?",  as  he  her  lord  had  been  ! 

*  eavi]  Which  iu  my  former  odition  I  hasUly  altered 
to  "  'gan  ", — is  often  used  by  our  early  writers  for  gon  or 
b<yan  .*  Bee  Richardson's  Diet,  in  v. 

t  amnB]  Both  4tos.  **  arrowes." 
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Whenas  my  nymph,  impatient  of  the  nighty 
Bade  bright  Astnsus*  with  his  train  give  place, 
Whiles  she  led  forth  the  day  with  her  fair  face, 

And  lent  each  star  a  more  than  Delian  light. 

Not  Jove  or  Nature,  should  they  both  agree 
To  make  a  wonuui  of  the  firmament, 
Of  his  miz'd  purity  could  not  invent 

A  sky-born  form  t  so  beautiful  as  she. 


MELICERTUS*  MADRIGAL. 

What  are  my  sheep  without  their  wonted  food  ? 
What  is  my  life  except  I  gain  my  love  ? 
My  sheep  consume  and  faint  for  want  of  blood. 
My  life  is  lost  unless  I  grace  approve : 

No  flower  that  sapless  thrives, 

No  turtle  without  fere.:^ 

The  day  without  the  sun  doth  lour  for  woe, 
Then  woe  mine  eyes,  unless  they  beauty  see ; 
My  sun  Samola's  eyes,  by  whom  I  know 
Wherein  delight  consists,  where  pleasures  be  : 

Naught  more  the  heart  revives 

Than  to  embrace  his  dear. 

The  stars  from  earthly  humours  gain  their  light. 
Our  humours  by  their  light  possess  their  power ; 
Samela's  eyes,  fed  by  my  weeping  sight, 
Infuse  §  my  pain  or  joys  by  smile  or  lour : 

So  wends  the  source  of  love ; 

It  feeds,  it  fails,  it  ends. 

Kind  looks,  clear  to  your  joy  behold  her  eyes. 
Admire  her  heart,  desire  to  taste  her  kisses ; 
In  them  the  heaven  of  joy  and  solace  lies, 
Without  them  every  hope  his  succour  misses  : 

0,  how  I  love  to  prove 

Whereto  this  solace  tends  i 


MENAPHON'S  SONG  IN  HIS  BED. 

You  restless  cares,  companions  of  the  night, 
That  wrap  my  joys  in  folds  of  e^idlcss  woes. 
Tire !]  on  my  heart,  and  wound  it  with  your  spite, 
Since  love  and  fortune  prove  my  equal  foes  : 

•  Attraui]  The  father  of  the  primeval  stars:  vido 
Aratiis,  *AIN.  9S  ;  and  compare  Marlowe's  Dido,  — 
Work-t,  p.  252,  ed.  Dyce,  1858. 

t  A  tky-hom  form,  drc]  The  Rev.  J.  Jlitford  (Gent.  Mag. 
for  March  1833,  p.  218)  remarks  that  this  pa8sa:^c  Is  bor- 
rowed, with  some  alterations,  by  the  author  of  TU< 
Thracian  Woiidcr,  a  play  falsely  ascribed  to  Webster  (6C<3 
Webster's  Workit,  iv.  211,  od.  Dyeo,  1830);  and  that  Col- 
lins {Ode  to  Mary)  has  adopted  from  our  text  the 
expression  "Gentlest of «i-y-6am/orwi^"  &c. 

X  fcrt\  i.  e.  mate. 

\  ln/iis€]  The  4to.  of  1589  "  Insues  " :  that  of  1010  "  In- 
fudca."  U  Tin]  i.e.  prey. 


soxa. 

Fair  fields,  proud  Flora's  vaunt,  why  is't  you 

Whenas  I  languish  ?  [snule 

You  golden  meads,  why  strive  you  to  beguile 

My  weeping  anguish  1 
I  live  to  sorrow,  you  to  pleasure  spring : 

Why  do  you  spring  thus  f 
What,  will  not  Boreas,  tempest's  wrathful  king. 

Take  some  pity  on  ua. 
And  send  forth  winter  in  her  rusty  weed. 

To  wail  t  my  bemoaninga,  t 
Whiles  I  dislress'd  do  tune  my  countiy-reed 

Unto  my  groaningrg  1 
But  heaven,  and  earth,  time,  place;,  and  every 

Have  with  her  conspir'd    [power 
To  turn  my  blissful  sweets  to  baleful  bout. 

Since  fond  I  desir'd 


Farewell  my  hopes,  fiurewell  my  happy  d^; 
Welcome  sweet  grie^  the  subjoot  of  my  hjt. 

Mourn  heavens,  mourn  earth ;  your  shepherd  it 
forlorn ;  [bower; 

Mourn  times  and  hours,  slnoe  bale  inTades  my 
Curse  every  tongue  the  place  where  I  was  bom,     ! 
Curse  every  thought  the  life  which  makes  me  | 
lour: 
Farewell  my  hopes,  farewell  my  happy  days; 
Welcome  sweet  grie^  the  subject  of  my  lays. 

Was  I  not  free  ?  was  I  not  fancy's  aim  f 
Fram'd  not  desire  my  fsuoe  to  front  disdain ! 
I  was ;  she  did ;  but  now  one  silly  maim 
Makes  me  to  droop,  as  he  whom  love  hath  slain  : 
Farewell  my  hopes,  &rewell  my  happy  days ;  ■ 
Welcome  sweet  grie(  the  sabject  of  my  laya  ' 

Yet  drooping,  and  yet  living  to  this  death, 
I  sigh,  I  sue  for  pity  at  her  shrine. 
Whose  fiery  eyes  exhale  my  vital  breath. 
And  make  my  flocks  with  parching  heat  to  june : 

Farewell  my  hopes,  farewell  my  happy  dap ; 

Welcome  sweet  grief,  the  subject  of  my  kys. 

Fade  they,  die  I :  long  may  she  live  to  bliss. 
That  feeds  •  a  wanton  fire  with  fuel  of  her  form. 
And  makes  perpetual  summer  where  she  is ; 
Whiles  I  do  cry,  o'ertook  with  envy's  storm, 

"Farewell  my  hopes,   farewell   my  happy 
days; 

Welcome  sweet  grief,  the  subject  of  my  lays." 


1 


•  Thatfetdf,  Ac.]  See  note  t,  p.  2W,  first  ooL 
t  vail]  The4to.  ofl5S9  "waite." 
X  b<moaning$\  Qy.  '*  moanings  "? 
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The  heaven  whereto  my  thoughts  may  not  aspire. 

Ay  me,  unhappy  ! 
It  was  my  fault  t'  embrace  my  bane,  the  fire 

That  forceth  me  die. 
Mine  be  the  pain,  but  her  s  the  cruel  cause 

Of  this  strange  torment ; 
Wherefore  no  time  my  banning  prayers  shall 
pause 

Till  proud  she  repent. 


MENAPHONS  ECLOGUE. 

Too  weak  the  wit,  too  slender  is  the  brain. 
That  means  to  mark  the  power  and  worth  of  love ; 
Kot  one  that  lives,  except  he  hap  to  prove. 
Can  tell  the  sweet,  or  tell  the  secret  pain. 

Yet  I  that  have  been  prentice  to  the  grief, 
Like  to  the  cunning  sea-man,  from  afar, 
By  guess  will  take  *  the  beauty  of  that  star 
Whose  influence  munt  yield  me  chief  relief. 

Yon  censors  of  the  glory  of  my  dear, 
With  reverence  and  lowly  bent  of  knee, 
Attend  and  mark  what  her  perfections  be ; 
For  in  my  words  my  fancies  shall  appear. 

Her  locks  are  plighted  Uke  the  fleece  of  wool 
That  Jason  with  his  Grecian  mates  achiev'd  ;  f 
As  pore  as  gold,  yet  not  from  gold  deriv'd ; 
Ab  full  of  sweets  as  sweet  of  sweets  is  full. 

Her  brows  are  pretty  tables  of  conceit, 
Where  Love  his  records  of  delight  doth  quote ; 
On  them  her  dallying  locks  do  daily  float, 
As  Love  full  oft  doth  feed  upon  the  bait 

Her  eyes,  fair  eyes,  like  to  the  purest  lights 
That  animate  the  sun  or  cheer  the  day  ,* 
In  whom  the  shining  sunbeams  brightly  play, 
Whiles  Fancy  doth  on  them  divine  delights. 

Her  cheeks  like  ripen*d  lilies  steep'd  in  wine. 
Or  fair  pomegranate-kernels  wash'd  in  milk. 
Or  snow-white  threads  in  nets  of  crimson  silk, 
Or  gorgeous  clouds  upon  the  sun*s  decliue. 

•  taix]  The4to.  of  1689  "talke." 

t  Her  tork$  art  plighted  like  theJUere  ofvool 

That  Ja$on  with  hii  Orteian  mateti  achiev'd] — plighted, 
L  e.  plaited,  braided. — It  is  jvomible  that  Shakespeare 
jTOoUeeied  these  lines  when  he  wrote  tho  following ; 
'*  Her  sunuy  locks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece ; 
Which  makes  her  seat  of  Belmont  Colcbos'  strand, 
AikI  many  Jasons  cnme  in  quest  of  her.  ** 

The  Merchant  qf  Venice,  act  i.  sc.  1. 


Her  lips  are  roses  over-wash'd  with  dew. 

Or  like  the  purple  of  Narcissus'  flower ; 

No  frost  their  fair,*  no  wind  doth  waste  their 

power. 
But  by  her  breath  her  beauties  do  renew. 

Her  crystal  chin  like  to  the  purest  mould 
Enchas'd  with  dainty  daisies  soft  and  white. 
Where  Fancy's  fair  pavilion  once  is  pight,t 
Whereas  embrac'd  his  beauties  he  doth  hold. 

Her  neck  like  to  an  ivory  shining  tower, 
liVherethrough  with  azure  veins  sweet    nectar 

runs, 
Or  like  the  down  of  swans  where  Senesse  wons,^ 
Or  like  delight  that  doth  itself  devour. 

Her  paps  are  like  fair  apples  in  the  prime. 

As  round  as  orient  pearls,  as  soft  as  down ; 

They  never  vail§  their  fair  through  winter's 
frown. 

But  from  their  sweets  Love  sucks  ||  his  summer- 
time. 

Her  body  Beauty's  best-esteemed  bower, 
Delicious,  comely,  dainty,  without  stain  ,* 
The  thought  whereof  (not  touch)  hath  wrought 

my  pain ; 
Whose  fair  all  fair  and  beauties  doth  devour. 

Her  maiden  mount,  the  dwelling-house  of  Plea- 
sure ; 
Not  like,  for  why  %  no  like  surpasseth  wonder : 
0,  blest  is  he  may  bring  such  beauties  under. 
Or  search  by  suit  the  secrets  of  that  treasure  1 

Devoured  in  tliought,  how  wanders  my  device  ! 
What  rests  behind  I  most  divine  upon : 
Who  talks  the  best  can  say  but  "  Fairer  none  " ; 
Few  words  well-couch'd  do  most  content  the 
wise. 

All  you  that  hear,  let  not  my  silly  style 
Condemn  my  zeal ;  for  what  my  tongue  should 

Bay 
Serves  to  enforce  my  thoughts  to  seek  the  way 
Whereby  my  woes  and  cares  I  do  beguile. 

•  /air]  i.  e.  beauty. 

♦  pight]  i.  0.  pitched, 
t  won*]  i.  e.  dwells. 

f  rai7J  i.  e.  lower,  let  fa11,~diminiah. 
II  $uelc$]  Both  4t08.  ^'suck'd.** 
%  /or  why]  i.  e.  because. 

u 
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Seld  spcaketh  Love,  but  aighs  bis  *  secret  pains ; 
Teon  are  bis  trucbmen,t  words  do  make  bim 

tremble : 
How  sweet  is  Love  to  them  that  can  dissemble 
In  thoughts  aud  looks  till  they  have  reaped  the 

gains  I 

All  lonely  I  complain, t  and  what  I  say 
I  tbiuk,  yet  what  I  thiuk  tongue  cannot  tell : 
Sweet  censors,  take  my  silly  worst  for  well ; 
Hy  faith  is  firm,  though  homely  be  my  lay. 


MELICCRTUS'  ECLOGUE. 

What  need  compare  where  sweet  exceeds  com- 
pare? 

Who  draws  bis  thoughts  of  Love  from  senseless 
things. 

Their  pomp  and  greatest  glories  doth  impair, 

Aud  mounts  Love's  heaven  witli  over-laden  wings. 

Stones,  herbs,  and  flowers,  the  foolish  spoils  of 

earth. 
Floods,  metals,  colours,  dalliance  of  the  eye; 
These  show  conceit  is  stain 'd  with  too  much 

dearth, 
Such  abstract  fond  compares  make  cunning  die. 

But  he  that  bath  the  feeling  taste  of  Love 
Derives  his  essence  from  no  earthly  toy ; 
A  weak  conceit  his  power  cannot  approve, 
For  earthly  thoughts  are  subject  to  annoy. 

Be  whist,  be  still,  bo  silent,  censors,  now : 
My  fellow-swain  has  told  a  pretty  tale. 
Which  modern  poets  may  perhaps  allow. 
Yet  I  condemn  the  terms,  for  they  are  stale. 

Apollo,  when  my  mistress  first  was  born, 
Cut  off  his  locks,  and  left  them  on  her  head. 
And  said, "  I  plant  these  wires  in  Nature *8  Bcoru, 
Whoso  beauties  shall  appear  when  time  is  dead." 

From  forth  the  crystal  heaven  when  she  was  made, 
The  purity  thereof  did  taint  §  her  brow, 
On  which  the  glistering  sun  that  sought  the  shade 
Qau  set,  and  there  his  glories  doth  avow. 

Those  eyes,  fair  eyes,  too  fair  to  be  describ'd, 
Were  those  that  erst  the  chaos  did  reform  ; 
To  whom  the  heavens  their  beauties  have  ascribM, 
That  fashion  life  in  man,  in  beast,  in  worm. 


col. 


•  hu]  Both4to8.  "her." 

t  truehmen]  i.  e.  interprotors. 

t  complain]  Both  4tos.  "am  plaine." 

§  taint]  BquiTalcnt  to  "tirU:*'  se«  note  J,  p.  154,  first 


When  first  her  fair  delicious  cheeks  were  wron^^ 
Aurora  broui^ht  her  blush,  the  moon  her  white; 
Both  80  combined  as  pass^  Nature's  thought^ 
Compil'd  those  pretty  orba  of  sweet  delight. 

When  Love  and  Nature  once  were  proad  with 

pky, 
From  both  their  lips  her  lips  the  corsl  drew ; 
On  them  doth  Fancy  sleep,  and  eyery  day 
Doth  swallow  joy,  such  sweet  delights  to  view. 

Whilom  while  Venus'  son  did  seek  a  bower 
To  sport  with  Psyche,  his  deairM  dear. 
Ho  chose  her  chin,  aud  from  that  happy  Btowrc* 
lie  never  stints  in  glory  to  appear. 

Desires  and  Joys,  that  long  had  serrM  Love, 
Besought  a  hold  where  pretty  eyes  might  woo 

them : 
Love  made  her  neck,  aud  for  their  best  behove 
Uath  shut  them  there,  whence  no  man  can  undo 

them. 

Once  Venus  dream*d  upon  two  pretty  things, 
Her  thoughts  they  weref    affection's   chiefeek 

nests; 
She  suck'd,  and  sigh'd,  and  bath*d  her  in  the 

springs. 
And  when  she  wak*d,  they  were  my  miitrefli' 

breasts. 

Once  Cupid  sought  a  bold  to  couch  his  kisseo, 
Aud  found  the  body  of  my  best-beloved, 
VVhcrein  he  clos'd  the  beauty  of  his  blisses, 
Aud  from  that  bower  can  never  be  remoVd. 

The  Graces  erst,  when  Acidalian  springs 
Were  waxen  dr}',  perhaps  did  find  her  fountain 
Within  the  vale  of  bliss,  where  Cupid's  wings 
Do  shield  the  nectar  fleeting  from  the  mountain. 

No  more,  fond  man :  things  infinite,  I  see. 
Brook  no  dimension ;  hell  a  foolish  speech ; 
For  endless  things  may  never  talked  be ; 
Then  let  me  live  to  honour  and  beseech. 


I 


*  gtovre]  lu  old  poetry  froiiueutly  signifies  tainiilt» 
disorder,  battle,  Ac. :  but  hero  it  moana— time,  moment : 
tin  intcqiretation  of  the  word  which  is  not  given  in  aay 
dictionary  or  glossary  I  have  ever  met  with.  Oamrei* 
Lodgo ; 

"  Whoso  diro  disdaino  (the  gctd  that  kindlea  Ioa», 
Aud  makes  impressions  straungly  from  alxme, 
Hisliicing)  stroke  with  fancie  at  that  ttOKer.'* 

Forboniwt  and  Prisceria,  1584.  SIg.  1 1 

t  Htr  thoughts  they  vtsrt,  &c.]   Walker  {Skakttfaan'i 

Verfifcation^    &c.,  p.  285),  After  quoting  examples  of 

'*  methiiufffu"  and  **  mdhought^**  from  our  early  poeti^ 

bids  us  "  so  under&taud  Qreeuo  "  in  the  present  line. 
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Sweet  Nature's  pomp,  if  my  deficient  phrase 
Hath  Btain'd  thy  glories  by  too  little  skill. 
Yield  pardon,  though  mine  eye,  that  long  did  gaze, 
Hath  left  no  better  pattern  to  my  quill. 

I  will  no  more,  no  more  will  I  detain 
Your  listening  ears  with  dalliance  of  my  tongue ; 
I  speak  my  joys,  but  yet  conceal  my  pain, 
My  pain  too  old,  although  my  years  be  young. 


BORON'S  ECLOGUE,  JOINED  WITH 
CARMELA'S. 

DOROK. 

Sit  down,  Carmela ;  here  are  cobs*  for  kings, 
Sloes  black  as  jet  or  like  my  Christmas  shoes. 
Sweet  cider  which  my  leathern  bottle  brings ; 
Sit  down,  Carmela,  lot  mo  kiss  thy  toes. 

OARMELA. 

Ah  Doron  !  ah  my  heart !  thou  art  as  white 

As  is  my  mother's  calf  or  brindod  cow ; 

Thine  eyes  are  like  the  glow-worms  f  in  the 

night ; 
Thine  hairs  resemble  thickoat  of  tho  snow. 

The  lines  within  thy  face  are  deep  and  clear 
Like  to  the  furrows  of  my  father's  wain ; 
The  t  sweat  upon  thy  face  doth  oft  appear 
Like  to  my  mother's  fat  and  kitchen-gain. 

Ah,  leave  my  toe,  and  kiss  my  lips,  my  love  1 
My  lips  are  thine,  for  I  have  given  them  thee  ;  $ 
Within  thy  cap  'tis  thou  shalt  wear  my  glove ; 
At  foot-ball  sport  thou  shalt  my  champion  be. 

DOROX. 

Carmela  dear,  even  as  the  golden  ball 
That  Venus  got,  such  are  thy  goodly  eyes ; 
When  cherries'  juice  is  jumbled  therewithal. 
Thy  breath  is  like  the  steam  of  apple-pies. 

Thy  lips  resemble  two  cuctimbers  fair ; 
Thy  teeth  like  to  the  tusks  of  fattest  swine ; 
Thy  speech  is  like  the  thunder  in  the  air : 
Would  Qod,  thy  toes,  thy  lips,  and  all  were  mine! 


*  eob$]  DoM  this  word  mean  hero  cob-a])pIeB?  or  cob- 
nntsT  or  tho  loaves  called  co(m?— Both  4io8.  "  eubbs." 

t  giaw-wormti]  Both4to«.  "  slow-icomu. ' 

t  Tkt]  Both4to«.  "Thy." 

f  Ifjf  Kpi  are  thhu,  for  I  Aare  given  Aem  thee]  Tho  4to. 
of  1660  ;  "  Hjy  lipptt  and  thine,  for  I  hav€  giuen  It  tkeeV 


CARMELA. 

Doron^  what  thing  doth  move  this  wishing  grief  ? 


*m: 


DOROV. 

Tis  Love,  Carmela,  ah,  'tis  cruel  Love  1 
That,  like  a  slave  and  caitiff  villain-thief. 
Hath  cut  my  throat  of  joy  for  thy  behove. 

CARMELA. 

Where  was  he  bom  1 

DORON. 

In  faith,  I  know  not  where; 
But  I  have  hoard  *  much  talking  of  his  dart : 
Ay  me,  poor  man  !  with  many  a  tramplingf  tear 
I  feel  him  woujid  the  fore-horse  X  of  my  heart 

What,  do  I  love  ?  0,  no,  I  do  but  talk  : 
What,  shall  I  die  for  love  1  0,  no,  not  so  : 
What,  am  I  dead  ?  0,  no,  my  tongue  doth  walk : 
Come,  kiss,  Carmela,  and  confound  my  woe. 

OARMELA. 

Even  with  this  kiss,  as  once  my  father  did, 
I  seal  the  sweet  indentures  of  delight : 
Before  I  break  my  vow  the  gods  forbid. 
No,  not  by  day,  nor  yet  by  darksome  night 

DORON. 

Even  with  this  garland  made  of  hollyhocks 
I  cross  thy  brows  from  every  shepherd's  kiss : 
Heigh-ho,  how  glad  am  I  to  touch  thy  locks  1 
My  frolic  heart  even  now  a  freeman  is. 

OARMELA. 

I  thank  you,  Doron,  and  will  think  on  you; 
I  love  you,  Doron,  and  will  wink  on  you. 
I  seal  your  charter-patent  with  my  thumbs : 
Como,  kiss  and  part,  for  fear  my  mother  comes. 


SONNETTO. 

What  thing  is  Love  1  It  is  a  power  divine 
That  reigns  in  us,  or  else  a  wreakful  law 
That  dooms  our  minds  to  beauty  to  incline : 
It  is  a  star  whose  influence  doth  draw 

Our  hearts  to  Love,  dissembling  of  his  might 
Till  he  be  master  of  our  hearts  and  sight 


•  heard]  The  4to.  of  1M9  "  had." 

t  trampUng]  The  4to.  of  1616  '*  trickling.' 

X  fore-hoTk\  Both  4too.  "foroheaioo." 

u  S 
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LoTe  is  a  diioord,  and  a  strange  divorce 
Betwixt  oar  aense  and  reason,  by  whose  power, 
Ab  mad  with  reason,  we  admit  that  forco 
Which  wit  or  labour  never  may  devour : 

It  is  a  will  that  brooketh  no  consent ; 

It  would  refuse,  yet  never  may  repent. 

Love's  a  desire  which,  for  to  wait  a  time. 
Doth  lose  an  age  of  years,  and  eo  doth  pass, 
As  doth  the  shadow,  8ever*d  from  his  prime. 
Seeming  as  though  it  were,  yet  never  was ; 
Leaving  behind  nought  but  rcpcntaut 

thoughts 
Of  days  ill-spent,  for  that  which  profits 
noughts. 

It's  now  a  peace,  and  then  a  sudden  war; 

A  hope  consum'd  before  it  is  conceivM; 

At  hand  it  fears,  and  menaceth  afar ; 

And  he  that  gains  is  most  of  all  deceiv*d  : 
It  is  a  secret  hidden  and  not  known. 
Which  one  may  better  feel  than  write  upon. 


FROM 

PERIMEDES,  THE  BLACKSMITH. 

(15B8.) 


MADRIGAL. 
The  swans,  whose  pens  as  white  as  ivory. 
Eclipsing  fair  Endymion's  silver  love. 
Floating  like  snow  down  by  the  banks  of  Po, 
Ne'er  tun'd  their  notes,  like  Leda  once  forlorn. 
With  more  despairing  sorts  of  madrigals, 
Than  I,  whom  wanton  Love  hath  with  his  gad 
Prick'd  to  the  core*  of  deep  and  restless  thoughts. 
The  frolic  youngsters  Bacchus'  liquor  mads 
Run  not  about  the  wood[s]  of  Thessaly 
With  more  enchanted  fit^  of  lunacy 
Than  I,  whom  Love,  whom  sweet  and  bitter  Love 
Fires,  infects  with  sundry  passions ; 
Now  lorn  with  liking  over-much  my  love, 
Froaen  with  fearing  if  I  step  too  far, 
Fir6d  with  gazing  at  such  glimmering  stars 
As,  stealing  light  from  Phoebus'  brightest  rays, 
Sparkle  and  sot  a  flame  within  my  breast. 
Rest,  restless  Love ;  fond  baby,  be  content ; 
Child,  hold  thy  darts  within  thy  quiver  close : 
An  if  thou  wilt  be  roving  with  thy  bow, 
Aim  at  those  hearts  that  may  attend  on  love  : 
Let  country  swains  and  silly  swadst  be  still; 
To  court,  young  wag,  and  wanton  there  thy  fill. 

•  core]  Tho4to.  **  court" 

t  twatU]  i.  e.  clowns,  bumpkina. 


DITTY. 

Obscube  snd  dark  is  all  the  gloomy  air. 
The  curtain  of  the  night  ia  orervpread  ; 
Tlie  silent  mistress  of  tlie  lowest  spliere 
Puts  on  her  sable-colour'd  veil  and  loon.* 
Nor  star,  nor  milk-white  circle  of  the  sky. 
Appears,  where  Discontent  doth  hold  her  lodga 
She  sits  shrin'd  in  a  canopy  of  cloudSy 
Whose  massy  darkness  maceth  every  aensa 
Wan  are  her  looks,  her  cheeka  of  aaure  hoe ; 
Her  hairs  as  Qorgon's  foul  retorting  anakea ; 
Envy  the  glass  wherein  the  bag  doth  gass; 
Restless  the  dock  that  chimes  her  faat  asleep ; 
Disquiet  thoughts  the  minutea  of  her  watch. 
Forth  from  her  cave  the  fiend  full  offe  doth  fly : 
To  kings  she  goes,  and  troubles  them  with  crowm. 
Setting  those  high-aspiring  brands  on  fire. 
That  flame  from  earth  unto  the  aeat  of  Jore ; 
To  such  as  Midas,  men  that  dote  on  wealth. 
And  rent  the  bowels  of  the  middle  earth 
For  coin,  who  gape,  as  did  fair  DanaS, 
For  showers  of  gold, — there  Discontent  in  blade 
Throws  forth  the  vials  of  her  restleM  carea ; 
To  such  as  sit  at  Paphos  for  relief. 
And  offer  Venus  many  solemn  yowa ; 
To  such  as  Hymen  in  his  safiron  robe 
Hath  knit  a  Gordian  knot  of  passions ; 
To  these,  to  all,  parting  the  gloomy  air. 
Black  Discontent  doth  make  her  bad  repair. 


SONNET. 

In  Cyprus  sat  fair  Venus  by  a  fount, 

Wanton  Adonis  toying  on  her  knee  : 

She  kiss'd  the  wag,  her  darling  of  account ;        { 

The  boy  gan  blush ;  which  when  his  lover  see,  ' 

She  smil'd,  and  told  him  love  might  challenge  j 

debt, 
And  he  was  young,  and  might  be  wanton  yet. 

The  boy  wax'd  bold,  fir^d  by  fond  desire. 
That  woo  he  could  and  court  her  with  con- 
ceit: 
Reason  spied  this,  and  sought  to  quench  the  fire 
With  cold  disdain ;  but  wily  Adon  straight 
Chcer'd  up  the  flame,  and  8aid,"Qood  sir,  what  let? 
I  am  but  young,  and  may  be  wanton  yet.** 

Reason  replied,  that  beauty  was  a  bane 
To  such  as  feed  their  fancy  with  fond  lore, 

That  when  sweet  youth  with  lust  is  overtaken, 
It  rues  in  ago :  this  could  not  Adon  move. 


•  tonrjij  The  4to.  *' lower.' 
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For  Venus  taught  him  still  this  rest  to  set, 
That  he  was  young,  and  might  be  wanton  yet. 

Where  Venus  strikes  with  beauty  to  the  quick. 

It  little  'vails  sage  Reason  to  reply ; 
Few  are  the  cares  for  such  as  are  love^ck. 
But  love  :  then,  though  I  wanton  it  awry, 
And  play  the  wag,  from  Adon  this  I  get, — 
I  am  but  yoimg,  and  may  be  wanton  yet 


SONNET, 

IN  AVSWBB  TO  THB  FRIOEDINO. 

The  Siren  Venus  nouric'd  *  in  her  lap 

Fair  Adon,  swearing  whiles  he  was  a  youth 
He  might  be  wanton  :  note  his  after-hnp, 
The  guerdon  that  such  lawless  luBt  ensu'th ; 
So  long  he  foUow'd  flattering  Venus*  lore, 
Till,  seely  lad,  he  perish'd  by  a  boar. 

Mars  in  his  youth  did  court  this  lusty  dame. 

He  won  her  love ;  what  might  hia  fancy  let] 
He  was  but  young  :  at  last,  unto  his  shame, 
Vulcan  entrapp'd  them  slyly  in  a  net. 
And  caird  the  gods  to  witness  as  a  truth, 
A  lecher's  &ult  was  not  exous'd  by  youth. 

If  crookM  age  aocoimteth  youth  his  spring, 
The  springy  the  fairest  season  of  the  year, 
Enrich'd  with  flowers,  and  sweett*,  and  many  a 
thing. 
That  fair  and  gorgeous  to  the  eyes  appear ; 
It  fits  that  youth,  the  spring  of  man,  should  be 
'Bich'd  with  such  flowers  as  virtue  yielduth  thee. 


SONNET. 

Faib  is  my  love,  for  April  in  her  face, 

Her  lovely  breasts  September  claims  Ills  part, 
And  lordly  July  in  her  eyes  takes  place ; 
But  cold  December  dwelleth  in  her  heart : 
Blest  be  the  months  that  set  my  thoughts  on  fire, 
Aocurs'd  that  month  that  hindereth  my  desiro  1 

Like  Phoebus'  fire,  so  sparkle  both  her  eyes ; 
As  air  perfum'd  with  amber  is  her  breath  ; 
Like  swelling  waves  her  lovely  teats  do  rise ; 
As  earth  her  heart,  cold,  dateth  me  to  death  : 
Aj  me,  poor  man,  that  on  the  earth  do  live, 
When  unkind  earth  death  and  despair  doth  give ! 

*  nouric'd]  i.  e.  nursed,— fondled. 


In  pomp  sits  Mercy  seated  in  her  face ; 
Love'  'twixt  her  breasts  his  trophies  doth 
imprint ; 
Her  eyes  shine  favour,  courtesy,  and  grace ; 
But  touch  her  heart,  ah,  that  is  fram'd  of  flint! 
Therefore  my  harvest  in  the  grass  bears  grain ; 
The  rock  will  wear,  wash'd  with  a  winter's  rain. 


SONNET. 

Phillis  kept  sheep  along  the  western  plains. 
And  Coridon  did  feed  his  flocks  hard  by  : 
This  shepherd  was  the  flower  of  all  the  swains 
That  trac'd  the  downs  of  fruitful  Thessaly ; 
And  Phillis,  that  did  far  her  flocks  surpass 
In  silver  hue,  was  thought  a  bonny  lass. 

A  bonny  lass,  quaint  in  her  country  'tire, 
Was  lovely  PhilUs,  Coridon  swore  so ; 
Her  locks,  her  looks,  did  set  the  swain  on  fire. 
He  left  his  lambs,  and  ho  began  to  woo  ; 
He  look'd,  he  sigh'd,  he  courted  with  a  kiss. 
No  better  could  the  silly  swad*  than  this. 

He  little  knew  to  paint  a  tale  of  love. 

Shepherds  can  fancy,  but  they  cannot  say : 
Phillis  gan  smile,  and  wily  thought  to  prove 
What  uncouth  grief  poor  Coridon  did  pay ; 
She  ask'd  him  how  his  flocks  or  he  did  fare, 
Tet  pensive  thus  his  sighs  did  tell  his  care. 

The  shepherd  blufih'd  whenPhilUsquestion'dso, 
And  swore  by  Pan  it  was  not  for  his  flock[s] ; 

"  'Tis  love,  fair  Phillis,  breedeth  all  this  woe, 
My  thoughts  are  trapt  within  thy  lovely  locks. 

Thine  eye  hath  pierc'd,  thy  hce  hath  set  on  fire; 

Fair  Phillis  kindleth  Condon's  desire." 

"  Can  shepherds  love?"  said  Phillis  to  the  swain. 

"  Such  saints  as  Phillis,"  Coridon  replied. 
*'  Men  when  they  lust  can  many  fancies  feign," 

Said  Phillis.    This  not  Coridon  denied. 
That  lust  had  lies ;  *<  But  love,"  quoth  he,  *'  says 

truth: 
Thy  shepherd  loves,  then,  Phillis,  what  ensu'thi" 

Phillis  was  won,  she  blush'd  and  hung  the  head ; 
The  swain  stept  to,  and  cheer'd  her  with  a 
kiss: 
With  fiedth,  with  troth,  they  struck  the  matter 
dead; 
So  us6d  they  when  men  thought  not  amiss  : 
This  t  love  begun  and  ended  both  in  one; 
Phillis  was  lov'd,  and  she  lik'd  Coridon. 

*  iwad}  I  e.  clown,  bumpkin, 
t  Thit]  Qy  "Thua"^ 
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FROM 

PANDOSTO,  THE  TRIUIIPH  OF  TIME. 

(Ed.  1604.) 

— 4-  — 

Docaitus  "  in  love-passion  writes  these  few  lines  in  pralie 
of  his  loving  and  best-belovod  Fawnia. 

Ah,  were  she  pitiful  as  she  is  fair, 

Or  but  aa  mild  as  she  is  seeming  so, 
Then  were  my  hopes  greater  than  my  despair, 

Then  all  the  world  were  heaven,  nothing  woe. 
Ah,  were  her  heart  relenting  as  her  hand, 

That  seems  to  melt  even  with  the  mildest  touch, 
Then  knew  I  where  to  seat  me  in  a  land. 

Under  wide  heavens,  but  yet  [there  is]  not  such. 
So  as  she  shows,  she  seems  the  budding  rose, 

Tet  sweeter  far  than  is  an  earthly  flower, 
Sovereign  of  beauty,  like  the  spray  she  grows ; 

Compass'd  she  is  with   thorns  and  cankered 
bower,t 
Yet,  were  she  willing  to  bo  pluck*d  and  worn. 
She  would  be  gather'd,  though  she  grew  on  thorn. 

Ah,  when  she  sings,  all  music  else  be  still. 

For  none  must  be  compared  to  her  note  ; 
Ne'er  breath'd  such  glee  from  Philomela^s  bill. 

Nor  from  the  moming'Singer'B  swelling  throat. 
Ah,  when  she  riseth  from  her  blissful  bed. 

She  comforts  all  the  world  as  doth  the  sun, 
And  at  her  sight  the  night's  foul  vapours  fled  ; 

When  she  is  set,  the  gladsome  day  is  done. 
0  glorious  sun,  imagine  me  the  west. 
Shine  in  my  arms,  and  set  thou  in  my  breast ! 


BELLARIA'S  EPITAPH. 

Here  lies  entomb'd  Bellaria  fair, 
Falsely  accus'd  to  be  unchaste ; 

CI  ear*  d  by  Apollo's  sacred  doom, 
Yet  slain  by  jealousy  at  last. 

Whate'er  thou  be  that  passeth  by. 

Curse  him  that  caus'd  this  queen  to  die. 

♦  DoTostuAf  &c.]  I  find  this  "love-passion"  on  the  l>ack 
of  the  title-page  of  some  of  the  latest  editions  of  thi.s 
tract,  when  it  was  put  forth  under  the  name  of  Dorastns 
and  Faienia :  in  none  of  the  earlier  editions  have  I  ever 
met  with  it. 

Mr.  Collier  conjectures  that  **it  may  possibly  have 
been  tiiken  from  the  earliest,  and  now  lost,  edition  of 
Pandogto."  Introd.  to  Pandotto,  p.  iii, — Skakrspearta 
Library. 

\  6oirw]  The  4tos.  *' flower."—!  adopt  the  conjecture 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Mitford  {Qent.  Hag.  for  March,  183H,  p. 
21 8X  who  compares  a  line  in  our  author's  Radapon'a  Son- 
net  (see  port,  p.  301,  first  col.), — 

"  Solemn  and  sod  within  a  vUher'd  hover." 


NEVER   TOO    lATK 

(Eo.  1690.) 

AN  ODR 

Down  the  valley  g^  be  tracdc. 

Bag  and  bottle  at  his  back. 

In  a  surcoat  all  of  grey ; 

Such  wear  palmers  on  the  way^ 

When  with  scrip  and  staff  they  see 

Jesus*  grave  on  Calvary : 

A  hat  of  straw,  like  a  swain, 

Shelter  for  the  sun  and  rain. 

With  a  scallop-shell  before ; 

Sandals  on  his  feet  he  wore ; 

Legs  were  bare,  arms  unclad : 

Such  attire  this  palmer  had. 

His  face  fair,  like  Titan's  shine  ; 

Grey  and  buxom  were  bia  eyne, 

Whereout  dropt  pearls  of  sorrow ; 

Such  sweet  tears  Love  doth  borrow. 
When  in  outward  dews  be*  plains 
Heart's  distress  that  lovers  pains ; 
Ruby  lips,  cherry  cheeks ; 
Such  rare  mixture  Venus  seeks. 
When,  to  keep  her  damsels  quiet. 
Beauty  sets  them  down  tbeir  diet : ' 
Adon  was  not  thought  more  fair : 
Curled  locks  of  amber  hair. 
Locks  where  Love  did  sit  and  twine 
Nets  to  snare  the  gazer^s  eyne. 
Such  a  palmer  ne'er  was  seen, 
'Less  Love  himself  had  palmer  been. 
Yet,  for  all  he  was  so  quaint, 
Sorrow  did  his  visage  taint : 
Midst  the  riches  of  his  face 
Grief  decipher'd  high  disgrace. 
Every  step  strain'd  a  tear; 
Sudden  sighs  show'd  his  fear; 
And  yet  his  fear  by  his  sight 
Knded  in  a  strange  delight ; 
That  his  passions  did  approve  + 
Weeds  and  sorrow  were  for  love. 


THE  PALMER'S  ODE. 
Old  Menalcas,  on  a  day, 
As  in  field  this  shepherd  lay. 
Tuning  of  his  oaten  pipe. 
Which  he  hit  with  many  a  stripe. 
Said  to  Condon  that  he 
Once  was  young  and  full  of  glee. 


•  kf]  The  4to.  '"she"  (and  our  early  poets  some: 
make  "Love"  feminine — tht  Queen  o/Love):  butprea 
we  have  "  Love  him9e{f.**  j  approve]  Lap 
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*'  Blithe  and  wanton  was  I  then : 
Such  desires  follow  men. 
As  I  lay  and  kept  my  sheep. 
Came  the  god  that  hateth  sleep, 
Clad  in  armour  all  of  fire, 
Hand  in  hand  with  Queen  Desire, 
And  with  a  dart  that  wounded  nigh 
Pierc'd  my  heart  as  I  did  lie ; 
That,  when  I  woke,  I  gan  swear 
Phillis*  beauty  palm  did  bear. 
Up  I  start,  forth  went  I, 
With  her  face  to  feed  mine  eye : 
There  I  saw  Desire  sit. 
That  my  heart  with  loye  had  hit. 
Laying  forth  bright  beauty's  hooks 
To  entrap  my  gazing  looks, 
l/ove  I  did,  and  gan  to  woo. 
Pray  and  sigh  :  all  would  not  do ; 
Women,  when  they  take  the  toy. 
Covet  to  bo  counted  coy. 
Coy  she  was,  and  I  gan  court ; 
She  thought  love  was  but  a  sport ; 
Profound  hell  was  in  ray  thought; 
Such  a  pain  desire  had  wrought, 
That  I  su'd  with  sighs  and  tears; 
Still  ingratc  she  stopp'd  her  ears, 
Till  my  youth  I  had  spent 
Last  a  passion  of  repent 
Told  me  flat,  that  desire 
Was  a  brand  of  love's  fire, 
Which  consumeth  men  in  thrall, 
Virtue,  youth,  wit,  and  alL 
At  this  saw  back  I  start. 
Bet  desire  from  my  heart. 
Shook  off  love,  and  made  an  oath 
To  be  enemy  to  both. 
Old  I  was  when  thus  I  fled 
Such  fond  toys  as  cloy'd  my  head ; 
But  this  I  leam'd  at  Virtue's  gate, — 
The  way  to  good  is  never  late.*' 


THE  HERMIT'S  VERSES. 

flRE  look,  my  son,  for  no  vain-glorious  shows 
>f  royal  apparition  for  the  eye : 
[umble  and  meek  bcfitteth  men  of  years, 
lehold  my  cell,  built  in  a  silent  shade, 
[elding  content  for  poverty  and  peace ; 
.nd  in  my  lodge  is  fealty  aud  faith, 
abour  and  love  united  in  one  league. 
want  not,  for  my  mind  affordeth  wealth ; 
know  not  envy,  for  I  climb  not  high : 
bas  do  I  live,  and  thus  I  mean  to  die. 


If  that  the  world  presents  illusions, 

Or  Satan  seeks  to  puff  me  up  with  pomp. 

As  man  is  frail  and  apt  to  follow  pride; 

Then  see,  my  son,  where  I  have  in  my  cell 

A  dead  man's  scull,  which  calLi  this  straight  to 

That  as  this  is,  so  must  my  ending  be.       [mind, 

When,  then,  I  see  that  earth  to  earth  must  pass, 

I  sigh,  and  say,  "  AH  flesh  is  like  to  grass." 

If  care  to  live,  or  sweet  delight  in  life^ 
As  man  desires  to  see  out  many  days. 
Draws  me  to  listen  to  the  flattering  world  ; 
Then  see  my  glass,  which  swiftly  out  doth  run, 
Compar'd  to  man,  who  dies  ere  he  begins. 
This  tells  me,  time  slacks  not  his  posting  course. 
But  as  the  glass  runs  out  with  every  hour. 
Some  in  their  youth,  some  in  their  weakest  age, 
All  sure  to  die,  but  no  man  knows  his  time. 
By  this  I  think,  how  vain  a  thing  is  man. 
Whose  longest  life  is  likon'd  to  a  span. 

When  Satan  seeks  to  sift  me  with  his  wiles. 
Or  proudly  dares  to  give  a  fierce  assault. 
To  make  a  shipwreck  of  my  faith  with  fears ; 
Then  arm'd  at  all  points,  to  withstand  the  foe. 
With  holy  armour, — here's  the  martial  sword. 
This  book,  this  bible,  this  two-edgM  blade. 
Whose  sweet  content  picrceth  the  gates  of  hell, 
Deciphering  laws  and  discipline  of  war, 
To  overthrow  the  strength  of  Satan's  jar. 


ISABEL'S  ODE. 


Sitting  by  a  river-side, 
Where  a  silent  stream  did  glide, 
Bank'd  about  with  choice  fiowers. 
Such  as  spring  from  April-showers, 
When  fair  Iris  smiling  shews 
All  her  riches  in  her  dews; 
Thick-leav'd  trees  so  were  planted. 
As  nor  art  nor  nature  wanted, 
Bordering  all  tho  brook  with  shade. 
As  if  Venus  there  had  made. 
By  Flora's  wile,  a  curious  bower. 
To  dally  with  her  paramour ; 
At  this  current  as  I  gaz'd, 
Eyes  entrapt,  mind  amaz'd, 
I  might  see  in  my  ken 
Such  a  flame  as  fircth  men, 
Such  a  fire  as  doth  fry 
With  one  blaze  both  heart  and  eye, 
Such  a  heat  as  doth  prove 
Ko  heat  like  to  heat  of  love. 
Bright  she  was,  for  'twas  a  she 
That  trac'd  her  steps  towards  me: 
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On  her  head  she  ware  a  bay. 

To  fence  Phoebus'  light  away : 

In  her  face  one  might  detcry 

The  curiouB  beauty  of  the  sky : 

Her  eyes  carried  darts  of  fire, 

Feathor'd  all  with  swift  desire ; 

Yet  forth  these  fiery  darts  did  pass 

Pearl5d  tears  as  bright  as  glass, 

That  wonder  'twas  in  her  eyno 

Fire  and  water  should  combine, 

If  the  old  saw  did  not  borrow/ 

Fire  is  love,  and  water  sorrow. 

Down  she  sat,  pale  and  sad  ; 

No  mirth  in  her  looks  she  had ; 

Face  and  eyes  show'd  distress, 

Inward  sighs  diacours'd  no  loss  : 

Head  on  hand  might  I  see. 

Elbow  leaned  on  her  knee. 

Last  she  brcathdd  out  this  saw, 

'*  0,  that  love  hath  no  law  ! 

Love  enforccth  with  constraint. 

Love  delighteth  in  complaint. 

Whoso  loves  hates  his  life, 

For  love's  peace  is  mind*s  strife. 

Love  doth  feed  on  beauty's  fore. 

Every  dish  sauc'd  with  care : 

Chiefly  women,  reason  why, 

Love  is  hatchdd  in  their  eye ; 

Thence  it  steppeth  to  the  heart, 

There  it  poisoncth  every  part. 

Mind  and  heart,  eye  and  thought. 

Till  sweet  love  their  woes  hath  wrouglit 

Then  repentant  they  gin  t  cry, 

*  0  my  heart  that  trow'd  mine  eye  + !  * " 

Thus  she  said,  and  then  she  rose, 

Face  and  mind  both  full  of  woes  ; 

Flinging  thence  with  this  saw, — 

**  Fie  on  love  that  hath  no  law !  " 


FRANCESCO'S  ODE. 
When  I  look  about  the  place 
Where  sorrow  nurscth  up  disgrace, 
Wrapt  within  a  fold  of  cares. 
Whose  distress  no  heart  spares ; 
Eyes  might  look,  but  see  no  light, 
Heart  might  think,  but  on  despite ; 
Sun  did  shine,  but  not  on  mo : 
Sorrow  said,  it  may  not  be 
That  heart  or  eye  should  once  possess 
Any  salve  to  euro  distress ; 

•  borrow\  i.  0.  pivo  warrant,— assure  us. 

t  gin]  Tbc4to.  "flfjin." 

X  intw'd  mine  (j/e)  I.  e.  believed  mine  eye. 


For  men  in  prison  most  sappose 
Their  couches  are  the  beds  of 
Seeing  this,  I  sighdd  then 
Fortune  thus  should  punish  men  : 
But  when  I  call'd  to  mind  her  fiace. 
For  whose  love  I  brook  this  place. 
Starry  eyes,  whereat  my  sight 
Did  eclipse  with  much  delight. 
Eyes  that  lighten,  and  do  shine  * 
Beams  of  love  that  are  divine, 
Lily  cheeks,  whereon  beside 
Buds  of  roses  show  their  pride. 
Cherry  lips,  which  did  speak 
Words  that  made  all  hearts  to  breek. 
Words  most  sweet,  for  breath  waa  sweety 
Such  perfume  for  love  is  meet. 
Precious  words,  as  hard  to  tell 
Wliich  more  pleasM,  vnt  or  smell ; 
When  I  saw  my  greatest  paina 
Qrow  for  her  that  beauty  Btaina, 
Fortune  thus  I  did  reprove, 
''  Nothing  grief-full  grows  from  loye.* 


CANZONE. 

As  then  the  sun  sat  lordly  in  his  pride. 
Not  shadow'd  with  the  veil  of  any  cloud. 
The  welkin  had  no  rack  that  seem'd  to  glide. 
No  dusky  vapour  did  bright  Phoebus  shroud; 
No  blemish  did  eclipse  the  beauteous  sky 
From  setting  forth  heaven's  secret-searching  eye. 
No  blustering  wind  did  shake  tho  shudy  trees, 
Each  leaf  lay  still  and  silent  in  the  wood  ; 
The  birds  were  musical ;  the  labouring  bees. 
That  in  the  summer  heap  their  winter's  good. 
Plied  to  their  hives  sweet  honey  from  those 

flowers 
Whercout  the  serpent  strengthens  all  his  powers. 
The  lion  laid  and  stretch'd  him  in  the  lawns ; 
No  storm  did  hold  the  leopard  from  his  prey ; 
The  fallow-fields  were  full  of  wanton  fowns ; 
The  plough-swains  never  saw  a  fairer  day; 
For  every  beast  and  bird  did  take  delight 
To  see  the  quiet  heavens  to  shine  so  bright. 
When  thus  the  winds  lay  sleeping  in  the  caves, 
The  air  was  silent  in  her  concave  sphere. 
And  Neptune  with  a  calm  did  please  his  slaves, 
Ready  to  wash  the  never-drenohM  bear ; 
Tlien  did  the  change  of  my  afiects  begin. 
And  wiinton  love  ossay'd  to  snare  me  in. 

*  thine,  &c.]  Compare,  ante,  p.  293,  sec  ooL ;  "Her 
eyes  shine  favour,  courtesy,  and  grace" 
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LoaDiug  my  back  against  a  lofty  pine, 

Whoso  top  did  check  the  pride  of  all   the 

air, 
Fixing  my  thoughts,  and  with  my  thoughts 

mine  eyne, 
Upon  the  sun,  the  fairest  of  all  fair ; 
"  What  thing  made  God  so  fair  as  this  ? "  quoth  I : 
And  thus  I  mus'd  until  I  dark'd  mine  eye. 
Finding  the  sun  too  glorious  for  my  sight, 
I  glanc'd  my  look  to  shun  so  bright  a  lamp : 
With    that    appear'd*    an    object    twice   as 

bright, 
So  gorgeous  as  my  senses  all  were  damp ;  f 
In  Ida  richer  beauty  did  not  vrin,t 
When  lovely  Venus  show'd  her  silver  skin. 
Her  pace  was  like  to  Juno's  pompous  strains, 
Whenas  she  sweeps  through  heaven's  brass* 

pav6d  way ; 
Her  front  was  powder'd  through  with  azur'd 

veins, 
That  'twixt  sweet  roses  and  fair  lilies  lay, 
Beflecting  such  a  mixture  from  her  face 
As  tainted  Venus'  beauty  with  disgrace. 
Arctopbylax,  the  brightest  of  the  stars. 
Was  not  so  orient  as  her  crystal  eyes. 
Wherein    triumphant    sat    both    peace    and 

wars. 
From  out  whose  arches  such  sweet  favour  § 
flies 
As  might  reclaim  Mars  in  his  highest  rage, 
At  beauty's  charge,  his  fury  to  assuage. 

The    diamond    gleams    not    more    reflecting 

lights, 
Pointedll  with  fiery  pyramids  to  shine, 
Than  are  those  flames  that  burnish  in  our 

sights, 
Darting  fire  out  the  crystal  of  her  eyne, 
Able  to  set  Narcissus'  thoughts  on  fire. 
Although  he  swore  him  foe  to  sweet  desire. 
Gazing  upon  this  lemanH  with  mine  eye, 
I  felt  my  sight  vail**  bonnet  to  her  looks ; 
So  deep  a  passion  to  my  heart  did  fly 
As  I  was  trapt  within  her  luring  hooks,tf 
Forc'd  to  confess,  before  that  I  had  done. 
Her  beauty  far  more  brighter  than  the  sun. 


•  appmr'd]  The  4to.  ''appear©." 
t  damp]  The  4to.  "  dampt." 

t  win]  i.  e.  win  the  i>rize  (the  golden  apple)  ftrom 
Paris. 
I  fawur]  The  4  to.  "  fliuours.'* 
D  PoirUed]  The4to.  "Painted," 
^  Uman]  L  e.  love,  mistress. 
•»  vail]  L  6.  lower. 
It  hook$\  The  4to.  "lookes." 


INPIDA'S  SONG. 

Sweet  Aden,  dar'st  not  glance  thine  eye — 

N*oterez  vottSj  mon  hd  ami  t — 
Upon  thy  Venus  that  must  die  ? 

Je  V0U8  en  prie,  pity  me ; 
N*08erez  vout,  mon  hd,  mon  hd, 
N'oserez  vow,  mon  hd  ami  t 

See  how  sad  thy  Venus  lies, — 

N'oserez  rous,  mon  hd  ami  f — 
Love  iu  heart,  and  tears  in  eyes ; 

Je  vous  en  prie,  pity  me ; 
N'oterez  vous,  mon  hd,  mon  hd, 
N'oterez  vous,  m4>n  hel  ami  f 

Thy  face  as  fair  as  Paphos'  brooks, — 

N'oserez  vous,  mon  hel  ami  f — 
Wherein  fancy  baits  her  hooks ; 

Je  vous  en  prie,  pity  me ; 
N'oserez  vous,  mon  hd,  mon  hel, 
N'oserez  vous,  mon  hel  ami  t 

Thy  cheeks  like  cherries  that  do  grow — 

N'oserez  roue,  mon  hd  ami  f — 
Amongst  the  western  mounts  of  snow ; 

Je  vous  en  prie,  pity  me ; 
N*08erez  vous,  mon  hel,  mon  hd, 
N'oserez  vous,  m^m  hel  ami  t 

Thy  lips  vermilion,  full  of  love, — 

Noserez  vous,  mon  hd  ami  f — 
Thy  neck  as  silver-white  as  dove ; 

Je  vous  en  prie,  pity  me; 
N'oserez  vous,  mon  hd,  mon  hd, 
Noserez  vous,  mon  hd  ami  t 

Thine  eyes,  like  flames  of  holy  fires,— 

Noserez  vous,  mon  hel  ami  f — 
Bum  all  my  thoughts  with  sweet  desires  ; 

Je  vous  en  prie,  pity  me ; 
Noserez  vous,  mon  hd,  mon  hel, 
Noserez  vous,  mon  hd  ami  f 

All  thy  beauties  sting  my  heart ;  — 

Noserez  vous,  mon  hel  ami  f — 
I  must  die  through  Cupid's  dart ; 

Je  vous  en  prie,  pity  me ; 
N^oserez  vous,  mon  hd,  mon  hd, 
N'oserez  vous,  mon  hel  amit 

Wilt  thou  let  thy  Venus  die  / 

N'oserez  ivus,  mon  hel  ami  t  — 
Aden  were  unkind,  say  I, — 

Je  vous  en  prie,  pity  me ; 
Noserez  vous,  mon  hd,  mon  hd, 
Noserez  vous,  mon  hel  ami  f — 
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To  let  fair  Venus  die  for  woe, — 
ITosertz  voiu,  monbtl  ami  t — 

That  doth  lovo  sweet  Adon  so  ; 
Jf  V0U8  en  prie,  pity  me  ; 

IPoserez  rou«,  mot%  hel,  mon  hel, 

Notercz  rou«,  mon  hd  ami  t 


FRANCESCO'S  ROUNDELAY.* 

Stttino  and  sighing  in  my  secret  mnse, 
As  once  Apollo  did  surpris'd  with  love, 
Noting  the  slippery  ways  young  years  do  use, 
What  fond  affects  tho  prime  of  youth  do  move; 
With  bitter  tears,  despairing  I  do  cry, 
"  Wo  worth  tho  faults  and  follies  of  mine  eye  ! " 
When  wanton  age,  the  blossom  +  of  my  time. 
Drew  me  to  gaze  upon  the  gorgeous  sight 
That  beauty,  pompous  in  her  highest  prime,  . 
Presents  to  tangle  men  with  sweet  delight ; 
Then  with  despairing  tears  my  thoughts  didJj:  cry, 
"  Wo  worth  the  faults  and  follies  of  mine  eye  !" 
When  I  Burvey'd  the  riches  of  her  looks, 
Whereout  flew  flames  of  never-quench'd  desire, 
Wherein  lay  baits  that  Venus  snares  with  hooks, 
Or§  where  proud  Cupid  sat  all-arm'd  with  fire ; 
Then,  touch'd  with  love,  my  inward  soul  did  cry, 
"  Wo  worth  the  faults  and  follies  of  mine  eye  ! " 
The  milk-white  galaxia  of  her  brow, 
Where  Love  doth  dance  lavoltas  of  his  skill. 
Like  to  the  temple  where  true  lovers  vow 
To  follow  what  shall  please  their  mistress'  will; 
Noting  her  ivory  front,  now  do  I  cry, 
"  Wo  worth  the  faults  and  follies  of  mine  eye  !" 
Her  face,  like  silver  Luna  in  her  shine, 
All  tainted  II  through  with  bright  vermilion 

Btainfl,11 
Like  lilies  dipt  in  Bacchus*  choicest  wine, 
Powder'd  and  intereeam'd  with  azur'd  veins; 
Delighting  in  their  pride,  now  may  I  cry, 
"  Wo  worth  the  faults  and  follies  of  mine  eye  ! " 
The  golden  wires  that  checker  in  the  day 
Inferior  to  the  tresses  of  her  hair, 
Her  amber  trammels  did  my  heart  dismay, 
That  when  I  look'd,  I  durst  not  over-dare; 
Proud  of  her  pride,  now  am  I  forc'd  to  cry, 
**  Wo  worth  the  faults  and  follies  of  mine  eye  !  " 


•  Inserted  in  Hynd's  Rlioftn  Llb'ulinono,  IGOO,  p.  91,  as 
"borrowed  of  a  worthy  writer." 
t  6f oMom]  The  4 to,  "blossomcs." 
J  (/;aj  Tho  4 to.  'Mo." 
§  Or\  Tho4to.  **0h." 
II  tainUil\  Jkiuivalout  to  tinted :  sec  note  §,  p.  '200,  first 


These  finding  beauties  drew  me  on  to  tin. 
Nature's  great  riches  fram'd  my  bitter  ruth ; 
These  were  the  traps  that  love  did  sntre  me  m, 
0,  these,  and  none  but  these,  have  wreck'd  my 

Misled  by  them,  I  may  despairing  cry,     [joath ! 

"  Wo  worth  the  &ulta  and  follies  of  mine  cja !" 
By  these  T  slipp'd  from  virtue's  holy  tracks 
That  leads  unto  the  highest  crystal  sphere  ; 
By  these  I  fell  to  vanity  and  wnck. 
And  as  a  man  forlorn  with  sin  and  fev. 

Despair  and  sorrow  do  constrain  me  ay, 

**  Wo  worth  the  faults  and  follies  of  mine  eye !  * 


col. 


^  ftains]  The  4to.  "straincs." 


THE  PENITENT  PALMER'S  ODE. 

Whilom  in  tho  winter's  rage, 

A  palmer  old  and  full  of  age 

Sat  and  thought  upon  his  yonth. 

With  eyes'  tears  and  heart's  rath ; 

Being  all  with  cares  y-blenty* 

When  he  thought  on  years  mispent. 

When  his  follies  came  to  mind. 

How  fond  love  had  made  him  blind^ 

And  wrapt  him  in  a  field  of  woes^ 

Shadow^  with  pleasure's  shows, 

Then  he  sigh'd,  and  said,  "  Alas, 

Man  is  sin,  and  flesh  is  grass  1 

I  thought  my  mistress*  hairs  wero  gold. 

And  in  their  locks  my  heart  I  fold  ; 

Her  amber  tresses  were  the  sight 

That  wrappM  me  in  vain  delight : 

Her  ivory  front,  her  pretty  chin 

Were  stales  f  that  drew  me  on  to  sin : 

Her  starry  looks,  her  crystal  eyes. 

Brighter  than  the  sun's  arise, 

Sparkling  pleasing  flames  of  fire, 

Yok'd  my  thoughts  and  my  desire. 

That  I  gan  cry,  ere  I  blin,J 

'  0,  her  eyes  are  paths  to  sin  ! ' 

Her  face  was  fair,  her  breath  was  sweet, 

All  her  looks  for  love  were  meet ; 

But  love  is  folly,  this  I  know. 

And  beauty  fadeth  like  to  snow. 

0,  why  should  man  delight  in  pride, 

Whose  blossom  like  a  dew  doth  glide  ? 

When  these  supposes  touch'd  my  thought. 

That  world  was  vain  and  beauty  nought, 

I  gnu  sigh,  and  say,  '  Alas, 

Man  is  sin,  and  flesh  is  grass  !  * " 


•  y  J'h-nt]  i.  c.  confounded  :  see  note  J,  p.  124,  first  col. 

1  ftaUx]  i.  c.  decoys. 

X  llin]  1.  o.  ccatc,  — ccanod- 
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ISABEL'S  SONNET, 

THAT  SHE  MADE   IN   PRISON. 

*m  80  sharp  to  rent  tho  little  reed, 
1  it  breaks,  though  every  way  it  bend ; 
3  may  heat,  but  not  consume  the  flint; 
Id  in  furnace  purer  is  indeed ; 
that  seld  to  honour  is  a  friend, 
xnj  lies  against  true  meaning  mint, 
.  But  yet  at  last 
'Gainst  slander's  blast 
loth  the  silly  Backless  *  soul  defend. 

1  false  reproach  seeks  honour  to  distain, 
vy  bites  the  bud  though  ne'er  so  pure ; 
1  lust  doth  seek  to  blemish  chaste  desire, 
ith  that  brooks  not  falsehood's  slanderous 
1  the  spite  of  envy's  wrath  endure,  [stain, 
y  true  love  from  lust  in  justice'  fire. 

And,  maugre  all, 

Will  free  from  thrall 
iltloss  soul  that  keeps  his  footing  sure. 

innocence  tritimpheth  in  her  prime, 
lilt  cannot  approach  the  honest  mind ; 
chaste  intent  is  free  from  any  'missjt 
\i  envy  strive,  yet  secret-searching  +  time 
(iercing  insight  will  the  truth  outfind, 
lake  discovery  who  the  guilty  is ; 

For  time  still  tries 

The  truth  from  lies, 
od  makes  open  what  the  world  doth  blind. 


FRANCESCO'S  SONNET, 

ADE   IN   THE  PRIME   OF   HIS   PENANCE. 

sweating  brows  I  long  have  plough'd  the 

sands; 

fd  was  youth,  my  crop  was  endless  care ; 

t  hath  sent  me  home  with  empty  hands 

b,  to  tell  how  rife  our  follies  are  ; 

I  time  hath  left  experience  to  approve,  § 

II  gain  is  grief  to  those  that  traffic  love. 

lent  thoughts  ^  of  my  repentant  years, 
ill  my  head,  have  call'd  me  home  at  last ; 
!^ove  unmask'd  a  wanton  wretch  appears, 
by  guileful  thought  with  over-haste  ; 

hU*f]  i.  0.  guiltless. 
««]  For  fimi*f.  i.  o.  fault. 

•et-tearching]  Tho  4to.  "searching." — I  adopt  tho 
correction  of  Walker  (Cnt.  Exnui.  of  the  text  of 
>€are,   11.  206).  who  compares  "heaven's   gmrt- 
V  eye  "  in  our  anther's  Cantone^  p.  290,  sec.  col. 
yrove]  i-  e.  prove. 
f]  Qy.  "That"? 
>ughU]  Tho  4to.  "thotight" 


In  prime  of  youth  a  rose,  in  age  a  weed. 
That  for  a  minute's  joy  pays  endless  need. 

Dead  to  delights,  a  foe  to  fond  conceit. 
Allied  to  wit  by  want  and  sorrow  bought. 
Farewell,  fond  youth,  long  foster'd  in  deceit ; 
Forgive  me,  time,  disguis'd  in  idle  thought ; 
And,  love,  adieu :  lo,  hasting  to  mine  end, 
I  find  no  time  too  late  for  to  amend  1 


FRANCESCO'S    SONNET, 

CALLED  HIS  PARTING  BLOW. 

Reason,  that  long  in  prison  of  my  will 
Hast  wept  thy  mistress'  wants  and  loss  of  time. 
Thy  wonted  siege  *  of  honour  safely  climb ; 
To  thee  I  yield  as  guilty  of  mine  ill, 
^0,  fetter'd  in  their  tears,  mine  eyes  are  prestf 
To  pay  due  homage  to  their  native  guide  * 
My  wretched  heart,  wounded  with  bad  betide, 
To  crave  his  peace  from  reason  is  addrest. 
My  thoughts  asham'd,  since  by  themselves  con- 
sumed, 
Ilave  dose  their  duty  to  repentant  wit : 
Asham'd  of  all,  sweet  guide,  I  sorry  sit. 
To  see  in  youth  how  I  too  far  presumed. 
Thus  he  whom  love  and  error  did  betray. 
Subscribes  to  thee,  and  takes  the  better  way. 


EURYMACHUS*  FANCY  IN  THE  PRIME 
OF  HIS  AFFECTION. 

When  lordly  Saturn,  in  a  sable  robe, 
Sat  full  of  frowns  and  mourning  in  the  west, 
The  evening-star  scarce  peep'd  from  out  her  lodge. 
And  Phoebus  newly  gallop'd  to  his  rest ; 

Even  then 

Did  I 
Within  my  boat  sit  in  the  silent  streams. 
All  void  of  cares  as  he  that  lies  and  dreams. 

As  Phao,  so  a  ferryman  I  was ; 
The  country -lasses  said  I  was  too  fHir : 
With  easy  toil  I  labour'd  at  mine  oar. 
To  pass  from  side  to  side  who  did  repair ; 

And  then 

Did  I 
For  pains  take  pence,  and  Charon-like  transport 
As  soon  the  swain  as  men  of  high  import. 

•  f'ffft]  i.  0,  sent 
t  />rM/J  L  e.  ready. 
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When  want  of  work  did  give  mo  leave  to  rest, 
Mj  sport  was  catching  of  the  wanton  fidh  : 
So  did  I  wear  the  tedious  time  away, 
And  with  my  labour  mended  oft  my  dish; 

For  why* 

I  thought 
That  idle  hours  were  calendars  of  ruth, 
And  time  ill-tix>eut  was  pit-judice  to  youth. 

1 8Com*d  to  love ;  for  were  the  nymph  aa  fair 
As  she  that  lov'd  the  beauteous  Latmian  swain, 
Her  face,  her  eyes,  her  tresses,  nor  her  brows 
Like  ivory,  could  my  affection  gain ; 

For  why 

I  said 
With  high  disdain,  "  Love  is  a  base  desire, 
And  Cupid's  flames,  why,  they're  but  watery  fire." 

As  thus  T  sat,  disdaining  of  proud  Love, 
"  Have  over,  ferryman,"  there  cried  a  boy; 
And  with  him  wa«  a  paragon  for  hue, 
A  lovely  damsel,  beauteous  and  coy ; 

And  there 

With  her 
A  maiden,  cover'd  with  a  tawny  veil,' 
Her  face  onseen  for  breeding  lovers'  bale. 

I  stirr'd  my  boat,  and  when  I  came  to  shore, 
The  boy  was  wing'd;  mothought  it  was  a  wonder; 
The  dame  had  eyen  like  lightning,  or  the  flash 
That  runs  before  the  hot  report  of  thunder ; 

Her  smiles 

Wore  sweet, 
Lovely  her  face ;  was  ne'er  so  fair  a  creature. 
For  earthly  carcass  had  a  heavenly  feature. 

"  My  friend,**  quoth  she, "  sweet  ferryman,  behold. 
We  three  must  pass,  but  not  a  farthing  fare ; 
But  I  will  give,  for  I  am  Queen  of  love. 
The  brightest  lass  thou  lik'st  unto  thy  share ; 

Choose  whero 

Thou  lev's t, 
Be  she  as  fair  as  Love's  sweet  lady  is, 
She  shall  be  thine,  if  that  will  be  thy  bliss." 

With  that  she  smil'd  with  such  a  pleasing  face 
As  miglit  have  made  the  marble  rock  relent ; 
But  I,  that  triumph'd  in  disdain  of  love, 
Bade  fle  on  him  that  to  fond  love  was  bent, 

And  then 

Said  thus, 
*'So  light  the  ferryman  for  love  doth  care, 
As  Venus  pass  not,  if  she  pay  no  fore." 

•  For  icAy]  I  e.  Because. 


At  this  a  frown  sat  on  her  angry  brow ; 
She  winks  upon  her  wanton  son  hard  by ; 
He  from  his  quiver  drew  a  bolt  of  fire^ 
And  aim'd  so  right  as  that  he  piero'd  mine  ijys; 

And  then 

Did  she 
Draw  down  the  yeil  that  hid  the  Tirgin's  fiwe. 
Whose  heavenly  beauty  lighten'd  all  the  plsea 

Straight  then  I  lean'd  mine  ear  upon  mine  arm,* 
And  look'd  upon  the  nymph  (if  so)  was  fair; 
Her  eyes  were  stars,  and  like  Apollo's  locks 
Methought  appeared  the  trammels  of  her  hair: 

Thus  did 

I  gaze 
And  8nck*d  in  beauty,  till  that  sweet  desirs 
Cast  fuel  on,  and  set  my  thought  on  fire. 

When  I  was  lodg'd  within  the  net  of  love, 
And  that  they  saw  my  heart  was  all  on  flame. 
The  nymph  away,  and  with  her  trips  along 
The  wingM  boy,  and  with  her  goes  his  dame : 

0,  then 

I  cried, 
"  Stay,  ladies,  stay,  and  take  not  any  care. 
You  all  shall  pass,  and  pay  no  penny  fare." 

Away  they  fling,  and  looking  coyly  back. 
They  laugh  at  me,  0,  with  a  loud  disdain ! 
I  send  oat  sighs  to  overtake  the  nymph,-^ 
And  tears,  as  lures,  to  call  them  back  again ; 

But  they 

Fly  thence ; 
But  I  sit  in  my  boat,  with  hand  on  oar. 
And  feel  a  pain,  but  know  not  what's  the  sore. 

At  last  I  feel  it  is  the  flame  of  love, 
I  strive,  but  bootless,  to  express  the  pain ; 
It  cools,  it  fires,  it  hopes,  it  fears,  it  fr«ts|. 
And  stirreth  passions  throughout  every  vein; 

That  down 

I  sat, 
And  sighing  did  fair  Venus*  laws  approve. 
And  swore  no  thing  so  sweet  and  sour  as  love. 


RADAGON'S  SONNET. 

No  clear  appear'd  upon  the  aziir'd  sky ; 

A  veil  of  storms  had  shadow'd  Phoebna'  fiice. 

And  in  a  sable  mantle  of  disgrace 

Sat  be  that  is  y-clep6dt  heaven's  bright  eve. 


*  tar  vpon  uihu  arm]  The  4to.  "  arme  rpon.  minf  earv.* 
t  nym^ih]  The  4to.  "  Nimpha " :  but  sec  the  two  pre- 
ccdingr  Btanzas. 
t  y-cUp^d']  i.e.  called. 
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As  though  that  he, 
Perplez'd  for  Cly  tie,  meant  to  leave  his  place, 
And  wrapt  in  sorrows  did  resolve  to  die. 
For  death  to  lovers*  woes  is  ever  nigh  : 
Thus  folded  in  a  hard  and  mournful  laze 

DistresB*d  sat  he. 

A  misty  fog  had  thickened  all  the  air ; 
Iris  sat  solemn  and  denied  her  nhowers ; 
Flora  in  tawny  hid  up  all  her  flowor«. 
And  would  not  diaper  her  meads  with  fair,* 

As  though  that  she 
Were  arm*d  upon  the  barren  earth  to  lour ; 
Unto  the  founts  Diana  nild  f  repair. 
But  sat,  as  overnhadow'd  with  despair. 
Solemn  and  sad  within  a  wither'd  bower, 

Her  nymphs  and  she. 

Mars  malcontent  lay  sick  on  Venus'  knee ; 
Venus  in  dumps  sat  muffled  with  a  frown ; 
Juno  laid  all  her  frolic  humours  down, 
And  Jove  was  all  in  dumps  as'well  as  she  : 

'Twas  fate's  decree ; 
For  Neptune,  as  he  meant  the  world  to  drown, 
Heav'd  up  his  surges  to  the  highest  tree, 
And,  leagu'd  with  ^ol,  marr*d  the  seaman's  glee. 
Beating  the  cedars  with  his  billows  down ; 

Thus  wroth  was  he. 

My  mistress  deigns  to  show  her  sun-bright  face, 
The  air  clear'd  up,  the  clouds  did  fade  away ; 
Phcebus  was  frolic  when  she  did  display 
The  gorgeous  beauties  that  her  front  do  grace : 

So  that  when  she 
But  walk*d  abroad,  the  storms  then  floi^  away ; 
Flora  did  checker  all  her  treading-plaoe. 
And  Neptune  calm'd  the  surges  with  his  mace; 
Diana  and  her  nymphs  were  blithe  and  gay 

When  her  they  see. 

Venus  and  Mars  agrcM  in  a  smile, 
And  jealous  Juno  ceasdd  now  to  lour; 
Jove  saw  her  face,  and  sighed  in  his  bower ; 
Iris  and  JEol  laughf^d]  within  a  whUe 

To  see  this  glee. 
Ah,  bom  was  she  within  a  happy  hour. 
That  makes  heaven,  earth,  and  gods,  and  all,  to 

■mile! 
Such  wonders  can  her  beauteous  looks  compile 
To  dear  the  world  from  any  froward  lour ; 

Ah,  blest  be  she ! 


♦  /air]  1.  e.  beauty.— In  the  next  line  but  one  "arm'd" 
would  seem  to  be  the  wrong  word. 
f  nild  \  L  0.  would  uut. 


EURYMACHUS  IN  LAUDEM  MIRIMID^. 

When  Flora,  proud  in  pomp  of  all  her  flowers. 

Sat  bright  and  gay,  . 
And  gloried  in  the  dew  of  Iris'  showers. 

And  did  display 
Her  mantle  checker'd  all  with  gaudy  green  ; 

Then  I 

Alone 
A  mournful  man  in  Erecyne  was  seen. 

With  folded  arms  I  trampled  through  the  grass. 

Tracing  as  he 
That  held  the  throne  of  Fortune  brittle  glass. 

And  Love  to  be, 
Like  Fortune,  fleeting  as  the  restless  wind, 

MizM 

With  mists. 
Whose  damp  doth  make  the  clearest  eyes  grow 
blind. 

Thus  in  a  maze,  I  spied  a  hideous  flame ; 

I  cast  my  sight. 
And  saw  where,  blithely  bathing  in  the  same 

With  great  delight, 
A  worm  did  lie,  wrapt  in  a  smoky  sweat. 

And  yet 

'Twas  strange, 
It  careless  lay  and  shrunk  not  at  the  heat. 

I  stood  amaz'd  and  wondering  at  the  sight, 

While  that  a  dame, 
That  shonelike  to' the  heaven's  rich  sparkling  light, 

Discours'd  the  same ; 
And  said,  "  My  friend,  this  worm  within  the  fire 

Which  lies 

Content, 
Is  Venus'  worm,  and  represents  desire. 

"  A  salamander  is  this  princely  beast : 

Deck'd  with  a  crown, 
Qivon  him  by  Cupid  as  a  gorgeous  crest 

'Gainst  Fortune's  frown. 
Content  he  lies  and  bathes  him  in  the  flame, 

And  goes 

Not  forth. 
For  why  ho  cannot  live  without  the  same. 

''  As  he,  so  lovers  lie  within  the  fire 

Of  fervent  love. 
And  shrink  not  from  the  flame  of  hot  desire, 

Nor  will  not  move 
From  any  heat  that  Venus*  force  imparts. 

But  lie 

Content 
Within  a  fire,  and  waste  away  their  hearts.' 
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Up  flew  the  dame,  and  vaniidi'd  in  a  cloud : 

But  there  stood  I, 
And  many  thought!  within  my  mind  did  shroud 

Of  love;  for  why 
I  felt  within  my  heart  a  scorching  fire, 

And  yet, 

As  did 
The  salamander,  'twas  my  whole  desire. 


RADAQON  IN  DIANAM. 

It  was  a  valley  gaudy-green, 
AVhere  Dian  at  the  fount  was  seen  ; 

Green  it  was, 

And  did  pass 
All  other  of  Diana's  bowers 
In  the  pride  of  Flora's  flowers. 

A  fount  it  was  that  no  sun  sees, 
Circled  in  with  cypress-trees. 

Set  so  nigh 

As  Phoebus'  eye 
Could  not  do  the  virgins  scathe, 
To  see  them  naked  when  they  bathe. 

She  sat  there  all  in  white, 
Colour  fitting  her  delight : 

Virgins  so 

Ought  to  go. 
For  white  in  armory  is  plac'd 
To  be  the  colour  that  is  chaste. 

Her  tafiTta  cassock  might  you  see 
Tucked  up  above  her  kuee. 

Which  did  show 

There  below 
Legs  as  white  as  whalds-bone ; 
So  white  and  chaste  were  never  none. 

Hard  by  her,  upon  the  ground, 
Sat  her  virgins  in  a  round, 

Bathing  their 

Golden  hair. 
And  singing  all  in  notes  high, 
"  Fie  on  Venus'  flattering  eye ! 

"  Fie  on  love !  it  is  a  toy  j 
Cupid  witless  and  a  boy ; 

All  his  fires. 

And  desires, 
Are  plagues  that  God  sent  down  from  high 
To  pester  men  with  misery." 


As  thus  the  virginB  did  Hiai^i^jn 
Lovers'  joy  and  lovers'  paioy 

Cupid  nigh 

Did  espy. 
Grieving  at  Diana's  song. 
Slyly  stole  these  maids  among. 

His  bow  of  steel,  darta  of  fire. 

He  shot  amongst  them  sweet  deaira. 

Which  straight  flies 

In  their  eyes, 
And  at  the  entrance  made  them  start. 
For  it  ran  from  eye  to  heart. 

Calisto  straight  supposed  Jore 
Was  fair  and  frolic  for  to  love  ; 

Dian  she 

Soap'd  not  free. 
For,  well  I  wot,  hereupon 
She  lov'd  the  swain  Endymion ; 

Clytie  Phoebus,  and  Chloris'  eye 
Thought  none  so  fair  as  Mercury : 

Venus  thus 

Did  discuss 
By  her  son  in  darts  of  fire, 
None  so  chaste  to  check  desire. 

Dian  rose  with  all  her  maids. 
Blushing  thus  at  love's  braids  :  * 

With  sighs,  all 

Show  their  thrall ; 
And  flinging  hence  pronounce  this  saw, 
"  What  so  strong  as  love's  sweet  law  1 " 


MULLIDOR'S  MADRIGAL. 

DiLDiDO,  dildido, 
0  love,  0  love, 
I  feel  thy  rage  rumble  below  and  aboTe ! 

In  summer-time  I  saw  a  face, 

Trop  heUepoar  moi,  h6las,  hil^uf 
Like  to  a  ston'd-horse  was  her  pace  : 

Was  ever  young  man  so  dismay'd  1 
Her  eyes,  like  wax- torches,  did  make  me  afraid : 

Trop  bcUe  pour  moi,  roild  mifn  tripos. 


*  braid f]  i.e..  porhape,— crafts,  dcceitu  (vide  Stoereiuli 
note  on  "Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braid."  Shakcipean's 
AlCt  teeU  that  ernU  well.  Act  iv.  so.  2). 
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Thy  beauty,  my  loye,  exceedeth  supposes ; 
Thy  hair  is  a  nettle  for  the  nicest  roses. 

Man  difu,  aide  mvi/ 
That  I  with  the  primrose  of  my  fresh  wit 
May  tumble  her  tyranny  under  my  feet : . 

J7^  doncje  serai  unjeune  roif 
Trop  beiUpour  moiy  hilas,  Mlasl 
Trop  htllepow  moi,  voild  man  tr6pa»f 


THE  PALMER'S  VERSES. 

In  greener  years,  whenas  my  greedy  thoughts 
Qan  yield  their  homage  to  ambitious  will, 

Hy  feeble  wit,  that  then  prevallkl  noughts, 
Perforce  presented  homage  to  his  ill ; 

And  I  in  folly's  bonds  fulfiU'd  with  crime. 

At  last  unloos'd,  thus  spied  my  loss  of  time. 

As  in  his  circular  and  ceaseless  ray 
The  year  begins,  and  in  itself  returns, 

Refresh'd  by  presence  of  the  eye  of  day, 
That  sometimes  nigh  and  sometimes  far 
sojourns ; 

So  love  in  me,  conspiring  my  decay. 

With  endless  fire  my  heedless  bosom  bums. 

And  from  the  end  of  my  aspiring  sin 

My  paths  of  error  hourly  do  begin. 

ARIXS. 

When  in  the  Ram  the  sun  renews  his  beams. 
Beholding  mournful  earth  array'd  in  grief. 

That  waits  relief  from  his  refreshing  gleams, 
The  tender  flocks  rejoicing  their  relief, 

Do  leap  for  joy  and  lap  the  silver  streams : 
So  at  my  prime  when  youth  in  me  was  chief. 

All  heifer-like,  with  wanton  bom  I  play'd, 

And  by  my  will  my  wit  to  love  bctray'd. 

TAURUS. 

When  Phoebus  with  Europa's  bearer  bides, 
The  spring  appears ;  impatient  of  delays. 

The   labourer  to  the  fields   his  plough-swains 
guides, 
He  sows,  he  plants,  he  builds,  at  all  assays : 

When  prime  of  years,  that  many  errors  hides, 
By  fiemcy's  force  did  trace  ungodly  ways, 

I  blindfold  walk*d,  disdaining  to  behold 

That  life  doth  yade,*  and  young  men  must  be 
old. 


*  vade\  i.  e.  Dade. 


OEMINL 
When  in  the  hold,  whereas  the  Twins  do  rest. 

Proud  Phlegon,  breathing  fire,  doth  post  amain, 
The  trees  with  leaves,  the  earth  with  flowers  is 
drest : 

When  I  in  pride  of  years,  with  peevish  brain, 
Prc8um*d  too  far,  and  made  fond  love  my  guest, 

With  frosts  of  care  my  flowers  were  nipt  amain : 
In  height  of  weal  who  bears  a  careless  heart, 
Repents  too  late  his  over-foolish  part. 

CANCER. 

When  in  sestival  Cancer's  gloomy  bower 
The  greater  glory  of  the  heavens  doth  shine. 

The  air  is  calm,  the  birds  at  every  stowre  * 
Do  t  tempt  the  heavens  with  harmony  divine : 

When  I  was  first  enthrall'd  in  Cupid's  power. 
In  vain  I  spent  the  May-month  of  my  time. 

Singing  for  joy  to  see  me  captive  thrall 

To  him,  whose  gains  are  grief,  whose  comfort 
small. 

LEO. 

When,  in  the  height  of  his  meridian  walk, 
The  Lion's  hold  contains  the  eye  of  day. 

The  riping  corn  grows  yellow  in  the  stalk : 
When  strength  of  years  did  bless  me  every  way, 

Mask'd  with  delights  of  folly  was  my  talk, 
Touth  ripen'd  all  my  thoughts  to  my  decay ; 

In  lust  I  sow'd,  my  fruit  was  loss  of  time ; 

My  hopes  were  proud,  and  yet  my  body  slime. 

VIROO. 

When  in  the  Virgin's  lap  earth's  comfort  sleeps. 
Bating  the  fury  of  his  burning  eyes. 

Both  com  and  fruits  are  firm'd,and  comfort  creeps 
On  every  plant  and  flower  that  springing  rise : 

When  age  at  last  his  chief  dominion  keeps. 
And  leads  me  on  to  see  my  vanities. 

What  love  and  scant  foresight  did  make  me  sow 

In  youthful  years,  is  ripen'd  now  in  woe. 

UBRA. 

When  in  the  Balance  Daphne's  leman  X  blin8,§ 
The  ploughman  gathereth  fruit  for  passed  pain : 

When  I  at  last  consider  d  on  my  sins, 
And  thought  upon  my  youth  and  follies  vain, 

I  cast  my  count,  and  reason  now  begins 
To  guide  mine  eyes  with  judgment,  bought 
with  pain. 

Which  weeping  wish  a  better  way  to  find. 

Or  else  for  ever  to  the  world  be  blind. 


*  $tov:rt\  See  note  *,  p.  290,  boc.  coL 
t  Do]  The4to.  "To.** 
X  leman'\  i.  e.  loTcr. 
§  M»iu]  L  e.  stops. 
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BCORPrO. 

When  with  the  Scorpion  proud  Apollo  plays. 
The  vines  are  trod  and  carried  to  thoir  press, 

The  woods  are  fell'd  'gainst  winter's  sharp  affrays : 
When  grayer  years  my  judgment*  did  address, 

I  gan  repair  my  ruins  and  decays, 

Exchanging  will  to  wit  and  soothfastness, 

Claiming  from  time  and  age  no  good  but  this, 

To  see  my  sin,  and  sorrow  for  my  'miss.t 

S.VGITTARIl'S. 

Whenas  the  Archer  in  his  winter  hold, 
The  Delian  harper  tunes  his  wonted  love. 

The  ploughman  sows  and  tills  his  laboured  mould : 
When  with  advice  and  judgment  I  approve 

How  love  in  youth  hath  grief  for  gladness  sold. 
The  seeds  of  shame  I  from  my  heart  remove. 

And  in  their  steads  I  set  down  plants  of  grace, 

And  with  repent  bewail  t  my  youthful  race. 

CAPRICORNUS. 

When  he  that  in  Eurotas'  silver  glide 
Doth  bain  §  his  tress,  boholdeth  Capricorn, 

The  days  grow  short,  then  hastes  the  winter-tide ; 
The  sun   with   sparing  lights  doth  seem  to 
mourn ; 

Grey  is  the  green,  the  flowers  their  beauty  hide : 
Whenas  I  see  that  I  to  death  was  bom, 

My  strength  decay 'd,  my  grave  already  drcst, 

I  count  my  life  my  loss,  my  death  my  best. 

AQUARIUS. 

When  with  Aquarius  Phojbe's  brother  stays, 
The  blithe  and  wanton  winds  are  whibt  and  still ; 

Cold  frost  and  snow  the  pride  of  earth  betrays  : 
When  age  my  head  with  hoary  hairs  doth  fill, 

Beason  sits  down,  and  bid.<)  me  count  my  days. 
And  pray  for  peace,  and  blame  my  froward 

In  depth  of  grief,  in  this  distress  I  cry,         [will ; 

Peccavi,  Domine^  mUerere  md  / 

PISCES. 

When  in  the  Fishes*  mansion  Phcebus  dwells, 
The  days  renew,  the  earth  regains  his  rest : 

When  old  in  years,  my  want  my  death  foretells, 
My  thoughts  and  prayers  to  heaven  are  whole 
addrest ; 

Repentance  youthly  ||  folly  quite  expells ; 
I  long  to  be  dissolvM  for  my  best. 

That  young  in  zeal,  long  beaten  with  my  rod, 

I  may  grow  old  to  wisdom  and  to  God. 


*  judgment^  The  4to.  "  iudpementa." 

t  'miff\  For  awjjjw,  I.  c.  fault. 

:  bcwai(\  The  4to.  *'  bewailde." 

§  bain\  i.  e.  bathe. 

II  youUdy]  The  4to.  «* youth  by." 


THE  MOURNING  GARHEXT. 

(Ed.  1G16.) 
— • — 

THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SHEPHERD 
AND  HIS  WIFE. 

It  was  near  a  thicky  shade. 

That  broad  leaves  of  beeoh  had  made. 

Joining  all  their  tops  so  nigh. 

That  scarce  Phcebus  in  could  piy. 

To  see  if  lovers  in  the  thick 

Could  dally  with  a  wanton  trick ; 

Where  sat  the  swain  and  his  wife. 

Sporting  in  that  pleasing  life. 

That  Coridon  commendeth  so. 

All  other  lives  to  over-go. 

He  and  she  did  sit  and  keep 

Flocks  of  kids  and  folds  of  sheep : 

He  upon  his  pipe  did  play ; 

She  tun*d  voice  unto  his  lay. 

And,  for  you  might  her  huswife  know, 

Voice  did  sing  and  fingers  sow. 

He  was  young  :  his  coat  was  green. 

With  welts  of  white  seam'd  between. 

Turned  over  with  a  flap 

That  breast  and  bosom  in  did  wrap. 

Skirts  side  *  and  plighted  f  free. 

Seemly  hanging  to  his  knee  : 

A  whittle  with  a  silver  chape  : 

Cloak  was  russet,  and  the  cape 

Served  for  a  bonnet  oft 

To  shroud  him  from  the  wet  aloft : 

A  leather  scrip  of  colour  red. 

With  a  button  on  the  head. 

A  bottle  full  of  coimtry  whig^ 

By  the  shepherd's  side  did  lig;  § 

And  in  a  little  bush  hard  by, 

There  the  shepherd's  dog  did  lie. 

Who,  while  his  master  gan  to  sleep. 

Well  could  watch  both  kids  and  sheep. 

The  shepherd  was  a  frolic  swain ; 

For  though  his  'parel  was  but  plain, 

Tet  doon  ||  tbe  authors  soothly  say. 

His  colour  was  both  fresh  and  gay. 

And  in  their  writs  plain  discuss. 

Fairer  was  not  Tityrus, 

Nor  Menalcas,  whom  they  call 

The  alderliefest  1;  swain  of  alL 

Seeming  **  him  was  his  wife, 

Both  in  line  and  in  life  : 


*  tide]  i.  o.  lung.  t  pU'jhted'}  i.  e.  pla{t«d. 

t  vhifj]  i.e.  a  liquor  made  from  whey :  sec  Xares's  G(Mt, 
(But  the  word  in  variously  explained.)         §  lig}  L  e.  Hft. 
li  doon]  i.  0.  do.  ^  alderli^tft]  See  note  t,  p,  290^ 

**  Seeming]  i.  e.  Beseeming.  [fiist  ooL 


Fair  she  was  as  fair  might  be, 

Like  the  roses  on  the  tree ; 

Buxom,  blithe,  and  young,  I  ween, 

Beauteous  like  a  summer's  queen, 

For  her  cheeks  were  ruddy-hu*d. 

As  if  lilies  were  imbru'd 

With  drops  of  blood,  to  make  the  white 

Please  the  eye  with  more  delight : 

LoYe  did  lie  within  her  eyes 

In  ambush  for  some  wanton  prize. 

A  liefer  *  lass  than  this  had  been 

Coridon  had  noTer  seen, 

Nor  was  Phillis,  that  fair  may,t 

Half  so  gaudy  or  so  gay. 

She  wore  a  chaplet  on  her  head ; 

Her  cassock  was  of  scarlet  red. 

Long  and  large,  as  straight  as  bent : 

Her  middle  was  both  small  and  gent ; 

A  neck  as  white  as  whal6s-bone, 

Compass'd  with  a  lace  of  stone. 

Fine  she  was,  and  fair  she  was, 

Brighter  than  the  brightest  gloss ; 

Such  a  shepherd's  wife  as  she 

Was  not  more  in  Thessaly. 


THE  SHEPHERD'S  WIFE'S  SONO. 

Ah,  what  Lb  love  7    It  is  a  pretty  thing. 
As  sweet  unto  a  shepherd  as  a  king; 

And  sweeter  too, 
For  kings  have  cares  that  wait  upon  a  crown. 
And  cares  can  make  the  sweetest  love  to  frown : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  do  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  ? 

His  flocks  are  folded,  he  comes  homo  at  night, 
Ab  merry  as  a  king  in  his  delight ; 

And  merrier  too, 
For  kings  bethink  them  what  the  state  require, 
Where  t  shepherds  careless  carol  by  the  fire : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  oountry  loves  such  sweet  desires  do  §  guin, 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  ? 

He  kisseth  first,  then  sits  as  blithe  to  eat 
His  cream  and  curds  as  doth  the  king  his  meat ; 

And  blither  too, 


*  lief€r]  L  o.  more  dear,  more  agreeable, 
t  nuiy]  i.  0.  nuid. 
I  niker*]  L  e.  Whereas. 

I  do]  Tho  4to.  omits  this  word  of  the  burden  in  all  the 
itantm  except  the  first. 


For  kings  have  often  fears  when  they  do  sup. 
Where  shepherds  dread  no  poison  in  their  cup : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  do  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  ? 

To  bed  he  goes,  as  wanton  then,  I  ween. 
As  is  a  king  in  dalliance  with  a  queen ; 

More  wanton  too. 
For  kings  have  many  griefs  affects  to  move, 
Where  shepherds  have  no  greater  grief  than  love : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  do  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  1 

Upon  his  couch  of  straw  he  sleeps  as  sound, 
As  doth  the  king  upon  his  bed  *  of  down ; 

More  soimder  too. 
For  cares  cause  kings  full  oft  their  sleep  to  spill. 
Where  weary  shepherds  lie  and  snort  their  fill : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  do  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  ? 

Thus  with  his  wife  he  spends  the  year,  as  blithe 
As  doth  the  king  at  every  tide  or  sithe ;  t 

And  blither  too. 
For  kings  have  wars  and  broils  to  take  in  hand, 
Where  ijl  shepherds  laugh  and  love  upon  the  land : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  do  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  ? 


HEXAMETRA    ALEXIS   IN    LAUDEM 

ROSAMUNDJE. 

Opt  have  I  heard  my  lief  Coridon  report  on  a 

love-day. 
When  bonny  maids  do  meet  with  tho  swains  in 

the  valley  by  Tempo, 
How  bright-cy'd  his  PhilUs  was,  how  lovely  they 

glanced. 
When  from  th'  arches  ebon-black  flew  looks  as  a 

lightning, 
That  set  a-firo  with  piercing  flames  even  hearts 

adamantine : 
Face  rosc-hu'd,  cherry-red,  with  a  silver  taint§  like 

a  lily: 
Venus'  pride  might  abate,  might  abash  with  a 

blush  to  behold  her ; 

*  bed]  Tho  4to.  "beds." 

t  fithf]  i.  e.  time. 

t  When]  The  4to.  "  When  "  (wrongly  as  the  preceding 
stanzas  prove). 

§  taint]  Equivalent  to  "tint:"  see  note  t,  p.  154,  first 
col. 
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Phcebus'  wires  compar*d  to  her  hairs  unworthy 

the  praising ; 
Juno's  state  and  Pallas'  wit  disgrac'd  with  the 

graces 
That  grac'd  her  whom  poor  Coridon  did  choose 

fur  a  loYc-mate. 
Ah,  but  had  Coridon  now  seen  the  star  that 

Alexis 
Likes  and  Iotcs  so  dear  that  ho  melts  to  sighs 

when  he  sees  her. 
Did  Coridon  but  see  those  eyes,  those  amorous 

eye-lids, 
From  whence  fly  holy  flames  of  death  or  life  in  a 

moment ! 
Ah,  did  he  sco  that  face,  thoso  hairs  that  Venus, 

Apollo 
Bash'd  to  behold,  and,  both  disgrac'd,  did  grieve 

that  a  creature 
Should  exceed  in  hue,  compar['d]  both  a  god  and 

a  goddesa  1 
Ah,  had  he  seen  my  sweet  paramour,  the  saint  * 

of  Alexis, 
Then  hod  he  said,  "  Phillis,  sit  down  surpassOd 

in  all  points, 
For  there  is  one,  more  fair  than  thou,  belov*d  of 

Alexis"! 


For  she's  quite  bereft  of  her  love,  and  left  of 

Alexis :  ' 

Once  was  she  lik'd  and  once  was  she  lo?*d  of 

wanton  Alexis ; 
Now  is  she  loath'd  and  now  is  she  left  of  trotUaB  - 

Alexis. 
Here  did  he  clip*  and  kiss  Boaamond,  and  tow  ' 

by  Diana, 
None  so  dear  to  the  swain  aa  I,  nor  none  lo 

beloT^d ; 
Here  did  he  deeply  swear  and  call  great  Fan  for 

a  witness. 
That  Rosamond  was  only  the  rose  belof'd  of 

Alexis, 
That  Thessaly  had  not  such  another  nymph  to 

delight  him : 
'<None,"  quoth  he,  « but  Venus'  fiiir  ahall  hate 

any  kisses ; 
Not  Phillis,  were  Phillis  alive,  should  hare  asy 

favoura. 
Nor  Galate,  Galate  so  fair  for  beanteoua  eyebrows, 
Nor  Doris,  that  lass  that  drew  the  awains  to 

behold  her, 
Not  one  amongst  all  these  nor  all  ahonld  gain 

any  graces, 
But  Rosamond  alone  to  herself  should  have  her 

Alexis." 
Now,  to  revengo  the  perjur  d  tows  of  fairM^a   i 

Alexis. 
Pan,  great  Pao,   that   heard'st   his   oaths,  and   i 

mighty  Diana, 
You  Dryadcs,  and  watery  Nymphs  that  sport  by 

the  fountains,  i 

Fair  Tcmpe,  the    gladsome  grove   of  greatest 

Apollo, 
Shrubs,  and  dales,  and  neighbouring  liillS|  that 

heard  when  he  swore  him,  I 

Witness  all,  and  seek  to  revengo  the  wrongs  of  a 

virgin  I 
Had  any  swain  been  lief  to  me  but  guileful   ' 

Alexis,  i 


HEXAMETRA  ROSAMUNDiE  IN  DOLOREM 
AMISSI  ALEXIS. 

Tempe,  the  grove  where  dark  Hecate  doth  keep 

her  abiding, 
Tempe,  the  grove  where  poor  Rosamond  bewails 

her  Alexis, 
Let  not  a  tree  nor  a  shrub  be  green  to  show  thy  i 

rejoicing,  , 

Let  not  a  leaf  once  deck  thy  boughs  and  branches,  | 

0  Tempe !  ; 

Let  not  a  bird  record  her  tunes,  nor  chant  any  ,' 

sweet  notes,  ! 

But  Philomel,   let  her  bewail  the  loss  of  her  i  -^   .  ^  ,  x    •  i  -.  ^^    .        i_ 

;  Had  Rosamond  twm  d  myrtle-boughs,  or 
amours,  k       i, 

And  fill  all  the  wood  with  doleful  tunes  to  be-  i  ^,       ^  !"^,?^,    *,         \       -,  ^  -..t  ,.        *       ' 

'  Sweet  hollyhock,  or  else  daffodil,  or  shpa  of  a 

bav-trce,  I 

I  And  given  them  for  a  gift  to  any  swain  but   | 

Alexis, 

Well  had  Alexis  done  t*  havo  left  his  rose  for  a   • 

giglotf  : 

But  Galate  uc*er  lov*d  more  dear  her  lovely 

Menalcas 


moan  her : 
Parched    leaves    fill    eveiy    spring,    fill    every 

fountain ; 
All  the  meads  in  mourning-weed  fit   them  to 

lamenting ; 
Echo  sit  and  sing  despair  i'  the  valleys,  i'  the 

mountains ; 
All  Thessaly  help  poor  Rosamond  mournful  to 

bemoan  her. 


•  enint]  The  4to  "taint.'" 


I 


*  clii»]  i.  c.  cmbnico. 

t  g'ldotl  i-  c.  giddy  or  wanti^n  girl. 


FROM  THE  MOURNING-GARMENT. 


3or 


Than  Rosamond  did  dearly  love  her  trothless 

Alexis; 
Sndymion  was  ne'er  heloVd  of  his  CyUierea  * 
Half  so    dear  as   true  Rosamond  heloy'd  her 

Alexis.  [down  to  the  willows, 

l^ovr,  secly  lass,  hie  down  to  the  lake,  haste 
And  with  those  forsaken  twigs  go  make  thee  a 

chaplet ;  [brooks,  by  the  rivora, 

Mournful  sit,  and  sigh  by  the  springs,  by  the 
Till  thou  turn  for  grief,  as  did  Niobe,  to  a  marble ; 
Melt  to  tears,  pour  out  thy  plaints,  let  Echo 

reclaim  them,  [Alexis. 

How  Rosamond,  that  loY6d  so  dear,  is  left  of 
Now  die,  die,  Rosamond  1  let  men  engrave  o'  thy 

tomb-stone,  [Alexis, 

Here  lie$  she  thai  lovid  to  dear  the  youngster 
Once  helovid,  forsaken  late  of  faithless  AUxis, 
Yet   Jlosamond  did   die  fur    lore,  fals^-heaiied 

Alexis! 


PHILADORS  ODE 

THAT  HE  LEFT  WITH  THE  DESPAIRIIYa  LOYER. 

When  merry  autumn  in  her  prime, 

Fruitful  mother  of  swift  time, 

Hod  fiUdd  Ceres'  lap  with  store 

Of  vines  and  corn,  and  mickle  more 

Such  needful  fruits  as  do  grow 

From  Terra's  bosom  here  below ; 

Tityrus  did  sigh,  and  see 

With  heart's  grief  and  eyes'  gree,t 

Eyes  and  heart  both  full  of  woes, 

Where  Galate  his  lover  goes. 

Her  mantle  was  vermilion  red ; 

A  gaudy  chaplet  on  her  head, 

A  chaplet  that  did  shroud  the  beams 

That  Phoebus  on  her  beauty  streams. 

For  sun  itself  desir'd  to  see 

So  fair  a  nymph  as  was  she. 

For,  viewing  from  the  east  to  west. 

Fair  Galate  did  like  him  best. 

Her  face  was  like  to  welkin's  shine ; 

Crystal  brooks  such  were  her  %  eyne, 

And  yet  within  those  brooks  were  fires 

That  scorched  youth  and  his  desires. 

Qalato  did  much  impair 

Yenus'  honour  for  her  fair ;  § 

•  Cyihtrta]  Otipht  to  be  **  Cynthia** ;  which,  however, 
will  not  stand  rightly  in  the  vorne.  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  Rot.  J.  Mitford  when  ho  romark^;  "Wo  conceive 
'Cytherca'  \b  put  hero  in  a  general  sense,  as  '  Venas'  is 
often  Tucd.  '  Cynthia  was  the  Cythcrta  of  Endymion '." 
Oent.  Mag.  for  March  1S33,  p.  218. 
t  ffrtt]  Qy.  if  right?  (Spelt  in  the  4  to.  "grece.") 
:  her\  The  4to.  "  his  " :  §  fair\  L  e.  beauty. 


For  stately  stepping,  Juno's  pace 
By  Gkdate  did  take  disgrace ; 
And  Pallas'  wisdom  bare  no  prize 
Where  Gkdate  would  show  her  wise. 
This  gallant  girl  thus  passeth  by 
Where  Tityrus  did  sighing  lie, 
Sighing  sore,  for  love  strains 
More  than  sighs  from  lovers'  veins  : 
Tears  in  eye,  thought  in  heart. 
Thus  his  grief  he  did  impart 
"  Fair  Galate,  but  glance  thine  eye ; 
Here  lies  he  that  hero  must  die. 
For  love  is  death,  if  love  not  gain 
Lover's  salve  for  lover's  pain. 
Winters  seven  and  more  are  past 
Since  on  thy  face  my  thoughts  I  cast : 
When  Qalate  did  haunt  the  plains, 
And  fed  her  sheep  amongst  the  swains. 
When  every  shepherd  left  his  flocks 
To  gase  on  Galate's  fair  locks, 
When  every  eye  did  stand  at  gaze, 
AVhen  heart  and  thought  did  both  amaze. 
When  heart  from  body  would  asunder. 
On  Qalate's  fair  fi&ce  to  wonder ; 
Then  amongst  them  all  did  I 
Catch  such  a  wound  as  I  must  die. 
If  Galate  oft  say  not  thus, 

*  I  love  the  shepherd  Tityrus.* 

'TIb  love,  fair  nymph,  that  doth  pain 

Tityrus,  thy  truest  swain ; 

True,  for  none  more  true  can  be 

Than  still  to  love,  and  none  but  thee. 

Say,  Galate,  oft  smile  and  say, 

'  'Twcre  pity  love  should  have  a  nay  * ; 

But  such  a  word  of  comfort  give. 

And  Tityrus  thy  love  shall  live : 

Or  with  a  piercing  frown  reply, 

'I  cannot  love',*  and  then  I  die, 

For  lover's  nay  is  lover's  death, 

And  heart-break  frowns  do  stop  the  breath." 

Galate  at  this  arose. 

And  with  a  smile  away  she  goes, 

As  one  that  little  car'd  to  ease 

Tityr,  pain'd  with  love's  disease. 

At  her  parting,  Tityrus 

Sigh'd  amain,  and  saydd  thus : 

**  0,  that  women  are  so  £ur. 

To  trap  men's  eyesf  in  their  hair. 

With  beauteous  eyes,  love's  fires, 

Venus'  sparks  that  heat  desires  ! 

•  towlTho4to.  "line." 

t  <yr«]  An  error,  I  believe,  caused  by  the  occurrence  of 


I 


the  word  in  the  next  lino. 


X  2 


\ 
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But  0,  that  women  have  such  hearts, 

Such  thoughts,  and  such  deop-plercing  darts, 

As  in  the  beauty  of  their  eye 

Harbour  naught  but  flattery  ! 

Their  tears  are  drawn  *  that  drop  deceit, 

Their  faces  calends  of  all  sleight, 

Their  smiles  are  lures,  their  looks  guile, 

And  all  their  love  is  but  a  wile. 

Then,  Tityr,  leave,  leave,  Tityrus, 

To  love  such  as  scorns  you  thus ; 

And  say  to  love  and  women  both, 

'  What  I  lik'd,  now  I  do  loath."' 

With  that  he  hied  him  to  the  flocks. 

And  counted  love  but  Venus*  mocks. 


tt 


THE  SONG 

07  ▲  COUNTBT  SWAIN  AT  THE  BETURN  OF 

THILADOB. 

The  silent  shade  had  shadow'd  overy.tree. 
And  Phoebus  in  the  west  was  shrouded  low ; 
Each  hive  had  home  her  busy-labouring  beo. 
Each  bird  the  harbour  of  the  night  did  know  : 

Even  then. 

When  thus 
All  things  did  from  their  weary  labour  liu,+ 
Menalcas  sat  and  thought  him  of  his  sin : 

His  head  on  hand,  his  elbow  on  his  knee  ; 
And  tears,  like  dew,  be-drench'd  upon  his  face, 
His  face  as  sad  as  any  swain's  might  be ; 
His  thoughts  and  dumps  bcfltting  well  the  place : 

Even  then. 

When  thus 
Menalcas  sat  in  passions  all  alone, 
He  sigbM  then,  and  thus  he  gan  to  moan. 

"  I  that  fed  flocks  upon  Thessalia-plains, 
And  bade  my  lambs  to  feed  on  dolTGdil,      [gains, 
That  liv'd  on  milk  and  curds,  poor  shepherds' 
And  merry  sat,t  and  pip*d  upon  a  pleasant  hill ; 

Even  then, 

WTien  thus 
I  sat  secure,  and  fear'd  not  Fortune's  ire, 
Mine  eyes  eclipa'd,  fast  blinded  by  desire. 

"  Then  lofty  thoughts  began  to  lift  my  mind, 
I  grudg'd  and  thought  my  fortune  was  too  low ; 
A  shepherd's  life  'twos  base  and  out  of  kind ; 
The  tallest  cedars  have  the  fairest  grow : 

Even  then. 

When  thus 
Pride  did  intend  the  sequel  of  my  ruth, 
Began  the  faults  and  follies  of  my  youth. 

•  dratpn]  A  misprint.    Qy.  *'  dews  "  ? 

t  lin]  i.  0.  ccaso. 

X  And  mei-ry  fat,  &c.]  See  note  f,  p.  285,  first  col. 


I  left  the  fields  and  took  me  to  the  town. 
Fold  sheep  who  list,  the  hook  was  cast  away; 
Menalcas  would  not  be  a  country  clown. 
Nor  shepherd's  weeds,  but  garments  fitf  more 
gay: 

Even  then. 
When  thus 
Aspiring  thoughts  did  follow  after  mtli. 
Began  the  faults  and  follies  of  my  youth. 

<*  My  suits  were  silk,  my  talk  was  all  of  stais^ 
I  stretch'd  beyond  the  compass  of  my  sleefs ; 
The  bravest  courtier  was  Menalcas*  mate. 
Spend  what  I  would,  I  never  thought  on  grief : 

Even  then. 

When  thus 
I  lash'd  out  lavish,  then  began  my  ruth. 
And  then  I  felt  the  follies  of  my  youth. 

''  I  cast  mine  eye  on  every  wanton  £aoe. 
And  straight  desire  did  hale  me  on  to  love; 
Then  lover-like  I  pray'd  for  Venus*  grace, 
That  she  my  mistress*  deep  affects  might  more : 

Even  then, 

When  thus 
Love  trapp'd  me  in  the  fatal  bands  of  mth, 
Began  the  faults  and  follies  of  my  yonth. 

"  No  cost  I  spar'd  to  please  my  mistress'  eye, 
No  time  ill-spent  in  presence  of  her  sight; 
Yet  oft  she  *  frown'd,  and  then  her  love  most 

die. 
But  when  she  smil'd,  0,  then  a  happy  wight ! 

Even  then. 
When  thus 
Desire  did  draw  me  on  to  deem  of  ruth, 
Began  the  faults  and  follies  of  my  youth. 

*'  The  day  in  poems  often  did  I  pass. 

The  night  in  sighs  and  sorrows  for  her  grace; 

And  she,  as  fickle  as  the  brittle  glass. 

Held  sun-shine  showers  within  her  flattering  fiwe: 

Even  then. 

When  thus 
I  spied  the  woes  that  women's  loves  ensu'th, 
I  saw  and  loath  ['d]  the  follies  of  my  youth. 

"  I  noted  oft  that  beauty  was  a  blaze, 
I  saw  that  love  was  but  a  heap  of  cares ; 
That  such  as  stood,  as  deer  do,  at  the  gase. 
And  sought    their  wealth    amongst    affBCtionV 
snnreB,t 


•  she]  Thc4to.  "we." 

t  snares]  Tho4to.  "thares.* 
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Even  Buch 

I  saw 
•  hot  pursuit  did  follow  after  ruth, 
fostor'd  up  the  follies  of  their  youth. 

IS  clogged  with  love,  with  passions,  and  with 
the  country  life  had  least  molest ;     [grief, 
a  wound,  and  fain  would  have  relief, 
this  resolv'd  I  thought  would  fall  out  best: 

Even  then. 

When  thus 
my  senses  almost  sold  to  ruth,  • 

light  to  leave  the  follies  of  my  youth. 

flocks  again  i  away  the  wanton  town, 
pride  avaunt !  give  me  the  shepherd's  hook, 
it  of  grey  !  I'll  be  a  country  clown  ; 
eye  shall  scorn  on  beauty  for  to  look : 

No  more 

Ado; 
pride  and  love  are  ever  pain'd  with  ruth, 
•"  therefore  farewell  the  follies  of  my  youth." 


FROM 

THE  FAREWELL  TO  FOLLY. 

(Ed.  1617.) 
— f — 

SCRIPTION  OF  THE  LADY  MJSSIAJ 

stature  and  her  shape  were  passing  tall, 
i-like,  when  'longst  the  lawns  she  goes ; 
.tely  pace,  like  Juno  when  she  brav'd 
^ueen  of  Love  §  'fore  Paris  in  the  vale ; 
>nt  beset  with  love  and  majesty ; 
■e  like  lovely  Venus  when  she  blush*d 
>ly  shepherd  should  be  beauty's  judge; 

sweet  ruby-red,  grac'd  with  delight ; 
syes  two  sparkling  stars  in  winter-night 
a  chilling  frost  doth  clear  the  azur  d  sky ; 
aairs,  in  tresses  twin'd  with  threads  of  silk, 
I  waving  down  like  Phoobus'  in  his  prime ; 
breasts  as  white  as  those  two  snowy  swans 

draw  to  Paphos  Cupid  s  smiling  dame ; 
>t  like  Thetis'  when  she  tripp'd  the  sands 
«al  Ncptunus'  favour  with  her  ||  steps ; 
le,  a  piece,  despite  of  beauty,  fram'd 
low  H  what  Nature's  cunning  could  a£ford. 


^UK]  The  4to.  "  Which." 

ndj  An  inteqwlatiou  ? 

his  it  an  alteration  and  abridgement  of  a  copy  of 

I  in  the  Momndo :  sec  ante^  p.  285,  first  col. 

>re]  The  4to. "  hcaucn : "  but  see  ante,  p.  235,  first  col. 

t]  Tho4to.  "his." 

how]  8o  in  our  author's  Morando:  vido  anU,  p.  285, 

oL— The  4to.  •*  see." 


SONG. 
Sweet  are  the  thoughts  that  savour  of  content ; 

The  quiet  mind  is  richer  than  a  crown ; 
Sweet  are  the  nights  in  careless  slumber  spent; 

The  poor  estate  scorns  fortune's  angry  frown : 
Such  sweet  content,  such  minds,  such  sleep,  such 
Beggars  enjoy,  when  princes  oft  do  miss,     [bliss, 

The  homely  house  that  harbours  quiet  rest ; 

The  cottage  that  affords  no  pride  nor  care ; 
The  mean  that  'grees  with  country  music  best ; 

The  sweet  consort  of  mirth  and  music's  fare ; 
Obscured  life  sets  down  a  type  of  bliss: 
A  mind  content  both  crown  and  kingdom  is. 


LINES  TRANSLATED  FROM  QUAZZO. 
("  Chi  tpinto  d  amort,"  &a.) 

He  that  appaled  *  with  lust  would  sail  in  haste  to 

Corinthum, 
There  to  be  taught  in  Lais'  school  to  seek  for  a 

nustress. 
Is  to  be  train'd  in  Venus'  troop  and  changed  to 

the  purpose ; 
Rage  embrac'dy  but  reason  quite  thrust  out  as  an 

exile; 
Pleasure  a  pain,  rest  tum'd  to  be  care,  and  mirth 

as  a  madness ; 
Fiery  mindf  inflam'd  with  a  look,  enrag'd  as 

Aleoto; 
Quaint  in  array,  sighs  fetch'd  from  far,  and  tears, 

marry,  feign^ ; 
Pensive,:}:  sore,  deep-plimg'd  in  pain,  not  a  place 

but  his  heart  whole; 
Days  in  grief  and  nights  consum'd  to  think  on 

a  goddess ; 
Broken  sleeps,  sweet  dreams,  but  short,  from  the 

night  to  the  morning  ;  [Apollo; 

Venus  dash'd,  his  mistress'  face  as  bright  as 
Helena  stain'd,  the  golden  ball  wrong-given  by 

the  shepherd ; 
Hairs  of  gold,  eyes  twinkling  stars,  her  lips  to  be 

rubies; 
Teeth  of  pearl,  her  breasts  like  snow,  her  cheeks 

to  be  roses ; 
Sugar-candy  she  is,  as  I  guess,  from  the  waist  to 

the  kneestead; 
Naught  is  amiss,  no  fault  were  found,  if  soul 

were  amended ; 
All  were  bliss,  if  such  fond  lust  led  not  to  re- 
pentance. 

•  appaled]  Qy.  "impeU'd"? 
t  mind]  Tho  4to.  **mindcs." 
I  Pentivt]  The4to.  "Ponticke." 
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FROM  THE  GROATSWORTH   OF  WIT. 


FROM 

DANTE. 

(••  Jl  vizio  che  conduce,'*  Ac. ) 

A  M058TER  seated  in  the  midst  of  men. 
Which,  daily  fed,  is  never  satiate; 
A  hollow  gulf  of  vile  *  ingratitude, 
Which  for  his  food  vouchsafes  not  pay  of  thanks, 
But  still  doth  claim  a  debt  of  due  expense : 
From  hence  doth  Venus  draw  the  shape  of  lust ; 
From  hence  Hars  raiseth  blood  and  stratagems  : 
The  wreck  of  wealth,  the  secret  foe  to  life ; 
The  sword  that  hastencth  on  the  date  of  death ; 
The  surest  friend  to  physic  by  disease ; 
The  pumice  that  defaceth  memory ; 
The  misty  vapour  that  obscures  the  light. 
And  brightest  beams  of  science*  glittering  sun. 
And  doth  eclipse  the  nund  with  sluggish  thoughts : 
The  monster  that  affords  this  cursM  brood. 
And  makes  commixture  of  these  dire  mishaps. 
Is  bat  a  stomach  overcharg*d  with  mcats^ 
That  takes  delight  in  endless  gluttony. 


THE  GROATSWORTH  OF  WIT. 

(Ed.  1617.) 

LAMILIA'S  SONQ. 

Fie,  fie  on  blind  fancy ! 

It  hinders  youth's  joy : 

Fair  virgins,  learn  by  mo 

To  count  Love  a  toy. 
When  Love  learn'd  first  the  A  B  C  of  delight. 
And  knew  no  figures  nor  conceited  phrase, 
Ho  simply  gave  to  duo  desert  her  right. 
He  led  not  lovers  in  dark  winding  ways ; 
He  plainly  will'd  to  love,  or  flatly  answer  d  no  : 
But  now  who  lists  to  prove,  shall  find  it  nothing  so. 

Fie,  fie,  then,  on  fancy  I 

It  hinders  youth's  joy: 

Fair  virgins,  learn  by  mo 

To  count  love  a  toy. 
For  since  ho  Icam'd  to  use  the  poet's  pen. 
He  learn'd  likewise  with  smoothing  words  to 
feign,  [men, 

Witching  chaste  ears  with  trothless  tongues  of 
And  wrongbd  faith  with  falsehood  and  disdain. 
He  gives  a  promise  now,  anon  he  swearcth  no  : 
Who  listeth  for  to  prove,  ehall  find  his  changing  so. 

Fie,  fie,  then,  on  fancy  ! 

It  hinders  youth's  joy : 

Fair  virgins,  learn  by  me 

To  count  Love  a  toy. 

•  vile]  The  4to.  "vild":  but  sec  uoto  f,  1>.  1^7,  sec.  col. 


VERSES  AGAINST  ENTICINQ  COUBTE- 

ZANS.. 

What  mean  the  poets  la*  inveetiYO  Tene 
To  sing  Medea's  shame,  and  Scyll*'s  pride. 
Calypso's  charms  by  which  so  many  died  ? 
Only  for  this  their  vices  they  rehesjse, — 
That  curious  wits,  which  in  the  world  eonreiK, 
May  shun  the  dangers  and  enticiiig  shows  j 

Of  such  false  Sirens,  those  home-breeding  fee«. 
That  from  their  eyes  their  venom  do  dispone. 
Sp  soon  kills  not  the  basilisk  with  eight. 
The  viper^s  tooth  is  not  so  venomous^ 
The  adder's  tongue  not  half  so  dengerooiy 
As  they  that  bear  the  shadow  of  delight. 
Who  chain  blind  youths  in  trammels  of  their  hsxr, 
Till  waste  brings  woe,  and  sorrow  hastes  de^air. 


VERSE& 

Deceiving  world,  that  with  alluring  toys 
Hast  made  my  life  the  subject  of  thy  seom. 
And  scomest  now  to  lend  thy  fading  joys 
T'  outlength  my  life,  whom  friends  have  left  fu^ 

lorn; 
How  well  are  they  that  die  ere  they  be  bora. 
And  never  see  thy  sleights,  which  few  men  shim 
Till  unawares  they  helpless  are  undone ! 

Oft  have  I  sung  of  Love  and  of  his  fire ; 
But  now  I  find  that  poet  was  advis'd,  ' 

Which  made  full  feasts  increasers  of  desire. 
And  proves  weak  Love  was' with  the  poor  despis'd;  ■ 
For  when  the  life  with  food  is  not  suffic'd. 
What  thoughts  of  love,  what  motion  of  delight. 
What  pleaaance  can  proceed  from  sucha  wightl 

Witness  my  want,  the  murderer  of  my  wit : 
My  ravish'd  sense,  of  wonted  fury  reft, 
Wants  such  conceit  as  should  in  poems  fit 
Set  down  the  sorrow  wherein  I  am  left : 
But  therefore  have  high  heavens  tlieir  gifts  bereft. 
Because  so  long  they  lent  them  me  to  use. 
And  I  so  long  their  bounty  did  abuse. 

0,  that  a  year  were  granted  me  to  live. 
And  for  that  year  my  former  wits  rostor'd ! 
What  rules  of  life,  what  counsel  would  I  give, 
How  should  my  sin  with  sorrow  be  deplored  !  t 
Dut  I  must  die  of  every  man  abhorr'd : 

Time  loosely  spent  will  not  again  be  won ; 

My  time  is  loosely  spent,  and  I  undone. 


•  htean    ....    m]  Tho  4to.  "mcuut 
t  be  dcplor'J]  Tlio4to.  *'thondopk)i«." 
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A  CONCEITED  FABLE   OP  THE  OLD 
COMEDLiN  -fflSOP. 

An  ant  and  a  grasshopper,  walking  together  on  a 
green,  the  one  carelessly  skipping,  the  other  care- 
fully prying  what  winter's  provision  was  scattered 
in  the  way;  the  grasshopper  scorning  (as  wantons 
will)  this  needless  thrift,  as  he  termed  it,  reproved 
him  thus ; 

"  The  greedy  miser  thirsteth  still  for  gain ; 
His  thrift  is  theft,  his  weal  works  others  woe : 
That  fool  is  fond  which  will  in  caves  remain, 
When  'mongst  fair  sweets  he  may  at  pleasure 

go- 
To  this,  the  ant,  perceiving  the  grasshopper's 

meaning,  quickly  replied ; 

'*  The  thrifty  husband   spares  what  unthrift  * 

spends, 

His  thrift  no  theft,  for  dangers  to  provide : 

Trust  to  thyself;   small  hope  in  want  yield 

friends : 

A  cave  is  better  than  the  deserts  wide  f." 

In  short  time  these  two  parted,  the  one  to  his 
pleasure,  the  other  to  his  labour.  Anon  harvest 
grew  on,  and  reft  from  the  grasshopper  his 
wonted  moisture.  Then  weakly  skips  he  to 
the  meadows'  brinks,  where  till  fell  winter  he 
abode.  But  storms  continually  pouring,  he  went 
for  succour  to  the  ant,  his  old  acquaintance ;  to 
whom  he  had  scarce  discovered  his  estate,  but 
the  little  worm  made  this  reply ; 

"  Pack  hence,"  quoth  he, "  thou  idle,  lazy  worm ; 
My  house  doth  harbour  no  unthrifty  mates : 
Thou  scom'dst  to  toil,  and  now  thou  feel'st 

the  storm. 
And  starv'st  for  food,  while  I  am  fed  with  cates : 
Use  no  entreats,  I  will  relentless  rest, 
For  toiliog  labour  hates  an  idle  guest." 

The  grasshopper,  foodless,  helpless,  and  strength- 
less,  got  into!^  the  next  brook,  and  in  the  yielding 
Band  digged  himself  a  pit :  by  which  likewise  he 
engraved  this  epitaph ; 

"  When  spring's  green  prime  array'd  mc  with 
delight. 
And  every  power,  with  youthful  vigour  fill'd, 
Gave  strength  to  work  whatever  fancy  will'd, 
I  never  fear'd  the  force  of  winter  s  spite. 

"  When  first  I  saw  the  sun  the  day  begin. 
And  dry  the  morning's  tears  from  herbs  and 
gni»», 

*  unthrift]  Tho4to.  "  vutlirilta." 
t  teid€\  Thc4to.  "wUdo." 

I  I'ltfoJ  Equivalent  to  ••  wito  " :  see  note  f,  p.  Ill,  sec.  i 
col. 


I  little  thought  his  cheerful  light  would  pass, 
Till  ugly  night  with  darkness  enter  d  in ; 

And  then  day  lost  I  moum'd,  spring  past  I 
wail'd ; 

But  neither  tears  for  this  or  that  avail'd. 

**  Then  too-too  late  I  prais'd  the  emmet's  pain. 
That  sought  in  spring  a  harbour  'gainst  the  heat. 
And  in  the  harvest  gather'd  winter's  meat, 
Perceiving  famine,  frosts,  and  stormy  rain. 

"My  wretched  end  may  warn  green-springing 
youth 
To  use  delights  as  toys  that  will  deceive, 
And  scorn  the  world  before  the  world  them 

leave, 
For  all  world's  trust  is  ruin  without  ruth. 
Then  blest  are  they  that,  like  the  toiling  ant. 
Provide  in  time  'gainst  woeful  winter's  want." 

With  this  the  grasshopper,  yielding  to  tho 
weather's  extremity,  died  comfortless  ./ithout 
remedy. 


FROM 

CICERONIS  AMOR,  TULLY'S  LOVE. 

(Ed.  1097.) 


VERSES. 

When  gods  had  framed  tho  sweet  of  women's 
face. 
And  lock'd  men's  looks  within  their  golden 
hair. 
That  Phoebus  blush'd  to  see  their  matchless 
grace. 
And  heavenly  gods  on  earth  did  make  repair ; 
To  quip  fair  Venus'  overweening  pride. 
Love's  happy  thoughts  to  jealousy  were  tied. 

Then  grew  a  wrinkle  on  fair  Venus'  brow ; 

The  amber  sweet  of  love  is  turned  to  gall ; 
Qloomy  was  heaven ;  bright  Pboobus  did  avow 

He  could  be  coy,  and  would  not  love  at  all. 
Swearing,  no  greater  mischief  could  bo  wrought 
Than  lovo  united  to  a  jealous  thought. 


VERSUS. 

Vita  quoe  tandem  magis  est  jucunda, 
Vel  viris  doctis  magis  cxpetcnda, 
Mente  quam  pura  sociam  jugalom 
Semper  amaro? 
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FROM  CICERONIS  AMOR 


Vita  qu8s  tandem  mogis  est  dolenda, 
Yel  mogis  cunctis  fugienda,  quam  qiuc, 
Falsd  suspecta  probitate  amies, 
Tollit  amorem  f 

Nulla  earn  tollit  medidna  pestem, 
Murmura,  cmplastrum,  vel  imago  sagse, 
Astra  nee  curant  magicso  nee  artes 
Zelotypiam. 


SONG. 
Mara  in  a  fury  'gainst  Love's  brightest  Qaceu, 

Put  on  bis  helm,  and  took  him  to  Iiis  lauco ; 
On  Erycinus  *  Mount  was  Havors  seen. 

And  there  his  ensigns  did  the  god  advance, 
And  by  heaven's  greatest  gates  he  stoutly  swore, 
Venus  should  die,  for  she  had  wrong'd  him  sore. 

Cupid  heard  this,  and  he  began  to  cry, 
And  wish'd  his  mother's  absence  for  a  while : 

**  Peace,  fool,"  quoth  Venus ;  "  is  it  I  must  die  1 
Must  it  be  Marsf  ]  '*  with  that  she  coin'd  a  smile ; 

She  trimm'd  her  tresses,  and  did  curl  her  hair. 

And  made  her  face  with  beauty  passing  fair. 

A  fan  of  silver  feathers  in  her  hand,:!: 
And  in  a  coach  of  ebony  she  went : 

She  pass'd  the  place  where  furious  Mars  did 
stand. 
And  out  her  looks  a  lovely  smile  she  sent ; 

Then  from  her  brows  leap'd  out  so  sharp  a  frown, 

That  Mars  for  fear  threw  all  his  armour  down. 

He  vow*d  rcpontanco  for  his  rash  miadecd, 
Blaming  his  choler  that  had  caus'd  his  woe  : 

Venus  grew  gracious,  and  with  him  agreed, 
But  charg'd  him  not  to  tlireaten  beauty  so, 

For  women's  looks  are  such  enchanting  charms 

As  can  subdue  the  greatest  god  in  arms. 


ROUNDELAY. 
Fond,  feigning  poets  make  of  lovo  a  god, 

And  leave  the  laurel  for  the  myrtle-boughs. 
When  Cupid  is  a  child  not  past  the  rod, 

And  fair  Dinna  Daphne  §  most  allows : 


•  Fri/cLnug]  Our  author  scorns  to  forget  here  that  tho 
mountain,  from  which  Vcuils  liad  tlie  name  of  Eryciuti, 
waa  Erj'x:  it  is  not  likely  that  ho  wroto  *'Eryciua's 
Mouni.*' 

t  M:n(t  it  be  Mars]  Qy.  "  Mast  I  by  Mar»  "  ? 

t  A  fan  of  silcfr  ftathtrt  in  her  hand]  The  Rev.  J.  Mit- 
ford  {Gent.  Mag.  for  March,  1833,  p,  218)  compares— 
*'Afan  0/ painted /«i//<^>«  in  hia  hand"  &c. 

CoUiiiH's  &cond  Oriental  Edoifui. 

§  DaDhne]  Tho  4to  ''Daphnia." 


I'll  wear  the  baya^  and  call  the  wag  a  boy, 
And  think  of  love  but  as  a  foolish  toy. 

Some  give  him  bow  and  quiver  at  his  haii. 

Some  make  him  blind  to  aim  without  advice^ 
When,  naked  wretch,  such  foather*d  bolts  ha 
lack, 
And  sight  he  hath^  but   cannot  wrong  the 
wise; 
For  use  but  labour^s  weapon  for  defence, 
And  Cupid,  like  a  coward,  fiieth  thenoe. 

He's  god  in  court,  but  cottage  calls  him  child. 
And  Vesta's  viigius  with  their  holy  fires 

Do  cleanse  the  thoughts  that  fancy  hath  defil'd. 
And  bum  the  palace  of  his  fond  deairea; 

With  chaste  disdain  they  scom  the  foolish  god. 

And  prove  him  bat  a  boy  not  past  the  rod. 


LENTULUS'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  TEBENTU 

IN  LATIN. 

QuALis  in  aurora  splendescit  lomine  Titan, 

Talis  in  eximio  corpora  forma  fuit : 
Lumhia  sen  spectes  radiantia,  stve  capillos. 

Lux,  Ariadne,  tua,  ot  lux  tua,  Phoebe,  jaect 
Vcnuatata  fuit  verbis,  spirabat  odorem ; 

Musioa  vox,  uardus  spiritus  almus  erst; 
Rubea  labra,  gcnro  rubrse,  faciesque  decora. 

In  qua  conccrtant  lilius  atque  rose ; 
Luxuriant  geminse  formoso  in  pectore  mamms; 

Circundant  nivisa  Candida  colla  comsc ; 
Deniquo  talis  erat  divina  Terentia,  quales 

Quondam  ccrtantes,  Juno,  Minerva,  Venoa. 


I 


THUS  IN  ENGLISH. 

BRiGnraoME  Apollo  in  his  richest  pomp 
Was  not  like  to  the  trammels  of  her  hair; 
Her  eyes,  liko  Ariadne's  sparkling  stars. 
Shone  from  the  ebon  arches  of  her  brows; 
Her  faco  was  like  the  blushing  of  the  east 
When  Titan  cbarg'd  the  morning  sun  to  rise; 
Her  cheeks,  rich  strcw'd  with  roses  and  with 

white, 
Did  stain  the  gloiy  of  Anchises*  loTe; 
Her  silver  teats  did  ebb  and  flow  delight; 
Her  neck  column  *  of  polish'd  ivory ; 
Her  breath  was  perfume  +  made  of  violets ; 
And  all  this  heaven  was  but  Terentia. 

*  column]  The  4 to.  "columns." 
t  ptrfvLMe]  Tho  4to.  "perAuues." 
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THE  SHEPHERD'S  ODE. 
Walkikg  in  a  Talley  green, 
Spread  with  Flora,  summer-queen, 
Where  she  heaping  all  her  graces, 
Niggard  8eem*d  in  other  places ; 
Spring  it  was,  and  hero  did  spring 
All  that  nature  forth  can  bring. 
Groves  of  pleasant  trees  there  grow. 
Which  fruit  and  shadow  could  bestow : 
Thick-leav'd  boughs  small  birds  cover. 
Till  sweet  notes  themselves  discover ; 
Tunes  for  number  seem'd  confounded. 
Whilst  their  mixtures  music  *  sounded, 
'Greeing  well,  yet  not  agreed 
That  one  the  other  should  exceed. 
A  sweet  stream  here  silent  glides. 
Whose  clear  water  no  fish  hides ; 
Slow  it  runs,  which  well  bewray'd 
The  pleasant  shore  the  current  stay'd. 
In  this  stream  a  rock  was  planted, 
Where  no  art  nor  nature  wanted. 
Each  thing  so  did  other  grace. 
As  all  places  may  give  place; 
Only  this  the  place  of  pleasure, 
Where  is  heaped  nature's  treasure. 
Here  mine  eyes  with  wonder  stay'd  ; 
Eyes  amaz'd,  and  mind  afraid, 
Kavish'd  with  what  was  beheld. 
From  departing  were  withheld. 
Musing  then  with  sound  ad\'ice 
On  this  earthly  paradise ; 
Sitting  by  the  river-side, 
Lovely  Phillis  was  descried. 
Gold  her  hair,  bright  her  cyne, 
Like  to  Phoobus  in  his  shine ; 
White  her  brow,  her  face  was  fair ; 
Amber  breath  perfum'd  the  air; 
Rose  and  lily  botl\  did  seek 
To  show  their  glories  on  her  chock ; 
Love  did  nestle  in  her  looks, 
Baiting  there  his  sharpest  hooks. 
Such  a  Phillis  nc*er  was  seen. 
More  beautiful  than  Love's  Queen : 
Doubt  it  was,  whose  greater  grace, 
Phillis'  beauty,  or  the  place. 
Her  coat  was  of  scarlet  red, 
All  in  plaits ;  a  mantle  spread, 
Fring'd  with  gold ;  a  wreath  of  boughs 
To  check  the  sun  from  her  brows; 
In  her  hand  a  shepherd's  hook, 
In  her  face  Diana's  look. 
Her  sheep  grazed  on  the  plains : 
She  had  stolen  from  the  swains ; 
*  miuic)  The  4to.  "murickti." 


Under  a  cool  silent  shade. 

By  the  streams,  she  garlands  made  : 

Thus  sat  Phillis  all  alone. 

Miss'd  she  was  by  Coridon, 

Chiefest  swnin  of  all  the  rest ; 

Lovely  Phillis  lik'd  him  best. 

His  face  was  like  Phoebus'  love ; 

His  neck  white  as  Venus'  dove ; 

A  ruddy  cheek,  fiU'd  with  smiles, 

Such  Love  hath  when  he  beguiles ; 

His  locks  *  brown,  his  eyes  were  grey, 

Like  Titan  in  a  summer-day : 

A  russet  jacket,  sleeves  red ; 

A  blue  bonnet  on  his  head ; 

A  cloak  of  grey  t  fenc'd  the  rain ; 

Thus  'tirdd  was  this  lovely  swain ; 

A  shepherd's  hook,  his  dog  tied ; 

Bag  and  bottle  by  his  side  : 

Such  was  Paris,  shepherds  say. 

When  with  (Enone  he  did  play. 

From  his  flock  stray'd  Coridon, 

Spying  Phillis  all  alone; 

By  the  stream  he  Phillis  spied, 

Braver  than  was  Flora's  pride. 

Down  the  valley  'gan  he  track. 

Stole  behind  his  true-love's  back ; 

The  Bun  shone,  and  shadow  made, 

Phillis  rose,  and  was  afraid ; 

When  she  saw  her  lover  there. 

Smile  she  did,  and  left  her  fear. 

Cupid,  that  disdain  doth  loath. 

With  desire  strake  them  both. 

The  swain  did  woo ;  she  was  nice. 

Following  fashion,  nay'd  him  twice : 

Much  ado  he  kiss'd  her  then ; 

Maidens  blush  when  they  kiss  men ; 

So  did  Phillis  at  that  stowro ;  t 

Her  face  was  like  the  rose- flower. 

Last  they  'greed,  for  love  would  so. 

Faith  and  troth,  they  would  no  mo ;  § 

For  shepherds  ever  held  it  sin, 

To  false  tho  love  they  lived  in. 

The  swain  gave  a  ^rdle  red; 

She  set  garlands  on  his  head  : 

Gifts  were  given ;  they  kiss  again ; 

Both  did  smile,  for  both  were  fain. 

Thus  was  love  'mongst  shepherds  sold 

When  fancy  knew  not  what  was  gold  : 

They  woo'd,  and  vow'd,  and  that  they  keep. 

And  go  contented  to  their  sheep. 

•  locks]  Tho4to.  ••looke:^." 

t  A  cloak  ((fffrry,  &c.J  Soo  note  •,  p.  158,  first  coL 

t  ^owre]  8co  noto  *,  p.  290,  sec.  col. 

f  mo]  L  e.  more. 
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FBOM   PHILOMELA. 


PHILOMELA,  THE   LADY  FITZWATER'S 
NIGHTINGALE. 

(Ed.  1615.) 

PHILOMELA'S  ODE  THAT  SHE  SXISQ 
IN  HER  ARBOUR. 
SiTTina  by  a  riTer'i  »ido. 
Where  a  Scui  fitroim  dki  glide, 
MuwIiU.U.fiii^iDj'tliiTipa 
Thst  Uio  Diitid  lu  •jiLi.jt  WinfS^ 
I  gsn  tliink  how  soma  mea  deem 
Qold  their  god ;  nud  some  eateom 
BoDOur  is  the  chief  content 
That  to  nan  in  life  i»  tent; 
And BoiQD otLci'j  do  contend, 
Q  uiot  none  like  to  a  friend ; 
Otliere  Lolil,  there  ii  Do  wealth 
Compurud  to  i  perfect  healtli 
Some  moil  a  mind  m  -quiet  GtunJ^ 
When  he  is  lord  of  mnny  loodg : 
But  I  did  sigh,  tod  laid  nil  this 
Was  but  A  shadcof  perfect  bllBs; 
Aud  in  dj  thoughts  1  did  approve, 
Nuught  so  sweat  ui  is  true  love. 
Loie  'twixt  lovers  paiBcth  these, 
When  miiuth  kisactli  and  liEU-t  'grees, 
With  folded  arms  and  lips  meeting, 
E^h  soul  another  aweetly  greeting ; 
For  bj  the  bnutb  the  soul  fleeteth. 
And  Boul  with  aoul  ia  kissing  meeteth. 
If  love  bo  aO  sweet  n  thing, 
That  sucb  bati])j  bliss  -doth  bring, 
Httppy  in  love's  augiir'd  thrall ; 
But  unhoppy  maldcna  all, 
Who  esteem,  your  virgm    blisses 
Sweeter  than  a  wife's  sweet  kisses. 
Ho  Bueh  quiet  to  the  mind 
As  true  lave  nkL  Iiissea  kia{l : 
But  if  a  kiss  prove  uudiaste, 
Then  ia  true  love  qutto  diegmu'd. 
Though  love  be  swoet,  learn  this  of  me, 
No  loTS  sweet  but  honesty. 


PHILOMELAS  SECOND  ODE. 
It  wag  frosty  winter-eeosou. 
And  fidr  Flora's  wealth  was  eeason.+ 
Meads  that  erst  witli  green  wfiro  spread, 
With  choice  flowers  iliap'red, 


Fuiil  Tlio. 


'  viiEim." 


Bad  tawny  vuli ;  eold  hod  acantni  * 

What  the  spriQg'^  and  nnture  planted. 
LeaQess  boughs  there  might  yoa  M^ 
All  except  fair  Daphne's  tree 
On  their  twigs  no  birds  percb'd  ; 
Warmer  coverta  now  X  Oit/y  Mttrch'd ; 
And  by  nature's  secret  reason, 
Fram'd  llieir  voices  to  the  season. 
With  their  feeble  tunes  bewraj'tag 
How  they  gricv'd  the  spring's  decSLying. 
Frosty  winter  thus  had  gloom'd 
Each  fair  thing  that  aummer  bloom'd ; 
Fieliis  were  bare,  and  trees  unclad, 
Flowen  wither'd,  birds  wars  aad :  f 
When  I  saw  a  thephard  fold 
Sheep  in  cote,  to  shun  the  colcL 
Himself  sitting  on  the  grass, 
That  with  frost  withor'd  waa, 
Sighing ileeply  tbnsganMj; 

Love  is  foil  j  whort  astray : 
Like  to  love  no  paadon  an<^ 
For 'tis  II  madness,  if  too  nui«h; 
If  too  little,  then  daspair ; 
If  too  high,  he  beats  the  air 
With  bootless  cries;  if  too  low. 
An  «sgU  iu.itehetli  with  a  Crow: 
Thence  grow  jars.    Thua  I  find. 
Love  ia  foUy  if  unkind 
Yet  do  mea  most  desirs 
To  bo  liented  with  lliis  fire, 
\^'Lo,i6  Jliiiiie  13  BO  pleasing  hot, 
That  they  burn,  yet  feel  it  not. 
Yet  bath  lova  Jinothor  kind, 
Wors   than   bcse  unto  tbo  nitud ; 
That  i?,  when  A  woDton  eje 
Leads  desb-e  clean  SWi'y, 
And  with  the  bee  doth  rejoice 
Every  minute  to  change  choice. 
Counting  ho  were  then  ia  bliss. 
If  that  each  fair  face  ^  were  his. 
Highly  thus  is"  love  disgrac'd. 
When  the  lover  is  unchaste. 
And  would  taste  of  fruit  forbidden, 
'Cause  the  SC>tpa  k  easily  hidden. 
Though  [iui;h  love  be  sweet  ill  brewing, 
Bitter  is  the  end  ensuing 
For  the  honour  +t  of  lovo  ha  •buueth, 
Aii'^  himself  with  lust  defuneth  ; 


i«anr]Tho4to."hamo 
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For  a  minute's  pleasure  gainiDg, 
Fame  and  honour  ever  staining. 
Gazing  thus  so  far  awry, 
Last  the  chip  falls  in  his  eye ; 
Then  it  bums  that  erst  but  heat  him, 
And  his  own  rod  gins  to  beat  him ;) 
His  choicest  sweets  turn  to  gall ; 
lie  finds  lust  his  sin's  thrall ; 
U'hat  wanton  women  in  their  eyes 
Men*s  deceivings  do  comprise ; 
That  homage  done  to  fair  faces 
Doth  dishonour  other  graces. 
If  lawless  love  be  such  a  sin, 
Curs'd  is  he  that  lives  therein, 
For  the  gain  of  Venus'  game 
Is  the  downfall  unto  shame." 
Here  he  paus'd,  and  did  stay ; 
Sigh'd,  and  rose,  and  went  away. 


Both  these  await  upon  one  simple  heart. 

And  what  they  choose^  it  hides  up   without 

change. 
The  emerald  will  not  with  his  portrait  port. 
Nor  will  a  woman's  thoughts  delight  to  range ; 
They  hold  it  bad  to  have  so  base  exchange : 
One  heart,  one  friend,  though  that  two  eyes  do 

choose  him, 
No  more  but  one,  and  heart  will  never  lose 

him. 


SONNET. 

On  women  Nature  did  bestow  two  eyes, 

Like  heaven's*  bright  lamps,  in  matchless  beauty 

shining. 
Whose  beams  do  soonest  captivate  the  wise, 
And  wary  heads,  made  rare  by  art's  refining. 
But  why  did  Nature,  in  her  choice  combining. 
Plant  two  fair  eyes  within  a  beauteous  face. 
That  they  might  favour  two  with  equal  grace  ? 
Venus  did  soothe  up  Vulcan  with  one  eye, 
With  th' other  granted  Mars  his  wished  glee : 
If  she  did  so  who  Hymen  f  did  defy, 
Think  love  no  sin,  but  grant  an  eye  to  me ; 
In  vain  else  Nature  gave  two  stars  to  thee : 
If  then  two  eyes  may  well  two  friends  maintain. 
Allow  of  two,  and  prove  not  Nature  vain. 


ANSWER. 

Nature  foreeseing  how  men  would  devise 
More  wiles  than  Proteus,  women  to  entice, 
Granted  them  two,  and  those  bright-shining  eyes, 
To  pierce  into  men's  t  faults  if  they  were  wise ; 
For  they  with  show  of  virtue  mask  their  vice : 
Therefore  to  women's  eyes  belong  these  gifts. 
The  one  must  love,  the  other  see  men's  shifts. 


•  heaven's]  The  4to.  "HemianB." 

t  vko  Byaun]  The  4to.  *'  whom  Hoi  mens." 

t  maCt}  The  4to.  "man*!." 


AN  ODE. 

What  is  love  once  disgrac'd. 

But  a  wanton  thought  ill  plac'd  ? 

Which  doth  blemish  whom  it  paineth, 

And  dishonours  whom  it  doigneth ; 

Seen  in  higher  powers  most. 

Though  some  fools  do  fondly  boast, 

That  whoso  is  high  of  kin 

Sanctifies  his  lover's  sin. 

Jove  could  not  hide  lo's  scape. 

Nor  conceal  Calisto's  rape : 

Both  did  fault,  and  both  were  fram'd 

Light  of  loves,  whom  lust  had  sham'd. 

Let  not  women  trust  to  men ; 

They  can  flatter  now  and  then, 

And  tell  them  many  wanton  tales, 

Which  do  breed  their  after-bales. 

Sin  in  kings  is  sin,  we  sec, 

And  greater  sin  'cause  great  of  greo ;  * 

Majiu  peccatum,  this  I  read. 

If  he  be  high  that  doth  the  deed. 

Mars,  for  all  his  deity. 

Could  not  Venus  dignify, 

But  Vulcan  trapped  her,  and  her  blame 

Was  punish'd  with  an  open  shame : 

All  the  gods  laugh'd  them  to  scorn 

For  dubbing  Vulcan  with  the  horn. 

Whereon  may  a  woman  boast. 

If  her  chastity  be  lost  1 

Shame  await'th  upon  her  face. 

Blushing  checks  and  foul  disgrace  : 

Report  will  blab,  this  is  she 

That  with  her  lust  wins  infamy. 

If  lusting  love  be  so  disgrac'd, 

Die  before  you  live  unchaste ; 

For  better  die  with  honest  fame, 

Than  lead  a  wanton  lifo  with  shame. 


*  fftcc]  i.  e.  dogrco. 
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FROM  THE   ORPHABION. 


FROM 

THE  SECOND  PART  OF  MAMILLU. 

(Ed.  1603.) 


— ♦-^ 

VERSES  AGAINST  THE  GENTLEWOMEN 

OF  SICILIA. 

Since  lady  mild,  too  base  in  array,  hath  liv'd  as 

an  exile, 
None  of  account  but  stout ;  if  plain,  stale  slut, 

not  a  courtress : 
Dames  now-a-days,  fie,  none,  if  not  new-guis5d  in 

all  points : 
Fancies  fine,  sauc'd  with  conceits,  quick  wits 

very  wily. 
Words  of  a  saint,  but  deeds  guess  how,  feign'd 

faith  to  deceive  men ; 
Gourtsies  coy,  no  veil,*  but  a  vaunt,  trick*d  up 

like  a  Tuscan, 
Pac'd  in  print,  bravo  lofty  looks,  not  us'd  with 

the  vestals ; 
In  hearts,  too,  glorious,  not  a  glance  but  fit  for  an 

empress: 
As  minds  most  valorous,  so  strange  in  array, 

marry,  stately ; 
Up  from  the  waibt  liko  a  man,  new  guise  to  be 

cos'd  in  a  doublet, 
Down  to  the  foot  perhaps  liko  a  maid,  but  hoa'd 

to  the  knecBtcad, 
Some  closc-breecb'd  to  the  crotch  for  cold,  tush, 

peace,  'tis  a  shame,  sir  ! 
Hairs  by  birth  as  black  ati  jet,  what !  art  can 

amend  them, — 
A  periwig  frounc'd  fast  to  the  front,  or  curl'd 

with  a  bodkin ; 
Hats  from  Franco,  thick-pcarl'd  for  pride  and 

plum'd  like  a  peacock ; 
Ruffs  of  a  size,  Btifif-storch'd  to  the  neck,  of  lawD, 

marry,  lawless ; 
Gowns  of  silk,  why,  thoso  be  too  bad,  side,-}'  wide 

with  a  witness. 
Small  and  gent  i'  the  waist,  but  backs  as  broad 

as  a  burgess ; 
Needless  naughts,  as  crisps  and  scarfs,  worn  d  la 

Morisco, 
Fum'd  with  sweets,  as  sweet  as  chaste,  no  want 

but  abundance. 


•  v€ll\  Qy.  **  vail,"  i.  e.  murk  of  recognition?  (to  '*  ruil 
(i.  c.  luwcr)  the  bonnet^"  was  a  common  expression). — 
,     The  4 1«>.  has  "vale." 
t  tide]  i.  0.  long. 


FROM 

THE  ORPHARION. 

(Ed.  1599.) 


•  Phocbt'f]  The  4to.  "  Phoebus." 

\  fond]  i.  c.  foolish,  simple. 

{  /» re]  I.  c.  mate. 

i  Thr€v>  forth  nuk,  Hormi  at  madt  the  air  CAirl-]  Hera 
"air  "  is  a  dissyllable :  see  Walker's  Shaixfpear^i  Fini/t- 
cation,  &c.,  p.  140. 


ORPHEUS'    SONG. 
He  that  did  sing  the  motions  of  the  bUxu, 

Pale-colour*d  Phcobe's*  borrowiog  of  her  ligh^ 
Aspects  of  planets  oft  oppos'd  in  jars,  ! 

Of  Hesper,  henchman  to  the  day  and  night ; 
Sings  now  of  lore,  as  taught  by  proof  to  sing, 
Women  are  false,  and  love  a  bitter  things 

I  loy'd  Eurydice,  the  brightest  last, 
More  fondf  to  like  so  fiur  a  nymph  ai  ihe; 

In  Thessaly  so  bright  none  ever  wan, 
But  fair  and  constant  hardly  may  agroe : 

False-hearted  wife  to  him  that  loVd  thee  well. 

To  leave  thy  love,  and  choose  tho  piinoo  of  hell ! 

Theseus  did  help,  and  I  in  haste  did  hie 

To  Pluto,  for  the  lass  I  lov^d  bo  : 
The  god  made  grant,  and  who  so  glad  M  I  ? 

I  tun'd  my  harp,  and  she  and  I  gan  go;  | 

Glad  that  my  love  was  left  to  me  alone^  I 

I  look6d  back, — Eurydice  was  goneu  { 

Sho  slipp'd  aside,  back  to  her  latest  love; 

Unkind,  she  wrong'd  her  first  and  truest  fere :  t  \ 
Thus  women's  loves  delight,  as  trial  proves 

By  false  Eurydice  I  lov'd  so  dear. 
To  change  and  fleet,  and  every  way  to  shrink. 
To  take  in  lovo  and  lose  it  with  a  wink. 


THE  SONG  OF  ARION. 
Seated  upon  the  crookdd  dolphin's  back. 

Scudding  amidst  the  purple-coloured  waves, 
Qazing  aloof  for  land ;  Keptune  in  black,  . 

Attended  with  the  Tritons  as  his  slaves. 
Threw  forth  such  storms  as  made  the  air  thick,  §   \ 
For  grief  his  lady  Thetis  was  so  sick. 

Such  plaints  ho  throbb*d  as  made  the  dolphin  ' 
stay :  [health," 

"Women."  quoth  he,  "are  harbours  of  man's 
Pleasures  for  night,  and  comforts  for  the  day; 

What  are  fair  women  but  rich  nature's  wealth  ? 
Thetis  is  such,  and  more  if  more  may  be ; 
Thetis  is  sick,  then  what  may  comfort  me  ?  i 
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**  Women  are  sweets  that  salye  men's  sourest  ills; 

Women  are  saints,  their  -virtues  are  so  rare ; 
Obedient  souls  that  seek  to  please  men's  wills ; 

Such  loTe  with  faith,  such  jewels  women  are : 
Thetis  is  such,  and  more  if  more  may  be ; 
Thetis  is  sick|  then  what  may  comfort  me  1 " 

With  that  he  div'd  into  the  coral  waTes, 
To  see  his  love,  with  all  his  watery  slaves : 
The  dolphin  swam ;  yet  this  I  learned  then, 
Fair  women  are  rich  jewels  imto  men. 


SONNET. 

CuFiD  abroad  was  lated  in  the  night, 

His  yrings  were  wet  with  ranging  in  the  rain ; 
Harbour  he  sought,  to  me  he  took  his  flight, 
To  dry  his  plumes :  I  heard  the  boy  complain ; 
I  op'd  the  door,  and  granted  his  desire, 
I  rose  myself,  and  made  the  wag  a  Are. 

LfOoking  more  narrow  by  the  fire's  flame, 
I  spied  his  quiver  hanging  by  his  back : 
Doubting  the  boy  might  my  misfortune  frame, 
I  would  have  gone  for  fear  of  further  wrack ; 
But  what  I  drad,  did  mo  poor  wretch  betide, 
For  forth  ho  drew  an  arrow  from  his  side. 

He  piei^c'd  the  quick,  and  I  began  to  start, 

A  pleasing  wound,  but  that  ib  was  too  high ; 
His  shaft  procur'd  a  sharp,  yet  sugar'd  smart : 
Away  he  flew,  for  why  his  wings  were  dry ; 
But  left  the  arrow  sticking  in  my  breast, 
That  sore  I  griev'd  I  welcomed  such  a  guest. 


FBOM 

PENELOPE'S  WEB. 

(Ed.  ICOl.) 


SONNET  FROM  ARIOSTO. 

The  sweet  content  that  quiets  angry  thought, 
The  pleasing  sound  of  household  harmony. 

The  physic  that  allays  what  fury  wrought. 
The  huswife's  means  to  make  true  melody, 

Is  not  with  simple,  harp,  or  worldly  pelf, 

But  smoothly  by  submitting  of  herself. 

Juno,  the  queen  and  mistress  of  the  sky, 

When  angry  Joye  did  threat  her  with  a  frown, 

Caus'd  Qanymede  for  nectar  fast  to  hie. 

With  pleasing  face  to  wash  such  cholcr  down  ; 

For  angry  husbands  find  the  soonest  ease, 

When  sweet  submission  choler  doth  appease. 


The  laurel  that  impales  the  head  with  praise, 
llie  gem  that  decks  the  breast  of  ivory, 

The  pearl  that's  orient  in  her  silver  rays. 
The  crown  that  honours  dames  with  dignity ; 

No  sapphire,  gold,  green  bays,  nor  margarite, 

But  due  obedience  workoth  this  delight. 


BARMENISSA'S  SONG. 

The  stately  state  that  wise  men  count  their  good, 
The  chiefest  bliss  that  lulls  asleep  desire. 

Is  not  descent  from  kings  and  princely  blood, 
Ne  stately  crown  ambition  doth  require ; 

For  birth  by  fortune  is  abased  down, 

And  perils  are  compris'd  within  a  crown. 

The  sceptre  and  the  glittering  pomp  of  mace, 
The  head  impal'd  with  honour  and  renown. 

The  kingly  throne,  the  seat  and  regal  place. 
Are  toys  that  fade  when  angry  Fortune  frown  : 

Content  is  far  from  such  delights  as  those. 

Whom  woe  and  danger  do  env/  as  foes. 

The  cottage  seated  in  the  hollow  dale, 
That  Fortune  never  fears  because  so  low. 

The  quiet  mind  that  want  doth  set  to  sale. 
Sleeps  safe  when  princes  seats  do  overthrow  : 

Want  smiles  secure  when  princely  thoughts  do  feel 

That  fear  and  danger  tread  upon  their  heel. 

Bless  Fortune  thou  whose  frown  hath  wrought 
thy  good. 

Bid  farewell  to  the  crown  that  ends  thy  care ; 
The  happy  Fates  thy  sorrows  have  vnthstood 

By  'signing  want  and  poverty  thy  share  : 
For  now  Content,  fond  Fortune  to  despite. 
With  patience  'lows  thee  quiet  and  delight. 


I 


I 


VERSES. 

AsPiBiNO  thoughts  led  Phaethon  amiss ; 

Proud  loarus  did  fall,  ho  soar'd  so  high ; 
Seek  not  to  climb  with  fond  Semiramis, 

Lest  son  revenge  the  father's  injury : 
Take  heed,  ambition  is  a  sugar'd  ill, 
That  Fortune  lays,  presumptuous  minds  to  spill. 

The  bitter  grief  that  frets  the  quiet  mind. 
The  sting  that  pricks  the  froward  man  to  woo, 

Is  envy,  which  in  honour  sold  wo  find. 
And  yet  to  honour  sworn  a  secret  foe  : 

Learn  this  of  me,  envy  not  others*  state ; 

The  fruits  of  envy  are  env/  and  hate. 
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Tlie  misty  doud  that  so  eclipaeth  fiime, 
That  gcta  reward  a  chaos  of  despite. 

Is  black  reveoge,  which  ever  winneth  shame, 
A  fury  vile  *  that's  hatchbd  in  the  sight : 

Beware,  seek  not  revenge  against  thy  foe, 

Lest  once  revenge  thy  fortune  ovei^o. 

These  blazing  comets  do  foreshow  mishap ; 

Let  not  the  flaming  lights  ofifend  thine  eye  :  f 
Look  ere  thou  leap,  prevent  an  afteivclap ; 

Theso  three,  forewarned,  well  mayest  thou  fly :  t 
If  now  by  choico  thou  aim'st  at  happy  health. 
Eschew  self-love,  choose  for  the  common-wealth. 


FBOM 

ARBASTO, 

(Ed.  lC2iJ.) 


SONG. 
Whereat  erewhilo  I  wept,  I  laugh ; 

That  which  I  fearM,  I  now  despise ; 
My  victor  once,  my  vassal  is ; 

My  foe  constrain'd,  my  weal  supplies : 
Thus  do  I  triumph  on  my  foe ; 
I  weep  at  weal,  I  laugh  at  woe. 

My  care  is  curM,  yet  hath  no  end  ; 

Not  that  I  wont,  but  that  I  have  ; 
My  charge  was  change,  yet  still  I  stay ; 
I  would  have  le8«,  and  yet  I  ciiive  : 
Ay  mo,  poor  wretch,  that  thus  do  live, 
Constrain'd  to  take,  yet  forc'd  to  give  ! 

She  whoso  delights  nre  signs  of  death, 

"Who,  when  she  smiles,  begins  to  lour, 
Constant  in  this,  that  Btill  she  cliange. 
Her  sweetest  gifts  time  proves  but  sour  : 
I  live  in  care,  cross'd  with  her  guile ; 
Through  her  I  weep,  at  her  I  smile. 

SONG. 
In  time  wo  see  the  silver  drops 

The  craggy  stones  make  soft ; 
Tho  slowest  snail  in  time  wo  sco 

Doth  creep  and  climb  aloft. 

With  feeble  pnffs  the  tallest  pine 

In  tract  of  time  doth  fall ; 
The  hardest  heart  in  time  doth  yield 

To  Venus'  luring  call. 

*  riU]  Tho  4t<>.  *' vildo":  but  rtcc  notcf,  p.  107,  sec.  foL 

f  €f/c]  Tho4to.  "eyes." 
j        t  Th(xc  thrff.forneam^d,  tedl  nuvjext  thov  jht]  In  thla  lino 
I    "Walker  (Shnkatjyarr's  Vertijication,  &c.,  p.  34)  "suispcuLs 
that  something  s  lc«t." 


Where  chilling  froct  alate  did  nip» 

There  flosheth  now  a  fire  ; 
Where  deep  disdain  bred  noisome  hati^ 

There  kindleth  now  desire. 

Time  causcth  hope  to  have  hia  hap  : 
What  care  in  time  not  eas^d  ? 

In  time  I  loath*d  that  now  I  loTe, 
In  both  content  and  pleas'd. 


FROM 

ALCIDA. 

(Ed.  1617.) 


VERSES   WRITTEN   UNDER    A  PICTUBE 

OF   VENUS 

nOLDINa  THE  BALL  THAT  BBOUQBT  TBOT  10 

BUIN. 

When  Nature  forg'd  the  fair  unhappy  xnonld, 
Wherein  proud  beauty  took  her  Tnatcblcea  eh^e^ 
She  ovcr-slipp'd  her  cunning  and  her  akill. 
And  aim'd  too  fair,  but  drew  beyond  the  mark; 
For,  thinking  to  haye  made  a  heavenly  blme^ 
For  wanton  gods  to  dally  with  in  heaTen, 
And  to  have  fram'd  a  precious  gem  for  men, 
To  solace  all  their  dumpish  thoughts  with  glee, 
Sho  wrought  a  plague,  a  poison,  and  a  hell : 
For  gods,  for  men,  thus  no  way  wrought  she  well 
Venus  was  fair,  fair  was  the  Queen  of  Loye, 
Fairer  than  Pallas,  or  the  wife  of  Jove  ; 
Yet  did  the  giglot's*  beauty  grieve  tlie  smith, 
For  that  she  brav'd  the  creeple  f  with  a  horn. 
Mars  8aid,  her  beauty  was  the  star  of  heaven, 
Yet  did  her  beauty  stain  him  with  disgrace. 
Paris  for  fair  t  gAVO  her  the  golden  ball, 
And  bought  his  and  his  father's  ruin  sa 
Thus  Naturo  making  what  should  for  excell, 
licnt  gods  and  men  a  poison  and  a  hell. 


VERSES 

WRITTEN    UNDEB  A  riCTURE  OF  A  PEACOCK. 

TuE  bird  of  Juno  glories  in  his  plumes ; 

Pride  makes  tho  fowl  to  prune  his  feathers  so : 

His  spotted  train,  fetch'd  from  old  Argus*  head, 

With  golden  rays  like  to  tho  brightest  sun, 

Inserteth  self-love  in  a  silly  bird. 

Till,  midst  his  hot  and  glorious  §  fumea^ 

He  spies  his  feet,  and  then  lets  fall  his  plumes. 

•  giylot'f]  f?ee  n'.-tc  f,  j).  3o0,  see.  col. 

t  c'tepli]  A  form  of  cripplef  sometimes  used  by  old 
writoM. 

t  fair]  i.  e.  bcnuty. 

§  and  iiJoriovg]  The  4to.  ".la.'z^onVwc*."— Qy.  •*««*  bis 
xaingloriaut "  ? 
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Beauty  breeds  pride,  pride  hatcheih  forth  diBdaiiii 
Disdain  gets  hate,  and  hate  calls  for  revenge, 
Revenge  with  bitter  prayers  urgeth  still ; 
Thus  self-love,  nursing  up  the  pomp  of  pride, 
Makes  beauty  wreck  against  an  ebbing  tide. 


VERSES 


WRITTEN    UNDER    A    CARVING    OP    MERCURY 
THBOWINQ  FEATHERS  UNTO  THE  WIND. 

The  richest  gift  the  wealthy  heaven  affords, 
The  pearl  of  price  sent  from  immortal  Jove, 
The  shape  wherein  we  most  resemble  gods. 
The  fire  Prometheus  stole  from  lofty  skies ; 
This  gift,  this  pearl,  this  shape,  this  fire  is  it, 
Which  makes  us  men  bold  by  the  name  of  wit 
By  wit  wo  search  divine  aspdct  above. 
By  wit  wo  learn  what  secrets  science  yields. 
By  wit  we  speak,  by  wit  the  mind  is  rul'd, 
By  wit  we  govern  all  our  actions ; 
Wit  is  the  load-star  of  each  human  thought, 
Wit  is  the  tool  by  which  all  things  are  wrought. 
The  brightest  jacinth  hot  becometh  dark  ; 
Of  little  'stoem  is  crystal  being  crack'd ; 
Fine  heads  that  can  conceit  no  good  but  ill, 
Foi^e  oft  that  breedeth  ruin  to  themselves ; 
Ripe  wits  abus'd  that  build. on  bad  desire, 
Do  bum  themselves,  like  flies  within  the  fire. 


VERSES 

WRITTEN  UNDER  A  CARVINO  OP  CUPID  BLOWING 
BLADDERS  IN  THE  AIR. 

Love  is  a  lock  that  linketh  noble  minds, 
Faith  is  the  key  that  shuts  the  spring  of  love. 
Lightness  a  wrest  that  wringeth  all  awry. 
Lightness  a  plague  that  fancy  cannot  brook ; 
Lightness  in  love  so  bad  and  base  a  thing, 
As  foul  disgrace  to  greatest  states  do[th]  bring. 


VERSES  WRITTEN  ON  TWO  TABLES  AT 

A  TOMB. 

ON  THE  FIRST  TABLE. 

Ths  Graces  in  their  glory  never  gave 
A  rich  or  greater  good  to  womankind. 
That  more  impales  their  honours  with  the  palm 
Of  high  renown,  than  matchless  constancy. 
Beauty  is  vain,  accounted  but  a  flower. 
Whose  painted  hue  fades  with  the  summer  sun ; 


Wit  oft  hath  wreck  by  self-conceit  of  pride ; 
Riches  are  trash  that  fortune  boasteth  on. 
Constant  in  love  who  tries  a  woman's  mind, 
Wealth,  beauty,  wit,  and  all  in  her  doth  find.   . 

ON  THE  SECOND  TABLE. 

The  fioirest  gem,  oft  blemish'd  with  a  craok, 

Loseth  his  beauty  and  his  virtue  too ; 

The  fairest  flower,  nipt  with  the  winter's  frost. 

In  show  seems  worser  than  the  basest  weed; 

Virtues  are  oft  far  over-stain'd  with  faults. 

Were  she  as  fair  as  Phoobe  in  her  sphere. 

Or  brighter  than  the  paramour  of  Mars, 

Wiser  than  Pallas,  daughter  unto  Jove, 

Of  greater  majesty  than  Juno  was. 

More  chaste  than  Vesta,  goddess  of  the  maids^ 

Of  greater  faith  than  fair  Luoretia ; 

Be  she  a  blab,  and  tattles  what  she  hears, 

Want  to  be  secret  gives  far  greater  stains 

Than  virtue's  glory  which  in  her  remains. 


MADRIGAL.* 

Rest  thee,  desire,  gaze  not  at  such  a  star ; 

Sweet  fancy,  sleep ;  love,  take  a  nap  awhile ; 
My  busy  thoughts  that  reach  and  roam  so  far. 

With  pleasant  dreams  the  length  of  time  be- 
guile ; 
Fair  Venus,  cool  my  over-heated  breast. 
And  let  my  fancy  take  her  wonted  rest. 

Cupid  abroad  was  lated  in  the  night. 
His  wings  were  wet  with  ranging  in  the  rain ; 

Harbour  he  sought,  to  me  he  took  his  flight, 
To  dry  his  plumes :  I  heard  the  boy  complain ; 

My  door  I  op'd,  to  grant  him  his  desire, 

And  rose  myself  to  make  the  wag  a  fire. 

Looking  more  narrow  by  the  fire's  flame, 
I  spied  his  quiver  hanging  at  his  back  : ' 

I  fear*d  the  child  might  my  misfortune  frame, 
I  would  have  gone  for  fear  of  further  wrack ; 

And  what  I  drad  (poor  man)  did  me  betide. 

For  forth  he  drew  an  arrow  from  his  side. 

He  picrc'd  the  quick,  that  I  began  to  start ; 

The  wound  was  sweet,  but  that  it  was  too  high, 
And  yet  the  pleasure  had  a  pleasing  smart : 

This  done,  he  flies  away,  his  wings  were  dry ; 
But  left  his  arrow  Btill  within  my  breast, 
That  now  I  grieve  I  welcom'd  such  a  guest 


*  Tho  tbreo  lost  stanzas  of  this  madrigal  aro  in  the 
Orpharion  with  some  yaiiations :  see  p.  817,  first  coL 
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FRAGMENTS. 


FROM 

GREENE'S  VISION.* 


DESCRIPTION  OP  CHAUCER. 

HiB  statore  was  not  very  tall ; 
Lean  he  was ;  his  legs  were  small, 
Hos'd  within  a  stockf  of  red ; 
A  button*d  bonnet  on  his  head. 
From  under  which  did  hang,  I  ween, 
Silver  hairs  both  bright  and  sheen ; 
His  beard  was  white,  trimmed  round ; 
His  countenance  blithe  and  merry  found ; 
A  sleoTeless  jacket,  large  and  wide. 
With  many  plaits  and  skirts  side,^: 
Of  water-camlet  did  he  wear ; 
A  whittle  §  by  his  belt  he  bear ; 
His  shoes  were  com6d||,  broad  before  ; 
His  ink-horn  at  his  side  he  wore, 
And  in  his  hand  ho  bore  a  book : — 
Thus  did  this  ancient  poet  look. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  GOWER. 

Large  he  was ;  his  height  was  long ; 

Broad  of  breast;  his  limbs  were  strong; 

But  colour  pale,  and  wan  his  look, — 

Such  have  they  that  plyen  their  book ; 

His  head  was  grey  and  quaintly  shorn  ; 

Neatly  was  his  beard  worn ; 

His  visage  grave,  stem,  and  grim, — 

Cato  was  most  like  to  him ; 

His  bonnet  was  a  hat  of  blue ; 

His  sleeves  strait,  of  that  same  hue ; 

A  surcoat  of  a  tawny  dye 

Hung  in  plaits  over  his  thigh; 

A  breechU  close  unto  his  dock, 

Handsom'd  with  a  long  stock ; 

*  See  List  of  Greenes  prose-Kork-ii,  \i.  80  of  the  present 
vol. 
t  stock]  i.  c.  stocking. 

I  side]  i.  e.  long. 

S  teJiUtlel  i.  c.  knife. 

II  eomid]  i.  c.  pointed. 

A  bnech}  i.  e.  Breeches. 


Prick'd  before  were  his  shoon,* — 
He  wore  such  as  others  doon ;  f 
A  bag  of  red  by  his  side. 
And  by  that  his  napkin  tied : — 
Thus  John  Gower  did  appoar, 
Quaint  attired,  as  you  hear. 


PASSAGES   QUOTED    FROM    GREENE   Uf 

ENGLAND'S  PARNASSUS. 

(1600.) 


He  that  will  stop  the  brook,  must  then  begin 
When  summer's  heat  hath  dried  up  the  spring 
And  when  his  pittering  streams  aro  low  andthi 
For  let  the  winter  aid  unto  them  bring, 
He  g^ows  to  be  of  watery  floods  the  king; 
And  though  you  dam  him  up  with  lofty  ranks, 
Yet  will  he  quickly  over-flow  his  banks. 

p.  55,  sub  "  J)cla> 


It  was  the  month  in  which  the  righteous  maid 
That,  for  disdain  of  sinful  world's  upbraid. 
Fled  back  to  heaven,  where  she  was  first  conceiv 
Into  her  silver  bower  the  sun  received ; 
And  the  hot  Sirian  Dog,  on  him  awaiting. 
After  the  chafM  Lion's  cruel  baiting, 
Corrupted  had  the  air  with  noisome  breath, 
And    pour'd  on  earth  plague,   pestilence,  a 
death.4:  p.  869,  tub  "  Avgui 


«  Pricl'd  ....  shoon}  i.  o.  Pointed  . 
t  doon]  i.  e.  done, — do. 


shoe 


I  diotli]  Old  ed.  "  dearth."— The  Liter  part  of  tl 
fragment  rcsomblcs  one  of  Pope's  flotirishes  ufion  Uomt 
"  Not  lialf  so  dreadful  rises  to  the  sight. 
Thro'  the  thick  f;loom  of  some  tcin{>estuon8  night, 
Orion's  dop:  (the  year  when  Autiinm  weij^hs), 
And  o'er  the  feebler  stars  exerts  his  raya ; 
Terrific  glory !  for  his  burning  breath 
Taints  the  red  air  witli  fevers,  plagues,  and  death. 

Comi>aro  the  simplicity  of  the  original ; 

lletfji^etftitH-',  irr*  arri'',  tTiff cCutttw  Ttittst, 
0«  p«  r'  iri^rs  urif  k.  t.  A. — II.  xxii.  *JiJ. 
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SOME    ACCOUNT 


OF 


GEORGE  PEELE  AND  HIS  WRITINGS. 


George  Peele,  a  gentleman  by  birth,*  was,  it  is  said,  a  native  of  DeYonBhire.t 
*'  Malone  conjectures  that  he  was  bom  in  1557  or  1558 ;  j:  but,  since  in  the  first 
extant  Matriculation-book  §  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  about  the  year  1564,  Peele 
is  mentioned  as  a  member  of  Broadgates  Hall  (now  Pembroke  College),  and  since  it 
is  unlikely  that  he  was  entered  before  the  age  of  12  or  13,  we  may  reasonably  carry 
back  the  date  of  his  birth  to  1552  or  1553.  According  to  Wood  he  was  elected 
*  student  of  Christ-church  1573,  or  thereabouta.*||  He  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  on  the  12th  of  June,  1577,  determined  during  the  following  Lent,  and  was 
made  Master  of  Arts  on  the  6th  of  July,  1579."1F  So  I  wrote  in  1828,— long 
before  the  late  Dr.  Bliss  had  communicated  to  me  the  following  extract  from  a 


*  "  Generosus  " :  see,  post,  the  extract  from  the  **  Depositions  "  in  the  University  Court ;  which  at 
onoe  OTerthrowB  Mr.  Collier*B  hypothesis  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  bookseller.  "  Peele,"  says  Mr.  Collier, 
"  was,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  the  son  of  Stephen  Peele  a  ballad-writing  bookseller,  two  of 
whose  productions  are  printed  in  the  earliest  publication  of  the  Percy  Society.  The  Bev,  Mr,  Dyee  %aas 
not  aware  of  Peelers  parentage^    Note  on  ffenslow^s  Diary,  p.  39,  ed.  Shake.  Soc 

t  '*Qeorge  Peele  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  Devonian  bom.''  Wood's  Ath,  Ox,  vol.  i.  col.  688,  ed. 
Bliss.  Some  of  Peele's  biographers,  who  wrote  after  Wood,  positively  state  that  he  was  bom  in  Devon- 
shire, but  they  produce  no  authority  to  confirm  the  assertion.  In  the  Jest  ^*How  Qeorge  Pule  wm 
shaven,*^  &c.  (see  Peelers  Jetis  at  the  end  of  the  present  voL)  we  are  told,  that  ''the  gentleman'*  who 
patronised  him  "dwelt  in  the  west  country." — The  document  quoted  in  the  preceding  note  designates 
him  as  "  civitatis  Londonensis", — "  of  the  city  of  London", — which  certainly  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  he  was  bom  in  London. 

X  MS.  note  in  his  copy  of  Wood's  Athena. 

§  Beg,  Matric.  p.  490. 

II  Ath,  Ox,  vol.  i.  col.  688,  ed.  Bliss. 

H  Reg,  Comgreg,  K.  K.  234,  b  ;  252,  276,  b.    For  these  exact  references  to  the  University  Registers, 
as  well  as  for  other  valuable  communications,  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Bey.  Dr.  Bliss. 

T  2 
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volume  of  MS.  Depositions  *  in  the  University  Courts  Oxford :  which,  nnlen  I 
misunderstand  it,  proves  that  Peele,  being  twenty-five  years  old  when  he  gave 
evidence  in  March  1583,  must  have  been  bom  in  1558 ;  and,  moreoyer,  that  the 
date  assigned  above  to  the  first  extant  Matriculation-book  of  the  UniYersity  of 
Oxford  is  incorrect : — 

''•Testis  inductus  ex  parte  Johanifis  Yate  super  positionibus  [possessionibus  f]  ex 
heris  [et  hsereditamontis  ?]  juratus,  in  perpetuam  rei  memoriam,  examinatus  xxix° 
Martii  1583,— 

''  Georgius  Peele,  civitatis  Londonensis,  generosus,  ubi  moram  traxit  fere  per  duos 
annos,  et  antea  in  Universitate  Oxoniso  per  novem  annos,  etatis  xxv  azmonim, 
testis,  &c. 

''Ad  primum  dicit  esse  verum,  for  so  the  executor  Hugh  Christian  hath  con- 
fessed to  this  deponent. 

"  Ad  secundum  dicit  that  he  thinketh  it  to  be  trewe,  for  Home  hath  tolde  this 
deponent  so. 

"  Ad  tertium  dicit  esse  verum,  for  that  the  land  descended  to  this  deponent  in 
the  right  of  his  wife,  and  that  the  said  Home  hath  saycd  to  this  deponent  that  he 
might  make  his  choise  whether  he  wold  lay  the  band  vppon  the  executor  or  the 
heyre  of  the  land,  being  this  depouent*s  wife,  et  ahter  non  habet  deponere,  ut 
dicit." 

We  are  informed  by  Wood  that  Peeic  "  was  esteemed  a  most  noted  poet  in  the 

University  "t ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  the  Tale  of  Troy,  which  he  pubHshed 

in  1589,   and  which  ho  calls   "an  old  poem  of  mine  own,"  was  written  during 

his  academic  course.     To  the  same  period  of  his  life  we  may  assign  his  English 

version  of  one  of  the  two  Iphigenias  of  Euripides, — a  lost  work,  and  known  to  me 

only  from  the  following  verses  by  Dr.   Gager,  which  are  now  for  the  first  time 

printedj  : — 

**  In  Iphigeniam  Georgii  Peeli  Anglkanis  versibus  redditam, 

**  Aut  ego  te  nimio  forsan  complector  amore, 
Aut  tua  sunt  aptis  carmina  scripta  modis. 
Nomen  amicitiss  Don  me  pudet  usqae  fateri ; 
Nee  si  forte  relim,  dissinmlare  queo. 


*  Dr.  Bli88  remarks  :  ^*  These  Depositions  of  the  varioas  witnesses  in  yarions  causes  are  reduced  into 
writing  hj  the  Registrar  of  the  Court,  entered  in  a  book  by  him,  and  then  Hstn^d  by  the  witnest ;  but 
the  evidence  in  the  causes  is  not  continuous,  that  is,  the  examinations  are  entered  day  by  day  as  they 
take  place,"  &c. 

f  He  '*  took  the  degrees  in  arts,  that  of  master  being  compleated  1579.  At  iokich  time,  <u  he  wu 
esteemed  a  most  noted  poet  in  the  University y  so  afterwards/'  &c.  Ath,  Ox,  vol.  i.  col.  689,  ed.  Bliss. 
To  Wood's  account  Dr.  Bliss  adds,  ''He  is  characterised  as  '  poeta*  in  the  transcript  of  d^rees  made 
for  Edward  Rowe  Mores,  now  among  Gbugh's  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian.'* 

t  They  form  a  portion  of  a  volume  of  MS.  poetry  by  Dr.  Gager  (in  his  own  hand- writing)  which  wis 
lent  to  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Rodd  the  bookseller. — GUgcr  was  elected  student  of  Christ-Church  in  1574 
(see  Wood's  Ath.  Ox,  vol.  ii.  col.  87,  ed.  Bliss).  His  Latin  plays  were  much  admired  :  two  of  them  aro 
mentioned  2701^,  p.p.  326-7. 
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Oxonis  £ateor  Bubitum  mirabar  acumen, 

Et  tua  cnm  lepidis  seria  miata  jocis. 
HflBC  me  aoaait  amor,  sed  non  ego  credulos  illi ; 

Nee  tibi  plas  dabitnr  qoam  memisse  putem  : 
Et  forsan  jussit,  sed  non  quia  scribere  jiuait, 

In  laudea  ibit  nostra  Thalia  toas  ; 
Sed  qnia,  si  similes  dignemur  laude  labores, 

Qaicqoid  id  est,  merito  rindioet  iste  liber. 
Ergo  si  quicquam,  qnod  pannim  est^  carmine  possim, 

Si  quid  jndicio  detor,  amice,  meo, 
Cumque  tnl  nimio  non  sim  deceptns  amore, 

Hfldc  tua  snnt  aptis  carmina  scripta  modis. 
Yiyeret  Euripides,  tibi  se  debere  putaret. 

Ipsa  tibi  grates  Iphigenia  daret. 
Perge,  precor,  priscos  tibi  deyincire  poetas ; 

Si  priscis,  facile  gratifioere  novis.'* 

'*  In  eandem, 

**  Carmina  dum  sero  meditabar  respere  meoum 

Scribere  de  libro  qualiacunque  tuo. 
Hie  me  nescio  quis  cubito  deprendere  coepit, 

Aut  cubito  saltem  prendere  visns  erat. 
Hoc  scio,  quisquis  erat,  mire  fuit  is  pede  cnrtus. 

Ore  niger,  luscus  lumine,  crine  ruber. 
Et  quid  agis  ?  dixit ;  nescis,  temerarie,  nescis 

Quam  facile  in  calamum  fabula  stulta  venit : 
Qneca  legunt  docti,  saltem  Romana  ;  sed  istis 

Quern  moyeant  tandem  carmina  scripta  modis  ? 
Ille  sub  bis  fugit :  conantem  scribere  contra 

Talia  sunt  dextram  verba  sequuta  meam. 
Fabula  sit  certe ;  sed  non  quia  fabula,  stulta  est ; 

Nee  fiicile  in  calamum  fabula  docta  venit : 
Fabula  Nasonem  fecit  Senecamque  legendos ; 

Totus  in  his  Sophocles,  totus  Homerns  erat. 
Scilicet  et  segetes  tellns  et  lilia  profert, 

Robora  dat  oelsum,  dat  quoque  fraga,  nemus  : 
Utile  jucundo  commistum  fabula  pnebet, 

Qu89  plaoeat  puero  detineatque  senem. 
Quin  etiam  quoties  digitos  mordere  coegit, 

Et  caput  et  pluteum  csdere,  ficta  licet  1 
Crede  mihi  nullo  quae  fi&cta  labore  videntur, 

Magni,  si  tentes,  ilia  laboris  erunt : 
Nostra  quidem  fateor ;  sed  inest  quoque  gratia  nostris, 

Et  satis  ingenuis  perplacuere  viris. 
Grffica  quidem  doctis,  etiam  Bomana,  legantur ; 

Sed  tamen  innumeros  utraque  lingua  latet. 
lis  [Is  ?]  heec  scribuntur  :  quanquam  bene  reddita  nostris, 

Et  doctis  placeant  ilia  vel  ilia  modis. 
Aureus  est  Goulding  *  et  pura  purior  unda, 

Et  multi  quos  hand  commemorare  libet ; 
Quos  nee  summa  dies  nee  rugis  cana  retustas 

ToUere  neo  livor  carpere  possit  edaz. 


l  e.  Arthur  Golding,  whose  translation  of  Ovid's  MetamorphoiU  is  here  alluded  to. 

\ 


Ho8  tn  perge  sequi  stndiis,  mi  Peele ;  seqnendo 

Propediem  ntilli  laude  aecandoB  ens  : 
Sin  respondebant  tna  primis  altimA  ooeptiBy 

Non  modo  par  primis,  sed  bene  primns  eris. 
Ei^  "pergtf  precor :  com  tollat  cstera  fatnm, 

Effoginnt  *  moestos  carmina  sola  rogos.*' 

From  the  "  Deposition"  of  Peele  at  Oxford,  March  29th,  1583  (see  ante,  p.  3U\ 
we  learn  that  just  before  that  date  hejbad  been  residing  about  two  years  in  London ; 
and  that  he  was  possessed  of  some  '^  land  which  had  descended  to  hinx  in  the  ri^t 
of  his  wife."  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  during  those  two  years  ho  had  occafiioiuJlj 
employed  his  pen  for  the  metropolitan  theatres,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
had  also  occasionally  exercised  his  histrionic  talents,  t  Of  his  wife  nothing  mon 
is  known. 

In  Juno,  1583,  Albertus  Alasco,  a  Polish  Prince  Palatine,  spent  seyeral  dajs  at 
Oxford,  having  been  recommended  by  the  Queen  to  the  attentions  of  the  UniTeisity; 
and  m  an  old  Account-book,  which  contains  the  chaises  for  his  entertainment  there, 
the  following  items  are  found  : — 

"  To  Mr.  Peele  for  provision  for  the  playes  at  Christchurche,  xviij**." 

''The  Charges  of  a  Comedie  and  a  Tragedie  and  a  shewe  of  fire  worke,  as 

appeareth  by  the  particular  bills  of  Mr.  Yice-chancelor,  Mr.  Howsou,  Mr.  Maxie,  aod 

Mr.  Peele,  86"  18«  2d  "J 

Peele  perhaps  may  have  acted  in  the  two  Latin  plays  exhibited  on  this  oocasion : 
but  it  is  more  likely  that  ho  only  assisted  in  getting  them  up.  Of  Alasoo's  visit  to 
Oxford  we  have  a  minute  description  in  Holinshed,  part  of  it  running  thus.  **  All 
vp  the  high  street  vnto  saint  Maries  church,  on  either  side  the  waie,  were  decentlie 
marshalled  scholers  iu  their  gownes  and  caps,  batchelors  and  maisters  in  their  habits 
and  hoods.  At  saint  Maries  the  orator  of  the  vniucrsitie  (notable  in  his  facultie)  pre- 
sented him  a  booke,  in  which  were  closelie  couched  verie  rich  and  gorgeous  gloues. 
From  thense  he  marched  to  Christs  church,  where  he  was,  whilest  he  abode  in  the 
vniuersitie,  most  honourablie  interteined.  And  the  first  night  being  vacant,  as  in 
which  he  sought  rather  rest  in  his  lodging  than  recreation  in  anie  academicall 
pastimes,  strange  fire  workes  were  shewed,  in  the  great  quadrangle,  besides  rockets  and 
a  number  such  manor  of  deuises.  On  the  second  daie  his  first  dinner  was  made  him 
at  Alsoules  college,  where  (besides  dutifull  receiuing  of  him)  he  was  solemnelie  satis- 
fied with  scholerlie  exercises  and  courtlie  fare.  This  night  and  the  night  insuing,  after 
sumptuous  suppers  in  his  lodging,  he  personaly  was  present  with  his  traine  in  the 
hall;  first  at  the  plaieing  of  a  pleasant  comedie  intituled  Riuales§;  then  at  the 


*  Effugiuntf  &c.]  From  Ovid,  Am,  iii.  ix.  28; 

'*  Diffnginnt  avidos  carmina  sola  rogOB.*' 
t  Which  we  are  sure  he  did  at  some  period  of  his  life  :  see  pori^  p.  330. 
X  These  extracts  from  the  Accoont-book  were  obligingly  sent  me  by  Br.  Blisa, 
§  fij  Dr.  Qager,  whose  eulogies  on  Peele  hare  been  before  cited. 
_ 
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setting  out  of  a  verie  statelie  tragedie  named  Dido*,  wherein  the  queenes  banket 
(with  Eneas  narration  of  the  destruction  of  Troie)  was  liuelie  described  in  a  march- 
paine  patteme ;  there  was  also  a  goodlie  sight  of  hunters  with  full  crie  of  a  kennell  of 
hounds,  Mercurie  and  Iris  descending  and  ascending  from  and  to  an  high  place,  the 
tempest  wherein  it  hailed  small  confects,  rained  rosewater,  and  snew  an  artificial] 
kind  of  snow,  all  strange,  maruellous,  and  abundant  Most  of  the  actors  were  of 
the  same  house  [Christ-Church],  six  or  seauen  of  them  were  of  saint  Johns,  and 
three  or  foure  of  other  colleges  and  hals,t*'iS^c 

Wo  hear  no  more  of  Peele  at  Oxford.  The  remainder  of  his  life  appears  to 
have  been  passed  chiefly  in  London,]:  where  ho  figured  as  one  of  the  ''authors 
by  profession"  who  formed  so  numerous  a  body  during  the  Elizabethan  reign. 
— Among  the  town-wits  of  those  days  habits  of  debauchery  were  but  too  prevalent. 
Not  a  few  of  them  hung  loose  upon  society,  now  struggling  with  poverty  and 
"  driven  to  extreme  shifts,"  and  now,  when  successful  plays  or  poems  had  put  money 
in  their  purses,  revelling  in  the  pleasures  of  taverns  and  ordinaries ;  §  some  of 
them  terminating  a  career  of  folly  by  miserable  and  untimely  death.  Peele,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  mingled  as  eagerly  as  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  the 
dissipations  of  London. 

He  seems  to  have  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  friendship  with  the  following 
persons,  of  whom,  though  they  were  all  admired  and  celebrated  in  their  day,  the 
first-mentioned  has  alone  acquired  enduring  fame :  Christopher  Marlowe ;  Robert 
Greenejl,  a  dramatist  of  considerable  powers,  and  a  miscellaneous  writer  of  inex- 


*  Also  hj  J)t,  Gager.  Large  portioiiB  of  it,  which  I  reooyered  from  tho  author^!  own  MS.,  are 
printed  in  Appendix  III.  to  mj  edition  of  Marlowe*!  Workt,  ed.  1858. 

t  ChrofUdetf  &c,  yoI.  iv.  p.  508,  ed.  1808. 

t  "From  Oxford,"  Bays  Berkenhont  {Biog,  Lii,  p.  404),  "he  [Peele]  went  to  London,  where  he 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  two  principal  dramatic  poets  of  that  age,  Shakeepeare  and  Ben 
JonaoD,  as  appears  from  his  letter  to  his  friend  Marie  [Marlowe].**  Berkenhont,  who  ''had  no  doubt 
of  the  authenticity**  of  this  letter,  was  not  aware  that  the  date  assigned  to  it  was  1600,  that  Marlowe 
died  in  1593,  and  that  Peele  was  dead  in  or  before  1598  :  it  is  as  follows.  "  Friend  Marie,  I  must 
desyre  that  my  syster  hyr  watche  and  the  cookerie  book  you  promysed,  may  be  sente  bye  the  man.  I 
never  longed  for  thy  company  more  than  last  night :  we  were  all  yery  merrye  at  the  Globe^  when  Ned 
AUeyn  did  not  scruple  to  aStjime  pleasauntely  to  thy  friende  WiU  that  he  had  stolen  his  speeche  about 
the  qualityes  of  an  actor's  excellencye,  in  Hamlet  his  Trajedye,  from  conversations  manyfold  whych  had 
passed  betweene  them,  and  opinyons  given  by  AUeyn  touchinge  the  subjecte.  Shakespeare  did  not  take 
this  talks  in  good  sorte ;  but  Jonson  put  an  end  to  the  strife  with  wittylye  remarkinge,  '  This  a£Eaire 
needeth  no  contentione ;  you  stole  it  from  Ned,  no  doubte ;  do  not  marvel :  have  you  not  seen  him  act 
tymes  out  of  number  1  *  Believe  me  most  syncerilie  yonr's  G.  Pbkl.** 

§  But  let  us  not  forget  the  remark  of  Gifford  :  **  Domestic  entertainments  were,  at  that  time^  rare  : 
the  accommodations  of  a  private  house  were  ill  calculated  for  the  purposes  of  a  social  meeting^  and 
taverns  and  ordinaries  are  therefore  almost  the  only  places  in  which  we  hear  of  such  assemblies.  This 
undoubtedly  gives  an  appearance  of  licentiousness  to  the  age,  which,  in  strictness^  does  not  belong  to  it." 
Memoin  of  Ben  Jonson^  p.  cxc. 

II  I  may  mention  that,  when  I  wrote  the  above  notice  of  Greene  (in  1828),  my  edition  of  his 
JhramaHe  Works  and  Poems  had  not  yet  made  its  appearance. 
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•  For  much  concerning  Nash  see  the  Account  of  Greene  and  Ms  Writings  in  the  present  Tolume. 
f  Epistle  to  Henry  Reynolds,  of  Poets  and  Poesy, 

t  An  allusion  to  the  banquet  of  <*  pickled  herrings,"  which  caused  the  death  of  poor  Qi«ene,  and 
at  which  Nash  was  present. 


haustible  resources ;  Thomas  Nash  *  the  author  of  some  plays,  but  most  remarkable  , 
for  his  satirical  and  controversial  pieces  in  prose,  on  which  Drayton+  bestows  a  ■ 
deserved  encomium  when  he  says,- 

I 

"  I  surely  think 
Those  words  shall  hardly  be  set  down  with  ink, 
Shall  scorch  and  blast,  so  as  his  could  where  he 
Would  inflict  vengeance  ;'* 

Thomas  Lodge,  a  play-\mght,  a  satirist,  a  sweet  pastoral  and  amatoiy  poet^  and  a 
novellist;  and  Thomas  Watson,  who  was  lauded  for  his  sonnets  as  the  Englidi 
Petrarch,  and  was  no  contemptible  composer  of  Latin  verse. — Li  one  of  Dekkei's 
tracts,  A  Knighfs  Conjuring^  Bone  in  earnest^  Discovered  in  ieat,  1607,  Peele,  Greene, 
and  Marlowe  are  introduced  together  in  the  El  jsian  fields.  "  Beyond  all  these  places 
is  there  a  groue  which  stands  by  it  selfe  like  an  iland ;  for  a  streame  (that  makes 
musicke  in  the  nmning)  clasps  it  round  about  like  a  hoope-girdle  of  christaU: 
lawrells  grew  [grow]  so  thicke  on  all  the  bankes  of  it,  that  lightning  itselfe,  if  it  came 
[come]  thither,  hath  no  power  to  pierce  through  them.  It  seemes,  without^  a  desolate 
and  vnfrequented  wood,  for  those  within  areretyrde  into  themselues;  but  from  them 
came  [come]  forth  such  harmonious  sounds  that  birdes  build  nests  onelj  in  the  trees 
there  to  teach  tunes  to  their  young  ones  prettily.  This  is  called  The  Oroue  of  Bay- 
trees,  and  to  this  consort-romc  resort  none  but  the  children  of  Phcebus,  poets  and 
musitions  :  the  one  creates  the  ditty,  and  giues  it  the  life  or  number,  the  other  lends 
it  voyce,  and  makes  it  speake  musicke.  When  these  happy  spirits  sit  asunder,  their 
bodies  are  like  so  many  starres  ;  and  when  they  ioyne  togither  in  seuerall  troopes, 
they  shew  like  so  many  heauenly  constellations.     Full  of  pleasant  bowers  and  qucint 

arboures  is  all  this  walke whil'st  Marlow,  Greene,  and  Peele  had  got  vnder 

the  shades  of  a  large  vyne,  laughing  to  see  Nash  (that  was  but  newly  come  to  their 
colledge)  still  haunted  with  the  sharpe  and  satyricall  spirit  that  followed  him  heere 
vpon  earth ;  for  Nash  inueyed  bitterly  (as  he  had  wont  to  do)  against  dry-fisted 
patrons,  accusing  them  of  his  vntimely  death,  because  if  they  had  giuen  his  Muse 
that  cherishment  which  shee  most  worthily  deserued,  hee  had  fed  to  his  dying  day  on 
fat  capons,  burnt  sack  and  suger,  and  not  so  desperately  haue  ventur'de  his  life  and 
shortend  his  dayes  by  keeping  company  with  pickle-herrings.  J  The  rest  ask't  him 
what  newes  in  the  world  ;  hee  told  them  that  barbarisme  was  nowe  growne  to  bee 
an  epidemiall  disease  and  more  common  then  the  tooth-ache  :  being  demaunded  how 
poets  and  players  agreed  now,  *  Troth,'  sayes  hee,  *  as  phisitions  and  patients  acree, 
for  the  patient  loues  his  doctor  no  longer  then  till  hee  get  his  health,  and  the  player 
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loues  a  poet  so  long  as  the  sicknesse  lyes  in  the  two-penie  gallery  when  none  wiU 
come  into  it ;  nay/  sayes  he,  '  into  so  lowe  a  miserie,  if  not  contempt,  is  the  sacred 
arte  of  poesie  falne,  that  tho  a  wiyter,  who  is  worthy  to  sit  at  the  table  of  the  Sunne, 
wast  his  braines  to  eame  applause  from  the  more  worthie  spirits,  yet  when  he  has 
done  his  best,  hee  workes  but  like  Genus,  that  makes  ropes  in  hell;  for  as  hee  twists, 
an  asse  stands  by  and  bites  them  in  sunder,  and  that  asse  is  no  other  than  the 
audience  with  hard  hands.' "  * 

The  tract  entitled  Merrie  conceited  leats  t  of  George  Peele  %  professes  to  give  an 
account  of  "  the  course  of  his  life,  how  he  lived,  a  man  very  well  known  in  the  city 
of  London  and  elsewhere.'*  It  represents  him  as  a  low  and  vulgai*  sharper,  who 
scrupled  not  to  raise  money  by  the  most  fraudulent  methods  and  ridiculous 
rogueries ;  it  tells  us  that  he  resided  at  the  Bankside,  over  against  Blackfriars,  that 
he  had  a  wife,  and  that  his  daughter  of  ten  years  old  sometimes  assisted  him  in 
his  knavish  tricks ;  and,  though  it  says  nothing  of  his  personal  appearance,  it 
affords  the  unimportant  information  that  his  voice  ''  was  more  woman  than  man." 
This  tract  (which  I  have  annexed  to  the  present  volume)  I  regard  as  a  work  of 
fiction,  containing  a  slight  intermixture  of  truth  :  I  apprehend  that  but  few  of  the 
adventures  §  it  relates  have  any  foundation  on  incidents  in  the  life  of  Peele,  and  that 

«  Sigs.  K  4  and  L. 

i*  By  Je»t9  we  are  to  nnderstand  amuting  doings  as  well  as  sayings, 

X  This  pamphlet  (a  thin  4to.)  probably  appeared  soon  after  Peelers  death,  though  the  earliest  known 
edition  of  it  bears  the  date  1607  ;  it  was  printed  again  in  1626,  1627,  1657,  and  1671  ;  and  there  is 
an  edition  without  a  date,  published  by  ^^ Henry  Bell,*^  of  which  a  reprint  was  given  in  1809.  Anthony 
Wood  notices  ''his  [Peelers]  book  of  jests  or  clinches,  which  at  length  was  sold  on  the  stalls  of  ballad- 
mongers."  Ath,  Oxon,  vol.  i.  ooL  688,  ed.  Bliss.  I  find  it  thus  mentioned,  among  the  most  famous 
productions  of  the  kind,  in  the  lines  prefixed  to  the  fourth  edition  of  A  Banquet  of  Jests,  1634  ; 

"  Pasquel*s  conceits  are  poore,  and  Scoggins*  drie, 
Skelton^s  meere  rime,  once  read,  but  now  laid  by. 
Peelers  Jests  are  old,  and  Tarleton*s  are  growne  stale." 

In  a  short  pamphlet  called  The  Anatomy  of  the  English  Nunnery  at  Lisbon,  1622,  (reprinted  in  the 
Phoenix  Britannicus,  1732,)  we  are  told,  **  then  after  supper  it  is  usual  for  him  [the  confessor]  to  i-ead 
a  little  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  the  Jests  of  Qeorge  Peele,  or  some  such  scurrilous  book.**  Shakespeare*s 
poem  and  Peelers  Jests  coupled  together  ! 

Pinke'rton  seems  strangely  to  have  mistaken  some  other  work  for  Pedis  Jests ;  yide  his  Scottish 
Poems,  Tol.  i.  p.  14,  ed.  1792. 

Since  the  preceding  part  of  this  note  was  written,  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Darid  Laing  that  the 
Mery  Tailis  which  are  printed  on  the  margin  of  the  edition  of  the  Priests  of  Pdlis,  1603,  and  which 
Pinkerton  thought  taken  from  PeeWs  Jests,  are  selected  from  A  C  [100]  Mery  Talys,  printed  at  London 
by  John  Bastell  without  date,  but  probably  not  later  than  1530. — A  C  Mery  Talys  were  reprinted  in 
1815,  making  a  portion  of  the  work  entitled  Shakespeare^s  Jest  Book, 

§  The  story  headed  *^The  Jest  of  Qeorge  and  the  Barber'*'*  was  probably  founded  on  fact,  as  we 
meet  with  it  dramatized  in  a  comedy  called  The  Puritaine,  or  the  Widdow  of  Watling-streete,  written 
hy  W,  S,  1607,  the  hero  of  which  is  named  Gkorge  Pyeboard, — i.  e.  Gleorge  Peele,  peel  signifying  a 
board  with  a  long  handle,  with  which  bakers  put  things  in  and  out  of  the  oyen.  It  has  been  stated  by 
more  than  one  writer  that  '' several"  of  Peele's  Jests  are  incorporated  in  T^e  Puritaine;  but^  except 
in  the  instance  just  mentioned,  the  resemblances  between  the  tract  and  the  comedy  are  comparatively 
•light. 

The  Puritaine  (reprinted  in  the  folio  Shakespeare,  1664,)  was  most  probably  written  by  Wentworth 


I 
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his  notorious  name  was  given  to  its  hero  solely  with  the  view  of  ensuring  its  popa- 
larity.  Nor  ought  we  to  be  surprised  that  such  a  liberty  was  taken,  with  the  name 
of  a  dissipated  dramatist,  when  we  remember  that  one  of  Sootland's  moBt 
illustrious  sons — a  man  of  rare  erudition  and  of  true  poetic  geniuB — has  beet 
metamorphosed  into  "the  King's  Fool"  in  a  chap-book  entitled  The  JesU  0/ 
George  Buchanariy  which  still  finds  many  readers  among  the  peasantry  of  the  north, 
who  receive  it,  with  all  its  absurdities,  as  an  authentic  record.* 

The  professions  of  dramatist  and  player  were  sometimes  united  in  the  same 
person ;  and  from  the  following  letter  (among  Henslowe's  papers  at  Dulwich  CoQege) 
it  has  been  justly  concluded  that  Peele  had  tried  his  talents  as  an  actor  with  wcuoam. 
"  What  the  wager  alluded  to  was,*'  says  Malone,  ''  it  is  now  impossible  to  asoOTlaio. 
It  probably  was,  that  Alleyn  would  equal  his  predecessors  Knell  and  Bentley  in 
some  part  which  they  had  performed,  and  in  which  his  contemporary  Georgjd  Ptek 
had  likewise  been  admired."  t 

''  Your  answer  the  other  nighte  so  well  pleased  the  gentlemen,  as  I  was  satisfied 
therewith,  though  to  the  hazarde  of  the  wager  :  and  yet  my  meaninge  was  not  to 
prejudice  Peele's  credit,  neither  wolde  it,  though  it  pleased  you  so  to  excuse  it.  But 
beinge  now  growen  farther  %  in  question,  the  partie  affected  to  Bentley  soomyDge 
to  Wynne  the  wager  by  your  deniall,  hath  now  given  yow  libertie  to  make  choice 
of  any  oue  playe  that  either  Bentley  or  Knell  plaide ;  and  least  this  advantege 
agree  not  with  your  minde,  he  is  coutented  both  the  plaie  and  the  tyme  shalbe 
referred  to  the  gentlemen  here  present.  I  see  not  how  yow  canne  any  waie  hurte 
your  credit  by  this  action :  for  if  yow  excell  them,  yow  will  then  be  famous :  if 
equall  them,  yow  wynne  both  the  wager  and  credit ;  yf  short  of  them,  wo  must  and 
will  saie,  Ned  AUtn  stUL 

"  Your  frend  to  his  power, 

«W.    P. 


Smithy  an  indnstrioas  plaTwright,  who  composed  most  of  his  pieces  in  conjunction  with  Heywood, 
Dekker,  Drayton,  Ohettle,  Munday,  Webster,  Hanghton,  Hathway,  and  Day. 

*  Three  editions  of  George  BuchanarCs  Jests  are  now  before  me.  1.  The  Merry  and  diverting 
Exploits  of  George  Buchanan^  commoidy  called  the  Kin^s  Fool.  Edinburgh,  Printed  for  the  Book- 
seller's  in  town  and  country^  by  R,  Memies,  Lavmmarhet,  price  three  penee^  n.  d.  2.  The  Merry 
and  Entertaining  Jokes  of  George  Buxjhanan  ;  tcho  was  servant  or  teacher  to  King  James  Vlih,  as  lUi 
private  counseller,  biU  pvhlidy  acted  his  fool.  The  whole  compiled  in  three  numbers,  for  the  enter* 
tainment  of  youth,  Newcastle :  printed  by  G,  Angus,  in  the  Side,  n.  d.  3.  The  Witty  and  Enter- 
taining Exploits  of  George  Buchanan,  who  was  commonly  called  the  King's  Fool.  In  six  Parts 
complete.  To  which  is  added,  Several  Witty  and  Entertaining  Jests.  Stirling :  printed  and  sold  by 
M.  Randall,  1814.  Seyeral  of  The  Jests  of  George  Buchanan  probably  originated  in  the  sayinga  and 
doings  of  Archee  Armstrong,  who  appears  to  have  been  confounded  with  the  learned  preceptor  of  Jamci 
the  Sixth  :  some  of  them  haye  been  told  of  Tarious  other  persons  in  yarious  jest-books  ;  most  of  then 
are  yery  extravagant,  and  not  very  delicate. 
I  t  Shakespeare  (by  Boswell),  vol.  iii.  p.  335. 

t  The  word  **  farther"  is  omitted  by  Mr.  Collier  (Memoirs  of  AUeyn^  p.  12),— whether  rightly  or  by 
mistake  I  know  not. 
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**  Deny  mee  not,  Bweete  Nedd ;  the  wager^s  downe, 
And  twice  as  mucbe  commannde  of  me  or  myne  ; 
And  if  you  wynne,  I  sweare  the  half  is  thyne, 
And  for  an  oyerploB  an  English  crowne ; 
Appoint  the  tyme,  and  stint  it  as  yon  pleas, 
Your  labor's  gaine,  and  that  will  prove  it  ease." 

On  the  preceding  paper  Mr.  Collier  observes  that  it  "  has  no  date,  but  we  may  place 

it  in  1590  or  1591  at  the  latest All  this  is  written  in  a  beautiful  hand, 

and  *  Ned  Allen  *  in  the  letter,  and  *  sweete  Nedd '  and  *  English  crowne '  in  the  verses, 
are  in  characters  of  gold.  It  is  clear  that  AUeyn  at  this  time  had  not  attained  the 
loftiest  point  of  his  celebrity,  inasmuch  as  he  is  told,  that  if  he  excels  Bentley  and 
Knell,  he  *  will  then  be  famous.*  "  * 

"  The  Jest  of  George  Peele  at  BruUm "  informs  lis  how  he  there  annoimced  the 
representation  of  a  play  which  he  never  meant  to  exhibit,  and  how,  an  audience  being 
assembled,  he  spoke  a  short  prologue,  threw  some  fireworks  among  them,  and  rode  oflf 
to  London  with  the  receipts  of  the  house.  But  even  if  we  allow  the  said  jest  to  be 
true,  I  conceive  we  are  not  to  gather  firom  it  that  the  citizens  of  Bristol  expected 
Peele  to  act  a  part  in  the  promised  play ;  they  regarded  him  merely  as  "  a  scholar 
and  a  gentleman,"  who  was  to  get  up  and  superintend  the  performance. — There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  Peele  occasionally  trod  the  boards.  "It  is  not 
impossible,*'  says  the  Editor  of  Dodsley's  Old  PlnySyi  "  that  he  was  the  '  humorous 
George '  addressed  by  the  Juggler  in  the  Prologue  to  Wily  Beguiled,  and  that  he 
performed  one  of  the  characters  in  it,  as  well  as  delivering  the  Prologue.'*  J 

•  Memoirs  of  AUeyn,  ubi  supra, 

t  Vol.  xi.  p.  3,  last  ed. 

t  The  following  "Jest,*^  written  abont  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  was  printed  by  Mr.  Collier, 
from  a  MS.  belonging  to  himself,  in  Extmets  from  the  Registers  of  the  Statitmeri  Company,  &e., 
vol.  ii.  p.  216.  The  tale  is  originally  fonnd  in  a  small  prose- work  entitled  A  SadcftU  of  Newes :  bnt 
we  owe  to  our  versifier  the  introdaction  of  George  Peele  and  John  Singer  (a  celebrated  actor  under 
Henslowe). 

*'  A  Jtit  of  Peele  and  Singer, 

*^  G.  Feele  and  Singer  travelling  together 

Neare  Cambridge  towne,  where  they  oft  times  had  playde  ; 

It  was  in  summer,  and  full  hot  the  weather  ; 
Sitting  beneath  a  spreading  beeches  shade, 

They  saw  a  drove  of  pigs  all  coming  thither, 
A  clownish  hoggerd  driving.     '  Now,*  Peele  saide, 

'  De  showe  you  sporte  ;  do  you  my  councell  keepe. 

And  De  perswade  the  downe  Ms  pigges  are  sheepe. 


It 


'  Go  you  on  forward  or  he  sees  you  here. 
And  meete  him  comming,  and  unto  him  say, 

Holla,  my  friend  1  are  thy  sheepe  very  dears  ? 
I  would  buy  some  ;  soe  stoppe  them  on  the  waye.' 

Singer  agreed,  and  made  a  circuit  cleare 
Over  the  fieldes,  and  that  without  delaye, 

That  he  might  meet  the  hoggerd  on  his  roade, 

Some  halfe  mile  on,  whilst  G.  Peele  there  abode. 


\ 
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The  earliest  production  of  Peele  yet  discovered  is  a  copy  of  commendatoiy  ver 
prefixed  to  Watson's  'EKATOMnAeiA,  or  Passionate  Centurie  of  Laue,  a  collection 

"  Soone  as  the  pigs  came  neare  him  and  the  man, 

Q.  Peele  stept  forward  and  snrreyM  the  drorei 
Ab  he  would  bay  some,  and  bespake  him  than  : 

'  Those  truly  are  fine  sheepe,  I  sweare  by  Jore, 
I  nere  saw  finer  since  my  time  began  : 

Wilt  thou  sell  one  ?  for  mutton  much  I  love.* 
And  true  it  was  stewde  mutton  he  lov'd  well 
As  anie  man  twixt  this  and  Clerkenwell. 

**  The  hoggerd,  hearing  thus  his  pigs  calde  sheepe. 

Did  laugh  outright  whilst  G.  continued  on ; 
*  Tell  me,  my  friend,  what  shall  I  give  to  keepe 

One  of  thy  sheepe  ?    Say,  and  the  bargainee  done.* — 
'  What !  *  cried  the  clowne,  *  art  thou  not  half  asleepe. 

To  take  my  pigs  for  sheepe  f  sheepe  are  they  none. 
But  pigs  ;  and  harke  how  they  squeake,  grunt,  and  snore  : 
Ich  nerer  heard  a  sheepe  bleate  soe  before.' — 


It 


it 


'  Man,  thou  art  mad,'  quoth  Peele,  'and  I  will  wager 
These  angels  gainst  a  sheepe  that  sheepe  they  are.' — 

'  Done,'  said  the  peasant  to  the  humorous  stager  : 
'  Take  which  you  will,  for  hang  me  if  I  care.' — 

'  Youle  wish  ere  long,'  said  G.,  *  you  had  been  eager, 
Ime  rery  sure  :  but  prithee  now  declare 

Who  shall  be  judge  between e  us :  shall  we  saye 

The  first  man  that  we  meete  upon  the  way  ? ' — 

*  With  all  my  hart,'  the  hoggerd  answerdd. 

Singer,  be  sure,  was  not  far  off  by  now  : 
They  saw  him  coming  on  the  road.     Then  said 

The  hoggerd,  *  Here^s  a  stranger,  as  I  yowe  : 
It  may  be  Adam,  or  lie  loose  my  head.' — 

*  His  verdict  in  the  matter  He  alowe,' 

Geo.  Peele  replied  :  *  to  me  to[o]  he's  a  stranger. 
Thy  sheepe,  good  friend,  is  mine  and  in  my  danger.' — 

**  *  When  pigges  are  sheepe  it  is,  but  not  till  then,' 
The  clowne  replied.     And  so  they  drove  along 

To  meete  with  Singer,  who,  some  nine  or  ten 
Yardes  distant,  stood  and  gazde  upon  the  throng 

Of  hogges,  all  grunting  as  when  in  a  pen. 

*  How  sell  you,  you,  youi*  sheepe  ?  for  them  among 
I  see  some  fine  ones  that  I  faine  would  buy  : 

How  do  you  sell  your  sheepe  ?    He  buy  one,  I.' — 

*'  *  There  ! '  exclaimed  G.,  *  does  he  not  call  them  sheepe  ? 

And  sheepe  they  are,  albeit  pigs  you  call  them. 
I  have  won  my  wager  :  one  is  mine  to  keepe. 

And  you  were  lucky  not  to  jeoperd  all  them.* 
The  hoggerd  starde,  and  cride,  *  If  so  you  clepe 

Pigs  sheepe,  you  have  no  eies,  but  fairs  befall  them  ! 
If  you  have  eies,  then  I  my  wittes  hare  lost.' — 
'  And  that  you  have,'  said  George,  *  unto  your  cost.' 
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sonnets,  which  Steevens  with  unexampled  want  of  taste  preferred  to  those  of 
Shakespeare.  The  '£ica(r«^r«^M,  printed  without  a  date,  was  published  in  1582.* — 
Peele  was  a  sincere  admirer  of  Watson ;  for  in  the  Prologus  to  The  Honour  of  the 
Garter,  1593,  he  mentions  him,  then  deceased,  as 


**  worthy  many  epitaphs 


For  his  sweet  poesy." 

In  1584  was  printed,  without  the  author's  name,  The  Araygnement  of  Paris, 
a  Fastorally  presented  before  tlie  Queenes  Maiestie  by  tlie  Children  of  her  Chappell : 
that  it  was  written  by  Peele  we  learn  from  the  following  passage  in  Nash's  Address 
"  To  the  Gentlemen  Students  of  both  Universities ",  prefixed  to  Greene's  Arcadia, 
or  Menaphon,  1587 ;  "  And  for  the  last  [Peele],  though  not  the  least  of  them  all, 
I  dare  commend  him  vnto  all  that  know  him  as  the  cliiefe  supporter  of  pleasanco 
now  lining,  the  Atlas  of  poetrie,  and  primus  verborum  artifex :  whose  first  increase. 
The  Arraignement  of  Paris,  might  pleade  to  your  opinions  his  pregnant  dexterity 
of  wit,  and  manifold  varietie  of  inuention,  wherein  {me  judice)  he  goeth  a  steppe 
beyond  all  that  write."  t — "  There  is  also,"  says  T.  Warton,  "  at  least  originating 
from  the  English  Ovid,  a  pastoral  play,  presented  by  the  queen's  choir-boys,  Peele's 
Arraignment  of  Paris,  in  1584  ;  and  I  have  seen  a  little  novel  on  that  subject,  with 
the  same  compliment  to  the  queen,  by  Dickenson,  in  1593."  J — Malone  chooses 
to  suppose  that  by  Colin  and  the  cruel  shepherdess  in  this  play  Peele  meant  to 
represent  Spenser  and  his  Rosalind,  and  that  Spenser,  ofiended  at  having  been  ex- 
hibited on  the  scene,  alludes  to  Peele  in  his  Colin  Clout,  under  the  name  of  Palin ;  § 

<<  There  eke  is  PaUn,  worthie  of  great  praise, 
Albe  he  envie  at  my  rustick  quill :  *' 


*'  The  hoggerd  scrat  his  head  in  strange  confosion, 
Bubbing  his  eyes  and  looking  every  waye  : 
He  felt  he  must  be  under  some  delusion, 

And  pigs  in  truth  were  sheepe,  as  they  did  saye  : 
He  never  dreamdd  of  the  vilde  abusion 
They  put  upon  him  in  the  open  daye, 
But  paide  his  wager  mid  the  players  laughter, 
And  callde  pigs  sheepe,  perchance,  for  erer  after.** 
*  See  Collier's  Extracts  from  the  Registers  of  the  Stationers"  Company ^  &c.,   toI.  ii.  p.  162. — 
Pecle*s  copy  of  verses  is  the  last  of  the  laudatory  poems  prefixed  to  the  Eicaro|iira9ia ;  the  other  five  are 
by  G.  Bncke,  T.  Acheley,  C.  Downhalus,  and  M.  Roydon, — Downhalns  contributing  a  copy  of  Bnglish, 
and  a  copy  of  Latin  rerses  :  and  there  is  a  prose  epistle  (not  a  poem,  as  I  have  somewhere  seen  it  stated) 
from  "John  Lyly  to  the  Authour  his  friend." 
t  Sig.  B  3,  ed.  1610. 
t  Hi*t.  ofE,  P.,  ToL  iiu  p.  417,  ed.  4 to. 

$  ''Palin  is  doubtless  the  abbreviation  of  Palinode,  which  Spenser  has  used  as  the  name  of  a 
shepherd  in  his  fifth  Eclogue  ;  and,  I  conceive,  was  here  intended  to  represent  George  Peele,  a  distin- 
guished poet  of  that  time,  who  was  nearly  of  Spenser's  age,  and  had  commenced  a  poetical  writer  about 
the  same  time  with  him.  He  is  thus  denominated  on  the  same  principle  which  appears  to  have  guided 
the  author  [Spenser]  in  the  choice  of  several  of  the  adumbrations  found  in  these  verses,  in  consequence 
of  Peele*s  having  published,  in  1589,  a  high  eulogy  on  Lord  Bssex,  a  nobleman  for  whom  Spenaer  had 


i 
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but  Todd*  with  more  probability  thinks  that  Speiiser  points  at  Thomiis  Chaloner.—  - 
The  Arraignment  of  Paris  displays  considerable  warmth  and  luxurianoe  of  fiftncy;  and 
is  written  in  a  variety  of  measures,  each  of  which  Peele  seems  to  have  empkjed  j 
with  equal  fiicihty.  i 

Our  author  was  sometimes  called  upon  to  devise  the  pageant  which  used  to  gnoe 
the  inauguration  of  a  new  Lord  Mayor.  The  two  pieces  produced  in  his  oocasoml 
capacity  of  city-poet,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  are  ingenious  enough,  and  miHt  ■ 
have  appeared  miracles  of  invention  to  the  apprentices  of  London,  for  viuw  ' 
entertainment  they  were  designed  :  one  of  them  is  to  be  noticed  here, — 7%«  Dmn 
of  the  Pageant  home  before  Woohtone  Dirt,  Lord  Maior  of  tie  Citie  of  £<mdomj  Am. 
1585,  October  29. 

When  the  English  forces  were  about  to  sail  for  Portugal,  in  1589,f  the  Muse  of 
Peele  poured  forth  A  Farewell  to  Sir  John  Norris,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  their  brxn 
associates ;  to  which  was  added  A  Tale  of  Troy,  The  Farenoell  is  an  energetic  and 
harmonious  composition,  breathing  a  fine  spirit  of  patriotism.  The  Tale  of  2Vojf 
contains  one  or  two  lines  which  Peele  has  used  in  The  Arraignment  of  Paris;  and 
though  he  gravely  informs  lis  that  he  annexed  it  to  the  Farewell  in  the  hope  of 
rousing  his  countrymen  to  imitate  the  example  of  ''  their  glorious  and  renowned  pre- 

the  greatest  respect.  In  this  piece  [^A.n  Edogiie  GrcUulatory,  &&]  the  interlocnton  «n  Flan  sad 
Palinode.*.  ...  At  this  distance  of  time  it  is  not  easy  to  say  to  what  part  of  Peele's  conduct  Spenser 
allndeSi  in  the  qnalification  of  his  encomium  on  this  poet :  bat,  I  imagine,  he  was  diapleaaed  at  hii 
haying  been  personally  introduced  on  the  scene,  under  his  assumed  name  of  Colin,  in  a  dnunatiek 
pastoral  entitled  TJie  Arraigvmenf  of  Parity  written  by  Peele,  and  represented  before  Qneen  Elizabeth 
in  or  before  1584.  As  Spenser's  unfortunate  passion  for  the  lady  whom  he  has  concealed  under  tk 
name  of  Rosalind,  was,  after  the  publication  of  his  eclogues,  well  known,  the  application  of  this 
cliaractcr  to  the  new  potty  as  ho  was  then  called,  must  have  been  immediately  made  by  the  spectoton* 
and  he  had  some  reason  to  be  offended  at  being  exhibited  on  the  scene,  as  a  hapless  swain,  actually  cfyis^ 
for  lore  :  in  addition  to  which  serio-comick  representation,  his  fellow  shepherds,  Hobbinol,  Diggon, 
and  Thcnot,  bring  his  corpse  on  the  stage,  and  while  they  are  proceeding  to  his  interment,  sing  a 
funeral  dirge  over  it.  *  The  jwings  of  despised  lore,*  howeyer  they  may  affect  the  bosom  of  pining 
youth,  exciting  but  little  sympathy  in  the  mass  of  mankind,  this  exhibition  had  certainly  a  tendency 
to  place  him  in  a  ludicrous  light,  and  is  perhaps  alluded  to  under  the  words, 

'  Albe  he  enyie  at  my  rustick  quill.* 

He  may,  howeyer,  also  hayc  had  in  view  Pcele*s  not  yery  successful  imitation  of  his  rustick  pastorals,  in 
the  piece  aboye-mentioned,  a  performance  of  which  perhaps  this  poet  had  boasted  as  equal  or  superior  to 
the  admired  prototype  on  which  it  was  formed.'*    Malone's  Shakespeare  (by  Boswell),  vol.  ii.  p.  248.  sqq. 

*  Life  of  Spenser f  p.  98. 

f  ^'TheBiographia  Britannica,'*  says  Berkenhont,  ''tells  us  that  this  expedition  was  undertaken 
with  a  design  of  restoring  Don  Antonio  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  This  however  appears  to  have  been 
only  a  secondary  object ;  else  why  did  they  make  their  first  attack  upon  the  Ghx>ign  in  Qallicia  f  The 
principal  intention  of  this  expedition  seems  to  have  been,  to  return  the  insult  intended  by  the  Spaniards 
the  preceding  year. — See  Carmi,  An.  Q.  Eliz,  p.  429.'*     Life  of  Eaexy  Biog.  Lit.  p.  532. 

The  reader  will  find  a  versified  account  of  this  expedition  in  Nicoolls*s  Englan^s  Eliza  (st,  290, 
sqq.),  a  poem  appended  to  the  Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  1610. 

•  "  Falin  is  used  as  tho  abbreviation  (if  Palinode  by  Pccle  in  his  Bclogve  Gratulaloritf  &c.  Ito.  I6811 ; 

'  Twit  nie  with  LoldncH,  PaUjt,  n«  thou  wilt/  &c. 
In  like  mannor,  Spenser  uses  Hobbin  fur  Ilobbinol" 
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decessors  the  Trojans,"  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  printed  it  merely  to  increase 
the  size  of  his  pamphlet.  Even  in  the  altered,  and  in  some  respects  improved,  edition 
which  appeared,  after  his  death,  in  1604,  the  Tale  of  Troy  is  a  rather  rugged  and 
unpleasing  narrative. 

When  Essex,  who  had  joined  the  expedition  to  Portugal  without  the  consent  of 
her  majesty,  returned  to  England,  he  was  hailed  by  our  author  with  An  Eglogue 
CrratukUorie,  entituled  to  the  right  honorable  and  renxmrned  Shepheard  of  AlhwrCs 
Arcadia,  Robert  Earle  of  Essex  and  Ewe^for  his  welcome  into  England  from  Fortugall, 
1589.  For  a  printed  copy  of  this  poem  I  have  long  sought  in  vain  :  but  a  transcript 
of  it  which  was  once  in  the  possession  of  Malone,  and  afterwards  belonged  to  the  late 
Mr.  Heber,  has  luckily  come  into  my  hands.  Ritson*  does  not  mention  the  Eclogue 
GratukUorg  in  his  list  of  Peele's  writings.  T.  Warton,  who  gives  its  title  imper- 
fectly, and  teUs  ub  that  it  was  licensed  to  R.  Jones,  Aug.  1,  1589,  had  evidently 
never  seen  it,  and  was  ignorant  of  its  author's  name.t 

[The  following  certificate,  which  represents  Peele  as  a  "sharer"  in  the  Black- 
friars  Theatre,  1589,  is  one  of  the  papers  discovered  by  Mr.  Collier  in  Lord 
Ellesmere*s  collection ;  and  I  now  insert  it  between  brackets  in  consequence  of  the 
strong  suspicion  which  attaches  to  most,  if  not  all,  of  those  documents  : — 

"These  are  to  certifie  your  Right  Honble  Lordships  that  her  Maiesties  poore 
playeres,  James  Burbadge,  Richard  Burbadge,  John  Laneham,  Thomas  Greene, 
Robert  Wilson,  John  Taylor,  Anth.  Wadeson,  Thomas  Pope,  George  Peele,  Augustine 
Phillipps,  Nicholas  Towley,  William  Shakespeare,  William  Kempe,  William  Johnson, 
Baptiste  Goodale,  and  Robert  Armyn,  being  all  of  them  sharers  in  the  Blacke-Fryers 
playehouse,  have  never  given  cause  of  displeasure  in  that  they  have  brought  into 
theiro  playes  maters  of  state  and  religion,  vnfitt  to  bee  handled  by  them  or  to  bee 
presented  before  lewde  spectators  :  neither  hath  anie  complaynte  in  that  kinde  ever 
bene  preferrde  against  them  or  anie  of  them.  Wherefore  they  trust  moste  humblie 
in  your  Lordships  consideration  of  their  former  good  behaviour,  being  at  all  tymes 
readie  and  willing  to  yeelde  obedience  to  any  command  whatsoever  your  Lordships 
in  your  wisdome  may  thinke  in  such  case  meete.  kc, 
Novr.  1589."] 

Sir  Henry  Lee,  the  queen's  champion,  who  had  bound  himself  by  a  vow  to  appear 


•  -BtW.  Poet, 

t  Hut.  ofE.  P.,  ToLiii.  p.  422,  ed.  4to.— The  Editor  of  the  new  edition  of  Dodaley's  Old  Plays 
(vol.  zL  p.  5,)  says,  that  on  the  return  of  Drake  and  Norris  to  Bngland,  Peele  addressed  to  them  **  a 
oomplimentary  poem  in  a  dialogue  between  two  shepherds,"  and  he  informs  me  that  his  authority  for 
the  statement  was  a  MS.  note  by  Malone  on  one  of  Feele's  tracts.  I  feel  conyinced  that  no  such  poem 
erer  existed.  The^£'e%tfe  GrcUulatory  was  addressed  to  Essex  on  his  return  to  England,  and  consisted 
of  a  dialogvLt  between  tioo  shepherds  ;  and  to  it  Malone  mnst  haye  allnded  when  he  wrote  the  note  in 
question,  haying  not  yet  met  with  it,  and  supposing  that  Drake  and  Norris  (whom  Peele  had  com- 
plimented on  their  departure)  were  the  persons  panegyrized. 
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in  the  royal  tilt-yard  on  each  anniversary  of  her  majesty's  accession  *  to  the  throne  ■ 
till  disabled  by  age^  solemnly  resigned  bis  office  to  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  on  the 
17th  of  November,  1590,  after  the  customary  exercises  of  the  day  had  been  perfonned; 
and  his  resignation  was  accompanied  with  romantic  ceremonies   and   pageantrio^  ' 
characteristic  of  the  taste  of  Elizabeth  and  her  times.     Of  that  event  Peels  has 
bequeathed  to  posterity  a  picturesque  memorial  in  his  poem  Polyhymnia  :  to  it  he 
has  appended  a  sonnet,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Segar*s  treatise  On  Honour^  was  sung  I 
before  the  queen  dming  the  above  mentioned  ceremonies ; — see  the  prefatoiy  matter 
to  Polyhymnia  in  this  edition.     That  Peele  wrote  the  sonnet  in  question  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  and  that  he  was  the  inventor  and  director  of  the  shows  exhibited  at 
the  resignation  of  the  veteran  knight,  1  think  quite  as  certain. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1591,  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  TheobaldSy  the  seat  of  Lord 
Burghley.  Certain  SpeecJies,  composed  by  Peele,  which  were  addressed  to  her 
Majesty  on  that  occasion,  will  be  foimd  (with  some  further  particulars  concemipg 
them)  in  the  present  collection. 

Descensus  AstrcecPy  the  Deiice  of  a  Pageant  home  before  M.  \aster\  Willtatn  Web,  Lord 
Maior  of  the  Gitie  of  London,  on  the  d<ty  h^  took  his  oath,  being  tlie  29tJi  of  October,  1591, 
Ac,  was  from  our  author's  pen. 

In  the  same  year  a  licence  was  obtained  by  R  Jones  for  publishing  27ie  ffunting 
of  Cupid  by  George  Peele.     As  no  copy  of  it  has  yet  turned  up,  bibliographers 
seem  to   have  agreed  that  it  was  never  printed ;   but   in   the  MSS.   of  William 
Drummond  of  Hawthomden  (in  the  possession  of  the  Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries) 
I  have  found  a  decisive  proof  that  it  was  submitted  to  the  press.       Drummoud 
mentions  The  Ilunting  of  Cupid  in  a  list  of  "  Bookcs  red  anno  1609  be  [by]  mef 
and,  according  to  his  laborious  habit  of  transcribing  favourite  portions  of  the  works 
ho  read,  has  cxtmcted  from  it  various  imconnectcd  passages  and  expressions,  the 
whole   of  which   I   have   given   verbatim  in   the   present   edition.     "Coridon  and 
Melampus'   Song*'  in  Englands  Helicon,    1600,    "Cupid's  Arrows"    in   Englancts 
Parnassus,  1600,  and  a  description  of  "Love"  in  one  of  RawlinsoiUs  MSS.  Po.  Ixrxr. 
13.  in  the  Bodleian  Libmry,  are  taken,  as  Dnimmond's  excerpta  show,  from  The 
Hunting  of  Cupid  :  it  was  evidently  a  pastoral  drama. 

In  15!) 2  "a  surfeit  of  pickled  herrings  and  Rhenish  wine"  proved  fatal  to  Robert 
Greene  :  he  died  wretchedly  poor  and  neglected  ;  and  soon  after  his  death  his 
Groatstvorth  of  Wit  bought  with  a  million  of  Rejyentance  was  given  to  the  public  by 
Henry  Chettle.  It  concludes  with  an  Address t  to  his  brother  poets,  which  is 
headed  "To  those  Gentlemen  his  quondam  acquaintance,  that  spend  their  wits 
in  making  ]>layos,  II.  G.  wLslieth  a  better  exercise,  and  wisedome  to  prcuent  his 


*  Mills  erroneously  says  **on  the  anniversary  of  the  queen's  birth.'**  Hiat.  of  Chivalry^  roL  iL 
p.  132. 

t  The  edition  of  the  Groat^worth  of  Wit  from  which  I  now  quote  is  dated  1617. — This  Addren  has 
been  already  given  entire  in  the  present  volume  ;  see  the  Account  of  Greene  and  his  WriHnffs,  p.  59,  sqq. 
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extremities."  He  first  addresses  Marlowe  as  the  •*'  famous  gracer  of  tragedians ; " 
next  Lodge*  under  the  appellation  of  "young  Juuenall;"  and  then  proceeds 
ns  follows ;  "  And  thou  [Peele]  no  lesso  deseruing  then  the  other  two,  in  some  things 
i-arer,  in  nothing  inferiour,  driuen,  as  myselfe,  to  extreame  shifts,  a  little  haue  I 
to  say  to  thee ;  and,  were  it  not  an  idolatrous  oath,  I  would  sweare  by  sweet 
S.  George,  thou  art  vnworthy  better  hap,  sith  thou  dependest  on  so  meane  a 
stay.  Base-minded  men  all  three  of  you,  if  by  my  misery  yee  bee  not  warned  ;  for 
vnto  none  of  you,  like  me,  sought  those  burs  to  cleaue ;  those  puppits,  I  meane, 
that  speake  from  our  mouths,  those  anticks  gamisht  in  our  coloiu^  Is  it  not 
strange  that  I  to  whome  they  all  haue  bin  beholding,  is  it  not  like  that  you  to  whom 
they  all  haue  bin  beholding,  shall,  were  yee  in  that  case  that  I  am  now,  bo  both  of 
them  at  once  forsaken  ?  Yes,  trust  them  not ;  for  there  is  an  vpstart  crow  beautified 
with  our  feathers,  that,  with  his  Tygres  lieart  nrrapt  in  a  players  hyde,  supposes  hee  is 
as  well  able  to  bombast  out  a  blanke- verse  as  the  best  of  you ;  and,  beeing  an 
absolute  Johannes-fac-totum,  is  in  his  owne  conceyt  the  onely  Shake-scene  in  a 
countrey." — The  expressions  "  vpstart  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers,"  and  "  the 
onely  Shake-scene  in  a  coimtrey,'*  point  plainly  at  Shakespeare ;  ^^oiir  feathers"  meaning: 
certain  plays  written,  cither  separately  or  conjointly,  by  Greene,  Marlowe,  Lodge,  or 
Peele,  which  Shakespeare  had  new-modelled :  and  it  would  appear  that  there  is  a  more 
particular  allusion  to  Tlu  First  Part  of  the  Contention  hetunxt  the  ttoofamout  houses  of 
Yorke  and  Lancaster^  <fec.,  and  Tlie  Tru€  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,  <fea,  out  of 
which  old  dramas  the  great  poet  formed  Tlie  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  Henry  Vlth;  for 
the  words  "his  Tygres  heart  wrapt  in  a  2ylayer8  hyde^^  are  parodied  from  the  line, 

**  0  tiger's  heart,  wrapt  in  a  woman's  hide," 

which  is  found  both  in  The  True  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke  and  in  Tlie 
Third  Part  of  Henry  Vlth,  act.  i.  sc.  4.t — Greene  concludes  his  Address  thus ; 
"  Let  me  heartilie  intreate  you  to  be  warned  by  my  harmes.  Delight  not,  as  I  haue 
done,  in  irreligious  oaths,  for  from  the  blasphemers  house  a  curse  shall  not  depart. 
Despise  drunkennes,  which  wasteth  the  wit,  and  maketh  J  men  all  equall  vnto  beasts. 
Flie  lust,  as  the  deathsman  of  the  soule,  and  defile  not  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
Abhorre  those  epicures  whose  loose  life  hath  made  religion  loathsome  to  your  eares ; 
and  when  they  sooth  you  with  teanns  of  mastership,  remember  Robert  Greene, 
whome  they  haue  often  so  flattered,  perishes  now  for  want  of  comfort.     Remember, 


*  Not  Nash, — as  Farmer  supposed  :  see  the  Aecimnt  of  Greene  and  his  Writings^  note  *,  p.  60,  in 
the  present  Tolume. 

+  Concerning  the  authorship  of  The  First  PaH  of  the  Contention  and  of  The  True  Tragedie,  and 
concerning  the  offence  taken  by  Marlowe  and  Shakespeare  at  the  allusions  to  them  in  this  Address,  see 
the  Account  of  Greene  and  his  Writings,  note  §,  pp.  60-1,  in  the  present  rolnme. 

;J  maketh]  Olded.  "making." 
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gentlemen,  your  Hues  are  like  so^many  light  *  tapers,  that  are  with  care  deliuered  to 
all  of  you  to  maintaine  :  these  with  wind-puft  wrath  may  be  extinguishedy  witht 
drunkennesse  put  %  out,  with  §  negligence  let  fall ;  for  mans  time  of  itselfe  is  not  so 
short  but  it  is  more  shortened  by  sinne.  The  fire  of  my  life||  is  now  at  tho  last  snuffie, 
and  the  want  of  wherewith  to  sustaino  it,  there  is  no  substance  for  life  to  feed  on. 
Trust  not,  then,  I  beseech  yee,  left  to  such  wcake  stayes  ;  for  they  are  as  changeable 
in  mindo  as  in  many  attires.  Well,  my  hand  is  tyred,  and  I  am  forst  to  leaue  when 
I  would  beginne  ;  for  a  whole  booke  cannot  contain  their  wrongs,  which  I  am  forst  to 
knit  vp  in  some  few  lines  of  wordes. 

Desirous  that  you  should  liue,  though  himselfe  be  dying, 

EoBEKT    GBEEKK." 

This  solemn  exhortation,  spoken,  as  it  were,  from  the  grave,  IT  unfortunately  produced 
no  effect  on  Marlowe  and  Peele  :  Lodge,  it  is  believed,  was  imtainted  by  the  vices  of 
his  comrades. 

In  1593  was  printed  our  author's  ChromcU  of  Edtoard  tlie  First,  of  which  dramfl 
a  second  edition  appeared  in  1^99.  Both  editions  abound  with  the  grossest  tj^ 
graphical  errors ;  here  lines  have  dropped  out ;  there  verses  are  inserted  where  ther 
ought  not  to  stand  :  after  a  careful  revision  of  the  text,  I  have  been  obliged  to  ksre 
some  passages  in  a  doubtful  state,  and  others,  which  defy  emendation,  in  all  their 
old  corruption. — The  following  entry  occurs  in  Henslowe's  Diary; 

**  29  of  agtiste  1595,  ne  Rd  at  longe  shanke    mx',"— •* 

on  which  Mr.  Collier  remarks ;  "  This  could  not  be  G.  Peele's  historical  play  of 
Edward  the  First,  as  Malone  suggests,  unless  it  was  not  acted  until  after  it  had  been 
printed  in  1593.  It  was  most  likely  a  play  by  some  other  dramatist  upon  the  same 
portion  of  English  history  :  this  was  its  first  performance,  and  is  so  marked  by  i 
Henslowe,  but  Malone  did  not  know  tliat  ne  denoted  a  first  representation.*'  Lmg- 
shank  is  afterwards  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  same  Diary, — Peele's  Edipard  th^ 
Firsty  acted  perhaps  several  years  before  it  passed  the  press,  was  undoubtedlv  a 
favourite  with  the  frequenters  of  the  theatre.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  Chronicle 
Histories,tt  a  species  of  dramatic  composition  which  became  so  fascinating  in  the 


*  light]  i.  e.  lit, — lighted. 

t  with]  Old  ed.  **  which." 

t  put]  Old  ed.  **puts." 

§  with]  Old.  ed  "which." 

II  life]  Old  ed.  **  light."    Some  words  seem  to  have  dropt  out  from  this  sentence. 

^  Mr.  Collier — ycry  unnecessarily,  I  think — has  ''some  doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  \h^ 
Cfroatsworth  of  Wit  as  a  work  by  Greene":  see  the  Account  of  Greene  and  hit  Writinguy  notet 
p.  58,  in  the  present  volume. 

*•  P.  65,  ed.  Shake.  Soc. 

ft  *'For  the  subiect  of  them,  (for  the  most  part)  it  is  borrowed  out  of  our  £ng1i4i  CHinMueleis 
wherein  our  forefathers*  valiant  nets  (that  haue  line  long  buried  in  nustie  brasse  and  worme-eatenbookee^ 
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liands  of  Shakespeare.     A  vein  of  extravagance  pervades  the  whole  play,  but  the 

tragic  portion  is  occasionally  written  with  power,  and   the  comic  part  is  by  no 

means  destitute  of  humour.     The  fiendish  cruelty  and  the  inchastity  which  Peele 

Attributes  to  Eleanora  are  also  laid  to  her  charge  by  a  nameless  ballad-maker  in 

*^  A    Warning-piece  to  England  against  Pride  and  Wickedness :    Being  the  fall  of 

Queen  Eleanor ,  imfe   to  Edward  the  First,  King  of  England ;    who,  for  her  pride, 

hy  Gods  judgments,  sunk  into  the  ground  at  Cliaring-cross,  and  rose  at  Queenhithe. 

If  the  ballad  (which  I  have  prefixed  to  the  play)  was  really  written,  as  its  editors 

suppose,   during  the  reign  of    the  bigot   Mary,   we   must    not  accuse    Peele  of 

being  the  original  libeller  of    Edward's  virtuous  queen.      "  This  [our  author's 

£dward  the  First\!^   says   Anthony   Wood,   "  and  a  ballad  of  the  same  subject 

[^doubtless  A  Warning-piece,  &c.]  are  now  usually  sold  by  ballad-singers  or  ballad- 

mongers."* 

On  the  26th  of  Jxme,  1593,  Henry  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Edward  Earl  of 
Worcester,  Thomas  Lord  Burough,  Edward  Lord  Sheffield,  and  Sir  Francis  Knowles 
(or  Knolles,)  were  created  Knights  of  the  Garter  at  Windsor  ;  and  to  celebrate  their 
installation  Peele  produced  his  Honour  of  the  Garter,  a  very  pleasing  description  of  a 
magnificent  vision  seen  by  the  sleeping  poet.  Because  it  is  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  Oldys  and  others  have  concluded  that  our  author  was  then  imdcr 
his  patronage.  Among  the  allusions  to  contemporary  poets  in  the  Prologus  to  this 
piece,  the  enthusiastic  apostrophe  to  Marlowe  is  peculiarly  striking,  as  it  must  have 
been  composed  biit  a  short  time  after  the  violent  end  of  that  extraordinary  man,  who 
died  perhaps  before  his  genius  had  put  forth  the  fullness  of  its  strength ;  he  was 
buried  on  the  1st  of  Jime,  1593,  and  the  event  which  the  Hownir  of  the  Garter 
records  took  place  twenty-five  days  after. 

To  The  Phoenix  Nest,  1593,  Peele  contributed  a  poem  caUed  The  Praise  of 
Chastity, 

An  anonymous  tragedy,  entitled  Tlie  Battle  of  Alcazar,  was  published  in  1594 : 
and  to  it  most  probably  we  may  refer  the  several  entries  in  Henslowe's  Diary 
concerning  a  play  the  name  of  wmch  he  gives  with  various  spelling,  "  Mulxymorco^' 
"  Mulamrdluco,^'*  t  &c.,  his  earliest  mention  of  it  being  as  follows  ; 

**  Ed  at  mulomorco,  tho  20  of  febreary  [1591-2]    xxixV't  - 


are  reniaed,  and  they  themselaes  raised  from  the  graue  of  oblinion,  and  brought  to  plead  their  aged 
Bonours  in  open  presence  :  then  [than]  which,  what  can  be  a  sharper  reproofe  to  these  degenerate 
effeminate  daies  of  ours  ?'*    Nash's  Pieret  Penniiesse  his  Supplication  to  tluDiueUj  ed.  1595,  Sig.  F  3. 

*  Ath.  Ox,  Tol.  I  col.  688,  ed.  Bliss. 

f  See  the  Presenter's  spiDcch  in  The  BaUle  of  Alcazar,  act  L  ; 


*'  This  brave  barbarian  lord,  Muly  Molocco, ' 
r.  21,  ed.  Shake.  Soc. 


z  2 


■  ■aiM^rfi*.- 
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Six  lines  quoted  in  England s  Parnassus*  1600,  and  there  attributed  to  "G.  Pec 
occur  in  the  Second  Act  of  The  Battle  of  Alcazar; 

"  We  must  ftffect  oar  conntry  as  onr  parents. 
And  if  at  any  time  we  alienate 
Our  lore  or  industry  from  doing  it  honour, 
It  must  respect  effects,  and  touch  the  soul, 
Matter  of  conscience  and  religion. 
And  not  desire  of  rule  or  benefit" 

Again,  The  Battle  of  Alcazar  contains  sundry  expressions  which  are  also  found  in 
undoubted  productions  of  Peole  ;  e.  g. ; 

**  And  calls  the  Furies  from  Avemxii  crags.** 

The  B.  of  Ale. 

**  Down  to  the  shades  of  deep  Avemui  crags** 

A  Farevfell,  4  c. 

*'  The  dismal  night-raven  and  tragic  owV* 

ThcB.  of  Ah. 
"  Night-ravens  and  owh  to  rend  my  bloody  side." 

David  and  Bethsahe. 
**  and  now  prepares  amain 
With  sails  and  oars  to  cross  the  stoelling  seas.** 

TheB,  of  Ale. 

'*  aboard  amain. 
With  stretchmg  sails  to  plough  (he  swelling  waves.** 

A  FarewelU  &c. 
**  Thereby  to  propagate  religious  truth." 

TheB,  of  Ale. 
*'  To  propagate  religions  piety.*' 

A  Farewell,  &c. 
**  7*op  and  top-gallant,  all  in  hrave  array." 

The  B,  of  Ale. 
**  Top  and  top-gallant  in  the  hravest  sort.*' 

T1i€  Tale  of  Troy,  according  to  ed.  1589. 
**  Lying  for  want  of  wind  in  Aulis*  gulf** 

TheB.  of  Ale. 

*'  In  Aulis*  gulfiiiey  mightily  assemble." 

The  Tale  of  Troy. 

**  To  fetch  to  Aulis*  gulf  the  Argive  Queen." 

The  Tale  of  Troy,  acconling  to  ed.  1589. 

*'  Besides  a  number  almost  numberless.** 

TIieB.  of  Ale. 
**  A  number  numberless.** 

The  Honour  of  the  Garter. 

'*  On  that  brave  bridge,  the  bar  that  thwarts  the  Thames.'* 

The  B.  of  Ale. 


*  P.  37,  under  the  head  *'  Country.** — But  in  England's  Parnassus  the  quotations  are  not  alw 
rightly  assigned  :  at  p.  227,  under  the  head  "  Parents,**  this  line  is  ascribed  to  Peele  ; 

**  [For]  Parents*  thoughts  in  love  oft  step  awry,'* — 

which  occurs  in  Greene's  Orlando  Furioso,  p.  91,  first  col.,  of  the  present  Yolume.  Greene,  howei 
may  have  taken  it  from  some  production  of  Peele  :  the  Orlando  Furioso  contains,  with  slight  variatio 
four  lines  which  are  found  in  Peele's  Old  Wives*  Tale  ;  see  p.  90,  first,  col.,  of  the  present  Tolui 
AVhich  of  the  two  plays  was  first  written  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
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"  To  thcU  hrave  bridge^  the  bar  that  thwarts  her  course.'* 

A  Farewell,  &c. 
**  And  by  the  bar  that  thvartt  this  silver  stream." 

Descensus  Astrcece. 

Nor  must  I  omit  to  mention  that  in  Malone's  copy  of  TIte  Battle  of  Alcazar^  now  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  I  met  with  the  following  note  by  that  laborious  critic  : — "  This 
play,  I  believe,  was  written  by  George  Peele  ;"  but  he  has  given  no  reasons  for  his 
belief  I  have  admitted  it  into  the  present  collection,  because  some  of  my  readers 
may  perhaps  think  that  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  ascribing  it  to  our  author, 
and  because  none  of  them,  I  imagine,  will  be  displeased  that  a  drama  of  so  early  date 
and  rare  occurrence  has  been  rendered  more  accessible.  That  the  writer  of  it 
possessed  no  ordinary  talents  is  apparent  from  the  nervous  lines  which  occasionally 
redeem  its  bombast :  the  speech  beginning 

**  Hold  thee,  Calipolis,  feed,  and  faint  no  more," 

is  a  piece  of  splendid  exaggeration,  which  the  ridicule  of  Shakespeare  has  immor- 
talized ;  vide  Henri/  IVth^  Part  Sec,  act  il  sc.  4. 

A  "  famous  play,"  named  The  Turkish  Mahomet  and  Hiren  the  Fair  Greeks  was 
written  by  Peele ;  see  among  Tlie  Jests  of  George  Peele  (at  the  conclusion  of  this 
volume)  the  Jest  "  How  George  read  a  play-hook  to  a  gentleman  :'*  but  it  appears  never 
to  kftve  been  printed,  and  has  long  ago  perished.  Hcnslowe,  who  in  his  Diary  has 
various  entries  concerning  a  drama  called  "  Mahomett"  the  earliest  of  them  being, — 

"  14  of  aguste  1594,  Ed  at  mahomett  iij"  t«,"  * 

also  mentions  twice t  a  play  entitled  "  The  love  of  a  Gresyan  lady"  the  first  notice  of 
which  is  dated  4th  Oct.  1594 J  :  and  by  " Maliomett'*  at  least,  if  not  by  "  The  love  of 
a  Gresyan  lady,"  Henslowo  seems  to  allude  to  Peele's  lost  work.  The  exclamation 
of  Pistol,  "Have  we  not  Hiren  here  1"  is  supposed  to  be  a  quotation  from  it ;  see 
Malone's  note  on  Shakespeare's  Henry  IVth,  Part  Sec,  act  il  sc.  4. 

Peele*s  Old  Wivei  Tale  was  printed  in  1595 ;  but  how  long  before  that  date  it 
was  brought  upon  the  stage  is  quite  uncertain.  It  has  been  described  in  the 
Biographia  Dramatica,  and  in  T.  Warton's  edition  of  Milton's  Minor  Poems,  as  a 
play  from  which  the  great  poet  seems  partly  to  have  derived  the  plan  and  characters 
of  Comus;  and  consequently  the  students  of  English  poetry  are  familiar  with  its 
name,  though  very  few  of  them  can  have  perused  a  drama  of  such  excessive  rarity. — 
Milton,  it  is  well  known,  read  with  attention  the  writings  of  his  predecessors,  and 
not  unfrequently  (perhaps  by  an  invohmtary  act  of  plagiarism)  adopted  tlieir 
conceptions,  which,  after  passing  through  his  mighty  mind,  came  forth  purified  from 
dross,  and  glowing  with  new  beauties.     That,  for  the  composition  of  his  enchanting 

*  P.  89,  cd.  Shake.  Soc 

f  Ofbener,  if  what  he  calls   **The  Greasyon  comodey"  was  tho  same  pUiy  as  The  love  of  a 
Gretyan  lady, 

X  P.  42,  ed.  Shake.  Soc.  / 
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Masque,  a  portion  of  The  Old  Wives*  Tale  was  submitted  to  this  inteUectual  pzoceai, 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe :  Sacripant,  Delia,  her  Brothers,  and  the  Ghost  of 
Jack,  when  divested  of  their  meanness  and  vulgarity,  and  arrayed  in  all  the  poetie  ■ 
loveliness  that  the  highest  genius  could  pour  around  them,  might  have  assumed  the 
forms  of  Comus,  the  Lady,  her  Brothers,  and  the  Attendant  Spirit ; 

Kal  vokb  KoKKtovts  Koi  fi*l(ovts  itaopdoffBcu.* 

But  those  critics  may  be  right  who  conjecture  that  both  Peele  and  Milton  were 
indebted  to  a  common  original  which  is  yet  undiscovered. 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,"  says  the  Editor  of  Dodsle/s  Old  Play8,f  "  that  during 
the  whole  contest  between  Nash  and  Harvey,  in  which  the  latter  abused  the  former 
for  his  abandoned  associates,  Peele  is  not  mentioned  as  one  of  theuL  Either  Naah 
was  not  then  intimate  with  Peele,  or  Harvey  had  some  other  motive  for  not  intro- 
ducing his  name.  This  literary  warfare  was  carried  on  principally  previous  to  the 
year  1594,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Peele  was  then  alive  :  but  if  he 
had  been  dead,  this  circumstance  would  not  have  protected  him  from  the  malignity 
of  Harvey."  However  Gabriel  Harvey  might  have  been  aflfected  towards  Peele  before 
the  Old  Wives'  Tale  was  produced,  assuredly  after  its  appearance  he  must  have 
considered  him  as  an  enemy.  In  it  Huanebango  is  made  to  cite  a  line  from  Gabriel's 
Encomium  Laxiri  ;  an  offence  which  never  would  be  forgiven  by  the  conceited  pedant 
who  fancied  that  his  English  hexameters  had  raised  him  to  an  eqiiality  with  Homer.} 
That  Peclo  intended  to  ridicule  and  mortify  Har\'ey  there  can  be  little  doubt:  , 
Huanebango's  quotation  is  taken  from  that  poem  §  against  which  Nash  (the  veiy 
best  of  banterers)  so  successfully  employed  his  caustic  wit. 

Anglorum  IWice,  Enylandes  HollydayeSy  celebrated  tJie  \1  th  of  Novemh.  last,  1j9o, 
beginnin{/e  Ivappi/ly  the  38  yeare  of  the  raigne  of  our  JSoveraigne  Zadie  Queene  ElizaUth, 
By  George  Peele,  Mr.  of  Arte  in  Oxforde,  was  first  printed  about  thirty  years  ago,f 
from  the  author's  manuscript,  by  a  gentleman  at  Ipswich.  This  poem  is  much  iu 
the  style  of  Polyhymnia  (see  ante,  p.  33G),  and,  like  it,  is  not  without  value  as  a 
specimen  of  early  uudramatic  blank-verse. 


*  The  Rey.  H.  J.  Todd  obligingly  pointed  out  to  me  the  following  passage  of  Milton^s  Animad- 
versions  upon  the  Remonstrant's  Defence  against  Smectymnuus,  1641,  in  which  he  thought  he  could 
discoyer  (what,  1  confess,  I  cannot)  an  allusion  to  Peele's  Old  Wivei  Tale  as  well  as  to  his  Edward 
the  First ;  "To  make  the  word  gift,  like  the  river  Mole  in  Surrey,  to  ninne  under  the  bottome  of  % 
long  line,  and  so  start  up  to  goveme  the  woi*d  PreAhgterie,  as  an  immediate  syntaxis,  a  device  ridiculoiu 
enough  to  make  good  that  old  wives'  tale  of  a  certaiae  Queene  of  England  that  sunk  at  Charing-crossc, 
and  rose  up  at  Queene-hithe."  p.  39. 

+  Vol.  xi.  p.  5,  last  ed. 

t  "  Though  Spenser  me  hath  often  Homer  term'd." 

Harvey's  xxiid  Sonnet, — Fovre  Letters  and  certaine  Sonnets,  &c.  1592,  p.  73. 

§  Harvey's  Encomium  Lauri,  a  piece  of  hexameter  folly  (in  his  Three  proper  and  wUtie  familiar 
Letters,  &c.,  1580,  p.  Zi),  and  Nash's  parody  on  the  opening  Ul'js  of  it,  have  been  already  cited  in  the 
present  vol.,  pp.  63-4,  note.  U  1  write  in  186^«P*    The  Ipswich  od.  lias  no  date. 
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Tho  following  Ifetter,  preserved  among  the  Burghley  Papers  in  the  Lansdowne 
Collection,  voL  xcix,  no.  54,  affords  a  melancholy  proof  that  in  Jan^.,  1595-6,  Peele 
was  struggling  with  sickness  and  poverty. 

"  Salue,  Parens  Patrias,  tibi  plebs,  tibi  curia  nomen 
Hoc  dedit,  hoc  dedimus  nos  tibi  nomen,  Eques. 
*'  In  these  tearmes,  r.  honorable,  am  I  bolde  to  salute  yo'  Lordeship,  whose  highe 
desertes  in  o'  Englandes  greate  designes  haue  earned  large  praises  euen  from  Envies 
mouthe.  Pardon,  greate  Patrone  of  Leaminge  <Ss  Yertue,  this  rude  encounter,  in  that 
I  presume,  a  scholler  of  so  meane  meritt,  to  present  yo'  wisdome  w^  this  small 
manueU,  by  this  simple  messenger,  my  eldest  daughter  k  necessities  seruat.  Lougo 
sicknes  hauingo  so  enfeebled  mo  maketh  bashfullnes  allmost  become  impudenc^.  Sed 
quod  [quis]  psitaco  suu  xatpc  ezpediuit  ?  Magister  artis  ingonijque  largitor  venter.* 
The  subiect  wherew*^  I  presume  to  greete  y'  honor,  is  the  history  of  Troy  in  500  verses 
sett  downe  <Ss  memorable  accidents  thereof.  Receiue  it,  noble  Senator  of  Englandes 
Councell-house,  as  a  schollcrs  duties  significacon ;  <Ss  line  longe  in  honor  k  prosperitie 
as  happie  as  Queene  Elizabeths  gracious  countenance  can  make  yo^. 

Ecce  tibj  nihUum  magno  pro  muncre  mitto  : 
Esse  potest  aliquid,  te  capiete,  nihil 

Yo'  honors  most 

bounden, 
George  Peele." 


It  is  directed ; 


The  endorsement  is ; 


"  To  the  r.  honorable 
k  woorthie  Patrone 
of  Leaininge,  the  L. 
Burleigh,  L.  highe 
Theasorer  of  England, 
k  one  of  hir  M**®* 
most  honorable 
Priuie  CounselL" 

"17  Jan.  1595, 
Goorg.  Peele  m'  of  Arts 

Presents  y*  tale  of  Troy 
in  500  Verses  by  his 
eldest  daughter,  necessities 
scrvaunte." 


*  An  incorrect  quotation  from  the  Prologue  to  the  Satires  of  Persios  ; 

^*  QoIb  expedivit  psittaco  snum  Xai/M  ? 

Magifter  arils  ingenique  largitor 
Venter,**  &c 
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"TA^  Tale  of  Trojf'  just  mentionod  was  doubtless  an  altered  MS.  copy  of 
the  poem  which  Peelo  had  published  in  1589  ;  and  most  probably  its  text  agreed 
mainly,  if  not  wholly,  with  that  of  the  copy  which  (as  we  shall  afterwards  see)  foimd 
its  way  to  the  press  in  1604. — Mr.  Collier  has  observed,*  that  in  consequenoe  perhaps 
of  having  been  employed  to  comiK)8e  the  Speeches  to  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Theobald*  in 
1591,  {vide  ante,  p.  336,)  Pecle  was  emboldened  to  address  the  above  letter  to  Lord 
Burghley. 

The  date  of  Peelo's  death  is  not  known.  "  This  person,"  says  Anthony  Wood, 
"  was  living  in  his  middle  age,  in  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  when  or 
where  he  died  I  cannot  tell ;  for  so  it  is,  and  always  hath  been,  that  most  poets  die 
poor,  and  consequently  obscurely,  and  a  hard  matter  it  is  to  trace  them  to  their 
graves."  t — That  he  was  dead  in  1598  is  certahi,  for  Francis  Meres  in  Falladis 
Tamia,  Wifs  Treasury,  d:c.,  which  was  published  during  that  year,  infonns  us,  "as 
Anacrcon  died  by  the  pot,  so  George  Peele  by  the  pox."  J 

David  and  BetJisabe,  the  chef-d'oouvro  of  Peele,  was  not  printed  till  1599  ;  how 
much  earlier  it  was  written  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining.  The  statement  in 
The  History  of  English  Poetry  §  that  "  George  Peele  had  also  published  his  tragedy  of 
David  and  Betlisabe  about  the  year  1579,"  I  am  forced  to  attribute  either  to  a 
mistake  of  Warton,  or  to  an  error  of  the  printer,  though  the  unamiable  Ritson  has 
not  set  it  down  among  the  inaccuracies  of  that  work.  The  circumstance  of  a 
simile  ||  in  David  and  Betlisabe  being  imitated  from  a  passage  in  the  First  Book  of  The 
Faerie  Qaeene,  1590, IF  is  no  evidence  that  Peele's  drama  was  not  \sTitten  tiU  aft<?r 
the  publication  of  Spenser  s  poem.  The  Faerie  Qaeene  must  have  been  handed  about 
in  manuscript  before  it  was  given  to  the  press  ;  for  a  portion  of  the  thirty-fifth 
stanza  of  the  Fourth  Canto  of  the  Second  Book  is  quoted  by  Abraham  Fraiuice  m 
his  Arcadian  Rhetorickc^  1588  ;  and  a  gorgeous  simile  in  the  thirty-second  stanza  of 
the  Seventh  Canto  of  the  First  Book  is  transplanted  into  The  Second  Part  of 
Marlowe's  Tamfjttrlaine,^*  which  appears  to  have  been  acted  before  1587.  "Peele*s 
David  and  Bathsheba  [Bethsalje']^'  says  T.  Warton,  "  is  a  remain  of  the  fashion  of 
Scripture-plays;"  ft  and  Hawkins  observes  with  reference  to  it  that  the  poet's 
"genius  seems  to  have  been  kindled  by  reading  the  Prophets  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon."  {{ 


•  Hist,  of  Engl.  Ih'am.  Poetry^  vol.  i.  p.  284. 
t  Ath.  Ox,  vol.  i.  col.  688,  ed.  Bliaa. 
X  Fol.  286. 

§  Vol.  iii.  p.  QT,  ed.  4 to. 

il  **  As  when  the  sun,  attired  in  glistcriug  role. 

Comes  dancing  from  his  oriental  gate,"  &c. 

H  The  earliest  edition  of  The  Faerie  QvLcene,  consisting  only  of  the  Three  First  Eooksy  was  in  1590. 

**  See  Marlowe's  Works^  p.  QQ,  ed.  Dyce,  1858. 

ft  Uiit,  ofE,  P.,  vol.  iii.  p.  328,  ed.  4to. 

tt  Preface  to  The  Origin  of  the  English  Drama,  p.  11. 
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The  Ilistorie  of  the  two  valiant  knightly  Syr  Clyomon  Knight  of  tk^  Golden  Sheeld, 
Sonne  to  the  King  of  Denmarke,  and  Glamydes  tlie  White  Knight,  sonne  to  the  King  of 
Suauia  was  printed  in  1599.  On  the  title-page  of  a  copy  of  this  play,  a  MS.  note  in 
a  very  old  hand  attributes  it  to  Peele  ;  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  rightly.  It  was  pro- 
duced probably  soon  after  his  Arraignment  of  Paris,  which,  according  to  Nash,  (see 
ante,  p.  333,)  was  his  "  first  increase.*'  The  story  of  Sir  Clyomon  and  Sir  Glamydes 
is  not,  I  presume,  the  invention  of  Peele,  but  borrowed  from  some  romance. 

The  Phcenix  Nest,  1593,  England! s  Helicon,  1600,  and  England! s  Famassns,  1600, 
have  been  already  mentioned  as  miscellanies  which  contain  specimens  of  Peele's 
poetry ;  *  and  to  the  list  may  here  be  added  Belvidere,  or  tlie  Garden  of  tlie  Muses, 
IGIO. 

A  merry  ballad  of  the  Hawtliorn  tree  has  been  admitted  into  the  present  collec- 
tion only  because  to  the  original  MS.  (in  the  Cottonian  Library,  Vesp.  A.  xxv.)  the 
name  of  our  author  is  appended. 

Of  Pcele's  dramatic  works,  on  which  his  celebrity  was  chiefly  foimded,t  perhaps 
not  half  has  survived  the  ravages  of  time.  J  Many  of  the  plays  performed  during 
Elizabeth's  reign  never  reached  the  press :  abandoned  to  decay  in  the  tiring-rooms 
of  different  theatres,  they  have  utterly  perished ;  and  possibly  among  the  niunber 
were  several  from  the  pen  of  Peele.  Nor  is  it  unhkely  that  the  fire  of  London  in 
1666  may  have  cousimied  all  the  copies  which  remained  of  some  of  his  printed 
pieces.§ 


*  Dr.  Bliss  in  his  cd.  of  Wood's  Ath.  Ox.  has  included  among  them,  by  an  OTeraight,  The  Paradise 
of  Dainty  Devices, 

f  *' As  these  tragicke  poets,*'  says  Meres,  '*  flourished  in  Chreece,  .Sschylos,  Earipedes,  Sophocles, 
Alexander  ^tolus,  Achaens  ErithriaBus,  Astydamas  Atheniensis,  Apollodorus  Tarsensis,  Nicomaohus 
Phrygius,  Thespis  Atticns,  and  Timon  Apolloniates  ;  and  these  among  the  Latines,  Accius,  M.  Attilius, 
Pomponius  Seoandos,  and  Seneca  ;  so  these  are  our  best  for  tragedie,  the  Lorde  Buokhorst,  Doctor  Leg 
of  Cambridge,  Doctor  Edes  of  Oxforde,  Maister  Edward  Ferris,  the  anthonr  of  the  Mirronr  for  Magis- 
trates, Marlow,  PeeUf  Watson,  Kid,  Shakespeare,  Drayton,  Chapman,  Decker,  and  Beniamlu 
Johnson.**— Pa^/adw  Tamia,  Wita  Treasury,  &c,  1598,  foL  283. 

One  is  surprised  to  find  that  Meres  in  another  passage  of  the  same  work  considers  Pecic  as  tho 
English  Ariosto  :  *' As  Italy  had  Dante,  Boccace,  Petrarch,  Tasso,  Celiano,  and  Ariosto ;  so  England  had 
^lathew  Roydon,  Thomas  Atchelow,  Thomas  Watson,  Thomas  Kid,  Robert  Greene,  and  George  Peele!* 
fol.  282. 

**His  [Peele*8]  comedies  and  tragedies,**  says  Wood,  *'wero  often  acted  with  great  applause,  and 
did  endure  reading  with  due  commendation  many  years  afber  their  author*s  death." — Atk,  Ox.  loh  1, 
oA.  688,  ed.  Bliss. 

t  Of  three  of  his  lost  dramas  we  knew  the  names, — Iphigenia  (translated  from  one  of  tho  Jphigenias 
of  Euripides),  T!ie  Hunting  of  Ci'pidj  and  The  Turkish  Mahomet  and  Jliren  the  Fair  Greek :  see  ante, 
pp.  324,  336,  341. 

§  During  that  dreadful  conflagration,  notes  Eyelyn,  '*  the  ruins  of  the  vaulted  i-oof  [of  St  Paul's 
Church]  falling,  broke  into  St.  Faith's,  which,  being  filled  with  the  magazines  of  books  belonging  to  the 
Stationers,  and  carried  thither  for  sxifety,  they  were  all  consumed,  burning  for  a  week  following.** — 
Diary,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  13,  ed.  1850. — Pepys  observes:  '*  I  hear  the  great  loss  of  books  in  St.  Paul's 
Church -yard,  and  at  their  Hall  also,  which  they  value  at  about  £150,000.;  some  booksellers  being 
wholly  undone they  trusting  to  St.  Fayth's,  nod  the  roof  of  the  church  falling,  broke  the  arch 
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When  we  regard  Peele  as  a  dramatist,  it  is  difficiilt  to  separate  him  fnmi 
Marlowe  *  and  Greene,  with  whom  he  divided  the  admiration  of  his  contemporarie& 
Those  three  gifted  men, — though  they  often  present  to  us  pictures  that  in  design 
and  colouring  outrage  the  truth  of  nature,  and  though  their  language  sometiiDes 
swells  into  bombast,  sometimes  sinks  into  meanness, — are  the  earliest  f  of  our 
writers  for  the  stage  who  exhibit  any  just  delineation  of  the  workings  of  paasioiL 
They  as  much  j:  excel  their  immediate  predecessors  as  they  are  themselyes  excelled 
by  Shakespeare, — by  "him,  0  wondrous  him!" — whose  genius  was  b^izming  to 
blaze  upon  the  world  about  the  close  of  their  career. 

The  reader  must  not  imagine  that  I  consider  Peele  on  a  par  with  Marlowe  as  an 
improver  of  the  English  drama.  I  cannot  but  be  aware  that  Marlowe  had  a  hr 
more  powerful  intellect  than  Peele,  and  a  far  deeper  insight  into  the  human  heart : 
yet,  though  Peele  was  quite  uneqiial  to  the  production  of  dramas  so  full  of  terror 
and  pity  as  Faustus  and  Edicard  tlie  Second^  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  assert  that 
his  David  and  Betlisahe  vies  in  tenderness  and  poetic  beauty  with  any  of  the  plays  of 
his  sublime  a8sociate.§ — The  superiority  of  Peele  to  Greene  is,  I  conceive,  on  the 
whole,  imquestionable. 


down  into  the  lower  cbnrcb,  and  so  all  the  goods  bnrned that  the  goods  lafi  in  the  ehmcb* 

yard  fired  through  the  windows  those  in  St.  Faylh*s  church  ;  and  those  coming  to  the  warehousei* 
doors  fired  them,  and  burned  all  the  books  and  the  pillars  of  the  church,  so  as  the  roof  £illiog  dowB, 
broke  quite  down." — Diary^  &c.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  294,  300,  ed.  1848. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  Gififord's  edition  of  Ford  has  made  its  appearanoe  ;  and  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  it  (p.  xxxiii)  the  writings  of  Peele  are  mentioned  among  those  works  to  which  the  fire  of 
London  proved  most  destructive. 

*  **He  [Marlowe],  and  his  contemporary  Peele,  were  produced  just  as  the  chaos  of  ignorance  wis 
breaking  up  :  they  were  among  the  earliest  to  perceive  the  glimmering  of  sense  and  nature,  and 
struggled  to  reach  the  light."     Giflford's  note  on  Ben  Jonson,  vol.  viii,  p.  331. 

t  Thomas  Kyd — who,  though  an  unpleasing  dramatist,  is  in  some  respects  superior  to  both  Pccle 
and  Greene — belongs  to  the  same  period  :  but  Marlowe,  Peele,  and  Greene  had  each  produced  plays  before 
Kyd  was  known. 

t  With  this  sentence,  which  I  wrote  in  1828,  I  hardly  feel  satisfied  in  1860 :  but  I  leave  it 
unaltered,  because  it  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Hallam  (IrUrod,  to  the  Lit,  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  174  note, 
ed.  1843),  who  curtly  adds  **Not  quite." 

§  •  *  Nash  calls  him  [Peele]  an  Atlas  in  poetry.  Unless  we  make  allowance  for  his  antiquity,  the 
expression  will  appear  hyperbolical ;  but,  with  that  allowance,  we  may  justly  cherish  the  memory  of 
Peele  as  the  oldest  genuine  dramatic  poet  of  our  language.  His  David  and  Bethsabe  is  the  earliest 
fountain  of  pathos  and  harmony  that  can  be  traced  in  our  dramatic  poetry.  His  fancy  is  rich  and  his 
feeling  tender ;  and  his  conceptions  of  dramatic  character  have  no  inconsiderable  mixture  of  solid 
veracity  and  ideal  beauty.  There  is  no  such  sweetness  of  versification  and  imagery  to  be  foond  in  our 
I     blank-verse  anterior  to  Shakespeare."    CampbelPs  Spec,  of  Brit,  Poets,  vol.  i.  p.  140. 


THE  ARRAIGNMENT  OF  PARIS. 


The  Araygmment  of  Pari*  A  PastoralL    Preatnttd  hffort  the  QiMniet  Uaiutiit  ^y  ^  CkiUtrm  «(fker  CkappdL    h^ 
printed  at  London  (y  HenrU  Marth,    Anno.  1584.    4to. 

The  writer  in  TU  Bdrapectivt  Sevkw  (vol.  lii.  p.  101.)  wbo  erroneously  eays  thai  The  Arrvtigmmaii  •/  Parit 
**  is  not  divided  into  acts,"  tuul,  I  preaume^  seen  only  ft  transcript  of  it^  not  the  originaL 


DRAMATIS  PEBSONiE. 


Saturn. 

Pan. 

Jdpitbr. 

Faunub. 

Nkptumk. 

SiLTANUS. 

Pluto. 

Paris. 

Apollo. 

COUN. 

MARS. 

HOBBINOL. 

Bacchus. 

DlOOON. 

MiRCL'BT. 

Tbbnot. 

Vulcan. 

Cupids^  Cyclopt,  Shftpherds,  Knights,  Ac. 

JuBO.  Clotro. 

Pallas.  Lacbksis. 

Venus.  Atropos. 

Diana.  Tho  If  uses. 

Pomona.  A  Nymph  of  Diana. 

Flora.  (Enonr. 

Rhanis.  Helcn. 

ATI.  Tuibttlis. 


I 


I 
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Enter  At^  PrcioguM, 
Condemned  soul,  Ate,  from  lowest  hell, 
And  deadly  rivers  of  th'  infernal  Jove, 
Where  bloodless  ghosts  in  pains  of  endless  date 
Fill  ruthless  ears  with  never-ceasing  cries, 
Behold,  I  come  in  place,  and  bring  beside 
The  bane  of  Troy  I  behold,  the  fatal  fruit, 
Baught  *  from  the  golden  tree  of  Proserpine  ! 
Proud  Troy  must  fall,  so  bid  the  gods  above. 
And  stately  Ilium's  lofty  towers  be  roz'd 
By  conquering  hands  of  the  victorious  foe ; 
King  Priam's  palace  waste  with  flaming  fire. 
Whose  thick  and  foggy  smoke,  piercing  the  sky, 
Must  serve  for  messenger  of  sacrifice, 
T'  appease  the  anger  of  the  angry  heavens ; 
And  Priam's  younger  son,  the  shepherd  swain, 


Paris,  th*  unhappy  organ  of  the  Greeks.* 
So  loth  and  weary  of  her  heavy  load, 
The  Earth  complains  unto  the  hellish  prince, 
Surcharg'd  with  the  burden  that  sho  nill  f  sus- 
tain. 
Th'  unpartial  daughters  of  Necessity 
Bin  aiders  Z  in  her  suit :  and  so  the  twine 
That  holds  old  Priam's  house,  the  thread  of  Troy, 
Dame  Atropos  with  knife  in  sunder  cuts. 
Done  be  the  pleasure  of  the  powers  above. 
Whose  bests  men  must  obey :  and  I  my  part 
Perform  in  Ida  vales.    Lordingt,  adieu ; 
Imposing  silenee  for  your  task,  I  end. 
Till  just  assembly  of  the  goddesses 
Make  me  begin  the  tragedy  of  Troy. 

\Exit  ewnx  avrto  porno. 


ACT  I. 


SCENA  I. 


Fntfr  Pax,  Padxits,  and  SiLVAxrR,  teiih  their  Attend- 
nnts,  to  give  welcome  to  the  ffoddeuee :  Pan's  Shepherd 
hojt  a  lamb,  Favnub'  Hunter  hae  a  fawn,  Silvanvs' 
Woodman  tri/7t  an  oaX-tn-bough  laden  wUh  aeoms. 

Pan,  Silvanus,  either  Flora  doth  us  wrong. 
Or  Fauuus  made  us  tarry  all  too  long, 
For  by  this  morning  mirth  it  should  appear. 
The  Muses  or  the  goddesses  be  near. 

Faun^.  My  fawn  was  nimble.  Pan,  and  whipt 
apace, — 
Twas  happy  that  we  caught  him  up  at  last, — 
The  fattest,  fairest  fawn  in  all  the  chace ; 
I  wonder  how  the  knave  oould  skip  so  fast. 


*  Raught]  i.  o.  ADatchod. 


Pan,  And  I  have  brought  a  twagger  for  the 

nones,  § 
A  bunting  lamb ;  nay,  pray  you  feel  no  bones : 
Believe  me  now  my  cunning  much  I  miss, 
If  ever  Pan  felt  fatter  Iamb  than  this. 
Sil.  Sirs,  you  may  boast  your  flocks  and  herds 

that  bin  both  fresh  and  fur. 
Yet  hath  Silvanus  walks,  i-wis,  that  stand  in 

wholesome  air ; 
And,  lo,  the  honour  of  the  woods,  the  gallant 

oaken-bough. 
Do  I  bestow,  laden  with  acorns  and  with  mast 

enow ! 


•  0/ the  Oreekn.]  Sometltin^  to  complete  the  sense  sc«m.s 
to  be  wanting  hero, 
t  nill]  i.  e.  will  not.  I  aidern]  The  4to.  "aydca.** 

S  the  nonti]  L  o.  the  occasion. 
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Pan,  Peace,  man,  for  shamo  I  shalt  have  both 

lambs  and  dams  and  flocks  and  herds  and  all, 

And  all  my  pipes  to  make  the  glee;  wo  moot 

not  now  to  brawl. 

Faun.  There's  no  such  matter,  Pan ;  wo  are  all 

friends  assembled  hither, 

To  bid  Queen  Juno  and  her  feres  *  most  humbly 

welcome  hither : 
DianOy  mistress  of  our  woods,  her  presence  will 

not  want ; 
Her  courtesy  to  all  her  friends,   we   wot,    i^ 
nothing  scant. 

Enter  Pomona  vUh  her  fruit. 
Pom,  Yea,  Pan,  no  farther  yet,  and  had  iho 
start  of  me  ? 
^Vlly,  then,  Pomona  with  her  fruit  comes  time 

enough,  I  see. 
Come  on  a  whilo ;  with  country  store,  like  friends, 

we  venture  forth : 
Think'st,  Faunus,  that  these  goddesses  will  take 
our  gifts  in  worth  1 
Faun,  Tea,  doubtless,  for  shall  tell  thee,  dame, 
'twere  better  give  a  thing, 
A  sign  of  love,  imto  a  mighty  person  or  a  king. 
Than  to  a  rude  and  barbarous  swain,  but  bad 

and  basely  bom. 
For  gently  takes  the  gentleman  that  oft  the  clown 
will  scorn. 
Pan,  Say'st    truly,  Faunus ;  I    myself  have 
given  good  tidy  lambs 
To  Mercury,  may  say  to  thee,  to  Phoebus,  and  to 

Jove ; 
When  to  a  country  mops,  forsooth,  chavo  t  offer'd 

all  their  dams, 
And  pip'd  and  pray'd  for  little  worth,  and  rang'd 
about  the  grove. 
Pom.  God  Pan,  that  makes  your  flock  so  thin, 
aud  makes  you  look  so  lean. 
To  kiss  in  comers. 
Pan.         Well  said,  wench  !  some  other  thiug 

you  mean. 
Pom.  Yea,  jest  it  out  till  it  go  alone :  but 
marvel  where  wo  miss 
Fair  Flora  all  this  merry  mom. 
Faun,  Some  news ;  see  where  she  is. 

Eater  Fi/)Ra. 

Pan.  Flora,  well  met.  and  for  thy  taken  pain. 
Poor  country  gods,  thy  debtors  we  remain. 

Flo.  Believe  me,  Pan, not  all  thy  lambs  and  ewes, 
Nor,  Faunus,  all  thy  lusty  bucks  and  docs, 

*  /t'jv.  j  i.  c.  coinjiaiiioiLS. 
t  chan]  i.  o.  I  have. 


(But  that  I  am  instructed  wofl  to  know 
Wiiat  service  to  the  hills  and  dales  I  owe,) 
Could  have  enforc*d  me  to  so  strange  a  toil. 
Thus  to  enrich  this  gaudy,  gallant  sofl. 
Faun.  But  tell  me,  wench,  hast  done't  bo  triek* 

indeed, 
That  heaven  itself  may  wonder  at  the  deed  I 
Flf).  Not  Iris,  in  her  pride  and  hmwerjgf 
Adorns  her  arch  with  sach  variety ; 
Nor  doth  the  milk-white  way,  iu  frosty  nighC, 
Appear  so  fair  and  beautiful  in  sight. 
As  done  these  fields,  and  groves,  and  sweetcrt 

bowers, 
Bestrew'd  and  deck'd  with  parti-colonr'd  flowen. 
Along  the  bubbling  brooks  and  silver  glide. 
That  at  tho  bottom  do  in  silence  slide ; 
The  water-flowers  t  ^ad  lilies  on  the  banks. 
Like  blazing  comets,  burgen  §  all  in  ranks; 
Under  the  hawthorn  and  the  poplar-tree. 
Where  snored  Phoobo  may  delight  to  be^ 
The  primrose,  and  tho  purple  hyacinth, 
Tho  dainty  violet,  and  the  wholesome  minth, 
The  double  daisy,  and  the  cowslip,  queen 
Of  summer  flowers,  do  overpeer  the  green ; 
And  round  about  the  valley  as  ye  pass. 
Ye  may  ne  see  for  peeping  flowers  the  grMS : 
That  well  the  mighty  Juno,  and  tho  rest. 
May  boldly  think  to  be  a  welcome  guest 
On  Ida  hills,  |I  when  to  approve  the  thing. 
The  Queen  of  Flowers  prepares  a  second  spring. 
Sil.  Thou  gentlo  nymph,  what  thanks  shall  we 

repay 
To  thee  that  mak'st  our  fields  and  woods  so  gay? 

Flo.  Silvanus,  when  it  is  thy  hap  to  see 
My  workmanship  in  portraying  all  the  three, 
First  stately  Juno  with  her  port  and  grace. 
Her  robes,   her  lawns,   her   crownet,   and  her 

mace. 
Would  make  thee  muso  this  picture  to  behold, 
Of  yellow  oxlips^  bright  as  bumish*d  gold. 


•  tru'k]  L  c.  elegantly,  neatly. 

t  bravery]  i.  o.  finery. 

X  trafer-floicen]  Tho  4to.  **  vntory JUneen.*' 

§  burgai]  Tho  sarao  as  burgeon  or  bourpeon,  L  e.  ftpront, 
bud,  blossom.  "  To  Burgoon  (sproutX  CferrHino"  Ooles's 
Dii-t. 

II  /(fahiUfTj  Not  a  misprint  for  "Ida  hUl.**  Compora 
our  author's  T<fie  of  Trot/  ; 

"  Ho  lives  a  shepherd's  lad  on  Iifa  kiUf^ 
And  l>reathc8  a  man  'gainst  Troy   and  Ttvjans' 
wills,"  i:c 

f  oxV.pf]  "The  description  of  the  oxlip  in  this  line 
shows  that  tho  poet  used  it  for  tho  crow-foot  or  paigie: 
tho  butter-cup  of  tho  fields.  It  is  now  ap^Uicd  to  tho 
larger  cotetlip."  Rev.  J.  JSHtford.—Gtnt.  Mag.  for  Pebr. 
18:}3.  p.  101. 
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A  rare  device ;  and  Flora  well,  perdy,* 
nt  her  yellow  for  her  jealousy. 
Pallaa  in  flowers  of  hue  and  colours  red ; 
umes,  her  holm,  her  lance^  her  Gorgon's 
bead, 

iling  tresses  that  hang  flaring  round, 
•flowers  so  graff'M  in  the  ground, 
rust  me,  sirs,  who  did  the  cunning  see, 
at  a  blush  suppose  it  to  be  she. 

Good  Flora,  by  my  flock,  'twere  very  good 
it  her  all  in  red  resembling  blood. 
Fair  Venus  of  sweet  violets  in  blue, 
tber  flowers  infix'd  for  change  of  hue ; 
umes,  her  pendants,  bracelets,  and  her 
rings, 

nty  fan,  and  twenty  other  things, 
ty  mantle  waving  in  the  wind, 
eiy  part  in  colour  and  in  kind ; 
:  her  wreath  of  roses,  she  nill  dare 
.era's  cunning  counterfeit  compare, 
what  living  wight  shall  chance  to  see 
loddesses,  each  plac'd  in  her  degree, 
'd  by  Flora's  workmanship  alone, 
.y  that  art  and  natui*e  met  in  one. 
I  dainty  draught  to  lay  her  down  in  blue, 
our  commonly  betokening  true. 
This  piece  of  work,  compact  with  many  a 
lower, 

tU  laid  in  at  entrance  of  the  bower, 
PhoDbe  means  to  make  this  meeting  royal, 
prepar'd  to  welcome  them  withal. 

And  are  they  yet  dismounted.  Flora,  say, 
9  may  wend  to  meet  them  on  the  way  1 
That  shall  not  need  :  they  are  at  hand  by 
;hiB, 

3  conductor  of  the  train  hightt  Rhanis. 
ith  left  her  chariot  long  ago, 
bh  return'd  her  peacocks  by  her  rainbow ;  t 
sively,  as  becomes  the  wife  of  Jove, 
anour  by  her  presence  to  our  grove, 
nus  she  hath  let  her  sparrows  fly, 
I  on  her  and  make  her  melody ; 
lies  and  her  swans  unyokM  be, 
;ker  near  her  side  for  company, 
lath  set  her  tigers  loose  to  feed, 
nding  them  to  wait  when  she  hath  need, 
.herward  with  proud  and  stately  pace, 
IS  honour  in  the  sylvan  chace, 
larch,  like  to  the  pomp  of  heaven  above, 
le  wife  and  sister  of  King  Jove, 
rlike  Pallas,  and  the  Queen  of  Love. 


•  penhf]  i.  0.  itar  DUu,  verily. 

•f  hiyhl]  i.  0.  called. 

X  rainbov]  Qy.  "bow'*? 


Pan,  Pipe,  Fan,  for  joy,  and  let  thy  shepherds 
sing; 
Shall  never  age  forget  this  memorable  thing. 
Flo,  Clio,  the  sagest  of  the  Sisters  Nine,  • 
To  do  observance  to  this  dame  divine, 
Lady  of  learning  and  of  chivalry, 
Is  here  arriv'd  in  fair  assembly ;  * 
And  wandering  up  and  down  th'  unbeaten  ways, 
King  through  the  wood  sweet  songs  of  Pallas* 
praise. 
Pom,  Hark,  Flora,  Faunus  !  here  is  melody, 
A  charmf  of  birds,  and  more  than  ordinary. 

{An  art\/leial  charm  of  Inrdi  heard  vUhin, 
Pan,  The  silly  birds  make  mirth ;  then  should 
we  do  them  wrong, 
Pomona,  if  we  nill:!:  bestow  an  echo  to  their  song. 

The  Sonff.    A  gittrc  viiAtn  aiui  wikviU, 

Goda.%  0  Ida,  0  Ida.  0  Ida,  happy  hill  I 

This  honour  done  to  Ida  may  it  continue  still ! 

Mtues.  [within.']  Te  country  gods  that  in  this 

Bring  down  your  gifts  of  welcome,^r    [Ida  won,I| 

For  honour  done  to  Ida. 

Gods.  Behold,  in  sign  of  joy  we  sing. 

And  signs  of  joyful  welcome  bring. 

For  honour  done  to  Ida. 

ifiMef.  [within.]  The  Muses  give  you  melody  to 

gratulate  this  chance,  [all  to  dance. 

And  Phoebe,  chief  of  sylvan  chace,  commands  you 

•   Oods.  Then  round  in  a  circle  our  sportanco 

must  be  ;•* 

Hold  hands  in  a  hornpipe,  all  gallant  in  glee. 

[Dance. 

Musei,  [within,]  Reverence,   reverence,    most 

humble  reverence  I 
Oods,  Most  humble  reverence ! 

Bbanis  leading  the  vay,  enter  Juvo,  Pallas^  and  Vsvns. 

Tax  aUme  iinge. 

THE  BONO. 

The  God  of  Shepherds,  and  his  mates. 
With  country  cheer  salute  your  statee, 
Fair,  wise,  and  worthy  as  you  be. 
And  thank  the  gracious  ladies  three 

For  honour  done  to  Ida.  [The  birds  sing, 

*  oseenM^]  A  qusdrisylUble. 

t  charm]  i.e.  singing,  music.  ("  With  c^rmtt^  earliest 
birdt.'*    Hilton's  Par.  Loit,  iv.  Ml.) 

I  niU\  L  e.  will  not. 

S  Qode]  Vi2.  Pan,  Faunus,  and  Silvanus»— if  not  also 
Pomona  and  Flora.  il  wonj  L  e.  dwell,  haunt 

%  Bring  dtnm  your  g\fU  <^  vdcome^  Ac.]  Walker  (CriL 
Exam,  of  the  text  of  Shaktepeare,  Ac,  vol.  ii.  p.  98)  would 
read; 

"  Bring  down  your  g\fli  of  vdcome  every  one^ 
For  honour  done  to  Ida.'* 

—  Then  round  ....  mutt  be]  The  4to.  *'  The 
round   ....    must  mvut  he." 

A  A 
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Juno,  Venufl,  what  shall  I  say  ?  for,  though  I 
be  a  dame  divino. 
This  welcome  and  this  melody  exceed  these  wits 
of  mine. 

Ven.  BelieTe  me,  Jane,  as  I  hight*  the  SoTereign 
of  Love, 
These  rare  delights  in  pleasure  t  pass  the  ban- 
quets of  King  JoTe. 

P<if,  Then,  Venus,  I  conclude,  it  easily  may 
be  seen, 
That  in  her  chaste  and  pleasant  walks  fair  Phcobe 
is  a  queen. 

Rha,  Divine  t  Pallas,  and  you  sacred  dames, 
Juno  and  Venus,  honour'd  by  your  names, 
Juno,  the  wife  and  sister  of  King  Jove, 
Fair  Venus,  lady-president  of  love. 
If  any  entertainment  in  this  place, 
That  can  a£ford  but  homely,  rude,  and  base, 
It  please  your  godheads  to  accept  in  grce,§ 
That  gracious  thought  our  happiness  shall  be. 
My  mistress  Dian,  this  right  well  I  know, 
For  love  that  to  tlus  presence  she  doth  owe. 
Accounts  more  honour  done  to  her  this  day. 
Than  ever  whilom  in  these  woods  of  Ida ; 
And  for  our  country  gods,  I  dare  be  bold. 
They  make  such  cheer,  your  presence  to  behold. 
Such  jouisance,I|  such  mirth,  and  merriment, 
As  nothing  else  their  mind  might  more  content : 
And  that  you  do  believe  it  to  be  so. 
Fair  goddesses,  your  lovely  looks  do  show. 
It  rests  in  fine,  for  to  confirm  my  talk, 
Ye  deign  to  pass  along  to  Diau's  walk ; 
Where  she  among  her  troop  of  maids  attends 
The  fair  arrival  of  her  welcome  friends. 

Flo.  And  we  will  wait  with  all  observance  due, 
And  do  just  honour  to  this  heavenly  crew. 

Pan.  The  God  of  Shepherds,  Juno,  ero  thou  go. 
Intends  a  lamb  on  thee  for  to  bestow. 

Faun,  Faunus,  high  ranger  in  Diana's  chace, 
Presents  a  fawn  to  Lady  Venus'  grace. 

SiL  Silvanus  gives  to  Pallas'  deity 
This  gallant  bough  raughtl  from  the  oaken-tree. 

Pom,  To  them  that  do  this  honour  to  our  fields 
Her  mellow  apples  poor  Pomona  yields. 

Juno,  And,  gentle  gods,  these  signs  of  your 
goodwill 
We  take  in  worth,  and  shall  accept  them  still. 

Ven.  And,  Flora,  this  to  thee  among  the  rest, — 
Thy  workmanship  comparing  with  the  best, 

*  hight]  i.  e.  am  called. 

t  pUasure]  The  4 to.  "pleasures," 

J  Divine]  Qy.  "  Yom  dicinc"'i 

§  pne]  i.  e.  good  iwirt. 

II  joiiUance]  i.  c.  jollity. 

■J  niuijht]  i.  e.  snatchod. 


Let  it  suffice  thy  cunning  to  baye  power  * 
To  call  King  Jove  from  forth  his  heaTenly  bow 
Hadst  thou  a  lover.  Flora,  orodii  me, 
1  think  thou  wouldst  bedeck  him  gallaiitly. 
But  wend  we  on ;  and,  Rhanis^  lead  the  way, 
That  kens  the  painted  patha  of  ploMtnt  Ida. 

[In 


SCENA  II. 

Enter  PAan  and  (Evons. 

Par,  (Enone,  whilef  we  bin  diapoiTd  to  waO 
Tell  me  what  shall  be  subject  of  our  talkt 
Thou  hast  a  sort  t  of  pretty  tales  in  aioie, 
Dare  say  no  nymph  in  Ida  woods  hath  more : 
Again,  beside  thy  sweet  alluring  faoe^ 
In  telling  them  thou  hast  a  special  grace. 
Then,  prithee,  sweet,  a£ford  some  pretty  thing, 
Some  toy  that  from  thy  pleasant  wit  doth  spring 

(En.  Paris,  my  heart's  contentment  and  n 
choice. 
Use  thou  thy  pipe,  and  I  will  use  mj  Toice; 
So  shall  thy  just  request  not  be  denied. 
And  time  well  spent,  and  both  be  satisfied. 

Par.  Well,  gentle  nymph,  although  thoa  d 
mo  wrong. 
That  can  ne  tune  my  pipe  imto  a  song. 
Me  list  this  once,  (Enone,  for  thy  sake. 
This  idle  task  on  me  to  undertake. 

Tlify  fit  under  a  tree  together. 

(En.  And  whereon,  then,  shall  be  my  roundeU; 
For  thou  hast  heard  my  store  long  since,  dare  nj 
How  Saturn  did  divide  his  kingdom  tho  § 
To  Jove,  to  Neptune,  and  to  Dis  below ; 
How  mighty  men  made  foul  successless  war 
Against  the  gods  and  state  of  Jupiter; 
How  Phorcys'  imp,||  that  was  so  trick  and  fair, 
That  tangled  Neptune  in  her  golden  hair. 
Became  a  Qoigon  for  her  lewd  misdeed,-* 
A  pretty  fable,  Paris,  for  to  read, 
A  piece  of  cunning,  trust  me,  for  the  nones, 
That  wealth  and  beauty  alter  men  to  stones ; 
How  Salmacis,  resembling  idleness. 
Turns  IT  men  to  women  all  through  wantoanes 

*  power]  This  word  is  omitted  in  the  4to. 

t  while]  i.  e.  until. 

\  tort]  1.  e.  set,  collection. 

§  tho]  L  0.  then,  of  old. 

II  Phorcys*  imp]  i.  e.  rhorcys*  ofibpring,  vix.  Modua 
The4to.  *'Phorcia8ynij)«." 

%  llow  Salmacit,  rcsa/Ming  idUne», 
Turnf,  &c.]  That  Feele  had  an  eye  to  Golding's  Epis 
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How  Pluto  raught  Queen  Ceres*  daughter  thence, 
And  what  did  follow  of  that  loveK>firence ; 
Of  Daphne  turn'd  into  the  laurel-tree. 
That  shows  a  mirror  of  virginity ; 
How  fair  Narcissus  tooting  on  his  shade/ 
Heprovcs  disdain,  and  tells  how  form  doth  vado ;  t 
How  cunning  Philomela's  needle  tells 
^Vhat  force  in  love,  what  wit  in  sorrow  dwells ; 
'What  pains  unhappy  souls  abide  in  hell. 
They  say  because  on  earth  they  liv*d  not  well,  — 
Ixion*s  wheel,  proud  Tantal's  pining  woe, 
Prometheus'  torment,  and  a  many  mo,^! 
How  Danaus*  daughters  ply  their  endless  task. 
What  toil  the  toil  of  Sisyphus  doth  ask : 
All  these  are  old  and  known  I  know,  yet,  if  thou 

wilt  have  any, 
CHioose  some  of  these,  for,  trust  me,  else  (Euone 

hath  not  many. 
Par.  Nay,  what  thou  wilt :  but  sith  my  cun- 

ning  not  compares  with  thine. 
Begin  some  toy  that  I  can  play  upon  this  pipe  of 

mine. 
(En.  There  is  a  pretty  sonnet,  then,  we  call  it 

CviH(t8  Curse, 
"  They  that  do  change  old  love  for  new,  pray  tjoda 

they  change  for  worse  I " 
The  note  is  fine  and  quick  withal,  the  ditty  will 

agree, 
Paris,  with  that  same  vow  of  thine  upon  our 

poplar-troo. 

to  Leicester,  prefixed  to  bia  translation  of  Ovid's  Mda- 
morpfum*,  tho  following  extracts  from  it  will  show; 


«« 


Honnaphrodite  and  Salmacis  declare  that  idlcncsso 
Is  cheofest  nurce  and  cherisher  of  all  voluptuousueftse. 


Ab  for  example,  in  the  tolo  of  Daphnco  tumd  too  bay, 
A  myrror  of  virfi^iuitie  appcoro  untoo  us  m.iy. 


Narcisims  is  of  scomfulnesso  and  prydo  a  m3rrror 

cleere. 
Where   beauties   (iidhig  vonitie   most  playuly  may 

appcere." 
*  IIoic/nirNareiuiutootinfftmhitfkad€]  Tooting(which 
generally  means  pryinpr>  searching  narrowly,)  is  hero— 
poring,  eagerly  gazing  on.    Fairfax  has ; 

"  As  in  his  spring  Sareiuui  tooting  l.iid." 

Taffo's  Godfrty  of  Bidtoiffntf  B.  xir.  st.  60. 
t  vade]  i.  o.  fade. 
{  TOoJ  i.  0.  more. 


Par,  No  better  thing ;  begin  it,  then  :  (Enone, 
thou  shalt  see 
Our  music  figure  of  the  love  that  grows  'twixt 
thee  and  me. 

Tliey  ting;  and  vhilt  (Ekons  singt,  he  pipfs, 

(En.  Fair  and  fair,  and  twice  so  fair. 
As  fair  as  any  may  be ; 
Tho  fairest  shepherd  on  our  green, 
A  love  for  any  lady. 
Par.  Fair  and  fair,  and  twice  so  fair. 
As  fair  as  any  may  be ; 
Thy  love  is  fail*  for  thee  alone,- 
And  for  no  other  lady. 
CEn.  My  love  is  fair,  my  love  is  gay, 
As  fresh  as  bin  the  flowers  in  May, 
And  of  my  love  my  roundelay, 
My  merry  merry  merry  roundelay, 
Concludes  with  Cupid's  curse, — 
They  that  do  change  old  love  for  new. 
Pray  gods  they  change  for  worse  ! 
Both.  They  that  do  change,  &c 
(En.  Fair  and  fair,  &c 
Par.  Fidr  and  fair,  &c. 

Thy  love  is  fair,  &o. 
(En.  My  love  can  pipe,  my  love  can  sing; 
My  love  can  many  a  pretty  thiug. 
And  of  his  lovely  praises  ring 
My  merry  merry  roimdclays. 
Amen  to  Cupid's  curse, — 
Tbey  that  do  change,  &c. 

Par.  Tbey  that  do  change,  &c. 
Both.  Fair  and  fair,  &c. 

The  aong  being  ended,  they  rite, 

(Ell.  Sweet   shepherd,  for  (Euono's  sake  be 
cunning  in  this  song. 

And  keep  thy  love,  and  love  thy  choice,  or  else 
thou  dost  her  wrong. 
Par.  My  vow  is  made  and  witness^  the  pop- 
lar will  not  start. 

Nor  shall  the  nymph  (Enone's  love  from  forth 
my  breathing  heart 

I  will  go  bring  thee  on  thy  way,  my  flock  are 
here  behind. 

And  I  will  have  a  lover's  fee ;  they  say,  unkiss'd 
unkind.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENA  I. 


BiUer  JuvOf  Palzjlb,  and  Vxirus. 

Ven.  ex  But  pray  you,  tall  me,  Juno,  was  it  so, 
abrupto.  As  Pallas  told  me  hero  the  tale  of 

Echo? 
Juno.  She  was  a  nymph   indeed,  as   Pallas 
tells, 
A  walker,  such  as  in  these  thickets  dwells ; 
And  as  she  told  what  subtle  juggling  pranks 
She  play*d  with  Juno,  so  she  told  her  thanks : 
A  tattling  trull  to  come  at  every  call. 
And  now,  forsooth,  nor  tongue  nor  life  at  alL 
And  though  perhaps  she  was  a  help  to  Jove, 
And  held  me  chat  while  ho  might  court  his 

lOYC, 

Beliere  me,  dames,  I  am  of  this  opinion, 
He  took  but  little  pleasure  in  the  minion ; 
And  whatsoe'er  his  scapes  have  been  beside, 
Dare  say  for  him,  'a  never  stray'd  so  wido : 
A  lovely  nut-brown  lass  or  lusty  trull 
Have  power  perhaps  to  make  a  god  a  bull. 

Ven.  Qramercy,  gentle  Juno,  for  that  jest ; 
r  faith,  that  item  was  worth  all  the  rest. 

Pal.  No  matter,  Venus,  howsoe'er  you  scorn, 
My  father  Jove  at  that  time  wore  the  horn. 
Juno.  Had  every  wanton  god  above,  Vouus,  not 
better  luck, 
Then  heaven  would  be  a  pleasant  park,  and  Mai-s 
a  lusty  buck. 
Ven,  Tut,  Mars  hath  horns  to  butt  withal, 
although  no  bull  'a  shows, 
'A  never  needs  to  mask  in  nets,  'a  fears  no  jealous 
frees.* 
Juno.  Forsooth,  the  better  is  his  turn,  for,  if  'a 
speak  too  loud, 
Must  find  some  shift  to  shadow  him,  a  net  or  else 
a  cloud. 
Pal.  No  more  of  this,  fair  goddesses;  unrip  not 
so  your  shames, 
To  stand  all  naked  to  the  world,  that  bene  such 
heavenly  dames. 
Juno.  Nay,  Pallas,  that's  a  common  trick  with 
Venus  well  we  know, 
Aud  all  the  gods  in  heaven  have  seen  her  naked 
long  ago. 


froes]  i.  o.  frows. 


Ven.  And  then  she  was  so  fisir  and  bnght^  to* 

lovely  and  so  trim. 
As  Mars  is  but  for  Venus*  toothy  and  she  liH  j 

sport  with  him : 
And,  but  me  list  not  here  to  make  oompnM 

with  Jove, 
Mars  is  no  ranger,  Juno,  be,  in  OTery  open  gniit. 
PaL  Too  much  of  this:  we  wander  far,  tla 

skies  begin  to  scowl ; 
Retire  we  to  Diana's  bower,  the  weather  will  h 

foul. 

The  ttorm  being  patl  of  thunder  and  U^ktning.  amd  An 
havinif  trundled  the  ball  into  plaee,  crymff,  **fttMm 
Trojas,"  Juno  takes  it  up. 

Juno.  Pallas,  the  storm  is  past  and  gone,  sad 
Phcobus  clears  the  skies. 
An  ],  lo,  behold  a  ball  of  gold^  a  fair  and  wortbj 
prize! 
Ven.  This  posy  wills  the  apple  to  the  fairail 
given  be ; 
Then  is  it  mine,  for  Venus  hight  the  fiurest  of 
the  three. 
Pal.  The  fairest  here,  as  fair  is  meant,  am  l 
ye  do  mo  wrong ; 
And  if  the  fairest  have  it  must,  to  me  it  dotk 
belong. 
Juno.  Then  Juno  may  it  not  enjoy,  so  every 
one  says  no, 
But  I  will  prove  myself  the  faurest,  ere  I  lose  it  to. 

ITkey  read  the  pott. 

The  brieft  is  this,  Detur  puleherrimce. 
Let  this  unto  the  fairest  given  bo. 
The  fairest  of  the  three, — and  I  am  she. 

Pal.  Detur  ptdckerrinuB, 
Let  this  unto  the  fairest  given  be,  ' 

The  fairest  of  the  three, — and  I  am  she. 

Ven.  Detur  pulcherrinue. 
Let  this  unto  the  fairest  given  be. 
The  fairest  of  the  three, — and  I  am  she. 

Juno.  My  face  is  fair ;  but  yet  the  nuijesty, 
That  all  the  gods  in  heaven  have  seen  in  me^ 
Have  made  them  choose  me,  of  the  planets  seveo, 
To  be  the  wife  of  Jove  and  queen  of  heaven. 
If,  then,  this  prize  be  but  bequcath*d  to  beauty, 
The  only  she  that  wins  this  prize  am  I. 


•  jw]  Tlio4to.  "and." 

t  brif/]  i.e.  writing,  — posy. 
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Van.  That  Ventis  u  the  fairest^  this  doth  pro?e. 
That  VenuB  is  the  lovely  Queen  of  Love: 
The  name  of  Venus  is  indeed  but  beautj. 
And  men  me  fairest  call  per  excellency. 
If,  then,  this  prize  be  but  bequeath*d  to  beauty, 
The  only  she  that  wins  this  prize  am  I. 

Pal,  To  stand  on  terms  of  beauty  as  you  take  it, 
Believe  me,  ladies,  is  but  to  mistake  it. 
The  beauty  that  this  subtle  prize  must  win. 
No  outward  beauty  hight,  but  dwells  within ; 
And  sift  it  as  you  please,  and  you  shall  find, 
This  beauty  is  the  beauty  of  the  mind  : 
This  fairness,  virtue  hight  in  general, 
That  many  branches  hath  in  special ; 
Thia  beauty  wisdom  hight,  whereof  am  I, 
By  heaven  appointed,  goddess  worthily. 
And  look  how  much  the  mind,  the  better  part^ 
Doth  overpass  the  body  in  desert^ 
So  much  the  mistress  of  those  gifts  divine 
Excels  thy  beauty,  and  that  state  of  thine. 
Then,  if  this  prize  be  thus  bequeathed  to  beauty. 
The  only  she  that  wins  this  prize  am  I. 

Ven.  Nay,  Pallas,  by  your  leave  you  wander 
dean: 
We  must  not  construe  *  hereof  as  you  mean. 
But  take  the  sense  as  it  is  plainly  meant ; 
And  let  the  fairest  ha*t,  I  am  content. 

Pal.  Our  reasons  will  be  infinite,  I  trow, 
Unless  unto  some  other  point  we  grow : 
But  first  here's  none,  methinks,  disposed  to  yield, 
And  none  but  will  with  words  maintain  the  field. 

Juno,  Then,  if  you  will,  t'  avoid  a  tedious 
Refer  it  to  the  sentence  of  a  judge ;         [grudge, 
Whoe'er  he  be  that  cometh  next  in  place. 
Let  him  bestow  the  ball  and  end  the  case. 

Ven,  So  can  it  not  go  wrong  with  me  at  aU.t 

PaL  I  am  agreed,  however  it  befid : 
And  yet  by  common  doom,  so  may  it  be, 
I  may  be  said  the  fairest  of  the  three. 

Juno,  Then  yonder,  lo,  that  shepherd  swain  is 
That  must  be  umpire  in  this  controversy !      [he, 

JMcr  Fa&u. 
Ven,  Juno,  in  happy  time,  I  do  accept  the 
man; 
It  seemeth  by  his  looks  some  skill  of  love  he  can4 
Par.  [andc}  The  nymph  is  gone,  and  I,  all 
solitary. 
Must  wend  to  tend  my  charge,  oppressed  with 
melancholy. 


•  corutrut]  The  4to.   "const or."    Seo  note  •,  p.  200, 
'..  col. 

i  fiuataU]  The  4to.  "  mt  not  at  oZ.** 
X  can]  i  e.  knows,— haiL 


This  day  (or  else  me  fails  my  shepherd's  skill) 
Will  tide  me  passing  good  or  passing  ilL 

Jwno.  Shepherd,  abash  not,  though  at  sudden 
Thou  be  arriv'd  by  ignorance  among  us,      [thus 
Not  earthly  but  divine,  and  goddesses  all  three ; 
Juno,  Pallas,  Venus,  these  our  titles  be. 
Nor  fear  to  speak  for  reverence  of  the  place. 
Chosen  to  end  a  hard  and  doubtful  esse. 
This  apple,  lo,  (nor  ask  thou  whence  it  came,) 
Is  to  be  given  unto  the  fSodrest  dame  ! 
And  fairest  is,  nor  she,  nor  she,  but  she 
Whom,  shepherd,  thou  shalt  fairest  name  to  be. 
This  is  thy  charge ;  fulfil  without  offence, 
And  she  that  wins  shall  give  thee  recompense. 
Pal.  Dread  not  to  speak,  for  we  have  chosen 
thee, 
Sith  in  this  *  case  we  can  no  judges  be. 

Ven.  And,  shepherd,  say  that  I  the  fiurest  am, 
And  thou  shalt  win  good  guerdon  for  the  same. 
Juno,  Nay,  shepherd,  look  upon  my  stately 
grace. 
Because  the  pomp  that  longs  to  Jimo's  mace 
Thou  f  mayst  not  see ;  and  think  Queen  Juno's 

name, 
To  whom  old  shepherds  title  works  of  fame. 
Is  mighty,  and  may  easily  suffice^ 
At  Phoebe's  hand,X  to  gain  a  golden  prize. 
And  for  thy  meed,  sith  I  am  queen  of  riches, 
Shepherd,§  I  will  reward  thee  with  great  mo- 
narchies. 
Empires,  and  kingdoms,  heaps  of  massy  gold, 
Sceptres  and  diadems  curious  to  behold, 

•  tku]  The  4to.  "  thio." 
t  Thou]  The4to.  •'They," 

t  At  Phcebt^t  hand,  fto.j  The  4ta  "At  Fhebui  hand," 
Ac—"  The  Editor  conjectures  '  Phuebe's^'  but  surely  not 
correctly ;  for  Juno,  who  i*  speaking,  could  not  foresee 
that  the  prise  was  to  be  bestowed  by  Fhosbe  or  Diana. 
It  was  an  afterthought.  The  peculiar  propriety  of  the 
word  '  Phoebus' '  in  the  text  Is  certainly  not  clear ;  and 
we  think  that  the  error  may  be  deeper  than  a  misprint 
in  the  last  syllable."  Rev.  J.  Mitford^—GmL  Mag.  for 
Feby.  1833,  p.  101. 

I  still  think  that  " Pkub^i**  is  right.  Oompare,  in 
p.  864,  first  col., 

**  It  rests  in  flne^  for  to  confirm  my  talk, 
To  deign  to  pass  along  to  Dian'i  walk ; 
Where  she  among  her  troop  of  maids  attends 
The  lair  arriral  of  her  welcome  friends  " ; 

and,  in  p.  863,  firrt  coL, 

"  Where  Pkotb*  means  to  make  this  meeUng  royaL'* 

Again,  after  Diana  has  aligned  the  golden  apple  to 
Queen  Elisabeth,  Juno  says 

'*  The  Queen  of  Hearen  yields  at  Pkotb^t  doom,** 

p.  3<W,  sec  col., 
where  (let  it  be  particularly  noticed)  the  4to.  has,  by  a 
misprint,  "PhoBbus  doem." 
I  at€tkerd\  Qy.  an  interpolation  f 
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Rich  robes,  of  lumptuous  workmanship  and  cost, 
And  thousand  things  whereof  I  make  no  boast : 
The  mould  whereon  thou  treadest  shall  be  of 

Tagus'  sands, 
And  Xanthus  shall  run  liqiiid  gold  for  thee  to 

wash  thy  hands; 
And  if  thou  like  to  tend  thy  flock,  and  not  from 

them  to  fly, 
Theur  fleeces  shall  be  corlM  gold  to  please  their 

master's  eye ; 
And  last,  to  set  thy  heart  on  fire^  give  this  one 

firuit  to  me, 
And,  shepherd,  lo,  this  tree  of  gold  will  I  bestow 

on  thee! 

Jung's  Show. 

A  Trte  of  Oold  riies,  laden  vith  dicidenu  and  crovru 

qfgold. 

The  ground  whereon  it  grows,  the  grass,  the 
root  of  gold. 

The  body  and  the  bark  of  gold,  all  glistering  to 

behold. 
The  leaves  of  bumish'd  gold,  the  fruits  that 

thereon  grow 
Are  diadems  set  with  pearl  in  gold,  in  goi^geous 

glistering  show ; 
And  if  this  tree  of  gold  in  lieu  may  not  suffice, 
Require  a  grove  of  golden  trees,  so  Juno  bear  the 

prize.  [The  Tree  sinks, 

PaL  Me  list  not  tempt  thee  with  decaying 

wealth, 
Which  is  embas*d  by  want  of  lusty  health ; 
But  if  thou  have  a  mind  to  fly  above, 
Y-crown'd  with  fame,  near  to  the  seat  of  Jove, 
If  thou  aspire  to  wisdom's  worthiness, 
Whereof  thou  *  mayst  not  see  the  brightness, 
If  thou  desire  honour  of  chivalry, 
To  be  renown'd  for  happy  victory, 
To  fight  it  out,  and  in  tlie  champaign  field 
To  Rhroud  thee  under  Pallas'  warlike  shield. 
To  prance  on  barbed  steeds,  this  honour,  lo. 
Myself  for  guerdon  Bhall  on  thee  bestow  ! 
And  for  encouragement,  that  thou  mayst  see 
What  famous  knights  Dame  Pallas'  warriors  be. 
Behold  in  Pallas*  honour  here  they  come, 
Marching  along  with  sound  of  thundering  drum. 

Pallas*  Sihov. 

Enter  Nine  KnigLta  in  armour,  treading  a  varlike  ahnain,  t  ' 
by  drum  and  fife  ;  and  thtn  they  having  uiarched  foiih 
again,  VsKUS  spealf. 

Ven.   Come,  shepherd,  come,  sweet  shepherd, 

look  on  me, 

These  bene  too  hot  alarums  these  for  thee  : 


But  if  thou  wilt  giTe  me  the  golden  bdl, 
Cupid  my  boy  shall  ba't  to  plaj  withal. 
That,  whensoever  this  apple  he  shall  see^ 
The  Qod  of  Love  himself  shall  think  on  thes^ 
And  bid  thee  look  and   chooee^   and  he  idl 

wound 
Whereso  thy  fancy's  object  ahall  be  fotmd; 
And  lightly  *  when  he  shoots  he  doth  not  mm : 
And  I  will  give  thee  many  a  IotoItI*  kiH^ 
And  come  and  play  with  thee  on  Ida  hers; 
And  if  thou  wilt  a  face  that  hath  no  peer, 
A  gallant  girl,  a  lusty  minion  troll. 
That  can  give  sport  to  thee  thy  beUyfull, 
To  ravish  all  thy  beating  veins  with  joj. 
Here  is  a  lass  of  Venus'  court,  m  j  boy. 
Here,  gentle  shepherd,  here^s  for  thee  a  piece, 
The  fairest  face,  the  flower  of  gallant  Greece. 

VsHos'  Show. 

Enter  HxLnr  in  her  bravery,  vUh/our  Cupids  offwiiftiy  m 
her,  eaeh  having  kit  fan  in  hia  hand  to  funfrmk  ear  « 
her  face:  the  tinge  atfoUvm. 

Se  Diana  ncl  ado  i  una  aUBa 
Chiara  e  lucente,  plena  di  tplendare, 
Che  porge  hie*  air  affanaio  emort ; 
Se  Diana  ndfemo  i  una  dea, 
Che  da  conforto  alV  anime  dannaU, 
Che  per  amor  s(m  morle  dtaparaU; 
Se  Diana,  ck*  in  terra  i  delU  ninfe 
Rcina  imperatira  di  dolci  Jiori, 
Tra  bosch*  e  selve  da  morte  a  poMiori  ; 
lo  son  un  Diana  dolce  e  rara, 
Che  con  li  gnardi  to  ponofar  gucrra 
A  Dian'  in/em*,  in  cielo,  e  in  terra,     [Exit. 
Par.  Most  heavenly  dames,  was  never  man  as  I, 
Poor  shepherd  swain,  so  happy  and  unhappy ; 
The  least  of  these  delights  that  you  devise. 
Able  to  rape  and  dazzle  hunmn  eyes. 
But  since  my  silence  may  not  pardon*d  be. 
And  I  appoint  which  is  the  fairest  she. 
Pardon,  most  sacred  dames,  sith  one,  not  all, 
By  Paris'  doom  must  have  this  golden  ball. 
Thy  beauty,  stately  Juno,  dame  divine. 
That  like  to  Phoebus'  golden  beams  doth  shine, 
Approves  itself  to  be  most  excellent ; 
But  that  fair  face  that  doth  me  most  content, 
Sith  fair,  fair  dames,  is  neither  she  nor  she. 
But  she  whom  I  shall  fairest  deem  to  be. 
That  face  is  hers  that  hight  the  Queen  of  Love^ 
Whose  sweetness  doth  both  gods  and  creatorei 
move  ; 


•  Whereof  thou,  Ac.']  Perhaps  a  slightly  mutilated  line, 
t  almain]  Or  aUtmande,  i.  c.  a  kind  of  dance. 


*  lightly]  i.  e.  commonly,  usually, 
t  lovdy]  8eo  note  •,  p.  180,  fimt  ooL 
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And  if  the  fairest  face  deserve  the  hall. 
Fair  Venus,  ladies,  bears  it  from  ye  all. 

[Qivet  the  golden  ball  to  Venu& 

Ven.    And  in  this    ball    doth  Venus   more 

delight 
Than  in  her  loyely  boy  fair  Cupid's  sight. 
Come,  shepherd,  come;    sweet   Venus  is  thy 

friend; 

No  matter  how  thou  other  gods  offend. 

[Vbkus  takes  Fabis  away  with  her. 


Juno,  But  he  shall  rue  and  ban  the  dismal 
day 
Wherein  his  Venus  bare  the  ball  away ; 
And   heaven   and   earth  just  witnesses    shall 

be, 
I  will  revenge  it  on  his  progeny. 
Pal,  Well,  Jimo,  whether  we   be   lief*  or 
loth, 

Venus  hath  got  the  apple  from  us  both. 

[£reun/. 


ACT  III. 


SCENA  I. 


BiUer  Colin,  wAo  singe  hi*  patiion  of  love, 

0  gentle  Love,  ungentle  for  thy  deed, 

Thou  mak'st  my  heart 

A  bloody  mark 
With  piercing  shot  to  bleed! 
Shoot  soft,  sweet  Love,  for  fear  thou  shoot  amiss, 

For  fear  too  keen 

Thy  arrows  been. 
And  hit  the  heart  where  my  belovM  is. 
Too  fair  that  fortune  were,  nor  never  I 

Shall  be  so  blest, 

Among  the  rest. 
That  Love  shall  seize  on  her  by  sympathy. 
Then  since  with  Love  my  prayers  bear  no  boot, 

This  doth  remain 

To  ease  *  my  pain, 

I  take  the  wound,  and  die  at  Venus'  foot. 

[SxU, 

Enter  Hobbihol»  Dioook,  and  Thckot. 

Jlcb,  Fbor  Colin,  woeful  man,  thy  life  for- 
spoke  by  love. 
What  uncouth  fit,  what  malady,  is  this  that  thou 
dost  prove  ? 
Dig,  Or  Love  is  void  of  physic  clean,  or  Love's 
our  common  wrack, 
That  gives  us  bane  to  bring  us  low,  and  let[8] 
us  medicine  lack. 
ffob.  That  ever  Love  had  reverence  'mong 
silly  shepherd  swains  I 
Belike  that  humour  hurts  them  most  that  most 
might  be  their  paina 


The.  Bobbin,  it  is  some  other  god  that  che* 
risheth  their  t  sheep, 
For  sure  this  Love  doth  nothing  else  but  make 
our  hordmen  weep. 
Dig.  And  what  a  hap  is  this,  I  pray,  when  all 
our  woods  rejoice. 
For  Colin  thus  to  be  denied  his  young  and  lovely 
choice  1 
2%e,  She  hight  indeed  so  fresh  and  feur  that 
well  it  is  for  thee, 
Colin,  and  kindt  hath  been  thy  friend,  that 
Cupid  could  not  see. 
Jlob,    And    whither    wends    yon    thriveless 
swain  1  like  to  the  stricken  deer. 
Seeks  he  dictamnum  §  for  his  wound  within  our 
forest  here  ? 
Dig.  He  wends  to  greet  the  Queen  of  Love, 
that  in  these  woods  doth  won,|| 
With  mirthless  lays  to  make  complaint  to  Venus 
of  her  son. 
The,  Ah,  Colin,  thou  art  all  deceived!  she 
dallies  with  the  boy, 
And  winks  at  all  his  wanton  pranks,  and  thinks 
thy  love  a  toy. 
Ilob,  Then  leave  him  to  his  luckless  love,  let 
him  abide  his  fate ; 
The  sore  is  rankled  all  too  far,  our  comfort  comes 
too  late. 
Dig,  Though  Thestylis  the  scorpion  be  that 
breaks  his  sweet  assault, 
Tet  will  Rhamnusiall  vengeance  take  on  her  dis- 
dainful fault. 


*  eak]  So  in  EnffkuuCs  Helicon,  1600,  where  this  eoag  ii 
printed  with  Feele'i  eignature.— The  4to.  *'  cease." 


•  litf]  The  Uo.  "leyse." 

t  their]  The  4to.  "  her  " ;  which  is  sometimes  equivilent 
to— their :  but  I  have  not  retained  it  hero,  because  "their" 
occurs  in  the  preceding  line.  it  kind}  i.  e.  nature. 

S  dictamnum]  The  4to.  "Dictamum.'*-8ee  note  I,  p. 
205,  first  col.  n  von]  1.  e.  dwell,— haunt 

^  JRhamnuiia]  i.  e.  Nemesis,  so  called  from  Rhamnus 
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7%e,  Lo,  yonder  comes  the  lovely  nymph,  that 
in  these  Ida  vales 
Flays  with  Amyntas*  lusty  boy,  and  coys  *  him 
in  the  dales  I 
ffdb.  Thenot,  methinks  her  cheer  t  is  chang'd, 
her  mirthful  looks  are  laid, 
She  frolics  not;   pray  god,  the  lad  have  not 
beguil'd  t  tho  moid  1 


SiUer  (Ekoks  with  a  wrtath  qfpojplar  on  her  head. 

(En,  \<uide.'\  Beguil'd,  disdain'd,  and  out  of 

love  1  Live  long,  thou  poplar-tree. 
And  let  thy  letters  grow  in  length,  to  witness 

this  with  me. 
Ah,  Venus,  but  for  reverence  unto  thy  saored 

name, 
To  steal  a  silly  maiden's  love,  I  might  account  it 

blame ! 
And  if  the  tales  be  true  I  hear,  and  blush  for  to 

recite. 
Thou  dost'  mo  wrong  to  leave  the  plains  and 

dally  out  of  sight. 
Falso  Paris,  this  was  not  thy  vow,  when  thou  and 

I  were  one. 
To  range  and  chango  old  love  for  net^ ;  but  now 

those  days  bo  gone. 
But  I  will  find  tho  goddess  out,  that  she  thy  vow 

may  read. 
And  fill  these  woods  with  my  laments  for  thy 

unhappy  deed. 
Ilob,   So  fair  a  face,  so  foul  a  thought  to 

harbour  in  his  breast ! 
Thy  hope  consum'd,  poor  nymph,  thy  hap  is 

worse  than  all  the  rest. 
(En,  Ah,  shepherds,  you  bin  full  of  wiles,  an«l 

whet  your  wits  on  books, 
And  rape  poor  maids  with  pipes  and  songs,  and 

sweet  alluring  looks  1^ 
Dig,   Mis-speak  not  all  for  his  amids;§  there 

bin  that  keopcn  flocks. 
That  never  chose  but  once,  nor  yet  beguiled  love 

with  mocks. 
(En,   False  Paris,  he  is  none  of  those;   his 

trothless  double  deed 
Will  hurt  a  many  shepherds  else  that  might  go 

nigh  to  speed. 


In  Attiai,  whore  wcro  her  temple  and  s^Atiic.    Our  oM 
dramatista  were  fond  of  this  sounding  title. 

*  coif$]  i.  e.  caresses,  soothes,  strokes. 

t  ch«er\  i.  e.  air,  look. 

:  htguU'd^  Tho  4to.  *'  beguido.* 

I  amui]  L  e.  fault 


The,  Poor  CoUd,  that  is  ill  for  thee,  thai  Mt 
as  true  in  trust 
To  thy  sweet  smart  as  to  hia  nymph  Puis  hstk 
bin  unjust 
(En,  Ah,  well  is  she  hath  Colin  won,  that  mil* 
no  other  love ! 
And  woe  is  me,  my  lack  is  loflB,  my  pams  no  piij 
move  ! 
Hob.  Farewell,  fair  oymph,  sith  he  most  heil 
alone  that  gave  the  woond ; 
There  grows  no  herb  of  such  effect  npon  Dame 
Nature's  ground. 

[Exevad  Hobbikox^  Diooov,  and  Tuamr. 

BnJUr  MiBCUBT  with  VuLCAX'a  Qyckps. 

Mer,  Here  is  a  nymph  that  sadly  m/tm,  and  de 
beleekf 
Can  tell  some  news,  Pyracmon,  of  the  jolly  smis 

we  seek : 
Dare  wage  my  wings,  the  lass   doth  love,  she 

looks  so  bleak  and  thin ; 
And  'tis  for  anger  or  for  grief :  but  I  will  talk 
begin. 
(En.  [aside."]  Break  out,  poor  heart,  and  make 
complaint,  the  mountain  flocks  to  move^ 
What  proud  repulse  and  thankless  scorn  thoa 
hast  receiv'd  of  love. 
Mer,  Sho  singeth ;  sirs,  be  hush'd  a  while. 

CE^'OX£  tingi  at  the  $iU. 

(Enone's  Complaint, 

Melpomene,  tho  Muse  of  tragic  songs. 
With  mournful  tunes,  in  stole  of  dismal  hue. 
Assist  a  silly  nymph  to  wail  her  woe. 
And  leave  thy  lusty  company  behind. 

ThouJ  luckless  wreath !  becomes  not  me  to  wear 
The  poplar-tree  for  triumph  of  my  love : 
Then,  as  my  joy,  my  pride  of  love,  is  left. 
Be  thou  unclothed  of  thy  lovely  green ; 

And  in  thy  leaves  my  fortimo  §  written  be. 
And  them  ||  some  gentle  wind  let  blow  abroad, 
That  all  the  world  may  see  how  falso  of  love 
False  Paris  hath  to  his  (Enone  been. 


n 


*  n'tU]  I.  e.  will  not. 

t  fhe  MeeJc]  Qy.  *•«/#«  to  us  Wer i  "  ?— e*f«t.  L  e.  belike. 
—The  4to.  "belike":  but  compare  our  author's  TaU  1 
Troy  : 

"  Unwares  to  wreak  Fatroclus*  death  bfledt. 
He  alaya  a  peerless  Trojan  for  a  Grcok. " 
X  Thou]  England's  Helicon,  wkero  CEuone's  CompUint 
ii  printed  with  Peele's  signature,  "This." 
§  fortune]  E.  H.  "fortunes." 
II  them]  S.  H.  "then." 
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The  tong  ended^  (Enoitb  tUting  ttUl,  Mbbcubt  ipeakt. 
Mer.  Good  day,  fair  maid ;  weary  belike  with 

following  of  your  game, 
I  wish  thee  cimning  at  thy  will,  to  spare  or  strike 

the  same. 
(En,  I  thank  you,  sir;  my  game  is  quick,  and 

rids  *  a  length  of  ground. 
And  yet  I  am  deceiv'd,  or  else  'a  had  a  deadly 

wound. 
Mer.  Your  hand  perhaps  did  swerve  awry.f 
(En,  Or  else  it  was  my  heart 

Mer,  Then  sure  'a  plied  his  footmanship. 
(En,  'A  play'd  a  ranging  port. 

Mer,  Tou  should  have  given  a  deeper  wound. 
GJn.  I  could  not  that  for  pity. 

Mer,  You  should  have  ey'd  him  better,  then. 
(En,  Blind  love  was  not  so  witty. 

Mer,  Why,  tell  me,  sweet,  are  you  in  love  1 
(En,  Or  would  I  were  not  so. 

3fer,  Ye  mean  because  'a  does  ye  wrong. 
(En,  'Perdj;t  the  more  my  woe. 

Mer,  Why,  mean  ye  Love,  or  him  ye  lov'd  1 
(En.  Well  may  I  mean  them  both. 

Mer,  Is  Love  to  blame  1 
(En.  The  Queen  of  Love  hath  made  him 

false  his  troth. 
Mer,  Mean  ye,  indeed,  the  Queen  of  Love  ? 
(En,  Even  wanton  Cupid's  dame. 

Mer,  Why,  was  thy  love  so  lovely,  then  ? 
(En,  His  beauty  hight  his  shame ; 

The  fairest  shepherd  on  our  green. 

Mer.  Is  he  a  shepherd,  than  ?§ 

(En.  And  sometime  kept  a  bleating  flock. 
Mer.  Enough,  this  is  the  man. 

Where  wons  ||  he,  then  1 

(En,  About  these  woods,  far  from  the  poplar- 

tree. 
Mer.  What  poplar  mean  ye  ?  [me. 

(En.  Witness  of  tho  vows  'twixtif  him  and 
And  come  and  wend  a  little  way,  and  you  shall 

see  his  skill. 
Mer,  Sirs,  tarry  you. 
(En,  Nay,  let  them  go.. 

Mer,  Nay,  not  unless  you  wilL 

Stay,  nymph,  and  hark**  what  I  say  of  him  thou 

blamest  so, 
And,  credit  me,  I  have  a  sad  discourse  to  tell 

thee  ere  I  go. 

•  ridt]  i.  e.  clears. 

t  atrry]  The4to.  "awarie." 

I  Perdy]  i.  e.  par  D*«i,  verily. 

§  than]  A  form  of  then :  see  note  *,  p.  20G,  sec.  col. 

II  wom\  i.  e.  dwells. 

%  Uvixi]  The4to.  "betwixt." 
•*  hark]qy,  "  barken  "T 


Know   then,  my  pretty  mops,  that   I    hight 

Mercury, 
The  messenger  of  heaven,  and  hither  fly, 
To  seize  upon  the  man  whom  thou  dost  love, 
To  simimon  him  before  my  father  Jove, 
To  answer  matter  of  great  consequence : 
And  Jove  himself  will  not  be  long  from  hence. 
(En,  Sweet  Mercury,  and  have  poor  (Enon's 

cries 
For  Paris*  fault  y-pierc*d*  th'  unpartial  skies  1 
Mer.  The  same  \b  he,  that  jolly  shepherd's 

swain. 
(En.  His  flock  do  graze  upon  Aurora's  plain. 
The  colour  of  his  coat  is  lusty  green ; 
That  would  these  eyes  of  mine  had  never  seen 
His  'ticing  curled  hair,  his  front  of  ivory, 
Then  had  not  I,  poor  I,  bin  unhappy. 
Mer,  No  marvel,  wench,  althoi:f^h  we  cannot 

find  him. 
When  all  too  late  the  Queen  of  Heaven  doth 

mind  him. 
But  if  thou  wilt  have  physic  for  thy  sore, 
Mind  him  who  list,  remember  thou   him  no 

more. 
And  find  some  other  game,  and  get  thee  gone ; 
For  here  will  lusty  suitors  come  anon, 
Too  hot  and  lusty  f  for  thy  dying  vein. 
Such  as  ne'er  wont:}:  to  make  their  suits  in  vain. 

[Exit  vriih  the  Cyclops. 

(En,  I  will  go  sit  and  pine  under  the  poplar- 
tree. 
And  write  my  answer  to  his  vow,  that  every  eye 
may  see.  [Exit, 


SCENA  II. 
JBnter  Vnrus,  Paris,  and  a  company  (^Shepherds. 

Ven.  Shepherds,  I  am  content,  for  this  sweet 

shepherd's  soke, 
A  strange  revenge  upon  the  maid  and  her  disdain 

to  take. 
Let    Coliu's  corpse   be  brought  in  place,  and 

buried  §  in  the  plain. 
And  let  this  be  the  verse.  The  love  tohom  Thet' 

tylu  hath  slain. 
And,  trust  me,  I  will  chide  my  son  for  partiality, 
That  gave  the  swain  so  deep  a  wound,  and  let  her 

scape  him  by. 

•  y-pierc'd\  Tbe  4to.  "yiKjircest." 
t  lusty]  Repeated,  it  would  seem,  by  mistake  from  the 
preceding  line. 
I  ne'er  wont]  The  4to.  *'were  monte." 
S  fritned]  The 4to.  "burned." 
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First  Shep,  Alas  that  ever  Love  was  blind,  to 

shoot  so  far  amiss  ! 

Ven,  Cupid  my  son  was  more  to  blame,  the 

fault  not  mine,  but  his. 

[Bxtunt  Shepherds. 

Par,  0  madam,  if  yourself  would  deign  the 
handling  of  the  bow, 
Albeit  it  be  a  task,  yourself  more  skill,  more 
justice  know. 
Yen.  Sweet  shepherd,  didst  thou  ever  love  ? 
Par.  Lady,  a  little  once. 
Ven.  And  art  thou  chaDg'd  1 
Par,    Fair  Queen  of   Love,  I  lov'd  not  all 

attonce.* 
Ven.  Well,  wanton,  wert  thou  wounded  so 
deep  as  some  have  been, 
It  were  a  cunning  cure  to  heal,  and  rueful  to  be 
seen.  . 
Par.    But  tell  me,  gracious  goddess,  for  a 
start  t  and  false  offence 
Hath  Venus  or  her  sou  the  power  at  pleasure  to 
dispense  ? 
Ven.  My  boy,  I  will  instruct  thee  in  a  piece  of 
poetry. 
That  haply  erst  thou  hast  not  heard:  in  hell 

there  is  a  tree, 
Where  once  a-day  do  sleep  the  souls  of  false  for- 
swore n  lovers, 
With  open  hearts ;  and  there  about  in  swarms  the 
number  hovers 


However  loven  can  ezclaim  for  hard  lofioeM  ia  | 

love, 
Trust  me,  some  more  thair  common  esnae  thsi  I 

painful  hap  doth  move :  J 

And  Cupid's  bow  is  not  aloue  his  triumph,  but  , 

his  rod;  j 

Nor  is  he  only  but  a  boy,  he  hight  a  mighty  god; 
And  they  that  do  him  reverence  have  nuaa  ix 

the  same,  I 

I 

His  shafts  keep  heaven  an4  earth  in  awi^  sad  : 

shape  rewards  for  shame. 
Par.  And  hath  he  reason  to  tnaintain  why  ■ 

Colin  died  for  lovo  7 
Ven.  Tea,  reason  good,  I  warrant  thoe^  oi  I 

right  it  might  behove. 
Par.  Then  be  the  name  of  Love  adoi'd ;  Ui  | 

bow  is  full  of  might, 

I 

His  wounds  are  all  but  for  desert,  his  laws  arsall 
but  right.  I 

Ven,*  Well,  for  this  once  me  lirt  apply  my  . 
speeches  to  thy  sense, 

And  Thestylis  shall  feel  the  pain  for  Love*s 
suppos'd  offence. 


The  Shepherds  brisig  in  Goldt's  keane, 

Welladay,  welladay,  poor  CoUn,  thou  art  going 

to  the  ground. 
The  love  whom  Thestylis  f  hath  slaio. 
Hard  heart,  fair  face,  fraught  with  disdain. 
Disdain  in  lovo  a  deadly  wound. 


Of  poor  forsaken  ghosts,  whose  wings  from  off  ,       ^Vound  her,  sweet  Love,  so  deep  again, 
this  tree  do  beat  "  |      r^^jj^t  sho  may  feci  the  dying  pain 

Hound  drops  of  fiery  Phlegethon  to  scorch  false 
hearts  with  heat. 


This  pain  did  Venus  and  her  son  entreat  the 

prince  of  hell 
T'  impose  to  such  as  faithless  were  to  such  as 

lov'd  them  well : 
And,  therefore,  this,  my  lovely  boy,  fair  Venus 

doth  advise  thee, 
Bo  true  and  steadfast  in  thy  love,  beware  thou 

do  disguiso  thee; 
For  he  that  makes  but  love  a  jest,  when  pleascth 

him  to  start. 
Shall  feel  those  fiery  water-drops  consume  his 

faithless  heart. 
Par.  Is  Venus  and  her  son  so  full  of  justice 

and  severity  ? 
Ven,  Pity  it  were  that  love  should  not  be 

linked  with  indifferency. 


*  attonce]  For  "at  once." 

+  a  start]  Compare  the  last  Imo  but  ono  of  tho  next 
spoccli. 


Of  this  unhappy  shepherd's  swain. 
And  die  for  lovo  as  Colin  died,  as  Colin  died. 
Vcti.  Shepherds,  abide ;  let  Colin's  corpse  be 

witness  of  the  pain 
That  Thestylis  endures  in  love,  a  plague  for  her 

disdain. 
Behold  the  organ  of  our  wrath,  this  rusty  churl  : 

is  he; 
She   dotes  on  his   ill-favour'd  face,  so   much  | 

accurs'd  is  she. 

1 

Enter  a  foul  crooked  Cluirl,  teitft  TniaTTUs  a  fair  Imm,  vifl 
teoos  him,  and  sirnjx  an  old  song  caUr*l  Tho  Wooing  of  : 
Cfilman  :  Jte  crabUdltf  rtfuxs  her,  andffoa  out  ofplut: 
$hc  tarrien  bdtind. 

Par.  Ah,  poor  unhappy  Thestylis,  unpitied  is 

thy  pain ! 
Ven,  Her  fortune  not  unlike  to  hers  X  whom  I 

cruel  thou  hast  slain.  , 

•  Ven.]  Omitted  in  tho  4to, 

t  Thestjflit]  The  4to.  "  Thoatia." 

J  Atfr»]The4to.  "his."  1 
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TuKffTTLis  tings,  and  tJu  Shepherds  reply. 
THE  BONO. 

ThesL  Tho  strange  affects  of  my  tormented 
Leart, 
Whom  cruel  love  hath  woeful  prisoner  caught, 
Whom  cruel  hate  hath  into  bondage  brought, 
Whom  wit  no  way  of  safe  escape  hath  taught, 
Enforce  me  say,  in  witness  of  my  smart. 
There  is  no  pain  to  foul  disdain  in  hardy  suits  of 

Shepherds.  There  is  no  pain,  &c.  [love. 

That.  Cruel,  farewell. 

Shepherds.  Cruel,  farewell. 

Thest.   Most  cruel  thou,  of  all  that  nature 

Shepherds.  Most  cruel,  &c.  [fram'd, 

Thest.  To  kill  thy  love  with  thy  disdaiu. 

Shepherds.  To  kill  thy  love  with  thy  disdain. 

Thest,  Cruel  Disdain,  so  live  thou  nam'd, 

Shepherds.  Cruel  Disdain,  &c. 

Thest.  And  let  me  die  of  Iphis'  pain, 

Shepherds.  A  life  too  good  for  thy  disdain. 

TfieMt.  Sith  this  my  stars  to  me  allot. 
And  thou  thy  love  hast  all  forgot. 

Shepherds,  And  thou,  &o.         [Exit  Thestylis. 

The  fftace  o/tfiU  tong  Uindu  Shepherds'  echo  to  her  xtrte. 

Ven,  Now,   shepherds,  bury  Colin*s    corpse, 

perfume  his  hearse  with  flowers. 

And  write  what  justice  Venus  did  amid  these 

woods  of  yours. 

[Tlu  Shepherds  carry  out  Goliii's  kenrte. 

How  now,  how  cheers  my  lovely  boy,  after  this 

dump  of  love  ? 

Par.  Such  dumps,  sweet  lady,  as  bin  these, 

are  deadly  dumps  to  prove. 

Yen.  Cease,  shepherd,  there*  are  other  news, 

after  this  melancholy : 

My  mind  presumes  some  tempest  toward  upon 

the  speech  of  Mercury. 

Enter  Mebcdbt  vitk  VuLCAii's  Cyclops. 

Mer.  Fair  Lady  Venus,  let  me  pardon'd  be. 
That  have  of  long  bin  well-belov'd  of  thee. 
If,  as  my  office  bids,  myself  first  brings 
To  my  sweet  madam  these  unwelcome  tidings. 


•  ihert\  The  4to.  •*  these." 


Ven,  What  news,  what  tidings,  gentle  Mercury, 
In  midst  of  my  delights,  to  trouble  mo  ? 

Mer.  At  Juno's  suit,  Pallas  assisting  her, 
Sith  both  did  join  in  suit,  to  Jupiter, 
Action  is  enter'd  in  the  court  of  heaven  ; 
And  me,  the  swiftest  of  the. planets  seven. 
With  warrant  they  have  thence  despatched  away. 
To  apprehend  and  find  the  man,  they  say, 
That  gave  from  them  that  self-same  ball  of  gold, 
Which,  I  presume,  I  do  in  place  behold ; 
Which  man,  unless  my  marks  be  taken  wide. 
Is  he  that  sits  so  near  thy  gracious  side. 
This  being  so,  it  rests  he  go  from  hence. 
Before  the  gods  to  answer  his  offence. 

Ven.  What  tale  is  this?  doth  Juno  and  her  mate 
Pursue  this  shepherd  with  such  deadly  hate. 
As  what  was  then  our  general  agreement. 
To  stand  unto  they  nill  *  be  now  content  ? 
Let  Juno  jct,t  and  Pallas  play  her  part. 
What  here  I  have,  I  won  it  by  desert ; 
And  heaven  and  earth  shall  both  confounded  be. 
Ere  wrong  in  this  be  done  to  him  or  me. 

Mer.  This  little  fruit,  if  Mercury  can  spell, 
Will  send,  I  fear,  a  world  of  souls  to  hell. 

Ven.  What  mean  these  Cyclops,  Mercury?  is 
Vulcan  wax'd  so  fine. 
To  send  his  chimney-sweepers  forth  to  fetter  any 

,    friend  of  mine  ? — 
Abash  not,  shepherd,  at  the  thing;  myself  thy 

bail  will  be. — 
He  shall  be  present  at  the  court  of  Jove,  I  warrant 

Mer.  Venus,  give  me  your  pledge.  [thee. 

Ven,  My  ceston,  or  my  fan,  or  both  ? 

Mer.  \ldking  her  fan."]  Nay,  this  shall  serve, 

your  word  to  me  as  sure  as  is  your  oath, 

At  Diana's  ^  bower ;  and,  lady,  if  my  wit  or  policy 

May  profit  him,  for  Venus'  sake  let  him  make 

bold  with  Mercury. 

[Exit  with  the  Cyclops. 

Ven,  Sweet  Paris,  whereon  dost  thou  muse  ? 

Par,  Tho  angry  heavens,  for  this  fatal  jar. 

Name  me  the  instrument  of  dire  and  deadly  war. 

ISxeunt, 

*  niU]  i.  o.  will  not. 

t  jet"]  i.  c  strut. 

I  Diana't]  Qy.  "Dian's"? 
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Vk 


1      o 
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SCENA  I. 
Enter  one  of  Diaha's  Nympba,  /Mowed  by  Vuzx?ak. 

Yuh  Why,  nympli,  what  need  ye  run  so  &8t? 

what  though  but  black  I  be  t 
I  have  more  pretty  knacks  to  please  than  cTcr}' 

eye  doth  see ; 
And  though  I  go  not  so  upright,  and  though  I  am 

a  smith, 
To  make  mo  gracious  you  may  have  some  other 

thing  therewith. 

Snier  Bacortts. 

Bac,  Yea,  Vulcan,  will  ye  so  indeed? — Nay, 

turn,  and  tell  him,  trull, 
He  hath  a  mistress  of  his  own  to  take  his  bcllyfull. 
YuU  Why,  sir,   if  Phoebe's    dainty    nymphs 

please  lusty  Vulcan's  tooth, 
Why  may  not  Vulcan  tread  awry  as  well  as  Venus 

dothi 
Nym.  Ye  shall  not  taint  your  troth  for  me  : 

you  wot  it  very  well, 
All  that  be  Dian's  maids  are  vow*d  to  halter  apes*^ 

in  hell. 
Bac.  I'faith,  i'faith,  my  gentle  mops,  but  I  do 

know  a  cast. 
Lead  apes  who  list,  that  we  would  help  t'unhaltcr 

them  as  fast. 
Nym.  Fio,  fie,  your  skill  is  wondrous  great ! 

Iladf  thought  the  God  of  Wine 
Ilad  tended  but  his  tubs  and  grapes,  and  not  ben 

half  so  iiDC. 
Vid.  Qramorcy  for  that  quirk,  my  girl. 
Bac.  That's  one  of  dainty's  frumps.ij: 
Nym.  I  pray,  tir,  take't  with  all  amiss;  our 

cunning  cornea  by  lumps. 
Ftt/.  Sh'ath  capp'd  his  answer  in  the  cue. 
Nym.  How  says  'a,  has  she  so  ? 
As  well  as  she  that  capp'd  your  head  to  keep  you 

warm  below. 
Vul.  Yea,  then  you  will  be  curst  I  see. 
Bac.  Best  let  her  even  alone. 
Nym.  Yea,  gentle  gods,  and  find  some  other 

string  to  harp  upon. 


Bac  Some  other  string  I  agreed,  f&itb,  mi , 
other  pretty  thing ; 
'Twcre  shame  fair  maids  should  idle  be :  ham  vq 
you,  will  ye  sing  % 
Nym,  Soma  rounds  or  meny  roondelsj^it 
sing  no  other  songs ; 
Your  melancholic  notes  not  to  onr  coontiy  miift 
belongs. 
TttZ.  Here  comes  a  crew  will  help  ns  trim. 

Snier  Mebcubt  with  Ou  Qfclops. 

Mer,  Yea,  now  our  task  is  done. 
Bac,  Then,  merry  Mercury,  more  thsn  tine 
this  round  were  well  begpin. 

They  ting  "Hey  down,  down,  down,**  Ae. 

The  eong  done,  the  Nymph  tratefo  a  kom  in,  Yuloas'i  tar, 

and  nau  ovt, 

VtiL  A  harlotry,  I  warrant  her. 
Bac,  A  peevish  elvish  shroe^* 

J\£er.  Havef  seen  as  fSeur  to  come  aa  near,  for  ill 
her  ranging  so. 
But,  Bacchus,  time  well-spent  I  wot^  our  sacred 
I  father  Jove, 

'  With  Phoebus  and  the  God  of  War  are  met  in 

Dian's  grove. 
I       Vul.  Then  we  are  hero  before  them  yet :  bat 
I  stay,  the  earth  doth  swell ; 

God  Neptune,  too,  (this  hap  is  good,)  doth  meet 
,  the  Prince  of  Hell. 


I 


I 


Pluto  ascends  from  bdow  in  ki»  chair,-  Nittuse  enUrt    I 

at  another  tray. 

Plu.  What  jars  are  these,  that  call  the  gods  of 

heaven  and  hell  below  1 
Nep.  It  is  a  work  of  wit  and  toil  to  rule  a  lusty 

shroe. 

Enter  Jcpitzr,  Saturn,  Apoli.o,  Mars,  Juno,  FAUoa 

and  Diana. 

Jup,  Bring  forth  the  man  of  Troy,  that  he  may 
hear 
-Whereof  ho  is  to  be  orraignM  here. 

Nep.  Lo,  where  'a  comes,  prepar  d  to  plead  bis 
case, 
Under  condtict  of  lovely  Venus'  grace ! 


•  ap«x]  Tho4to.  "apples." 

t  Had]  i.  0.  I  had. 

%  frumps]  i.  c.  flouts,  mocking  speeches. 


I 


•  throe]  i.  o.  shrew. 
+  Have]  L  «.  I  have. 
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EtUer  Vbxvs  vfilh  Paris. 
Mer.  I  have  Dot  seen  a  more  allaring  boy. 
ApoL  So  beauty  bight  the  wreck  of  Priam's 
Troy. 

Thegodt  being »a  in  Diana's  hover  :  Diana,  Juno,  Pallas, 
Yenus^  and  Paris,  Aand  on  tida  be/on  them. 

Ven,  ho,  sacred  Jove,  at  Juno's  proud  com- 
plaint. 
As  erst  I  gave  my  pledge  to  Mercury, 
I  bring  the  man  whom  he  did  late  attaint^ 
To  answer  his  iudictment  orderly ; 
And  crave  this  grace  of  this  immortal  senate. 
That  ye  allow  the  man  hia.  advocate. 

Pal,  That  may  not  be  ;  the  laws  of  heaven  deny 
A  man  to  plead  or  answer  by  attorney. 

Ven,  Pallas,  thy  doom  is  all  too  peremptory. 
Apol.  Venus,  that  favour  is  denied  him  flatly  : 
He  is  a  man,  and  therefore  by  our  laws, 
Himself,  without  his  aid,  must  plead  his  cause. 
^   Ven.  Then  'bash  not^  shepherd,  in  so  good  a 

case; 
And  friends  thou  hast,  as  well  as  foes,  in  place. 
Juno.  Why,  Mercury,  why  do  ye  not  indict 

himi 
Ven.  Sotb,  gentle  Juno,  I  pray  you,  do  not  bite 

him. 
Juno.  Kay,  gods,  I  trow^  you  are  like  to  have 
great  silence, 
Unless  this  parrot  be  commanded  henco. 
Jup.  Venus,  forbear,  be  still. — Speak,  Mercury. 
Ven,  If  Juno  jangle,  Venus  will  reply. 
Mer,  Paris,  king  Priam's  son,  thou  art  arraign'd 
of  partiality, 
Of  sentence  partial  and  unjust;  for  that  without 

indifferency, 
Beyond  desert  or  merit  far,  as  thine  accusers  say. 
From  them,  to  Lady  Venus  here,  thou  gav'st  the 

prize  away : 
What  is  thine  answer  ? 

Paris'  oration  to  tJu  Council  of  the  Gods. 

Sacred  and  just,  thou  great  and  dreadful  Jove, 
And  you  thrice-reverend  powers,  whom  love  nor 
May  wrest  awry ;  if  this  to  me  a  man,  [hate 

This  fortune  fatal  be,  that  I  must  plead 
For  safe  excusal  of  my  guiltless  thought, 
The  honour  more  makes  my  mishap  the  less, 
That  I  a  man  must  plead  before  the  gods, 
Gracious  forbearers  of  the  world's  amiss,* 
For  her,  whose  beauty  how  it  hath  entic'd. 
This  heavenly  senate  may  with  me  aver. 

*  amiit]  L  o.  sin. 


But  sith  nor  that  nor  this  may  do  me  boot. 
And  for  myself  myself  must  speaker  be, 
A  mortal  man  amidst  this  heavenly  presence ; 
Let  me  not  shape  a  long  defence  to  them 
That  ben  beholders  of  my  guiltless  thoughts. 
Then  for  the  deed,  that  I  may  not  deny, 
Wherein  consists  the  full  of  mine  offence, 
I  did  upon  command ;  if  then  I  err'd, 
I  did  no  more  than  to  a  man  belonged. 
And  if,  in  verdict  of  their  forms  divine. 
My  dazzled  eye  did  swerve  or  surfeit  more 
On  Venus'  face  than  any  face  of  theirs. 
It  was  no  partial  fjEiult,  but  fault  of  his, 
Belike,  whose  eyesight  not  so  perfect  was 
As  might  discern  the  brightness  of  the  rest. 
And  if  it  were  permitted  unto  men, 
Te  gods,  to  parle  with  your  secret  thoughts, 
There  ben  that  sit  upon  that  sacred  seat, 
That  would  with  Paris  err  in  Venus'  praise. 
But  let  me  cease  to  speak  of  error  here ; 
Sithwhat  mv  hand,  the  organ  of  my  heacty- 
Did  give  with  good  agreement  of  mine  eye, 
My  tongue  is  void  with  process  to  maintain. 

Plu,  A  jolly  shepherd,  wise  and  eloquent 

Par»  First,  then,  arraign'd  of  partiality, 
Paris  replies,  **  Unguilty  of  the  fact  '* ; 
Hii  reason  is,  because  he  knew  no  more 
Fair  Venus'  ceston  than  Dame  Juno's  maco. 
Nor  never  saw  wise  Pallas'  crystal  shield. 
Then,  as  I  look'd,  I  lov'd  and  lik'd  attonce,* 
And  as  it  was  referred  from  them  to  me. 
To  give  the  prize  to  her  whose  beauty  best 
My  fancy  did  commend,  so  did  I  praise 
And  judge  as  might  my  dazzled  eye  discern. 

Nep.  A  piece  of  art,  that  cunningly,  perdy,t 
Refers  the  blame  to  weakness  of  his  eye. 

Par.  Now,  for  I  must  add  reason  for  my  deed, 

Why  Venus  rather  pleas'd  me  of  the  three ; 

First,  in  the  entrails  of  my  mortal  ears^I 

'~*  aUoitee]  For  "stonce.*  ' 

+  perdp]  Here  the  4to.  has  the  more  unusual  form 
"pardie  " :  but  see  note  *,  p.  353,  fint.  coL,  and  note  1, 
p.  861,  first  coL 

X  in  tJu  entrails  of  my  mortal  eart]  In  a  note  on  The 
Fir/t  Part  of  Henry  tv,  act  i.  sc.  1.,  Skait*ptaref  vol.  iii. 
321,  ed.  1858,  Mr.  Collier  remarks ;  *'In  Poele's  'Arraign- 
ment of  Paris, '  A.  iv.  sc.  4,  entraile  is  unquestionably 
misprinted  for  '  entranoe,'  where  Paris  talks  of  *  the  en- 
traUt  of  my  mortal  ears,'  instead  of  *  the  entrance  of  xaj 
mortal  ears.'  The  ReT.  editor  has  failed  to  detect  this 
blunder :  see  Dyco's  Peele's  Works,  L  53."  To  which  I 
IiaTO  already  thus  replied  in  another  work  {Slricturet  on 
Mr.  OMier^s  new  ed.  of  SKakapeare,  1858,  p.  107);  "  So  for 
from  assenting  to  Mr.  Collier's  didum,  that  in  this  pas- 
sage '  entrails*  (spelt  in  the  4to.  '  intraples ')  is  a  misprint, 
I  believe  it  to  be  the  poet's  own  word ;  and,  moreover,  I 
am  sure  that  'the  entranoe  of  my  mortal  ears'  would 
not  convey  the  sense  whioh  Peele  intended.   .   .  .   Our 
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ACT  IT. 


r 


The  question  standing  upon  beauty's  blase, 
The  name  of  her  that  hight*  the  Queen  of  Lore, 
Methought  f,  in  beauty  should  not  be  ezccU'd. 
Had  it  been  destined  to  majesty, 
(Yet  will  I  not  rob  Venus  of  her  grace,) 
Then  stately  Juno  might  have  borne  the  ball 
Had  it  to  wisdom  been  intituldd, 
My  human  wit  had  given  it  Pallas  then. 
But  sith  unto  the  fairest  of  the  three 
That  power,  that  threw  it  for  my  farther  ill. 
Did  dedicate  this  ball ;  and  safest  durst 
My  shepherd's  skill  adventure,  as  I  thought, 
To  judge  of  form  and  beauty  rather  than 
Of  Juno's  state  or  Pallas'  worthiness. 
That  leam'd  to  ken  the  fairest  of  the  flock, 
And  praised  beauty  bat  by  natiu^^'s  aim  ; 
Behold,  to  Venus  Paris  gave  this  fruit, 
A  daysman:!:  chosen  there  by  full  consent, 
And  heavenly  powers  should  not  repent  th^r 
Where  it  is  said,  beyond  desert  of  hers      [deeds. 
I  honoured  Venus  with  this  goldeu  prize, 
Ye  gods,  alas,  what  can  a  mortal  man 
Bb^ceru  betwixt  the  sacred  gifts  of  heaven  ? 
Or,  if  I  may  with  reverence  reason  thus ; 
Suppose  I  gave,  and  judg'd  corruptly  then, 
For  hope  of  that  that  best  did  please  my  thought, 
This  apple  not  for  beauty's  praise  alone ; 
I  might  offend,  sith  I  was  pardou^d,§ 
And  tempted  more  than  ever  craaturo  was 
With  wealth,  with  beauty,  and  with  chivalry, 
And  so  preferr'd  beauty  before  them  all, 
The  thiug  that  hath  enchanted  heaven  itself. 
And  for  the  oue,  contentment  is  my  wealth  ; 
A  shell  of  salt  will  serve  a  shepherd  swaiu, 
A  slender  banquet  in  a  homely  scrip, 
And  water  running  from  the  silver  spring. 
For  arms,  they  dread  no  foes  that  sit  «o  low ; 
A  thorn  can  keep  the  wind  from  off  my  back, 
A  sheep-cote  thatch'd  a  shepherd's  palace  hight. 
Of  tragic  Muses  shepherds  conll  no  skill ; 
Enough  is  them,  if  Cupid  ben  displeas'd. 
To  fifing  his  praise  on  slender  oaten  i)ipe. 
And  thus,  thrice-reverend,  have  I  told  my  tale. 
And  crave  the  torment  of  my  guiltless  soul 
To  be  meastir^d  by  my  faultless  thought. 
If  warlike  Pallas  or  the  Queen  of  Heaven 
Sue  to  reverse  my  sentence  by  appeal, 


early  authors  sometimes  6mi)loy  the  wonl  'entrallM' 
where  modern  writers  would  lianlly  think  of  using  it :  ■ 
80  in  TUu«  Amfmnicaj',  act  ii.  sc.  4,  «re  have  'tlio  ra^fgcd  i 
entrails  of  this  pit.' "  •  liiykt]  i.  o.  called. 

t  Methought j  Die  4to.  "  My  thought." 

X  daysman]  i.  e.  umpire. 

§  pardonid]  Is  this  a  misprint?  and,  if  so,  for  what? 

II  con]  i.  c.  know,— have.  j 


Be  it  as  please  your  majesties  divine ; 
The  wrong,  the  hurt,  not  mine,  if  any  be. 
But  hers  whose  beauty  claim'd  the  prise  of  me. 

Paris  having  ended,  JciPimt  apeaka, 

Jup.  Venus,  withdraw  your  shepherd  for  i 
space, 
Till  he  again  be  call'd  for  into  place. 

iExeunt  Vkstos  and  Pabb. 
Juno,  what  will  ye  after  this  reply. 
But  doom  with  sentence  of  indifferency  ) 
And  if  you  will  but  justice  in  the  canae^ 
The  man  must  quited*  be  by  heaven's  laws. 

Juno.  Tea,  gentle  Jove,  when  Juno's  suits  sze 
mov'd. 
Then  heaven  may  see  how  well  she  is  belov'd. 

ApoL  But,  madam,  fits  it  majesty  divine 
In  any  sort  from  justice  to  decline  I 

Pal,  Whether  the  man  bo  guilty,  yea  or  no^ 
That  doth  not  hinder  our  appeal,  I  trow. 

Juno.  Phosbus,  I  wot,  amid  this  heavenly  crew, 
There  be  that  have  to  say  as  well  as  you.  i 

ApoL  And,  Juno,  I  with  them,  and  they  with  me. 
In  law  and  right  must  needfully  agree.  j 

Pal.  I  grant  ye  may  agree,  but  be  eontent 
To  doubt  upon  regard  of  your  agreement. 

Plu.  And  if  ye  mark'd,  the  man  in  his  defence 
Said  thereof  as  'a  might  with  reverence  ' 

Vul.  And  did  ye  very  well,  I  promise  ye. 

Juivt.  No  doubt,  sir,  you  could  note  it  cun- 
ningly. 

Sat.  Well,  Juno,  if  ye  will  appeal,  ye  may. 
But  first  despatch  the  shepherd  hence  away. 

Mars.  Then  Vulcan's  dame  is  like  to  have  the 
wrong. 

Juno.  And  that  in  passion  doth  to  Mars  belong. 

Jup.  Call  Venus  and  the  shepherd  in  again. 

Jiac.  And  rid  the  man  that  he  may  know  his 
pain.  I 

ApoL  His  pain,  his  pain,  his  never-dying  pain,    ' 
A  cause  to  make  a  many  more  complain. 

Mercury  brings  in  Vekus  and  Paris. 

Jup.  Shepherd,    thou  hast    ben    heard  with  , 
equity  and  law, 
.\nd  for  thy  stars  do  thee  to  other  calling  diav,    ' 
We  here  dismisfs  thee  h  once,  by  order  of  our  senate :  , 
Cio  take  thy  way  to  Troy,  and  there  abide  thy  fete. 
Yen.  Sweet  shepherd,  with  such  luck  in  love, 
while  thou  dost  live,  ! 

As  may  tho  Queen  of  Love  to  any  lover  give. 


•  qi'.itcd]  i.  e.  ucquittod. 
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Par.  My  luck  ib  loss,  howe'er  mj  lovo  do  speed : 
I  fear  me  Paris  shall  but  rue  his  deed.         [Exit. 

ApoL  From  Ida  woods  now  wends  the  shep- 
herd's boy, 
That  in  his  bosom  carries  fire  to  Troy. 

Jup.  Venus,  these  ladies  do  appeal^,  you  see, 
And  that  they  may  appeal  the  gods  agree : 
It  restoth,  then,  that  you  be  well  <Sntent 
To  stand  in  this  unto  our  final  judgment ; 
And  if  King  Priam's  son  did  well  in  thisi. 
The  law  of  heaven  will  not  lead  amiss. 

Ven.  But,  sacred  Jupiter,  might  thy  daughter 

choose, 

She  might  with  reason  this  appeal  refuse : 

Yet,  if  they  be  unmovM  in  their  shames, 

Be  it  a  stain  and  blemish  to  their  names ; 

A  deed,  too,  far  unworthy  of  the  place. 

Unworthy  Pallas*  lance  or  Juno's  mace : 

And  if  to  beauty  it  bequeath5d  be, 

I  doubt  not  but  it  Tvill  return  to  me. 

[Lays  dovn  Ou  ball. 

Pal.  Venus,  there  is  no  more  ado  than  so. 
It  resteth  where  the  gods  do  it  bestow. 

Nep.  But,  ladies,  under  favour  of  your  rage, 
Howe'er  it  be,  you  play  upon  the  vantage. 
Jup,  Then,  dames,  that  we  more  freely  may 
debate. 
And  hear  th'  indifierent  sentence  of  this  senate, 
Withdraw  you  from  this  presence  for  a  space, 
Till  we  have  throughly  questiou'd  of  the  case : 
Dian  shall  be  your  guide ;  nor  shall  you  need 
Yourselves  t'  inquire  how  things  do  here  succeed ; 
We  will,  as  we  resolve,  give  yon  to  know, 
By  general  doom  how  everything  doth  go. 
Dia.  Thy  will,  my  wish. — Fair  ladies,  will  ye 

wend? 
Juno.  Beshrew  her  whom  this  sentence  doth 

oiTend. 
Yen.  Now,  Jove,  be  just ;  and,  gods,  you  that 
be  Venus'  friends. 
If  you  have  ever  done  her  wrong,  then  may  you 
make  amends. 

[EjmuU  DiAKA,  JuKO,  Fallab,  and  Vexus. 
Jup.  Venus  is  fair,  Pallas  and  Juno  too. 
Vul.  But  tell  me  now  without  some  more  ado, 
Who  is  the  fairest  she,  and  do  not  flatter. 

Plu.  Vulcan, 
Upon  comparison  hongs  all  the  matter : 
That  done,  the  quarrel  and  the  strife  were  ended. 
Man.  Because  'tis  known,  the  quarrel  is  pre- 
tended. 
VuU  Mars,  you  have  reason  for  your  speech, 
perdy  ; 
My  dame,  I  trow,  is  fairest  in  your  eye. 


I 


Man.  Or,  Vulcan,  I  should  do  her  double 
wrong. 

Sat.  About  a  toy  we  tarry  here  too*  long. 
Give  it  by  voices,  voices  give  the  odds ; 
A  trifle  so  to  trouble  all  the  gods ! 

Nep.  Believo  me,  Saturn,  be  it  so  for  me. 

Bac.  For  me. 

Pla.  For  me. 

Man.  For  me,  if  Jove  agree. 

Mer.  And,  gentle  gods,  I  am  indifierent ; 
But  then  I  know  who*s  likely  to  be  shent.t 

Apol.  Thrioe-reverend   gods,  and    thou,  im- 
mortal Jove, 
If  Phoebus  may,  as  him  doth  much  behove. 
Be  licensed,  according  to  our  laws. 
To  speak  uprightly  in  this  doubted  cause, 
(Sith  women's  wits  work  men's  imceasing  woes,) 
To  make  them  friends,  that  now  bin  friendless 

foes, 
And  peace  to  keep  with  them,  with  us,  and  all, 
That  make  their  title  to  this  golden  ball ; 
(Nor  think,  ye  gods,  my  speech  doth  derogate 
From  sacred  power  of  this  immortal  senate ;) 
Refer  this  sentence  where  it  doth  belong  : 
In  this,  say  I,  faur  Phoebe  hath  the  wrong ; 
Not  that  I  mean  her  beauty  bears  the  prize, 
But  that  the  holy  law  of  heaven  denies 
One  god  to  meddle  in  another's  power; 
And  this  befel  so  near  Diana's  bower. 
As  for  th'appeasing  this  unpleasant  grudge. 
In  my  conceit,  she  hight  the  fittest  judge. 
If  Jove  control  not  Pluto's  hell  with  charms, 
If    Mars    have   sovereign    power    to    manage 

arms. 
If  Bacchus  bear  no  rule  in  Neptune's  It  sea. 
Nor  Vulcan's  fire  doth  Saturn's  scythe  obey, 
Suppress  not,  then,  'gainst  law  and  equity, 
Diana's  power  in  her  own  territory, 
Whose  regiment,  §  amid  her  sacred  bowers. 
As  proper  hight  as  any  rule  of  yours. 
Well  may  we  so  wipe  all  the  speech  away, 
That  Pallas,  Juno,  Venus,  hath  to  say, 
And  answer  that,  by  justice  of  our  laws 
We  were  not  sufler'd  to  conclude  the  cause. 
And  this  to  me  most  egal||  doom  appears, 
A  woman  to  bo  judge  among  her  feres.^! 

Mer.  Apollo  hath  found  out  the  only  mean 
To  rid  the  blame  from  us  and  trouble  clean. 


"80." 


•  too]  Tlie  4to. 

t  thent]  "  Shontv  ron/^utu,  dedecoratUM.*'    Coles's  Diet. 

X  Neptune'*]  The  4to.  "  Neptune." 

§  regiment]  L  e.  sway. 

n  egtW]  i.  e.  equal,  juat. 

^  /erti]  i.  e.  companions,~oquaUi. 
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ACT  T. 


VuL  We  are  beholding  •  to  his  sacred  wit. 
Jup.  I  can  commend  and  well  allow  of  it ; 
And  so  derive  the  matter  from  us  all, 
That  Dian  have  the  giving  of  the  ball. 

Vul.  So  Jovo  may  clcarlj  excuse  him  in  the 
case, 
Where  Juno  else  would  chide  and  brawl  apace. 

[Tliey  all  rUe. 


Mer.  And  now  it  were  some  emmiDg  to  dinm 

To  whom  Diana  will  this  prize  reaigii. 

Vul.  Sufficeth  me,  it  shall  be  none  of  mine. 

Bac  Vulcan,  though  thou  be  black,  thoa'it 

nothing  fine. 

Vul.  Qo  bathe  thee,  Bacchus^  in  a  tab  of  wint; 

The  ball's  as  likely  to  be  mine  as  thine. 

[Exemd, 


ACT    V. 


SCENA  L 


Enter  Diaka,  Juso,  Palla5^  and  Vkkus. 

IHa.  Lo,ladic8,t  far  beyond  my  hope  and  will, 
you  see, 
This  thankless  office  is  imposed  to  me ; 
Wherein  if  you  will  rest  as  well  content. 
As  Dian  will  bo  judge  indifferent, 
My  egal  doom  shall  none  of  you  offend, 
And  of  this  quarrel  make  a  final  end  : 
And  therefore,  whether  you  be  lief  or:J:  loath. 
Confirm  your  promise  with  some  sacred  oath. 

PaL  Phcobc,  chief  mistress  of  this  sylvan  chacc, 
Whom  gods  liave  chosen  to  conclude  the  case 
That  yet  in  balance  undecided  lies, 
Touching  bestowing  of  this  golden  prize, 
I  give  my  promise  and  mine  oath  withal, 
By  Styx,  by  heaven's  power  imperial, 
By  all  that  longs  to  Pallas'  deity, 
llcr  shield,  her  lance,  ensigns  of  chivalry, 
ller  sacred  wrcatli  of  olive  and  of  bay, 
Iler  crested  helm,  and  else  what  Pallas  may, 
That  whcresoe'er  this  ball  of  purest  gold. 
That  chaste  Diana  here  in  hand  doth  hold, 
Un partially  her  wisdom  shall  bestow. 
Without  mislike  or  quarrel  any  mo,§ 
Pallas  shall  rest  content  and  satisfied. 
And  say  the  best  desert  doth  there  abide. 

Juno.  And  hero  I  promise  and  protest  withal. 
By  Styx,  by  heaven's  power  imperial. 
By  all  that  'longs  to  Juno's  deity, 
Her  crown,  her  mace,  ensigns  of  mnjcsty, 
Her  spotless  marriage-rites,  her  league  divine, 
And  by  that  holy  name  of  Proserpine, 
That  whcresoe'er  this  ball  of  purest  gold. 
That  chaste  Diana  here  in  hand  doth  hold, 


•  bilioldinii]  EquivsUciii  to  bdtoUlen. 

t  ladiffi]  Perhaps  an  iuscrtion  of  the  trauscribcr. 

{  or]  Tho4to.  "of.'* 

S  mo]  L  e.  more. 


Unpartially  her  wisdom  shall  bestow. 
Without  mislike  <5r  quarrel  any  mo, 
Juno  shall  rest  content  and  satisfied. 
And  say  the  best  desert  doth  there  abide. 
Fen.    And,  lovely  Phoebe,   for  I    know  thj 
doom 
Will  be  no  pther  than  shall  thee  become. 
Behold,  I  take  thy  dainty  hand  to  kiss. 
And  with  my  solemn  oath  confirm  my  promise. 
By  Styx,  by  Jove's  immortal  empery. 
By  Cupid's  bow,  by  Venus'  myrtle-tree, 
By  Vulcan's  gift,  my  ceston  and  my  £ui. 
By  this  red  rose,  whose  colour  first  began 
When  erst  my  wanton  boy  (the  more  his  blame) 
Did  draw  his  bow  awry  and  hurt  his  dame^ 
By  all  the  honour  and  the  sacrifice 
That  from  Cithjcron*  and  from  Paphos  rise, 
That  wheresoe'er  this  ball  of  purest  gold. 
That  chaste  Diana  here  in  hand  doth  hold, 
Unpartially  her  wisdom  shall  bestow. 
Without  mislike  or  quarrel  any  mo, 
Venus  shall  rest  content  and  satisfied. 
And  say  the  best  desert  doth  there  abide. 

DuNA,  havwg  taken  thtir  oaOtS^  tpeak*. 
Diana  dacribu  tU  yymph  Eliza,  ajtffure  of  the  Qoaen. 

Did,  It  is  enough,  and,  goddesses,  attend. 
There  wonsf  within  these  pleasant  shady  woodj, 
Where  neither  storm  nor  sun's  distemperature 


I 


•  CitJiaron]  Peclo  should  have  written  Cyfhrra,  not 
Cilharon;  but  greater  iH)ots  have  &Jleu  into  tho  sune   ' 
error :  so  Chaucer ; 

**  For  sothly  all  the  mount  of  Citheron, 
Thcr  Venus  hath  hire  principal  dw«llinjf.**  i 

The  Kntghta  Tale,  od.  Tyrwhitt,  r.  1911 
:>ud  Spenser;  ' 

I       "  She  [i,  e.  Venus]  brought  her  to  her  Joyous  Paradizc:    i 

Whether  in  Paphos  or  Cgthtron  hilL**  i 

The  Faerie  Quccnc,  B.  3.  c.  6.  st  23,      j 

t  icons]  L  e.  dwells. 
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Haye  power  to  hurt  by  cruel  heat  or  cold, 
Under  the  climate  of  the  milder  heaven ; 
Where  seldom  lights  Jove's  angry  thunderbolti 
For  favour  of  that  sovereign  earthly  peer ; 
Where  whistling  winds  make  muaio  'mong  the 

trees, — 
Far  from  disturbance  of  our  country  gods, 
Amids  the  cypress-springs  *,  a  gracious  nymph, 
That  honours  t  Dian  for  her  chastity, 
And  likes  the  labours  well  of  Phoebe's  groves ; 
The  place  Elyzium  hight,  and  of  the  place 
Her  name  that  governs  there  Eliza  is  ; 
A  kingdom  that  may  well  compare  with  mine. 
An  ancient  scat  of  kings,  a  second  Troy, 
Y-compass'd  roimd  with  a  commodious  sea : 
Her  people  are  y-olepdd  X  Angeli, 
Or,  if  I  miss,  a  letter  is  the  most : 
She  giveth  laws  of  justice  and  of  peace ; 
And  on  her  head,  as  fits  her  fortune  best, 
She  wears  a  wreath  of  laurel,  gold,  and  palm ; 
Her  robes  of  purple  and  of  scarlet  dye ; 
Her  veil  of  white,  as  best  befits  a  maid : 
Her  ancestors  live  in  the  House  of  Fame : 
She  giveth  arms  of  happy  victory, 
And  flowers  to  deck  her  lions  crown'd  with  gold. 
This  peerless  nymph,  whom  heaven  and  earth 
This  paragon,  this  only,  this  is  she,  [belove, 

In  whom  do  meet  so  many  gifts  in  one, 
On  whom  our  coimtry  gods  so  often  gaze, 
In  honour  of  whose  name  the  Muses  sing ; 
In  state  Queen  Juno's  peer,  for  power  in  arms 
And  virtues  of  the  mind  Biinerva's  mate. 
As  fair  and  lovely  as  the  Queen  of  Love, 
As  chaste  as  Bian  in  her  chaste  desires : 
The  same  is  she,  if  Phoebe  do  no  wrong. 
To  whom  this  ball  in  merit  doth  belong. 

PcU^  If  this  be  she  whom  some  Zabeta  call. 
To  whom  thy  wisdom  well  bequeaths  the  ball, 
I  can  remember,  at  her  day  of  birth, 
How  Flora  with  her  flowers  strew'd  the  earth. 
How  every  power  with  heavenly  majesty 
In  person  honour'd  that  solemnity. 

Jujio,  The  lovely  Qraces  were  not  far  away. 
They  threw  their  balm  for  triumph  of  the  day. 

Vcn.  The  Fates  against  their  kind§  began  a 
cheerful  song, 
And  vow'd  her  life  with  favour  to  prolong. 
Then  first  gan  Cupid's  eyesight  wezen  dim ; 
Belike  Eliza's  beauty  blinded  him. 


•  n/i»rt*»-»pringt]  i.e.  C3n>roas- woods. 
t  fionoitrt]  The4to.  "honour." 
I  ycUpid]  i.  c.  called. 

S  againU  their  iMd]  Qy.  "'gainst  kind*' f— kind,   i.e. 
nature. 


To  this  fair  nymph,  not  earthly,  but  divine. 
Contents  it  me  my  honour  to  resign. 

Pal  To  this  fair  queen,  so  beautiful  and  wise, 
Pallas  bequeaths  her  title  in  the  prize. 

Jtmo.   To  her  whom  Juno's  looks  so  well 
become, 
The  Queen  of  Heaven  yields  at  Phoabe's*  doom ; 
And  glad  I  am  Diana  found  the  art. 
Without  ofifence  so  well  to  please  desert. 

Bio,  Then  mark  my  tale.  The  lusual  time  is  nigh. 
When  wont  the  Dames  of  Life  and  Destiny, 
In  robes  of  cheerful  colours,  to  repau: 
To  this  renowndd  queen  so  wise  and  fair. 
With  pleasant  songs  this  peerless  nymph  to  greet ; 
Clothe  lays  down  her  distafif  at  her  feet. 
And  Lachesis  doth  pull  the  thread  at  length. 
The  third  with  favour  gives  it  stuff  and  strength. 
And  for  contrdiy  kind  affords  her  leave. 
As  her  best  likes,  her  web  of  life  to  weave. 
This  time  wo  will  attend,  and  in  mean  while  f 
With  some  sweet  song  the  tediousness  beguile. 

The  Mutie  sounds^  and  the  Nymphs  inthin  ting  or  io{fa 
i0ith  voices  cund  intirumenti  avihiU.  Then  enter  Clo- 
THO,  Lacbuis,  and  Atbofoo^  iinging  a*/olUnc»:  the 
date  t  being  in  place. 

THE  80N0. 

Clo.  HumancB  vita  Jilum  sic  volvere  ParccB. 
Lack,  IfwnawB  vUce  filum  tic  tendere  Parcce. 
Atro,  IIumancB  vitas  Jilum  tic  tcindere  Parcct, 
do.  Clotho  cdum  bajuiaL 
Lack.  Lachens  trahit, 

Atro.  A  tropes  oceai. 

Tb£S  simul.    Vive  diu  fdix  votit  hominumque 

d^umque, 
Corpore,  tnente,  libro,  doetiuima,  Candida,  casta. 
[  They  lay  down  their praperiia%  at  the  Queen's 
feet. 

Clo.  Clotho  colum  pedibus. 

Loch.  Lachens  tibi  pendula  JUa, 

Atro.  Et  faiale  tuis  manilbus  ferrum  Alropos 

offert. 
Trbs  bimul.  Vive  diu  fdix,  dtc 

The  eong  bei$ig  ended,  Clotho  speaks  to  the  Queen. 

Clo.  Gracious  and  wise,  fair  Queen  of  rare 
renown. 
Whom  heaven  and  earth  belove,  amid  thy  train, 


•  PhatK^s]  Tho4to.  "Phoabu*.'* 

t  in  mean  while]  The  4to.  "  in  the  meane  vhUe.'* 

t  the  ftate]  i.  e.  the  royal  chair  with  a  canopy:  it  some- 
timos  ngnitiee  the  raised  platform  on  which  the  chair 
was  placed,  and  sometimoa  the  canopy. 

§  propertiet]  L  e.  the  articles  required  for  the  scene,— 
viz.  the  dlstafr,  itc, 
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Noble  and  loyely  peers,  to  honour  thee. 
And  do  thee  fjiYOur  more  than  may  belong 
By  nature's  law  to  any  earthly  wight. 
Behold  continuance  of  our  yearly  due ; 
Th'unpartial  Dames  of  Destiny  we  meet, 
As  have  the  gods  and  we  agreed  in  one, 
In  reverence  of  EUiza's  noble  name ; 
And  humbly,  lo,  her  distaff  Clotho  yields ! 

Lack.  Her  spindle  Lachesis,  and  her  fatal  reel, 
Lays  down  in  reverence  at  Eliza's  feet. 
Ta  tamen  *  in  tcrru  wiam  tria  numina  Divam 
InvUa  ttatuvmt  naturcB  Itge  sororet, 
£l  iibi  non  aliis  didicerunt  parcere  Parcas, 

Airo,  Dame  Atropos,  according  as  her  fere8,t 
To  thee,  fair  Queen,  resigns  her  fatal  knife : 
Live  long  the  noble  phodnix  of  our  age. 
Our  fair  Eliza,  our  Zabeta  fair  ! 

JHa,  And,  lo,  beside  this  rare  solemnity. 
And  sacrifice  these  dames  are  wont  to  do, 

*  Te  tamm^  Ac]  Arc  not  thotie  Latin  lines  miiplaced  ? 
t  fere*}  i.  e.  companions,— sisters. 


A  &vour,  fitr  indeed  oontHLry  kind. 
Bequeathed  is  unto  thy  worthiness, — 
This  prize  from  heaven  and  heavenly  goddeais! 
[DtUttTs  the  baa  qfgold  to  HU  Queenli  «m 
handi. 
Accept  it,  then,  thy  due  by  Dian's  doom. 
Praise  of  the  wisdom,  beauty,  and  the  state. 
That  best  becomes  thy  peerless  excellenqr. 

Ven,  So,  fair  Eliza,  Venus  doth  resign 
The  honour  of  this  honour  to  be  thine. 

Juno,  So  is  the  Queen  of  Heaven  content  lik»> 
wise 
To  yield  to  thee  her  title  in  the  prise. 

PaL  So  Pallas  yields  the  praise  hereof  to  thee^ 
For  wisdom,  princely  state,  and  peerless  beantj. 

Kfilogus. 

Omnbb  BiicuL.  Vive  diu  fdix  votii  hommmnqM 

dcumque,  j 

Corpore,  mentCt  libro,  doctistima,  Candida,  eaaU.    | 

\SxtiMMi  Oaaa.  ' 
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37U  FamouB  ChronieU  ofkiBQ  Edward  the  fird^  girr/imed  Edward  I/mgtka'nka,  wUh  hU  rdumtfm'm  tkt  Aafy  iBtL 
AUo  the  l'\f€  of  Utvdlm  rebtll  in  Wala.  La»tly,  the  tinting  qf  Qiuene  Elinor,  who  iunck  at  Charn^fcrot$e,  €tMd  rour  ogaiu 
at  Potters-hithf  now  named  QueenehUh.  London  Printed  by  Abdt  J^et,  and  are  to  be  aoide  by  WUliam  Bmrhy,  at  kit  tktp 
in  Gratiotu  ttrteie,    1593.    4to. 

Another  edition  appeared.  Imprinted  at  London  by  W.  White  dwiXLing  in  Cott'Lant.    15S0.    4to. 

Several  of  the  events  in  this  drama  (perhaps  the  most  inoorrectly  printed  of  all  our  old  plajs)  an  takm  from 
Holinahed,  biit  introduced  without  any  regard  to  their  chronological  order.    I  ■ubjoin  tho  ballad  ailreadj 
tionad  in  my  AccowU  of  Pcde  and  hit  wrUingt. 

Edward  the  Firtt  has  been  reprinted  in  Dodslcy's  Old  Playt,  vol.  xi.,  last  cd. 


A   WARNING-PIECE  TO  ENGLAND  AGAINST  PRIDE  AND 

WICKEDNESS : 

Being  the  fall  of  Qaeen  Eleanor,  wife  to  Edward  the  First,  King  of  Enghind ;  who,  for  her  pride,  by 
God*B  judgments,  sank  into  the  ground  at  Charing-Croes,  and  rose  at  Quoenhithe. 


WnE5  Edward  was  in  England  king, 

The  first  of  all  that  name, 
Proud  EUinor  he  made  his  queen, 

A  stately  Spanish  dame ; 
Whose  wicked  life,  and  sinful  pride, 

Thro*  England  did  excel : 
To  dainty  dames  and  gallant  maids 

This  queen  was  known  full  well. 

She  was  the  first  that  did  invent 

In  coaches  brave  to  ride ; 
She  was  the  first  that  brought  this  land 

To  deadly  sin  of  pride. 
No  English  taylor  here  could  serve 

To  make  her  rich  attire ; 
But  sent  for  taylors  into  Spain, 

To  feed  her  vain  desire  : 

They  brought  in  fashions  strange  and  new. 

With  golden  garments  bright ; 
The  farthingale,  and  mighty  ruff. 

With  gowns  of  rich  delight : 
The  London  dames  in  Spanish  pride 

Did  flourish  every  where  ; 
Oar  English  men,  like  women  then. 

Did  wear  long  locks  of  hair. 

Both  man  and  child,  both  maid  and  wife, 

Were  drown'd  in  pride  of  Spain, 
And  thought  the  Spanish  taylors  then 

Our  English  men  did  stain  : 
Whereat  the  queen  did  much  despight, 

To  see  our  English  men 
In  vestures  clad  as  brave  to  see 

As  any  Spaniard  then. 


She  crav*d  the  king,  that  every  man 

That  wore  long  locks  of  hair, 
Might  then  be  cut  and  poUdd  all. 

Or  shavdd  very  near. 
Whereat  the  king  did  seem  content. 

And  soon  thereto  agreed  ; 
And  first  commanded,  that  his  own 

Should  then  be  cut  with  speed ; 

And  after  that.,  to  please  his  queen, 

FrochiimM  thro*  the  land, 
That  eVry  man  that  wore  long  hair. 

Should  poll  him  out  of  hand. 
But  yet  this  Spaniard,  not  content, 

To  women  bore  a  spite. 
And  then  requested  of  the  king 

Against  all  law  and  right. 

That  ev*iy  womankind  should  have 

Their  right  breast  cut  away. 
And  then  with  burning  irons  sear'd, 

The  blood  to  stanch  and  stay. 
King  Edward  then,  perceiving  well 

Her  spite  to  womankind. 
Devised  soon  by  policy 

To  turn  her  bloody  mind : 

He  sent  for  burning  irons  straighty 

All  sparkling  hot  to  see ; 
And  said,  "0  queen,  come  on  thy  way ; 

**  I  will  begin  with  thee." 
Which  words  did  much  displease  the  qncen^ 

That  penande  to  begin ; 
But  ask'd  him  pardon  on  her  knees ; 

Who  gave  her  grace  therein. 
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Bat  aftervrardfl  she  cbancM  to  pass 

Along  brave  London  streets, 
Whereas  the  mayor  of  London's  wife 

In  stately  sort  she  meets ; 
With  music,  mirth,  and  melody, 

Unto  the  chnrch  they  went, 
To  give  Qod  thanks,  that  to  th*  lord  mayor 

A  noble  son  had  sent. 

It  grievM  much  this  spitefol  queen 

To  see  that  any  one 
Should  so  exceed  in  mirth  and  joy, 

Except  heiself  alone : 
For  which  she  after  did  devise 

Within  her  bloody  mind. 
And  practised  still  more  secretly 

To  kUl  this  lady  kind. 

Unto  the  mayor  of  London  then 

She  sent  her  letters  straight. 
To  send  his  lady  to  the  court, 

Upon  her  grace  to  wait. 
But  when  the  London  lady  came 

Before  proud  El'nor's  face. 
She  stript  her  of  her  rich  array, 

And  kept  her  vile  and  base. 

She  sent  her  into  Wales  with  speed, 

And  kept  her  secret  there  ; 
And  us'd  her  still  more  cruelly 

Than  e?er  man  did  hear  : 
She  made  her  wash,  she  made  her  starch, 

She  made  her  drudge  alway  ; 
She  made  her  nurse  up  children  small, 

And  labour  night  and  day. 

But  this  contented  not  the  queen. 

But  shew'd  her  most  despite  ; 
She  bound  this  lady  to  a  post, 

At  twelve  a  clock  at  night ; 
And  as,  poor  lady,  she  stood  bound. 

The  queen  (in  angry  mood) 
Did  set  two  snakes  unto  her  breast, 

That  suck'd  away  her  blood. 

Thus  died  the  mayor  of  London's  wife, 

Most  grievous  for  to  hear ; 
Which  made  the  Spaniard  grow  more  proud. 

As  after  shall  appear. 
The  wheat  that  daily  made  her  bread 

Was  bolted  twenty  times ; 
The  food  that  fed  this  stately  dame 

Was  boil'd  in  costly  winea 


The  water  that  did  spring  from  gromid 

She  would  not  toach  at  all ; 
But  wash'd  her  hands  with  the  dew  of  heaVi, 

That  on  sweet  roses  &11. 
She  bath'd  her  body  many  a  time 

In  fountuns  fiU'd  with  milk  ; 
And  ey'ry  day  did  change  attire. 

In  costly  Median  silk. 

But  coming  then  to  London  back. 

Within  her  coach  of  gold, 
A  tempest  strange  within  the  skies 

This  queen  did  there  behold  : 
Out  of  which  storm  she  could  not  gOj 

But  there  remained  a  space  ; 
For  horses  could  not  stir  the  coach 

A  foot  out  of  the  place : ' 

A  judgment  lately  sent  from  heaven. 

For  shedding  guiltless  blood. 
Upon  this  ffluful  queen  that  slew 

The  London  lady  good. 
King  Edward  then,  as  wisdom  wiird, 

Accus'd  her  of  that  deed ; 
But  she  denied,  and  wish'd  thai  Gk>d 

Would  send  his  wrath  with  speed  ; 

If  that  upon  so  vile  a  thing 

Her  heart  did  ever  think, 
She  wish'd  the  ground  might  open  wide. 

And  therein  she  might  sink  1 
With  that  at  Charing-cross  she  sunk 

Into  the  ground  ali^e  ; 
And  after  rose  with  life  again, 

In  London,  at  Queenhithe. 

When,  after  that,  she  languish'd  sore 

Full  twenty  days  in  pain, 
At  last  confess'd  the  lady's  blood 

Her  guilty  hand  had  slain  ; 
And  likewise  how  that  by  a  friar 

She  had  a  base-bom  child, 
Whose  sinful  lusts  and  wickedness 

Her  marriage-bed  defil'd. 

Thus  have  you  heard  tbe  fall  of  pride, 

A  just  reward  of  sin ; 
For  those  who  will  forswear  themselves 

God's  vengeance  daily  win. 
Beware  of  pride,  ye  courtly  dames, 

Both  wives  and  maidens  all ; 
Boar  this  imprinted  on  your  mind, 

That  pride  must  have  a  fall. 
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THE  FAMOUS  CHRONICLE  HISTORY  OF 


KING    EDWARD    THE    FIRST,  Etc. 


Snter  the  QvT.ES-^()mKR  attended  hy  Glockstf.r,  Susses, 
Mortimer,  Sir  David,  and  Ladiks. 

Q.  Mot?ur.  My  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Qlocester, 

and  Lord  Mortimer, 

To  do  you  honour  in  your  sovereign's  eyes, 

That,  as  we  hear,  is  newly  come  a-land 

Prom  Palestine,  with  all  hia  men-of-war, 

(The  poor  remainder  of  the  royal  fleet, 

Pfoserv^d  hy  miracle  in  Sicil  road,) 

Go  mount  your  coursers,  meet  him  on  the  way : 

Pray  him  to  spur  his  steed ;  minutes  are*  houra, 

Until  his  mother  see  her  princely  son 

Shining  in  glory  of  his  safe  return. 

[Ezcunt  Qlocfstkr  and  Mortimer. 

niostrious  England,  ancient  scat  of  kings, 

AVhoso  chivalry  hath  royaliz*d  thy  fume, 

That  sounding  hravely  through  terrestrial  vale, 

Proclaiming  conquests,  spoils,  and  victories. 

Kings  glorious  echoes  through  the  farthest  world ; 

Wliat  warlike  nation,  train'd  in  feats  of  arms. 

What  barbarous  people,  stubborn,  or  untam*d. 

What  climate  under  the  meridian  signs, 

Or  frozen  zone  under  his  brumal  stage. 

Erst  have  not  quak'd  and  trembled  at  the  name 

Of  Britain  and  her  mighty  conquerors  ? 

Her  neighbour  realms,  as  Scotland,  Denmark, 

France, 

Aw*d  with  herf  deeds,  and  jealous  of  her  arms, 

Have  bcgg*d  defensive  and  offensive  leagues. 

Thus  Europe,  rich  and  mighty  in  her  kings, 

Hath  fear'd  brave  England,  dreadful  in  her  kings. 

And  now,  t'  eternize  Albion's  champions 

Equivalent  with  Trojans'  ancient  fame, 

Comes  lovely  Edward  from  Jerusalem, 

Veering  before  the  wind,  ploughing  the  sea ; 

His  stretched  sails  fill'd  with  the  breath  of  men 

That  through  the  world  admire  his  manliness. 

•  are]  So  tbo  Editor  of  Dodnlcy'H  0.   P.— Doth  4to8. 
"and."  t  JUr\  Both  4tO0.  *'thcir.- 


And,  lo,  at  last  arriv*d  in  Dover-road, 
Longshank[s],  your  king,  your  glory,  and  our 

son, 
With  troops  of  conquering  lords  and  warlike 

knights. 
Like  bloody-crested  Mars,  o*erlooks  his  host, 
Higher  than  all  his  army  by  the  head. 
Marching  along  as  bright  as  Phoobua'  eyes  ! 
And  we,  his  mother,  shall  behold  our  son. 
And  England's  peers  shall  see  their  sovereign. 

The  trumpeU  tound,  and  enter  the  train,  tis.  Kino  Edward 
LoNOsnANKs's  maimed  Boldlcin  teith  tuad-pieee^  and 
ffarlandi  on  them,  eury  man  vith  hi*  red-croM  on  hit 
coat;  t/ie  Anciont  bom*  in  a  chair,  hi*  garland  and  hi* 
j^unne*  on  hii  head-piece,  hi*  cnrign  in  hi*  hand.  Enter, 
after  them,  Olooester  and  Mortimer  bardieadcil,  and 
othcrt,  a*  many  a*  may  be.    Then  enter  Kino  Edward 

LONGSHANKS,  QUEEN  EUNOR,  JoAN,  LANCASTER,  and 

BiONioR  Montfort  {the  Earl  up  Leicekter's  pri- 
*oner)  tnth  Charles  dk  Hontfobt  hi*  brother; 
Sailors  and  Soldiers. 

Glocester  !  *  Edward  !  0  my  sweet  sons ! 

[Fails  and  twoons. 

Longsh.  Help,  ladies ! — 0  ingrateful  destiny, 
To  welcome  Edward  with  this  tragedy  1 

Olocester,  Patient,    your    highness:    'tis    but 
mother's  love 
Ravish'dt  with  sight  of  her  thrice-valiant  sons. — 
Madam,  amaze  not :  sec  his  majesty 
Retum'd  with  glory  from  the  holy  land. 

Q.  Mother,  Brave  sons,  the  worthy  champions 
of  our  Qod, 
The  honourable  soldiers  of  the  Highest, 
Bear  with  your  mother,  whose  abundant  love 
With  tears  of  joy i^  salutes  your  sweet  return 
From  famous  journeys  hard  and  fortunate. 

*  Oloretter]  Can  this  bo  rij^ht?  Wliy  should  sho  hero 
exclaim  "  Glocestor  "  ?  (Her  "sweet  sons"  are  EUw.ird 
and  LancoHter.) 

+  Rnri*h*d]  Both  4t08.  "  Roceiu'd." 

X  Joy]  Both  4to8.  ••  ioyes.'* 
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But,  lords,  alas,  how  heavy  is  our  loss 
Smco  your  departure  to  these  Christian  wars  I 
The  kiug  your  father,  and  the  prince  your  son, 
And  your  brave  uncle,  Almain's  emperor, 
Ay  me,  are  dead  ! 
Lmgsh.  Take  comfort,  madam  ;  leave  these 
sad  laments : 
Dear  was  my  uncle,  dearer  was  my  son. 
And  ten  times  dearer  was  my  noble  father ; 
Yet,  were  their  lives  valu'd  at  thousand  worlds^ 
They  cannot  scape  th'  arrest  of  dreadful  death, 
Death  that  doth  seize  and  summon  all  alike. 
Then,  leaving  them  to  heavenly  blessednessi 
To  join  in  thrones  of  glory  with  the  just, 
I  do  salute  your  royal  majesty. 
My  gracious  mother-queen,  and  you,  my  lords, 
Gilbert  do  Clare,  Sussex,  and  Mortimer, 
And  all  the  princely  states  of  England's  peers, 
With  health  and  honour  to  your  hearts'  content 
And  welcome,  wishM  England,  on  whose  ground 
These  feet  so  often  have  desir'd  to  tread  : 
Welcome,  sweet  queen,  my  fellow-traveller. 
Welcome,  sweet  Nell,  my  fellow-mate  in  arms. 
Whose  eyes  have  seen  the  slaughter'd  Saracens 
Pil'd  in  the  ditches  of  Jerusalem  : 
And  lastly  welcome,  manly  followers. 
That  bear  the  scars  of  honour  and  of  arms. 
And  on  your  war-drums  carry  crowns  as  kings, 
Crown  mui*al,  naval,  and  triumphant  all ; 
At  view  of  whom  the  Turks  have  trembling  fled 
Like  sheep  before  the  wolves,  and  Saracens* 
Have  made  their  cottages  in  wall(»d  towns ;  t 
But  bulwarks  had  no  fence  to  beat  you  back. 
Lords,  these  areij:  they  will  enter  brazen  gates, 
And  tear  down  lime   and    mortar  with   their 

nails: 
Embrace  them,  barons  :  these  have  got  the  name 
Of  English  gentlemen  and  kuights-at-arms  ; 
Not  one  of  these  but  in  the  champaign  field 
Ilath  won  his  crown,  his  collar,  and  his  spurs. 
Not  CaBsar,  leading  through  the  streets  of  Rome 
The  captive  kings  of  conquer'd  nations, 
Was  in  his  princely  triumphs  honour'd  more 
Than  English  Edward  in  this  martial  sight. 


*  Like  fh(cp  Itffort  the.  wolves,  and  Saracens]  Both  4to8. 
"  And  Sarazeus  like  aheope  before  the  waJles." — I  make 
this  traii»p«sition  at  the  suggestion  of  tho  Rev.  J.  Mit- 
ford.  dent.  Mag.  for  Febry.  1833,  p.  101. 

t  Hiive  ma<U  their  cottages  iii  vailed  iovms]  The  words 
••  made  tJiHr  cottager "  are,  I  think,  very  suspicions, 
thoiigh  the  Rev.  J.  Mitford,  rtbi  supra,  explains  the  lino 
to  mean  *'  Have,  at  tho  approach  of  an  invading  army, 
fled  from  tho  open  coimtry  to  the  defence  of  a  fortiSed 
town." 

:  are]  Both4to8.  "and." 


Countrymen, 

Your  limbs  are  lost  in  service  of  the  Lord, 
Which  is  your  glory  and  your  country^s  fiuns : 
For  limbs  you  shall  have  living,  lordahipi,  )Maii, 
And  be  my  counsellors  in  war's  affidn.* 
Soldiers,  sit  down. — Nell,  sit  thee  by  my  iid&— 
These  be  Prince  Edward's  pompous  treasury. 

[The QuEEN-lfoTHE& being miamtke  «mt  mil, 
and  QuKEN  Eukor  oh  the  ether.  At  Vag 
aiU  U  the  mitUt,  fHOunied  kigkmt,aai 
at  kit  feet  the  eaalffn  umdemeatk  km. 

0  glorious  Capitol !  beauteous  senate-hooae ! 
Triumphant  Edward,  how,  like  sturdy  oski^ 
Do  these  thy  soldiers  circle  thee  aboat» 
To  shield  and  shelter  thee  from  wintei^s  sftonns ! 
Display  thy  cross,  old  Aimes  of  the  Vies: 
Dub  on  your  drums,  tannM  with  India's  son. 
My  lusty  western  lads :  MatreTers,  thou 
Sound  proudly  here  a  perfect  point  of  warf* 
In  honour  of  thy  sovereign's  safe  return. 
Thus  Longshanks  bids  his  soldiers  Biem  laauL 

{Use  drunut  trumpHt,  amd  eMigm. 

0  Qod,  my  God,  the  brightness  of  my  day. 

How  ofb  hast  thou  preserv'd  thy  servant  safe. 

By  sea  and  land,  yea,  in  the  gates  of  death  1 

0  God,  to  thee  how  highly  am  I  bound 

For  setting  me  with  these  on  English  ground  I 

One  of  my  mansion-houses  will  I  give 

To  be  a  college  for  my  maimM  men, 

^^llere  every  one  shall  have  an  hundred  marks 

Of  yearly  pension  to  his  maintenance : 

A  soldier  that  for  Christ  and  country  fights 

Shall  want  no  living  whilst  King  Edward  lives. 

Lords,  you  that  love  me,  now  be  liberal. 

And  give  your  largess  to  these  maimed  men. 

Q.  Mother.  Towards  this  erection  doth  thy  mo- 
ther give, 
Out  of  her  dowry,$  five  thousand  pounds  of  gold, 
To  find  them  surgeons  to  recure  their  wounds ; 
And  whilst  this  ancient  standard-bearer  lives, 
He  shall  have  forty  pound  of  yearly  fee. 
And  be  my  beadsman,  father,  if  you  please. 

Lowj&h.  Madam,  I  tell  you,  England  never  bred 
A  better  soldier  than  your  beadsman  is  ; 
And  that  the  Soldan  and  his  army  felt. 

Lancaster,  Out  of  the  duchy  of  rich  Lancaster! 
To  find  soft  bedding  for  their  brui8^d  bones, 
Duke  Edmund  gives  three  thousand  pounds.! 

Lon(/sh.  Gramercics,  brother  Edmund. 
Happy  is  England  under  Edward's  reign. 
When  men  are  had  so  highly  in  regard 


•• 


*  affairs]  Theito.  of  1&99  "aflEaire.' 
t  point  of  tear]  See  note  *,  p.  94,  sec.  coL 

*  ilotery]  Qy.  *' dower"? 

§  pounds]  Qy.  **poundt  of  gold*'?  (us  a  little  before,) 
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That  nobles  strive  who  shall  remunerate 

The  soldiers'  resolution  with  regard.* 

My  Lord  of  Glocester,  what  is  your  benevolence  1 

Oloceeter,  A  thousand  marks,  an  please  your 
majesty. 

Longsh,  And  yours,  my  Lord  of  Sussex  1 

Sussex.  Five  hundred  pound,  an  please  your 
majesty. 

Zongsh,  What  say  you,  Sir  David  of  Brecknock  ? 

Sir  David,  To  a  soldier  Sir  David  cannot  be 
too  liberal :  yet  that  I  may  give  no  more  than  a 
X>oor  knight  is  able,  and  not  presume  as  a  mighty 
earl,  I  give,  my  lord,  four  hundred^ourscore,  and 
nineteen  pounds. — ^And  so,  my  Lord  of  Sussex,  I 
am  behind  you  an  ace. 

Sussex.  And  yet,  Sir  David,  ye  amble  after 
apace. 

Zongsh,  Well  said,  David !  thou  couldst  not  be 
a  Camber-Briton,  if  thou  didst  not  love  a  soldier 
with  thy  heart  Let  me  see  now  if  my  arithmetic 
will  serve  to  total  the  particulars. 

Q.  Elinor.  Why,  my  lord,  I  hope  you  mean  I 
shall  be  a  bencftictor  to  my  fellow-soldiers. 

Longsh.  And  well  said,  Nell !  what  wilt  thou 
I  set  down  for  thee  ? 

Q.  Elinor.  Nay,  my  lord,  I  am  of  age  to  set  it 
down  for  myself.  Tou  will  allow  what  I  do,  will 
you  not  ? 

Longsh.  That  I  will,  madam,  were  it  to  the 
value  of  my  kingdom. 

Q.  Elinor,  What  is  the  sum,  my  lord  ? 

Longsh.  Ten  thousand  pounds,  my  Nell 

Q.  Elinor.  Then,  Elinor,  bethink  thee  of  a  gift 
worthy  the  King  of  England's  wife  and  the  King 
of  Spain's  daughter,  and  give  such  a  largess  that 
tho  chronicles  of  this  land  may  crakef  with 
record  of  thy  liberality. 

Parturiuntt  monies,  nascctur  ridicvlus  mm. 

IMakti  a  cipher. 
There,  my  lord ;  neither  one,  two,  nor  three,  but 
a  poor  cipher  in  agrum,  to  enrich  good  fellows, 
and  compound  their  figure  in  their  kind. 

Longsh.  Madam,  I  commend  your  composition, 
an  argument  of  your  honourable  disposition. 
Sweet  Nell,  thou  shouldst  not  be  thyself,  did  not, 
with  thy  mounting  miDd§,  thy  gift  surmount  the 
rest 


*  rtgar'1]  Repeated  by  miatako  from  the  preceding 
lino  but  one  ;  and  certainly  not  a  misprint  for  "  reward  ", 
— which  word  could  not  so  follow  "  remunerate,** 

t  crake]  i.  o.  crttt-A*,— boaat.  See  note  5,  p.  225,  sec.  coL 

t  PaHuriunt,  Ac.]  Horace,  Am  PoUica,  139. 

9  tMwUing  mind]  So  Shakespeare,  Love's  Labour^a  Lo9t, 
act  IT.  Bc.  1 ; 

''Whoe'er  he  was,  ho  show'd  a  mowUinff  mind.*' 


Olocester.  Call  you  this  ridiciUus  mus  t  Karry, 
sir,  this  mouse  would  make  a  foul  hole  in  a  fiiir 
cheese.  'Tis  but  a  cipher  in  agrumi  and  it  hath 
made  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 

Lanccuter,  A  princely  gift,  and  worthy  memory. 

Olocester,  My  gracious  lord,*  as  erst  I  was  as- 
signed Lieutenant  to  his  majesty,  here  render  I  up 
the  crown,  left  in  charge  with  me  by  your  princely 
father  King  Henry ; 

Who  on  his  death-bed  still  did  call  for  you. 
And  dying  will'd  to  you  the  diadem. 

Longsh.  Thanks,  worthy  lordf : 
And  seeing  by  doom  of  heavens  it  is  decreed. 
And  lawful  line  of  our  succession. 
Unworthy  Edward  is  become  your  king, 
We  take  it  as  a  blessing  from  on  high. 
And  will  our  coronation  be  solemniz'd 
Upon  the  fourteenth  of  December  next. 

Q.  Elinor.  Upon  the  fourteenth  of  December 
next  1 
Alas,  my  lord,  the  time  is  all  too  short 
And  sudden  for  so  great  solemnity : 
A  year  were  scarce  enough  to  set  a-work 
Tailors,  embroiderers,  and  men  of  rare  device. 
For  preparation  of  so  great  estate. 
Trust  me,  sweet  Ned,  hardly  shall  I  bethink  me 
In  twenty  weeks  what  fashion  robes  to  wear. 
I  pray  thee,  then,  defer  it  till  the  spring; 
That  we  may  have  our  garments  point-device.:}: 
I  mean  to  send  for  tailors  into  Spain, 
That  shall  confer  of  some  fantastic  suits 
With  those  that  be  our  cunning'st  Englishmen. 
What,  let  me  brave  it  now  or  never,  Ned  ! 

Longsh.  Madam,  content  ye :  would  that  were 
greatest  care  I 
Tou  shall  have  garments  to  your  heart's  desire. 
I  never  read  but  Englishmen  excell'd 
For  change  of  rare  devices  every  way. 

Q.  Elinor.  Yet,  pray  thee^  Ned,  my  love,  my 
lord,  and  king, 
My  fellow-soldier,  and  compeer  in  arms, 
Do  so  much  honour  to  thy  Elinor, 
To  wear  a  suit  that  she  shall  give  thy  grace ; 
Of  her  own  cost  and  workmanship  perhaps. 

Q.  Mother,  'Twill  come  by  leisure,  daughter, 
then,  I  fear : 
Thou*rt  too  fine-fingor'd  to  be  quick  at  work. 


*  My  gracioui  lord,  &c.]  I  need  hardly  obscrye  that  the 
whole  of  the  present  speech  was  orijfinally  blank-vcrsc, 
— the  text  of  this  pUy  being  now  misoFably  corrupted 
pcusim. 

t  lord]  Both4to8.  "Lordes." 

X  pofmUdeviee]  L  c.  nice,  or  exact,  in  the  extreme. 
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Length.  'Twixt  ub  a  greater  matter  breaks  no 
square, 
So  it  be  such,  my  Nell,  as  may  beseem 
The  majesty  and  greatness  of  a  king. — 
And  now,  my  lords  and  loving  friends, 
Follow  your  general  to*  the  court, 
After  his  travels,  to  repose  him  then, 
There  to  recount  with  pleasure  what  is  past 
Of  war*8  alarums,  showers,  and  sharpest  storms. 
[Exfunt  all  txcfpt  Q.  EusoR  and  Joan. 

Q.  Elinor.  Now,  Elinor,  now  England's  lovely 
queen, 
Bethink  thee  of  the  greatness  of  thy  8tate,t 
And  how  to  bear  thyself  with  royalty 
Above  the  other  queens  of  Christendom ; 
That  Spain  reaping  renown  by  Elinor, 
And  Elinor  adding  renown  to  Spain, 
Britain  may  her  magnificence  admire. — 
I  tell  thee,  Joan,  what  time  our  highness  sits 
Under  our  royal  canopy  of  state. 
Glistering  with  pendants  of  the  purest  gold, 
Like  as  our  seat  were  spangled  all  with  stars, 
Tlie  world  shall  wonder  at  our  majesty. 
As  if  the  daughter  of  eternal  Ops,* 
Tum'd  to  the  likeness  of  vermilion  fumes, 
Whcre§  from  her  cloudy  womb  the  Centaurs  leapt, 
Wereli  in  her  royal  seat  cnthronizid. 

Joan.  Madam,  if  Joan  ihy  daughter  nioy  advise, 
Let  not  your  honour  make  your  manners  change. 
The  people  of  this  land  are  men  of  war, 
The  women  courteous,  mild,  and  debonair ; 
Laying  their  lives  at  princes'  feet?! 
That  govern  with  familiar  majesty. 
But  if  their  sovereigns  once  gin  swell  with  pride, 
Disdaining  commons*  love,  which  is  the  strength 
And  sureness  of  the  richest  commonwealth. 
That  prince  wore  better  live  a  private  life 
Than  rule  with  tyranny  and  discontent. 

Q.  Elinor.  Indeed,  we  count  them  headstrong 
Englishmen ; 
But  wo  shall  hold  them  in  a  Spanish  yoke. 
And  make  them  know  their  lord  and  sovereign. 
Come,  daughter,  let  us  home  for  to  provide ; 
For  all  the  cunning  workmen  of  this  isle 
In  our  great  chamber  shall  bo  set  a-work, 
And  in  my  hall  shall  bountifully  feed. 


*  io\  Qy.  "  unto  " ?    IJut  the  preceding  liuc  halts  also. 
+  ttatt^  The  4to.  of  159l»  "estate." 

♦  eternal  Opti\  The  Jto.  of  1099  "the  d(maXl  Oits." 

5  Where]  liy.  "When"?  (Thla  simile,  as  it  now 
stAntls,  is  unintcUi^nblo.) 

II  Were]  The  i to.  of  l.'^.OD  "Where." 

•;  lives  al  j/rlnccs' fed]  Qy.  "  Uvti  down  at  those  princes' 
fuCi 


My  king,  like  Phoebus,  bridegroom-like,  Bhall  imith 
With  lovely  Thetis*  to  her  glaasj  bed. 
And  all  tho  lookers-on  shall  stand  aznas'd 
To  see  King  Edward  and  his  lovely  queen 
Sit  royallyt  in  England's  stately  throne^  [ExoaL 

Enter  Llukllev,  Rice  ap  McBEDrm,  Owen  ap  Bic^ 
wUh  ivrords  and  Imettert,  atul/rieaejtrHiu. 

Ltuelien.  Come,  Rice,  and  rouse  thee  for  thy 

country's  good : 
Follow  tho  man  that  means  to  make  yoa  great; 
Follow  Lluellen,  rightful  Prince  of  Wales, 
Sprung  from  the  loins  of  great  Cadwallader, 
Descended  from  the  loins^  of  Trojan  Brute. 
And  though  tho  traitorous  Saxons,  Normanii 

Danes, 
Have  pent§  tho  true  remains  of  glorious  Troy 
Within  the  western  mountains  of  this  isle. 
Yet  have  we  hope  to  climb  these  stony  palesy 
When  Londoners,  as  Romans  crat,  amo^d. 
Shall  trembling  cry,  **  Lluellcu's  at  the  gate !  ** 
T'  accomplish  this,  thus  have  I  brought  you  fortk 
Disguis'd  to  Milford-Haven :  hero  attend 
Tho  landing  of  the  Lady  Elinor. 
Her  stay  doth  make  me  muse :  the  wind  standi 

fair, 
And  ten  days  hence  we  did  expect  them  here. 
Neptune,  be  favourable  to  my  love, 
And  steer  her  keel  with  thy  three-forkdd  mace, 
That  from  this  shore  I  may  behold  her  sails, 
And  in  mine  arms  embrace  my  dearest  dear. 
liice  a})  Mcr.    Brave  Princo   of  Wales,  thia 

honourable  match 
Cannot  but  turn  to  Cambria's  common  good. 
Simon  de  Mont  fort,  her  thrice-voliant  son. 
That  in  the  barons'  wars  was  general, 
Was  lov'd  and  honour'd  of  tho  Englishmen : 
When  they  shall  hear  she's  your  espoused  wife, 
Assure  your  grace  we  shall  havo  great  supply 
To  make  our  roadsH  in  England  mightily. 

Oicen  ap  Rice,  What  we  resolv'd  must  strongly 

be  perform'd, 
Before  the  king  return  from  Palestine 
Whilst  he  wins  glory  at  Jerusalem , 
Let  us  win  grouud  upon  the  Englishmen. 
Lluellen,  Owen  ap  Rice,  'tis  that  Lluellen  fears : 

•  Tf,et.:']  Both4tos.  "Xhccis." 

t  royaW/]  Both4tos.  "lonely." 

J  loiiu]  Qy.  "race "or  "blood"? 

§  HarejKiU,  &c.J  Both  4to8.  "JIaue  8|ient  the  tntr  Ro- 
mans o/ploriou*  Troy."— On  the  margiim  of  the  twv»  cH 
copies  of  this  piny  in  the  Garrick  collection  f  ome  one  hw 
conjectured  "  remains"  in  place  of  "  R<-tmans  ; "  an  aUtr- 
atlon  aa  obviously  necessary  as  tliat  of  "speut"  iu:o 
"pent:* 

il  roads]  1.  o.  inroads. 
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I  fear  me  Edward  will  be  come  ashore 

Ere  we  can  make  proTision  for  the  war. 

But  be  it  as  it  will,  within  his  court 

My  brother  David  is,  that  bears  a  face 

As  if  he  were  my  greatest  enemy. 

He  by  this  craft  shall  creep  into  his*  heart, 

And  give  intelligence  from  time  to  time 

Of  his*  intentions,  drifts,  and  stratagems. 

Here  let  us  rest  upon  the  salt  sea  shore, 

And  while  our  eyes  long  for  our  hearts'  desires, 

Let  us,  like  friends,  pastime  us  on  the  sands. 

Our  frolic  minds  are  ominous  for  good. 

Enter  Fbiab  Hugh  ap  David,  Quextbian  in  Hannd, 

and  Jack. 

Friar.  Quenthian,  as  1  am  true  man, 
So  will  I  do  the  best  I  can ; 
Guenthian,  as  I  am  true  priest, 
So  will  I  be  at  thy  behest ; 
Guenthian,  as  I  am  true  friar. 
So  will  I  be  at  thy  desire. 

Jack.  My  master  stands  too  near  the  fire : 
Trust  him  not,  wench ;  he'll  prove  a  liar. 

LlueUen.  True  man,  true  friar,  true  priest,  and 
true  knave, 
These  four  in  one  this  trull  shall  have. 

Friar.  Here  swear  I  by  my  shaven  crown. 
Wench,  if  I  give  thee  a  gay  green  gown, 
I'll  take  thee  up  as  I  laid  thee  down. 
And  never  bruise  nor  batter  thee. 

Jack,  0,  swear  not,  master;  flesh  is  frail. — 
Wench,  when  the  sign  is  in  the  tail, 
Mighty  is  love  and  will  prevail : 
This  churchman  doth  but  flatter  thee. 

LlueUen.  A  pretty  worm,  and  a  lusty  friar. 
Made  for  the  fleld,  not  for  the  quire. 

Quenthian.  Alas  friar,  as  I  am  true  maid, 
So  do  I  hold  me  well  apaid :  f 
'Tis  churchman's  lay  X  &Qd  verity 
To  live  in  love  and  charity ; 
And  therefore  ween  I,  as  my  creed, 
Tour  words  shall  company  your§  deed. 
Davy,  my  dear,  I  yield  in  all, 
Thine  own  to  go  and  come  at  calL 

Rice  ap  Mer.  And  so  far  forth  begins  our  brawl. 

Friar.  Then,  my  Guenthian,  to  begin, 
Sith  idleness  in  love  is  sin, — 
Boy,  to  the  town  I  will  thee  hie, 
And  BO  return  even  by  and  by, 
When  thou  with  cakes  and  muscadine, 
And  other  junkets  good  and  fine, 
Hast  fill'd  thy  bottle  and  thy  bag. 

•  hi$]  Both  4t08.  "hor."       f  apaid]  L  e.  satlsflcd. 
X  lay]  L  e.  law.  §  your]  Both  4to6.  "  my." 


Jack.  Now,  master,  as  I  am  true  wag, 
I  wiU  be  neither  late  nor  lag, 
But  go  and  come  with  gossip's  cheer, 
Ere  Gib  our  cat  can  lick  her  ear. 
For  long  ago  I  leam'd  in  school. 
That  love's  desires  and  pleasures  cool 
Sans  Ceres'  wheat  and  Bacchus'  vine :  * 
Now,  master,  for  the  cakes  and  wine.  [Exit. 

Friar.  Wench  f,  to  pass  away  the  time  in  glee, 
Guenthian,  sit  t  thee  down  by  me. 
And  let  our  lips  and  voices  meet 
In  a  merry  country  song. 

GmntJdan.  Friar,  I  am  at  beck  and  bay. 
And  at  thy  commandment  to  sing  and  say. 
And  other  sports  among. 

Owen  ap  Rice.  Ay,  marry,  my  lord,  this  is 
somewhat  like  a  man's  money.  Here's  a  whole- 
some Welsh  wench,  lapt  in  her  flannel,  as  warm  as 
wool,  and  as  fit  as  a  pudding  for  a  friar's  mouth. 

The  Friar  and  QuENrniAN  ting.l 

LlueUen.  Pax  vobis,  Pax  vobisf  good  fellows, 
fair  fall  ye  ! 

Friar.  Ft  cum  spirUa  tuo  I  Friends,  have  you 
any  thing  else  to  say  to  tho  friar? 

Owen  ap  Rice.  Much  good  do  you,  much  good 
[do]  you,  my  masters,  heartily. 

Friar.  And  you,  sir,  when  ye  eat.  Have  ye 
any  thing  else  to  say  to  the  friar  ? 

LlueUen.,  Nothing ;  but  I  would  gladly  know, 
if  mutton  ||  be  your  first  dish,  what  shall  be  your 
last  service  ] 

Friar.  It  may  be,  sir,  I  count  it  physio  to  feed 
but  on  one  dish  at  a  sitting.  Sir,  would  you  any 
thing  else  with  the  friar  ? 

Rice  ap  Mer.  0,  nothing,  sir :  but  if  you  had  U 
any  manners,  you  might  bid  us  fall  to. 

Friar.  Nay,  an  that  be  the  matter,  good  enough. 
Is  this  all  ye  have  to  say  to  the  friar  ?  ^ 

LlueUen.  All  wo  have  to  s<ay  to  you,  sir :  it 
may  be,  sir,  we  would  walk  aside  with  your  wench 
a  little. 

*  That  love'i  deeiru  and  pleatwre*  cool 
Sane  Cera^  wheat  and  Bacchtu'  vine]  Corrected,  partly 
by  a  writer  in  Churton's  Literary  RtgieUr  for  April  1845, 
and  partly  by  Mr.  Keightley  in  JSotee  and  Queria  for 
January  7th  1860,  p.  8.— "Sctw,"  i.e.  Without  (a  word 
adopted  into  our  language  from  the  French  long  before 
Feele's  time).— The  4toa. ; 

"  That  louers  desire,  and  pUaeures  coole  : 
Sanct  [and  "Sainct"]  Ceres  swoctes,  and  Bacchue  vine.'* 

f  Wench]  An  addition,  perhaps,  by  the  transcriber. 
J  tU]  The  4to.  of  1593  "  set." 

{  The  Frxar  and  Guenthian  sing]  See  note  **,  p.  190, 
first  coL 
II  mutton]  A  cant  term  for  a  prostitute. 
%  had]  Tho  4to.  of  1509  "hauo." 
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Friar.  My  masten  and  frienda,  I  am  a  poor 
friar,  a  man  of  God's  making,  and  a  good  fellow 
as  you  are,  legs,  feet,  face,  and  hands,  and  heart, 
from  top  to  toe,  of  my  word,  right  shape  and 
Christendom;  and  I  love  a  wench  os  a  wench 
should  be  loved ;  and  if  you  love  yourselves  ♦, 
walk,  good  friends,  I  pray  you,t  and  let  the  friar 
alone  with  his  flesh. 

Lluellen.  0  friar,  your  holy  mother,  the  Church, 
teaches  you  to  abstain  from  these  morsels. — 
Therefore,  my  masters,  'tis  a  deed  of  charity  to 
remove  this  stumbling-block,  a  fair  wench,  a 
shrewd  temptation  to  a  friar's  conscience. 

Ouenihian.  Friend,  if  you  knew  the  friar  half 
BO  well  as  the  Bailey  of  Brecknock,  you  would 
think  you  might  as  soon  move  Monk  Davy  into 
the  sea  as  Guenthian  from  his  side. 

Lludlfn.  Mass,  by  your  leave,  we'll  prove. 

Guenthian,  At  your  peril,  if  you  move  his  pa- 
tience. 

Friar.  Brother,  brother,  and  my  good  country- 
men,— 

lAuelUn.  Countrymen  1  nay,  I  cannot  think 
that  an  English  friar  will  come  so  far  into  Wales 
barefooted. 

Owai  ap  Rice,  That's  more  than  you  know ;  and 
yet,  my  lord,  he  might  ride,  having  a  filly  so  near. 

Friar.  Hands  off,  good  countrymen,^;  at  few 
words  and  fair  warnings. 

Lluellen.  Countrymen !  not  bo,  sir ;  we  re- 
nounce thcc,  friar,  and  refuse  your  country. 

Friar.  Then,  brother,  and  my  good  friends, 
hands  off,  an  if  you  love  your  ease. 

Rice  ap  Mcr.  Ease  mc  no  casings :  we'll  ease 
you  of  this  carriage. 

Friar.  Fellow,  be  gone  quickly,  or  my  pike- 
staff and  I  will  set  thee  away  with  a  vengeance. 

Lluellen.  I  am  sorry,  trust  me,  to  seo  the 
Church  so  unpaticnt. 

Friar.  Yo  §  dogs,  ouns  !  do  me  a  shrewd  turn 

and  mock  me  too  ?  flesh  and  blood  will  not  bear 

this.    Then  rise  up,  Robert,  and  say  to  Richard, 

Rcdde  mtioncvi  \\  rillicationii  turp.   Sir  countryman . 

kinsman,  Englishman,  Welshman,  you  with  the 

wench,  return  your  Jtahcns  corpus ;  here's  a  ccv- 

tiorari  for  joxxc  proccchndo. 

{Attacks  tJian  tC'lh  JiU  ftoJ>'.^ 

*  i/ourxclv€s]  ]Joth4to8.  •'younsclfe." 

t  you]  Omitted  ia  the  4to  of  1501).        • 

J  countrymen]  Both  4toa.  "coiintriman." 

§  Ye\  The4to.  of  1599  "Tea." 

II  Hcddc  rationon,  &c.]  Luc.  xvi.  2.  (\^ulgato.) 

f  "  The  Friar  falls  upon  thein  with  his  st-xlT,  which 
hero  and  elsewhere  he  colls  *  Richard '  and  his  *  man 
Richard. ' "    Editor  o/  Doddcy's  0.  P. 


OwenapRiee.  Hold| friar!  wearathyooimtiT' 

men. 
Rice  ap  Mcr.  Paid,  paid  !  Digon  !  we  an  tbj 

countrymen,  Mem  Dieu  I 

Friar.  My  countrymen  1  nay,  many,  air,  dall 
you  not  be  my  oountiymen ;  you,  lir,  job, 
specially  you,  sir,  that  refuse  the  friar  ad 
renounce  his  country. 

Lluellen.  Friar,  hold  thy  hand&  I  swMr  m  I 
am  a  gentleman,  I  am  a  Welahznazi,  and  bo  an 
the  rest,  of  honesty. 

Friar.  Of  honeety,  sayest  thou?  thay  in 
neither  gentlemen  nor  Welahmen  that  will  deny 
their  country. — Come  hither,  wench ;  I'll  havet 
I  bout  with  them  once  more  for  denying  of  thor 
country.  [  Qfen  to  j6jk 

Rice  ap  Mer.  Friar,  thou  wotteet  not  what  thoa 
sayest:  this  is  the  prince,  and  we  are  all  hit 
train,  disposed  to  bo  pleasant  with  thee  a  little; 
but  I  perceive,  friar,  thy  nose  will  bide  no  jest 

Friar.  As  much  as  you  will  with  me,  air,  but 
not  at  any  hand  with  my  wench :  I  and  Richard^ 
my  man  here,  for  hero  contra  omnc9  geniit-Ami 
is  this  Lluellen,  the  great  Camber-Briton  ? 

Lluellen.  It  is  he,  friar :  give  me  thy  hand,  and 
gramercies  twenty  times.  I  promise  thee  thou  hut 
cugellcd  two  as  good  lessons  into  my  jacket  n 
ever  churchman  did  at  so  short  warning :  the  one 
ia,  not  to  be  too  busy  with  another  man's  cattle; 
the  other,  not  in  haste  to  deny  my  country. 

Fnar.  'Tis  pity,  my  lord,  but  you  should  have 
more  of  this  learning,  you  profit  so  well  by  it 

Lluellen.  'Tis  pity,  friar,  but  thou  shouldst  bo 
LIuollen's  chaplain,  thou  edifiest  so  well ;  and  so 
shalt  thou  be,  of  mine  honour :  here  I  entertain 
thee,  thy  boy,  and  thy  trull,  to  follow  my  fortune 
in  sccula  scculorum. 

Friar.  And  Richard  my  man,  sir,  an  you  love 
me, — he  that  stands  by  me  and  shrunk  not  at  all 
weathers ;  and  then  you  have  me  in  my  colours. 

Lluellen.  Friarf,  agreed, — ^Rice,  welcome  the 

ruffians. 

Enter  the  Harper  and  Jack. 

JIarpcr.  [sin'jimj  to  the  tune  of  *'  Who  list  to 

lead  a  soldier's  life."] 

Go  to,  go  to,  you  Britons  all, 

And  play  the  men,  both  great  and  small : 

A  wondrous  matter  hath  befall. 

That  makes  the  prophet}:  ciy  and  call. 

Turn  date  §  dite  dote  dum, 

*  J  and  liuhard,  &c.J  Some  corruption  hero. 
+  Friar]  Both  4tos.  "FrLira." 
t  projihet]  Both4tos.  *' prophets." 
§  Tim  date,  &c.]  Printed  thus  in  both  4taa.  "  Tkn  dA 
ct  di  tc  de  to  duvi." 
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That  you  miiBt  march,  both  all  and  some, 
Againat  your  foes  with  trump  and  drum : 
I  apeak  to  you  from  Gk>d,  that  you  ahall  over- 
come. [  With  a  turn  both  ways. 

LiaeUen,  What  now)  Who  have  we  here? 
**  Turn  date  dite  dote  dum  "  / 

Friar.  What,  have  we  a  fellow  dropt  out  of 
the  element  ?    What's  he  for  a  man  1  * 

Rice  ap  Mer.  Enowest  thou  this  goose-cap? 

Friar.  What,  not  Moigan  Pigot,  our  good 
Welsh  prophet  1    0/tis  a  holy  harper  1 

Bice  ap  Mer.  A  prophet,  with  a  murrian  ! 
Good  my  lord,  let's  hear  a  few  of  his  lines,  I 
pray  you. 

Jadt.  My  lords,  'tis  an  odd  fellow,  I  can  tell 
you,  as  any  is  in  all  Wales.  He  can  sing,  rhyme 
'with  reason,  and  rhyme  without  reason,  and 
Trithout  reason  or  rhyme. 

LlaelUn.  The  devil,  he  can!  Rhyme  with 
reason,  and  rhyme  without  reason,  and  reason 
Tvithout  rhyme !  Then,  good  Morgan  Pigot, 
pluck  out  thy  spigot,  and  draw  us  a  fresh  pot 
from  the  kinder-kind  f  of  thy  knowledge. 

Prior,  Knowledge,  my  son,  knowledge,  I  war- 
rant ye. — How  sayest  thou,  Morgan,  art  thou  not 
a  very  prophet  ? 

Harper.  Friar,  friar,  a  prophet  verily. 
For  great  Lluellen's  love, 
Sent  from  above 
To  bring  him  victory. 

Rice  ap  Mer.  Come,  then,  gentle  prophet,  let's 
860  how  thou  canst  salute  thy  prince.  Say,  shall 
we  have  good  success  in  our  enterprise  or  no  ? 

Harper.  When  the  weathercock  of  Carnarvon  t 
steeple  shall  engender  yoimg  ones  in  the  belfry, 
and  a  herd  of  goats  leave  their  pasture  to  bo 
clothed  in  silver, 
Then  shall  Brute  be  bom  anew. 
And  Wales  record  their  ancient  hue. 
Ask  Friar  David  if  this  be  not  true. 

Friar.  This,  my  lord,  'a§  means  by  you. 
O,  he  is  a  prophet,  a  prophet. 

Lluelten.  Soft  you  now,  good  Morgan  Pigot, 
and  take  us  with  yo  ||  a  little,  I  pray.  What 
means  your  wisdom  by  all  this  1 

*  What't  lie  for  a  man  f]  i.  e.  What  manner  of  man  is 
he?  Bo  in  The  Wit  of  a  Woman,  1604 ;  "Let  us  take  a 
Uttle  view  of  this  gallant,  wficU  he  may  be  for  a  man." 
Big.  D  4. 

t  kimUr-iind]  *<Le.  kilderkin."  BdUor  of  Doddey't 
O.  P. 

t  Gimarvon^  Both  4tos.  "  Carmarthen  "  in  this  place ; 
but  a  little  after,  in  the  explanation  of  the  prophecy, 
•*  Carnarvon.'* 

i  'aJThe4to.  ofl590"ho." 

D  take  ut  with  y«]  i.  e.  lot  us  tmderstond  ye. 


Harper.  The  weathercock,  my  lord,  was  your 
&ther,  who  by  foul  weather  of  war  was  driven 
to  take  sanctuary  in  Saint  Mary's  at  Carnarvon, 
where  he  begat  young  ones  on  your  mother  in 
the  belfry,  viz.  your  worship  and  your  brother 
David. 

HueUen.  But  what  didst  thou  mean  by  the 
goats? 

Harper.  The  goats  that  leave  the  pasture  to  be 
clothed  in  silver,  are  the  silver  goats  your  men 
wore  *  on  their  sleeves. 

Friar.  O,  how  I  love  thee,  Morgan  Pigot,  our 
sweet  prophet  1 

Lluellen.  Hence,  rogue,  with  your  prophecies, 
out  of  my  sight  1 

Bice  ap  Mer.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  let's  have  a 
few  more  of  these  metres :  he  hath  great  store 
in  his  head. 

Jack.  Tea,  and  of  the  best  in  the  market,  an 
your  lordship  would  vouchsafe  to  hear  them. 

Lluellen.  Villain,  away  1  111  hear  no  more  of 
your  prophecies. 

Harper.  When  legs  shall  lose  their  length. 
And  shanks  yield  up  their  strongth,t 
Returning  weary  home  from  out  the  holy  land, 
A  Welshman  shall  be  king  and  govern  merry 
England. 

Bice  ap  Mer.  Did  I  not  tell  your  lordship  ho 
would  hit  it  home  anon  ? 

Friar.  My  lord,  he  comes  to  your  time,  that's 
flat. 

Jack.  Ay,  master,  an  you  mark  him,  he  hit  the 
mark  pat. 

Friar.  As  how.  Jack  ? 

Jack.  Why,  thus : 
When  legs  shall  lose  their  length. 
And  shanks  yield  up  their  strength, 
Returning  weary  home  from  out  the  holy  land, 
A  Welshman  shall  be  king  and  govern  merry 

England. 
Why,  my  lord,  in  this  prophecy  is  your  advance- 
ment as  plainly  seen  as  a  three  half-pence  through 
a  dish  of  butter  in  a  sunny  day. 

Friar.  I  think  so.  Jack ;  for  he  that  sees  [the] 
three  half-pence  must  tarry  till  the  butter  be 
melted  in  the  sim :  and  so,  forth,  apply,  boy. 

Jack.  Non  ego,  master  :  do  you,  an  you  dare. 

Lluelkn.  And  so,  boy,  thou  meanest,  he  that 
tarries  this  prophecy  may  see  Longshanks  shorter 

•  wort]  Qy.  "wear"? 

f  And  thankt  yidd  up  their  strcnffth]  Thia  lino  is  not 
found  here  in  the  4tos.,  but,  fh}m  the  repetition  of  the 
prophecy  by  Jack,  we  are  certain  that  it  has  been 
omitted  by  accident. 
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by  the  head  and  Lluellen  wear  the  crown  in  the 
field  1 

Friar,  By  Lady,  my  lord,  you  go  near  the 
matter. — ^But  what  saith  Morgan  Pigot  moro  ? 

Harper,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1272, 
shall  spring  from  the  loins  of  Brute,  one  whose 
wife's  name  being  the  perfect  end  of  his  own»* 
slinll  consummate  the  peace  betwixt  England  and 
Wales,  and  be  advanced  to  ride  through  Cheap- 
side  with  a  crown  on  his  head ;  and  that's  meant 
by  your  lordship,  for  your  wife's  name  being 
Ellen,  and  your  own  Lluellen,  boaroth  the  perfect 
end  of  your  own  name  :  so  must  it  needs  be  that, 
[though]  for  a  time  Ellen  flee  from  Lluellen,  ye 
being  betrothed  in  heart  each  to  others,  must 
needs  be  advanced  to  be  highest  of  your  kin. 

Lluellen,  Jack,  I  make  him  thy  prisoner.  Look, 
what  way  my  fortune  inclines,  that  way  goes  he. 

Jlicc  ap  Mer,  Sirrah,  see  you  run  swiftest. 

Friar.  Farewell :  be  far  from  the  spigot. 

[Exeunt  Friar  and  Quexthiav. 

Joel',  Now,  sir,  if  our  country  ale  were  as  good 
as  your  metheglin,  I  would  teach  you  to  play  the 
knave,  or  you  should  teach  mo  to  play  the  harper. 

Harper.  Jm6o, boy;  you  are  too  light-wittod 
as  I  am  light-minded. 

Jacl\  It  seemed  f  to  me  thou  art  fittest  and 
passing  well.  [Exeunt  Jack  and  Harper. 

Eixier  Guen'TUck  tclth  Itttcrt. 

LluclUn.  What  tidings  bringeth  Guenther  with 
his  haste? 
Say,  man,  what  bodes  thy  message,  good  or  bad  ? 

(hK.nthvr.  Bad,  my  lord  ;  and  all  in  vain,  I  wot, 
Thou  dai't'dt^  thine  eyes  upon  the  wallowing  main. 
As  erst  did  .^gcus  §  to  behold  his  eon, 
To  welcome  and  receive  thy  welcome  ||  love ; 
And  sable  sails  he  saw,  and  so  mayst  thou, 
For  whose  mishap  the  brackish  seaa  lament. 
Edward,  0,  Edward ! 

JAucllt'u.  And  what  of  him? 

(iucnthcr.  Landed  he  is  at  Dover  with  his  men, 
From  Palestine  safe ;  by  his  English  lords 
Receiv'd  in  triumph  %  like  an  earthly  god  : 
He  lives  to  wear  his  father's  diadem. 
And  sway  the  sword  of  British  Albion. 
But  Elinor,  thy  Elinor  ! 

•  own]  Both4to.5.  ♦'ground." 

i  It  Menmf,  &c.J  A  mutilated  Rpecch,  —  ia  which 
*' gamed  "  ought,  I  bcliovc,  to  bo  *'  seems." 

t  dtirt'si]  Buth4to8.  "darest." 

§  JhOf.uii]  Doth  4tos.  "Acgen." 

II  icdrome]  Repeated  by  uiistiiko. — Qy.  *'  lovely  "  or 
"  liefest "  ?  (see  Queuther's  next  speech  but  one.) 

^  triumjihj  Both4tos.  "triumphes." 


Lluellen,  And  what  of  her? 
Hath  amorous  Neptune  gaz*d  upon  my  loTi^ 
And  stopt  her  passage  with  his  fork^  maoel 
Or,  that  I  rather  fear,— O  deadly  fear !~ 
£namour*d  Nereus  *  doth  he  withhold 
My  Elinor  ? 

Guenther,  Nor  Neptune,  Nereus,  nor  other  god 
Withholdeth  from  my  gracious  lord  his  lore: 
But  cruel  Edward,  that  injurious  king^ 
Withholds  thy  liefestf  lovely  Elinor; 
Ta'ent  in  a  pinnace  on  the  narrow  seas 
By  four  tall  ships  of  Bristow,  and  with  her 
Lord  Emerick,  her  unhappy  noble  brother, 
As  from  Montargis  hitherword  they  sail'd. 
This  say  in  brief  §  these  letters  tell  at  laige. 

[Lluellen  readt  hU  brcther  Sir  DAVio'k  kttm. 

Lluellen.  Is  Longshauks,  then,  so  lusty  now 
become? 
Is  my  fair  love,  my  beauteous  Elinor,  ta*en1 
Vilkins,!!  damn'd  villains,  not  to  guard  her  nfe^ 
Or  fence  her  sacred  person  from  her  foes  ! 
Sun,  couldst  thou  shine,  and  see  my  love  heui, 
And  didst  not  clothe  thy  clouds  in  fiery  coat^      ' 
O'er  all  the  heavens,  with  wingM  aulphor  flume, 
As  when  thy  H  beams,  like  mounted  combatant^  I 
Battled  with  Python  **  in  the  fallowed  layittt 
But  if  kind  Cambria  deign  me  good  asp<5ct^ 
To  make  me  chiefest  Brute  of  western  Wales, 
ril  short  that  gain-legg'd  Xt  Longaliauk[8]  by  the 

top, 
And  make  his  flesh  my  murdering  falchion's  food. 
To  arms,  true  Britons,  sprung  of  Trojans*  seed. 
And  with  your  swords  write  in  the  Book  of  Time 
Your  British  names  iu  characters  of  blood ! 
Owen  ap  llice,  while  we  stay  for  further  force, 
Prepare,  away  iu  post,  and  take  with  thee 
A  hundred  chosen  of  thy  countrymen. 
And  scour  the  marches  with  your  Welshmeu's 

hooks, 
That  Englishmen  may  think  the  dovil  is  come, 
[lice  shall  remain  with  me :  make  thou  thy  bode 
In  resolution  to  revenge  these  wrongs 
With  blood  of  thousands  guiltless  of  this  rage. 


*  Kercujf]  Wrung  quantity.  ' 

+  iiVfrf]  i.e.  dearcat.  ^ 

t  Ta'en]  Both  4tos.  *'  Taking."— Hero  in  my  f.>naflr  I 

ods.  I  printed  '*  Taken  "  :  but  compare  the  second  line  of  . 

the  next  speech.  i 

§  T/*i>  toy  in  brirf]  i,  e.  tliis  short  account. Thc4io.  of 

1501)  *•  This  my  I  in  brctfi:*  ' 

I!   VUlainf]  Hoth  4t03.  "  Villain©."  j 

•I  tloj\  Both  4tos.  ••  the."  ' 

*•  Python]  Both4tos.  •*Pyction."  ; 

ft  layt]  An  old  form  of  ?^tw. 

\X  pain-lego'd]  **Le.  unffain-legg'd/*  njH  the  EdiUrof  I 
Dodaley's  0.  P. 
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Fly  thou  on  them  amain  ! — Edward,  my  love 
Be  thy  life's  bane ! — ^Follow  me,  countrymen  ! 
Words  make  no  way :  my  Elinor  is  surpriz'd ; 
RobVd  am  I  of  the  comfort  of  my  life  : 
And  know  1  this,  and  am  not  veug^d  on  him  ? 

[Exeunt.* 

Enter  tht  Nine  Lords  of  Scotland,  with  their  Nine  Pkgcs ; 
Glockster,  Sussex,  Kino  Edwabd  Lonoshankb  in 
hit  »uU  <if  ffloM,  Queen  Elinor,  the  Queen-Mother. 
and  Joan  :  the  Kling  and  Queen  sit  under  a  canopy. 

LoTUfsk.  Nobles  of  Scotland^f  we  thank  you  all 
For  this  day's  gentle  princely  service  done 
To  Edward,  England's  king  and  Scotland's  lord. 
Our  coronation's  due  solenmity 
Ib  ended  with  applause  of  all  estates : 
Now,  then,  let  us  repose  t  and  rest  us  here. 
But  specially  we  thank  you,  gentle  lordn. 
That  you  so  well  have  govemM  your  griefs. 
As,  being  grown  unto  a  general  jar. 
You  choose  King  Edward  by  your  messengers, 
To  calm,  to  qualify,  and  to  compound 
Th'  ambitious  strife  §  of  Scotland's  climbing  peeif. 
I  have  no  doubt,  fair  lords,  but  you  well  wot 
Uow  factions  waste  the  richest  commonwealth, 
And  discord  spoils  the  seats  of  mighty  kings. 
The  barons'  war,  a  tragic  wicked  war, 
Nobles,  how  hath  it  shaken  England's  strength  ! 
Industriously,  it  seems  to  me,  you  have 
Loyally  ventur'd  to  prevent  this  shock ; 
For  which,  sith  you  have  chosen  me  your  judge, 
Hy  lords,  ||  will  you  stand  to  what  I  shall  award  ? 

Baliol.  Victorious  Edward,  to  whom  the  Scottish 
Owe  homage  as  their  lord  and  sovereign,     [kings 
Amongst  us  nine  is  but  one  lawful  king  : 
But  might  we  all  be  judges  in  the  IT  case, 
Then  should  in  Scotland  be  nine  kings  at  once, 

*  Exeunt]  After  this  both  4tos.  have  ; 

*'  Mand  the  Friar  and  Nouice. 

**  Friar.  Come  bole  we  must  buckle  I  see. 
The  prince  is  of  my  proCrasion  right : 
Riither  than  he  wil  lose  his  wenche, 
He  will  fight  Ab  otto  v»que  ad  mala, 

Nouice.  O  niaister,  doubt  you  not,  but  your  Nouice 
will  proouo  a  whot  shot,  with  a  bottle  of  Methoglin. 

Exeuntt  [hjere  the  tetnchtfall  into  a  Welsh  nnp,  and 
the  Friar  aunswer^  and  the  Nouice  betweene." 

But  the  Friar  and  his  comiKiuions  have  already  quitted 
the  stage. 

t  Scotland]  "SlfaXkoriShnkeoptare's  Versification,  &c.,  p.  82) 
seems  to  bo  quite  right  when  he  considers  "  Scotland  " 
ns  a  trisylbiblo  here,  though  in  two  other  lines  of  the 
present  ft])eoch  it  iM  a  dissyllabic. 

I  rtpott]  Both  4tos.  "appose." 

(  Tk'  atahitious  strife]  Tiie  very  probable  correction  of 
Mr.  Keigiiclcy  in  Notes  and  Qverics  for  Janry.  7th  1860, 
p.  8— Both  4to8.  *' Thanke  Britaius strife." 

II  My  lords]  Qy.  ••Lords"? 

%  the]  The  4t<).  of  15M  "this.- 


And  this  contention  never  set  or  limited. 
To  stay  these  jars  we  jointly  make  appeal 
To  thy  imperial  throne,  who  knows  our  claims. 
We  stand  not  on  our  titles  'fore  your  grace. 
But  do  submit  ourselves  to  your  award ; 
And  whom  your  majesty  shall  name  our  *  king, 
To  him  we'll  yield  obedience  as  a  king. 
Thus  willingly,  and  of  her  f  own  accord, 
Doth  Scotland  make  great  England's  king  herf 
judge. 
Length,  Then,  nobles,  since  you  all  agree  in  one, 
That  for  a  crown  so  disagree  in  all, 
Since  what  I  do  shall  rest  irrevocable,^ 
And,  lovely  England,§  to  thy  lovely  queen. 
Lovely  Queen  Elinor,  \mto  her  turn  thy  eye, 
Whose  honour  cannot  but  love  thee  well ; 
Hold  up  your  hands  in  sight,  with  general  voice. 
That  are  content  to  stand  to  our  award. 

[They  all  hold  up  their  hands  and  say  "  He  shalL" 
Deliver  me  the  golden  diadem. 
Lo,  here  I  hold  the  goal  for  which  ye  striv'd. 
And  here  behold,  my  worthy  men-at-arms. 
For  chivalry  and  worthy  wisdom's  praise, 
Worthy  each  one  to  wear  a  diadem  : 
Expect  my  doom,  as  erst  at  Ida  hills  || 
The  goddesses  divine  waited  th'  award 
Of  Dardan's  son.^    Baliol,  stand  farthest  forth  : 
Baliol,  behold,  I  give  thee  the  Scottish  crown : 
Wear  it  with  heart  **  and  with  thankfulness. 
Sound  trumpets,  and  f  f  say  all  after  me, 

Qod  save  King  Buliol,  the  Scottish  king  ! 

[The  trumpets  sound;    all  cry  aloud,  "God 
save  Kino  Bauol,  the  Scottish  King." 
Thus,  lords,  though  you  require  no  reason  why. 
According  to  the  conscience  in  the  cause, 
I  make  John  Baliol  your  anointed  king. 
Honour  and  love  him,  as  behoves  him  best 
That  is  in  peace  of  Scotland's  crown  possess'd. 
Baliol.  Thanks,  royal  England,  for  thy  honour 
done. 
This  justice  that  hath  calin'd  our  civil  strife, 

*  name  our]  Both  4to8.  "naiM  to  bo  our." 

t  her]  Both  4tos.  «•  their." 

}  trrevoccMe]  Both  4tos.  " inreuocable." 

(  Amly  loi'ely  England,  &c.]  Mutilated  and  corrupted. 
In  the  second  line  after  this  the  author  probably  wrote 
"cannot  choose  but,"  Ac. ;  aoid  in  the  stacre-direction  the 
words  •'Ho  shall  "  mean  perhaps  "  he  (Edward)  shall  as- 
sign the  Scottish  crown  as  lie  thinks  proper." 

II  Ida  hiUs]  See  note  jj,  p.  352,  sec  coL 

H  Dardan's  son]  Corrected  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mitford, 
Gent.  Mag.  for  Foby.  1833,  p.  101.  (Paris  was  the 
descendant  of  Dardanu8.>—Both  4to«.  '*Danaes  sonne.*' 

••  A^art]  Qy.  •'  heart'8-ca«e  "  ?  Compnre,  poM,  p.  404, 
first  col.,  "Ood  bless  thee  with  Jong  life,  honour,  and 
htarCs-ean  !  " 

tt  Sound  trumpets,  and,  tc]  Qy.  *' Sound  trumpets, 
s('Uud,  and  '*,  &c.  ? 

c  c 
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Shall  now  bo  ceaa'd  *  with  honourable  love. 
So  moved  of  remorse  and  pity,f 
We  will  erect  a  college  of  my  name ; 
In  Oxford  will  I  build,  for  memory 
Of  Bailors  bounty  and  hii  gratitude ; 
And  let  me  happy  days  no  longer  see 
Than  here  to  England  loyal  I  shall  be. 
Q.  Elinor.  Now,  brave   John  Baliol,   Lord  of 
Qalloway 
And  King  of  Scots,  shine  with  thy  golden  head ; 
Shake  thy  t  spears,  in  honour  of  hit  name, 
Under  whose  royalty  thou  wear*Bt  the  same. 

Queen  Elinor's  Speeeh.i 
The  welkin,  spangled  through  with  golden  spots, 
Reflects  no  ^er  in  a  frosty  night 
Than  lovely  Longshanks  in  his  Elinor's  eye : 
So,  Ned,  thy  Nell  in  every  part  of  thee, 
Thy  person's  guarded  with  a  troop  of  queenS| 
And  every  queen  as  brave  as  Elinor. 
Give  glory  to  these  glorious  crystal  quarries, 
Where  every  robe  an  object  entertains 
Of  rich  device  and  princely  majesty. 
Thus  like  Narcissus,  diving  in  the  deep, 
I  die  in  honour  and  in  England's  arms; 
And  if  I  drown,  it  is  in  my  delight. 
Whose  company  is  chiefest  life  in  death. 
From  forth  whose  coral  lips  I  suck  the  sweet 
Wherewith  are  dainty  Cupid's  caudles  ||  made. 
Then  live  or  die,  brave  Ned,  or  sink  or  swim, 
An  earthly  bliss  it  is  to  look  on  him. 
On  thee,  sweet  Ned,  it  shall  become  thy  Nell 
Bounteous  to  be  unto  the  beauteous  : 
O'er-pry  tlio  palms,^  sweet  fountains  of  my  blias, 
And  I  will  stand  on  tiptoe  for  a  kiss. 

Longsh.   He  had  no   thought   of  any  gentle 
heart. 
That  would  not  seize  **  desire  for  such  desert. 
If  any  heavenly  joy  in  women  be, 
Sweet  of  all  sweets,  sweet  Nell,  it  is  in  thee. — 
Now,  lords,  along :  by  this  the  Earl  of  March, 
Lord  Mortimer,  o'er  Cambria's  moimtain-tops 
Hath  rang'd  his  men,  and  feels  Lluollen's  mind : 

*  eea*\{]  An  error.    Qy.  for  what? 

ti^'^yJOy.  "piety"? 

t  Shale  thy]  Qy.  "  Shake  thonthi/"^ 

§  Qiutn  Elinor'i  Speech]  Which  follows  very  awkwardly 
what  precedes,  has  pcrhapa  been  shuflfled  out  of  ita  right 
place. 

II  cautUe^i]  Both4tos.  "caudles." 

H  0'<r-pri/  the  i>ohim,  &c.]  The  Editor  of  DoJslcy's  0.  P. 
observes  that  *'  it  is  not  very  easy  to  make  seusc  of  this 
I):v=safje  "  :  no,  iudoed ;  nor  of  tlio  rest  of  her  majesty's 
"Speech." 

**  frite]  Qy.  "  feel"  ?  But  what  does  the  whole  sentence 
mean? 


To  which  confines^  that  well  in  wasting  bs^ 
Oar  solemn  service  of  coronation  *  pait^ 
We  will  amain  to  back  our  friends  at  need ; 
And  into  Wales  our  men-at-arms  shall  march. 
And  we  with  them  in  person,  foot  by  foot — 
Brother  of  Scotland,  you  shall  to  your  home^ 
And  live  in  honour  there  fair  England's  firioDd.^ 
And  thou,  sweet  Nell,  Queen  of  King  Edward's 

heart, 
Shall  now  come  leaser  at  thy  dunty  loTe, 
And  at  coronation  meet  thy  loving  peersy 
When  storms  are  past,  and  we  have  coord  ihs 

rage 
Of  these  rebellious  Welshmen,  that  contend 
'Qainst  England's  majesty  and  Edwazd*s  crown. 
Sound,  trumpets !   Heralds,  lead  the  train  aloog: 
This  be  King  Edward's  feast  and  holiday. 

[Sxevnt  aU  except  Qujesx  Eusob,  Joia5,  «atf 
Olocester. 

BnUr  the  Matcaess  or  London  from  efticrdk,  and  matie 

btforeher, 

Q.  Elinor,  Olocester,  who  maj  this  be!   A 
bride  or  what  7 — 
I  pray  ye,  Joan,  go  see, 
And  know  the  reason  of  the  harmony. 
Joan.  Good  woman,  let  it  not  offend  yon  aiiy 
whit 
For  to  deliver  unto  me  the  cause 
That  in  thist  unusual  kind  of  sort 
You  pass  the  streets  with  music  so. 
Mayoress.  Mistress,  or  madam,  whate'er  yos 
be, 
Wot  you  I  am  the  Mayor  of  London's  wife^ 
Who,  for  I  have  been  deliver'd  of  a  son. 
Having  not  these  dozen  years  hod  any  before. 
Now  in  my  husband's  year  of  mayoralty. 
Bringing  him  a  goodly  boy, 
I  pass  unto  my  house  a  maiden  bride : 
Which  private  pleasure,  touching  godliness. 
Shall  here  no  way,  I  hope,  offend  the  good. 
Q.  Elinor.  Tou  hope  so,  gentle  mistreas;  do 
you  indeed  ? 
But  do  not  make  it  parcel  of  your  creed. 
Mayoress,  [aside]  Alas,  I  am  undone  I  it  is  the 
Queen ; 

The  proudest  Queen  that  ever  England  knew. 

[BxU  ttitk  ▲tUndsati. 
Q.  Elinor.  Come,  Glocester,  let's  to  the  court, 
aud  revel  there. 

[Exit  with  Glocestek  and  Joa.v. 


I 


I 


I 


•  service  of  coronation]  Qy.  "corouatioQ-scrricc*'? 
t  77ial  in  Oiii,  &0.J  Corruption  berc^  and  in  the  nest 

spcoch. 
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Efdir  Rice  ap  Meredith,  Sir  David,  and  Lluellek. 
Sir  David.  Soft !  is  it  not  Meredith  I  behold  1 
LlueUen.  All  good,  all  friends. — ^Meredith,  see 
the  man 
Must  make  us  great,  and  raise  Lluellen's  head  : 
Fight  thou,  Lluellen,  for  thy  friend  and  thee. 
JUce  ap  Mer,  Fight,  maugre  *  fortune  strong, 
our  battle's  strong, 
And  bear  thy  foes  before  thy  pointed  lance. 
Sir  David.  Not  too  much  prowess,  good  my 
lord,  at  once. 
Some  talk  of  policy  another  while. 

Jlice  ap  Mer.  How  come  thyf  limbs  hurt  at 

this  assault  1 
Ithtellen,  Hurt  for  our  good,  Meredith,  make 
account. 
Sir  David's  wit  is  full  of  good  device, 
And  kindly  will  perform  what  he  pretends. 

Sir  David,  Enough  of  this,  my  lord,  at  once. 
What  will  you,  that  I  hold  the  king  in  hand  ? 
Or  what  shall  I  especially  advise. 
Sitting  in  council  with  the  English  lords, 
That  so  my  counsel  may  avail  my  friends  1 
JAuelUn.    David,  if   thou  wilt   best  for  me 
devise, 
Advise  my  love  be  render'd  to  my  hand. 
Tell  them  the  chains  that  Mulciber  erst  made 
To  tie  t  Prometheus'  limbs  to  Caucasus, 
Kor  Furies'  fangs  shall  hold  me  long  from  her, 
But  I  will  have  her  from  th'  usurper's  tent, 
Hy  beauteous  Elinor  I     If  aught  in  this, 
If  in  this  case  thy  wit  may  boot  thy  friends, 
£zpress  it,  then,  in  this,  in  nothing  else. 

Sir  David.  Ay,  there's  a  card  that  puts  us  to 
our  trump ; 
For  might  I  see  the  star  of  Leicester's  loins, 
It  were  enough  to  darken  and  obscure 
This  Edward's  glory,  fortune,  and  his  prido. 
First,  hereof  can  I  put  you  out  of  doubt : 
Lord  Mortimer  of  the  king  hath  her  in  charge. 
And  honourably  entreats  your  Elinor. 
Some  think  he  prays  Lluellen  were  in  heaven. 
And  thereby  hopes  to  couch  §  his  love  on  earth. 
LlueUen.  No:  where  Lluellen  mounts,  there 
Ellen  flies.  || 
Inspeakable  are  my  thoughts  for  her : 
She's  not  from  me  in  death  to  be  divoro'd. 
Go  to,1I  it  shall  be  so ;  so  shall  it  be. 


Edward  is  full  resolved  of  thy  faith. 
So  are  the  English  lords  and  barons  all : 
Then  what  may  let  thee  to  intrude  on  them 
Some  new-found  stratagem  to  feel  their  wit  1 
Sir  David.  It  is  enough.    Meredith,  take  my 

weapons ; 
I  am  your  prisoner ;  say  so  at  the  least 
Gk>  hence,  and  when  you  parle  on  tho  walls, 
Make  show  of  monstrous  tyranny  you  intend 
To  execute  on  me,  as  on  the  man 
That  shamefully  rebels  'gainst  kin  and  kind ; 
And  'less  *  thou  have  thy  love,  and  make  thy 

peace 
With  such  conditions  as  shall  best  concern, 
David  must  die,  say  thou,  a  shameful  death. 
Edward,  perhaps,  with  ruth  and  pitymov'd, 
Will  in  exchange  yield  Elinor  to  thee, 
And  thou  by  me  shalt  gain  thy  heart's  desire. 
Lluellen,  Sweetly  advis'd :  David,  thou  blessest 

me. 

My  brother  David,  lengthener  of  my  life ! — 

Friends,  gratulate  to  me  my  joyful  hopes. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  KiKO  Edwa&d  Lonobhakxs,  Sussex,  If ORnuER, 

and  othtrt. 

L(mg8h.  Why,  barons,  suffer  ye  our+  foes  to 
breathe  ? 
Assault,  assault,  and  charge  them  all  amain  1 
They  fear,  they  fly,  they  faint,  they  fight  in  vain. 
But  where  is  gentle  David  ?  in  his  den  f:^ 
Loth  were  I  aught  but  good  should  him  betide. 

[Sound  an  alarum 

Enter,  on  th4  valU,  Lluellen,  Rice  ap  Meredith,  with  a 
dagger  in  kit  hand,  hMiing  Sir  David  &y  the  coUar,  the 
Fiiar,  and  Soldiers. 

Where  is  the  proud  disturber  of  our  state, 
Traitor  to  Wales  and  to  his  sovereign? 
LlueUen.  Usurper,  here  I  am.    What  dost  thou 

crave  1 
Longth.    Welshman,    allegiance,   which    thou 

ow'st  thy  §  king.^ 
LlueUen,  Traitor,  no  king,  that  seeks  thy  coun- 
try's sack. 
The  famous  runagate  of  Christendom. 


•  F'lQht^  maugre,  kc]  Something  wrong  here, 
t  thy]  Both4tos.  "my."  (Qy.  " lUnbt  thus  hurt "  f) 
t  tu]  The 4to of  1593  "trie." 
9  covch]  Both  4t08.  **  coache.'* 
D  Jlia]  Tho  4to.  of  1699  "flio." 

%  Oo  to,  tc]  These  five  lines  in  both  4tofl.  aro  g^ven  to 
David,  but,  as  they  evidently  do  not  belong  to  him,  I 


I  have  assigned  them  to  Lluellen.    An  anonymous  MS. 
I  annotator  on  the  first  edition  of  this  play  in  the  Garrick 
ooUectioQ  has  rightly  pointed  out  that  David's  answer 
begins  at  "  It  is  enough." 
•  'leu]  Both4to8.  "least." 
t  our]  The4to.  of  1599  "your." 

I  in  hit  den  f]  "  Query,  ought  wo  not  to  read  '  in  Jiit 
tout  •  ?  "    Editor  of  Dodtle/t  O.  P. 
S  thy]  Tbe4to.  of  1599  "the." 
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Longsh,  Ambitious  rebol,  know'st  thou  what  I 

am, 
How  great,  how  famous,  and  how  fortunate  ? 
And  dar  at  thou  carry  arms  against  me  here, 
Even  when  thou  shouldst  do  reverence  at  my 

fcetl 
Tea,  fear'd  and  honour'd  in  the  farthest  parts 
Hath  Edward  been,  the  *  noble  Henry's  son. 
Traitor,  this  sword  unsheath'd  hath  shinM  oft 
With  reeking  in  the  blood  of  Saracens ; 
When,  like  to  Perseus  on  his  wing5d  steed, 
Brandishing  bright  the  blade  f  of  adamant 
That  ag^d  Saturn  gave  fair  Maia*s  son. 
Conflicting  tho  :|:  with  Gorgon  in  the  vale. 
Sitting  §  before  the  gates  of  Nazareth, 
My  horse's  hoofs  I  stain'd  in  pagan's  gore, 
Sending  whole  centuries  ||  of  heathen  souls 
To    Pluto's    house:    this    sword,    this    thirsty 

sword, 
Aims  at  thy  head,  and  shall,  I  hope,  ero  long, 
Oage  and  divide  thy  bowels  and  thy  bulk, 
Disloyal  villain,  thou,  and  what  is  more  ?1T 

Lluell^n.   Why,  Longshanks,  think'st   thou   I 

will  be**  scar'd  with  words? 
No  :  didst  thou  speak  in  thunder  like  to  Jove, 
Or  shouldst,  as  Briareus,f  f  shake  at  once 
A  hundred  bloody  swords  with  bloody  hands, 
I  tell  thee,  Longshanks,  hero  he  &ceth  thee 
Whom  naught  can  daunt,  no,  not  the  stroke  of 

death. 
Rc8olv*d  ye  see  :  but  see  tho  chance  of  war  : 
Know'st  thou  a  traitor  an  thou  seest  his  head  ? 
Then,  Longshanks,  look  this  villain  in  the  face : 
This    rebel,    ho    hath    wrought     his    country's 

wreck ; 
Ba.^e  rascal,  bad:}:^  and  hated  in  his  kind. 
Object  of  wrath,  and  subject  of  revenge. 
LowjsL  Lluellen,  call'st  thou  this  the  chance 

of  war  1 
Bad  for  us  nil,  pertly,§§  but  worse  for  him. — 


*  the]  Both4tos.  "thy." 

t  blade]  The  first  4to.  •♦blond,"  the  second  "blood." 

X  tho\  i.e.  then. 

§  SUting]  Both  4to.s.  "Settiiifr.  ' 

II  ctnturien]  I.e.  hundreds.— Both  4to8.  "coinitricR" 
Walker  (Shakt:9i)eore'8  Vcr$iJicalion,  Lq.  y>.  1G)  observes 
that  "the  sense,  though  not  tho  metre  ["countries" 
hcinrf  frequently  used  as  a  trisyllable],  requires  cditu- 
ritA." 

■f  «'i'?  whot  in  ),iort:  ?  1  i.  c.  and  what  is  more  disloyal? 

*•  thhik\*f  thou  I  iciU  U]  Peele  most  probably  wruto 
'UhUk'H  J  iciU  be  ".—not  "  think'a  thou  I'll  be." 

ft  Briarcuti]  Wrong  quantit3\ 

:t  bad]  Both4toa.  "had." 

§1  po'hj]  Both  4tos.  "pardio."  See  note  f,  p.  305, 
sec.  col. 


Courage,  Sir  David!    kings  thou  know^ik  nntft 

die^ 
And  noble  minds  all  dastard  fear  defy. 
Sir  David.  Renowned  Edward,*  star  of  Esg- 
land's  globe, 
My  liefest  t  lord  and  sweetest  sovereign, 
Qlorious  and  happy  is  this  chance  to  me. 
To  reap  this  fume  and  honour  in  my  death, — 
That  I  was  hew*d  with  foul-dcfilM  hands 
For  my  belovM  king  and  country's  good, 
And  died  in  grace  and  favour  with  my  iwinee.— 
Seize  on  me,  bloody  butchers,  with  your  pawi: 
It  is  but  temporal  that  you  can  inflict. 
I/mf/sh.  Bravely  resolv'd,  brave  soldier,  bj  my 

Ufe! 
Friar,  Hark  you,  sir,  I  am  afeard  you  will  not 
be  so  resolved  by  that  time  you  know  so  much  is 
I  can  show  you :  here  be  hot  dogs,  I  csd  tell 
you,  mean  to  have  the  baiting  of  you. 
Mortimer,  Lluellen,  in  the  midst  of  all  thf 
braves. 
How  wilt  thou  use  thy  brother  thou  hast  ta'en? 
Wilt  thou  not  let  t  his  master  ransom  him! 
UuelUn,  No,  nor  his  mistress^  gallant  Xor 
timer. 
With  all  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  land. 
Rice  ap  Mer.  Hansom  this  Judas  to  his  fiither'i 
line  ! 
Ransom  this  traitor  to  his  brother's  life  ! 

No. — Take  that  earnest-penny  of  thy  death. — 
[S€<m»  to  stub  Sir  David  into  the  arms  and  akcvldc% 

This  touch,  my  lord,  comes  nothing  near  the  mnrb 
Longsh.  0  damnM  villain,  hold   thy  hands! 

Ask  and  have. 
LlueUni.  We  will  nor   ask   nor  have^     Secst 
thou  these  tools  ?  [Shoicn  hot  pinctr*. 

These  be  the  dogs  bhall  bait  him  to  the  death, 
And  shall  by  piece-meals  tear  his  cursed  ficsh ; 
And  in  thy  sight  here  shall  he  hang  and  pine. 
Lovgsh.    0   villains,   traitors,   how   will  I  be 

veng'd  ! 
Lluellen.  What,  thrcat*st  thou,  Edward !  Des- 
perate minds  contemn 

That  fury  menaceth :  see  thy  words*  effects. 

[Seems  to  cut  Sia  Datio'b  hSSL 

Sir  David.  0  gracious  heavens,  dissolve  me  into 

clay ! 

This  tyranny  is  more  than  fle^h  can  bear. 


"  Raioviied  Biltrard,  &c.]  Both  4tas.  "  ReiMcmi^ 
Eu^land,  star  of  Edwards  glvbe."  (Compare  tho  4Ui  liM 
of  our  author's  Polifhjpnnia  : 

"  Britannia's  Atlas,  star  qf  Bngland's  fflobe.'^ 
t  lifM]  i.  e.  dearest. 
I  thou  not  Id]  Both  4t08.  *'ihou  let." 
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Longah.  Bear  it,  brave  mind,  sith  nothing  but 
thy  blood 
May  satisfy  in  this  extreme  estate. 

Sussex,  My  lord,  it  is  in  vain  to  threaten  them; 
They  are  resoWd,  ye  see,  upon  his  death. 

LongsL  Sussex,  his  death,  they  all  shall  buy  it 
Offer  them  any  favour  for  his  life,  [dear  : 

Pardon,  or  peace,  or  aught  what  is  beside  : 
So  love  me  God  as  I  regard  my  friends  I — 
Lluellen,  let  me  have  thy  brother's  life 
Even  at  what  rate  and  ransom  thou  wilt  name. 
IdueUen.  Edward,  King  Edward,  as  thou  list 
be  term'd, 
Thou  know'st  thou  hast  my  beauteous  Elinor  : 
Produce  her  forth  to  plead  fur  David's  Ufe ; 
She  may  obtain  more  than  an  host  of  men. 
Longah,  Wilt  thou  exchange  thy  prisoner  for 

thy  love  ? 
Lludlen,  Talk  no  more  to  me ;  let  me  see  her 

face. 
Mortimer.  Wliy,  will  your  majesty  be  all  so  base 
To  stoop  to  his  demands  in  every  thing  ? 

ZongsL  Fetch  her  at  once;  good  Mortimer, 

be  gone. 
Mortimer,  [aside.]  I  go ;    but  how  unwilling 

heaven*  doth  know. 
Jiice  ap  Mer.  Apace,  Mortimer,  if  thou  love  thy 

friend. 

Mortimer,  [aside,]  I  go  for  dearer  than  I  leave 

behind.  [Exit. 

Jjongsh.  See,  Sussex,  how  he  bleed  eth  in  my  eye, 

That  beareth  fortime's  shock  triumphantly. 

Friar,  Sa-ha,  master!  I  have  found,    I  have 

found. 
Iduellen.  "What  hast  thou  found,  friar,  ha  ? 
Jiice  ap  Mer.  News,  my  lord,  a  star  from  out 
the  sea; 
The  same  is  risen  and  made  a  summer's  day. 

Re-enter  Mortimer,  eonductiriff  in  tJte  Lady  Elikor. 

lAuellcn.  What,  Nell,  sweet  Nell,  do  I  behold 

thy  face  1 
Fall  heavens,  fleet  stars,  shine  Phoebus'  lamp  no 

more  ! 
This  is  the  planet  lends  this  world  her  light; 
Star  of  my  fortune  this,  that  shincth  bright. 
Queen  of  my  heart,  loadstar  of  my  delight, 
Fair  mould  of  beauty,  miracle  of  fame. 
O,  let  me  die  with  Elinor  in  mine  arms  1 
What  honour  shall  I  lend  thy  loyalty 
Or  praise  unto  thy  sacred  deity  ?f 


Rice  ap  Mer,  Marry,  this,  my  lord,  if  I  may 
give  you  counsel  :  sacrifice  this  tyke  in  her  sight, 
her  friend;  which  being  done,  one  of  your 
soldiers  may  dip  his  foul  shirt  in  his  blood ;  so 
shall  you  be  waited  with  as  many  crosses  as  King 
Edward. 

Longsh.  Qood  cheer.  Sir  David;  we  shall  up 
anon. 

Mortimer,  [aside,]  Die,   Mortimer;  thy  life  is 
almost  gone. 

Elinor.  Sweet  Prince  of  Wales,  were  I  within 
thine  arms, 
Then  should  I  in  peace  possess  my  love, 
And  heavens  open  fair  their  crystal  gates. 
That  I  may  see  the  palace  of  my  intent.* 

Longsk,  Lluellen,  sot  thy  brother  free  : 
Let  mo  have  him,  thou  shalt  have  Elinor. 

Lluellen.  Sooth,  Edward,  I  do  prize  my  Elinor 
Dearer  than  life ;  but  there  belongeth  more 
To  these  affairs  than  my  f  content  in  love : 
And  to  bo  short,  if  thou  wilt  have  thy  mnn, 
Of  whom,  I  swear,  thou  thinkest  over-well. 
The  safety  of  Lluellen  and  his  men 
Must  be  regarded  highly  in  this  match. 
Say,  therefore,  and  be  short,  wilt  thou  give  peace 
And  pardon  to  Lluellen  and  his  meni 

Longsh,  I  will  herein  have  time  to  be  advis'd. 

Lluellen.  King  Edward,  no :  we  will  admit  no 
pause. 
For  goes  this  wretch,  this  traitor,  to  the  pot.^ 
And  if  Lluellen  be  pursu'd  so  near, 
May  chance  to  show  thee  such  a  tumbling-cast. 
As  erst  our  father  when  he  thought  to  scape. 
And  broke  his  neck  from  Julius  Caesar's  tower. § 

Sussex,  My  lord,  these  rebels  all  are  desperate. 

Mortimer,  [aside.]  And  Mortimer  of  all  most 
miserable. 

Longsh.  How,  say  you,  Welshmen,  will  you 
leave  your  arms. 
And  be  true  liegemen  unto  Edward's  crown  ? 

First  Soldier,  If  Edward  pardon  surely  what  is 
past, 
Upon  conditions  we  are  all  content. 

Longsh,  Belike  you  will  condition  with  us,  then  ? 

First  Soldier.  Special  conditions  for  our  safety 
first, 


•  hfaven]  Both  4tus.  "hcauens." 
t  deUy]  So  the  Editor  of  Dodsley's  0.  P.— Both  4to». 
,     *•  dieUe  ".— Qy.  "  piety  "  ? 


*  huiy  $fe  lJt€  palace  of  my  intent]  A  friend  conjocturot 
"  might  $ee  the  i)lico  of  my  conteut." 

t  ?/iy]  The  4to.  of  151»0  "rafty." 

X  to  the  ]fOt]  One  of  the  many  p-inKagos  in  our  early 
writers  which  show  how  ridicnloiMly  Mr.  Collier,  at  the 
bidding  of  his  MS.  Corrector,  substituted  "To  the  port " 
for  *'  To  the  pot "  in  Cnriolanus,  act  L  8c.  4:  see  Mr.  Col- 
lier's Shalceppeare,  cd.  lUS. 

§  tower]  Both  4toB.  •'  towne." 
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And  for  our  country  Cambria's  common  good, 
T'  avoid  the  fusion  of  our  guilty  blood. 
Limgth.  Go  to;  say  on. 

First  Soldier.  First,  for  our  followers,  and  our- 
selves, and  all, 
We  ask  a  pardon  in  the  prince's  word  ; 
Then  for  this  lord's  possession  in  his  love ; 
But  for  our  country  chief  these  boons  we  beg, 
And  England's  promise  princely  to  thy  Wales, 
That  none  be  Cambria's  prince  to  govern  us 
But  he  that  is  a  Welshman,  bom  in  Wales : 
Grant  this,  and  swear  it  on  thy  knightly  sword, 
And  have  thy  man  and  us  and  all  in  peace. 
Lludlen,  Why,  Cambria-Britons,  are  you  so 
incens'd  1 
Will  you  deliver  me  to  Edward's  hands  1 
First  SoUiifr.  No,  Lord  Lluellen ;  we  will  back 
for  thee 
Thy  life,  thy  love,  and  golden  liberty. 

Mortimer.  [asiJe.]    A  truce  with  honourable 
conditions  ta'en ; 
Wales'    happiness,    England's    glory,    and    my 
bane. 
Lonffth.  Command  retreat  be  sounded  in  our 
camp. — 
Soldiers,  I  grant  at  full  what  you  request. — 
David,  good  cheer. — Lluellen,  open  the  gates. 
lAucllen.  The  gates  are  open'd :  enter  thee  and 

thine. 
*SVr  David.  The  sweetest  sun  that  e'er  I  saw  to 

shine  ! 
Lonfjsh.   Madam,  a  brabble*  well    begun  for 
thee: 
Be  thou  my  guest  and  Sir  Llucllen's  love. 

[Exeunt  all  except  Mortimer. 

Mortimer.  Mortimer,  a  brabble  ill  begun  for 

thee; 
A  truce  with  capital  conditions  ta'en, 
A  prisoner  sav'd  and  ransom'd  with  thy  life. 
Edward,  my  king,  my  lord,  and  lover  dear, 
Full  little  dost  thou  wot  how  this  retreat. 
As  with  a  sword,  hath  slain  poor  Mortimer. 
Farewell  the  flower,  the  gem  of  beauty's  blaze, 
Sweet  Ellen,  miracle  of  nature's  hand  ! 
Hcllt  in    thy    name,    but    heaven    is    in    th} 

looks : 
Sweet  Venus,  let  me  saint  or  devil  be 
In  that  sweet  heaven  or  hell  that  is  in  thee. 

[Exit. 


I         •  hrahhlf]  i.  c.  (Hiarrel. 

i         t  IhU]  Tlio  4 to.  of  1593  ••  Fucllen,"  that  of  1509  "  Llutl- 

lou."— I  havo  adopted  tbo  coiijocturo  of  the  Editor  of 

Dodslcy'a  0.  P. 


Enter  Jack  and  tJu  Harper,  gMing  a 
the  Queen  cornea  in. 

The  trumpett  tound :  enter  Quxkn  Elivoi^  Jomx,  etd 
Ladies  in  a  litter,  borne  by  four  Negxo-Moon,  nd 
attended  on  by  the  Earl  or  GiiOCESTKB  and  fw  Footr 
men :  one  having  eel  a  ladder  to  the  wide  of  tkt  fittir. 
Queen*  Elinok  deacendt,  and  Joax  and  JjidimfiBm. 

Q.  Blinor.  Give  me  my  pantablas.* 
Fie,  this  hot  weather  how  it  makes  me  cirtit ! 
Heigh-ho,  my  heart !  ah,  I  am  passdng  fiunt ! 
Give  me  my  fan  that  I  may  cool  my  fiuse.  ' 

Hold,  take  my  mask,  but  see  you  rampla't  nott 
This  wind  and  dust,  see  how  it  smolders  me !      | 
Some  drink,  good  Glocester,  or  I  die  for  thirst^ 
Ah,  Ned,  thou  hast  foi^t  thy  Nell  I  eee. 
That  she  is  thus  enforc'd  to  follow  thee ! 

Ghcesler.  This  aii^s  distemperatore^  an  plem 
your  majesty,  [mirfk§ 

Noisome  through  mountain  Tapours  and  thick  . 
Unpleasant  needs  must  be  to  you  and  your 
Company,  that  ne'er  was  wont  to  take  the  air 
Till  Flora  had||  perfum'd  the  earth  with  aweeti^ 
With  lilies,  roses,  mints,  and  eglantine. 

Q.  Elinor,  I  tell  thee,  the  gromid  is  all  too  \tm 
For  Elinor  to  honour  with  her  steps ; 
Whose  footpace,  when  she    progieas'd  in  the 

street[8] 
Of  Aeon  and  Ihe  fair  Jerusalem, 
Was  [upon]  naught  but  costly  arras-points,  ' 

Fair  island-tapestry,  and  azur^d  silk ; 
My  milk-white  steed  treading  on  cloth  of  ray,^ 
And  trampling  proudly  underneath  the  feet 
Choice  of  our  English  woollen  drapery. 
This  climate  o'er-lowering  with  black  congealM 

clouds,** 
That  take  their  swelling  from  the  marish  soil. 
Fraught  with  infectious  fogstf  and  misty  damps, 
Is  far  unworthy  to  be  once  embalm'd  ' 

With  redolence  of  this  refreshing  breath. 
That  owectensit^  where  it  lights,  as  do  the  flames 
And  holy  fires  of  Vesta's  sacrifice. 

Jo'jLii.  Whose  pleasant  fields,§§new-planted  wIUi 
the  spring, 


♦  jianiahlt$\  i.  e.  6lippore,—Tho  4to.  of  1590  •'panta- 
phels." 

t  rumplc't  not]  The  4to.  of  1093  "romple  wof,**thak  <rf 
15'M)  *' mm iiU  it  not."  , 

♦  thirst]  Both-ltos.  "drinko." 

§  mountain  vapov.rs  and  thick  mitt]  Both  4to6.  "moon-   , 
tftins  vapor$  scud  thirl:  mist.** 

!l  /««/]  Both  4t08.  *•  haxie." 

^  cloth  of  ray]  I  o.  striped  cloth :  Fr.  rait 

*•  Tfii*  climate  o'er-loteerinp  vith  black  coHfjialid  eltmii] 
Qy.  "  This  clime  o'cr-lovering  teith  conaealrd  domU"  f 

1 1  /t^']  The  4to.  of  1593  "  frogges." 

tt  tiecdent]  The  4to.  of  1693  "sweetnesse.**  < 

§§  Whose  pleasant  JUlds,  &c.]   A  mutilated  and  eor- 
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Make  Thamesis  to  mount  above  the  banks, 
And,  like  a  wanton,  wallowing  up  and  down 
On  Flora's  beds  and  Napa)*8  silver  down. 

Olocester.  And  Wales  for  me,  madam,  while 
you  are  here ; 
Ko  climate  good  unless  your  grace  be  near. 
Would  Wales  had  aught  could  please  you  half  so 
Or  any  precious  thing  in  Qlocester's  gift,     [well, 
Whereof  your  ladyship  would  challenge  me  ! 

Joan^  Well  said,  my  lord  I  'tis  as  my  mother 
says ; 
You  men  have  learnt  to  woo  a  thousand  ways. 

Glocfster.  0,  madam,  had  I  learnt,  against  my 
need, 
Of  all  thode  ways  to  woo,  one  way  to  speed, 
My  cunning,  then,  had  been  my  fortune's  guide. 

Q.  Elinor.  Faith,  Joan,  I  think  thou  must  be 
Qlocester's  bride. — 
Good  earl,  how  near  he  steps  unto  her  side ! 
So  soon  this  eye  these  younglings  had  espied. — 
I'll  tell  thee,  girl,  when  I  was  fair  and  young, 
I  fo\md  such  honey  in  sweet  Edward's  tongue. 
Am  I  could  never  spend  one  idle  walk 
But  Ned  and  I  would  piece  it  out  with  talk. — 
So  you,  my  lord,  when  you  have  got  your  Joan, 
Ko  matter,  let  queen-mother  be  alone. 
Old  Nell  is  mother  now,  and  grandmother  may; 
The  greenest  grass  doth  droop  and  turn  to  hay. 
Woo  on,  kind  clerk,  good  Olocester,  love  thy  Joan  : 
Her  heart  is  thine,  her  eye*  is  not  her  own. 

Olocester,    This   comfort,  madam,  that    your 
grace  doth  give 
Binds  me  in  double  duty  whilst  I  live. 
Would  God,  King  Edward  see  and  say  no  less ! 

Q.Elinor.  Olocester,  I  warrant  thee  upon  my  life 
My  king  vouchsafes  his  daughter  for  thy  wife. 
Sweet  Ned  hath  not  forgot,  since  he  did  woo. 
The  £^1  of  love  and  all  that  'longs  thereto. 

(Hoeester.  Why,  was  your  grace  so  coy  to  one 
so  kind? 

Q.  Elinor,    Kind,    Olocester  1    so,    methinks.. 
indeed: 
It  seems  he  loves  his  wife  no  more  than  needs. 
That  sends  for  us  in  all  the  speedy  haste, 
Knowing  his  queen  to  be  so  great  with  child. 
And  makesf  me  leave  my  princely  pleasant  seats 
To  come  into  his  ruder  part  of  Wales. 

(Hoeester.  His  highness  hath  some  secret  reason 
why 

mpted  speech  (in  which  perhaps  *'ruv-planted"  should 
be  "nn»-paiuted"  and  *'vaHowing*'  should  be  "wal- 
low")- As  to  "  Thamen*'\— it  must  be  recollected  that 
the  speaker  is  in  Wales !  I 

•  «yej  Both  4tos.  "  eies.'* 

t  wuUm]  Both  4tos.  ''make." 


He    wisheth   you  to  *   move    from    England's 

pleasant  court.f 
The  Welshmen  have  of  long  time  suitors  been. 
That  when  the  war  of  rebels  sorts  an  end,t 
None  might  be  prince  and  ruler  over  them 
But  such  a  one  as  was  their  countryman ; 
Which  suit,  I  think,  his  grace  hath  granted  them. 
Q.  Elinor.  So,  then,  it  is  King  Edward's  policy 
To  have  his  son — forsooth,  son  if  it  be — 
A  Welshman :  well,  Welshman  it  liketh  me. 
And  here  he  comes. 

£ni€r  KiKO  Edward  Lonoshakks  and  Lords. 
Longik.  Nell,  welcome  into  Wales  ! 
How  fares  my  Elinor  ? 

Q.  Elinor,  Ne'er  worse :  beshrew 
Their  hearts,  'tis  long  on. 

Longth.  Hearts,  sweet  Nell  1 
Beshrew  §  no  hearts  where  such  sweet  saints  do 
dwell.  [Holds  her  hand  fast, 

Q.  Elinor,  Nay,  then,  I  see  I  have  my  dream : 
I  pray,  let  go : 
You  will  not  will  you,  whether  I  will  or  no  ? 
You  are  dispos'd  to  move  me. 

Longsh.  Say  any  thing  but  so. 
Once,  Nell,  thou  gav'st  me  this. 

Q.  Elinor,  I  pray,  let  go; 
Ye  are  dispo8'd,||  I  think. 
Longsh.  Ay,  madam,  very  well. 
Q,  Elinor.  Let  go  and  be  naught,ir  I  say  ! 
Longsh.  What  ails  my  Nell  ? 
Q.  Elinor.  Ay  me,  what  sudden  fit**  is  this  I 
prove  ? 
What  grief,  what  pinching  pain,  like  young  men's 

love. 
That  makes  me  madding  run  thus  to  and  fro  ? 
Longsh.  What,  melancholy,  Nell  ? 
Q.  Elinor,  My  lord,  pray,  let  me  go. 
Give  me  sweet  water.    Why,tt  how  hot  it  is ! 
Olocester,  [aside.]  These  be  the  fits 

Trouble  men's  wits. 
Longsh.  Joan,   ask  thy  beauteous  mothert^ 

how  she  doth. 
Joan.  How  fares  your  majesty  1 

•  to]  Qy.  cUle? 

t  court]  Both  4to8.  "  courts." 

t  torts  an  end]  Fr.  sortir  effet. 

i  Bts?ireuf]  Both  4tos.  "shrow." 

II  dispos'd]  I  e.  inclined  to  be  merry :  a  sense  In  which 
the  word  is  often  used  by  old  writers. 

^  and  be  naught]  Equivalent  to— and  be  hanged  I 

**JU]  Both4t08.  "fits." 

It  Why]  Qy.  "Fie"?  Compare  the  second  line  of 
Queen  Elinor's  first  speech  in  this  BC?ne. 

XI  mother]  Both  4tos.  "mistres."  (Afterwards,  p.  400, 
sec.  col.,  we  must  read  "  mislrtss  "  where  both  4t08.  have 
"mother.") 
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Q.  Elinor.  Joan,  aggrieved  at  the  heart, 
And  anger'd  worse,  because  I  cannot  right  mo  :* 
I  think  the  king  comes  purposely  to  spite  me. 
Hj  fingers  itch  till  I  have  had  my  will : 
Proud  Edward,t  call  in  thy  Elinor ;  be  still. 
It  will  not  be,  nor  rest  I  anywhere 
Till  I  haye  set  it  soundly  on  his  ear. 
Joan,  [cuide.]  Is  that  the  matter  ?  then  let  mc 

alone. 
Q.  Elinor,  Fie,  how  I  fret  with  grief ! 
Longsh.  Come  hither,  Joan : 
Know'st  thou  what  ails  my  queen  ? 

Joan,  Not  I,  my  lord  : 
She  longs,  I  think,  to  give  your  grace  a  box  on 
th'  ear. 
Lcfngsh.  Nay,  wench,  if  that  be  all,  well  ear  it 
well. — 
What,  all  amort !  t    How  doth  my  dainty  Nell  ? 
Look  up,  sweet  love:  unkind  !  not  kiss  me  oncel 
That  may  not  be. 

Q.  Elinor.  My  lord,  I  think  you  do  it  for  the 

nonce.  § 
Longtk.  Sweetheart,  one  kiss. 
Q.  Elinor.  For  Gk>d's  sake,  let  me  go. 
Longtk,  Sweetheart,  a  kiss. 
Q.  Elinor,  What,  whether  I  will  or  no  ? 
You  will  not  leave  ?  let  be  I  say. 
Longsh.  I  must  be  better  chid. 
Q.  Elinor.  No,  will  1  [striking  him  on  the  ear.] 
take   that,   then,   lusty  lord:    sir,   leave 
when  you  are  bid. 
Longsh.  Why,  so,  this  chare  is  char'd.l| 
Glocester.  A  good  one,  by  the  rood.*l 
Q.  Elinor.  No  force,  no  harm. 
Longsh.   No  harm  that  doth  my  Elinor  any 
good. — 
Learn,  lords,  'gainst  you  be  married  men,  to  bow 

to  women's  yoke ; 
And  sturdy  though  you  bo,  you  may  not  stir  for 

every  stroke. — 
Now,  my  sweet  Nell,  how  doth  my  qeeen  t 

Q.  Elinor.  She  vaunts 
That  mighty  England**  hath  felt  her  fist, 
Taking+t  a  blow  basely  at  Elinor's  hand. 


•  I  cannot  right  me]  Both  4to8.  "/camo  not  ripht  in." 
t  Prowl  Edward,  &c.]  Borne  comiption  in  this  line. 

I  all  amo}i]  More  properly  alamort,  i.  e.  dejected, 
spiritless. 

§  nonce]  i.  o.  occasion. 

II  this  chare  i»  char'd]  "  That  char  [or  chare]  is  char'd," 
is  a  proverbial  expression,  meaning,  "  that  biisluess  is 
dispatch'd."    See  Ray's  North  Country  Words,  p.  20. 

*!l  rood]  I.  0.  cross. 

**  England]  A  trisyllable  here  (as  it  frequently  is  in  our 
early  poeU). 
ft  Taking]  Both  4tos.  "  Taken." 


Longsh,   And  vaunt  *  she   tdbj,  good  letre, 
being  curst  and  coy : 
Lack  nothmg,  Nell,  whilst  f  thou  hart  bnnnU 
thy  lord  a  lovely  boy.  ' 

Q.  Elinor.  Ven  acUkjt  I  un  mck ; 
Qood  Katherine,§  I  pray  thee,  be  at  hand. 

Kaih,  This  sickness,  I  hope,  I 

Will  bring  King  Edward  a  jollj  boy.  ' 

Jjongsh.  And,  Katherine, 
Who  brings  me  that  newa  shall  not  go  empty*  '• 
handed.  [EieenL 

Enter  If  ortimkr,  Lluellev,  Rice  ap  Mkredith,  md 
the  Ladt  Eukob. 

Mortimer,  Farewell,  Lluellen,  with  thy  lorioi 

Nell. 

Lluellen.  Qod-a-mercy,  Mortimer;  andao  hn- 

well. 

[If  ORTiMCR  TttireM  amd  eonefob  kimadf. 

Rice  ap  Mer,  Farewell  and  be  hanged,  ftlis 

Sinon's  serpent  brood.  || 

LLxuXLen,  Qood  words,  Sir  Rice :  wrongs  have 

beet  remedy. 

So  taken^  with  time,  patience,  and  policy. 

But  where  is  the  friar?  who  can  tell  \ 

JH^  Friar. 

Friar,  That  can  I,  master,  very  well ; 
And  say,  i'faith,  what  hath  befel. 
Must  we  at  once  to  heaven  or  hell  ? 

Elinor.  To  heaven,  friar !  fiiar,  no,  fie ! 
Such  heavy  souls  mount  not  so  high. 

Friar,  [lying  dotm.]  Then,  friar,  lie  thee  down 
And  if  any  ask  the  reason  why,  [aud  die; 

Answer  and  say  thou  canst  not  tell. 
Unless  because  thou  must  to  helL 

Elinor.  No,  friar,  because  thou  didst  rebel : 
Gentle  Sir  Rice  ring**  out  thy  knell. 

Lluellen,  Aud  Haddock  toll  thy  pas8ing*bell. 
So,  there  lies  a  straw, 
And  now  to  the  law. 

Masters  and  friends ;  naked  came  we  into  the 
world,  naked  are  we   turned   out  of  the  good 


*  And  vaunt,  &c.]  These  two  lines,  given  to  the  que«n 
in  botli  4toa.,  are  rightly  assigned  to  Longshanks  by  the 
MS.  armotator  on  the  copy  of  the  first  edition  in  the 
Gorrick  collection. 

t  whilst]  i.  e.  until. 

t  Ven  aed]  i.e.  Come  hither— The  41q«.  "Veniadoa" 
and  "  Veniacian." 

§  Katherine]  The  4to.  of  1593  "  Katherina  ** ;  but  in 
the  next  8i>cech  of  Longshanks  '*  Kathmn.'* 

II  /aUe  Sinon'a  »erpent  broal]  Both  4 toe.  "half  S«o«'« 
.s-iponsdrood."— The  Rev.  J.  Mitford(6<n/.  Mag.  forFebry. 
lS3,i,  p.  101)  reads  "falte  Sinoii'*  spawn  and  trood." 

•[  So  taken]  Another  error. 

**  Oentle  Sir  Rice  ring^  Ac.]  Is  this  equivalent  to  "Let 
gentle  Sir  Rice  ring,"  &c.  T 


towD8  iuto  the  wilderness.  Let  me  see  ;*  mass, 
mcthinks  we  are  a  haDcLsome  commonwealth,  a 
handful  of  good  fellows,  set  arsunning  to  dog  on 
our  own  discretion.  What  say  you,  Bir[s]  ?  We 
are  enough  to  keep  a  passage :  will  you  he  ruled 
by  me  ?  We'll  get  the  next  day  from  Brecknock 
the  Book  of  Robin  Hood;  the  friar  he  shall 
instruct  us  in  hisf  cause,  and  we'll  even  here 
fare  and  well:  since  the  king  hath  put  us 
amongst  the  discarding  cards,  and,  as  it  were, 
turned  us  with  deuces  and  treys  out  of  the  deck;:!: 
every  man  take  his  standing  on  Mannock-deny, 
and  wander  like  irregulars  up  and  down  the 
-wilderness.  I'll  be  Master  of  Misrule,  I'll  be 
Robin  Hood,  that's  once  :§  cousin  Rice,  thou 
shalt  be  Little  John :  and  here's  Friar  David  as 
fit  as  a  die  for  Friar  Tuck.  Now,  my  sweet 
Nell,  if  you  will  make  up  the  messH  with  a  good 
heart  for  Maid  Marian,  and  dwelllT  with  Llu- 
ellen  under  the  green-wood  trees,  with  as  good  a 
will  as  in  the  good  towns,  why,  plena  est  curia, 

Elincr,  My  sweetest  love,  an  this  my  infract 
fortune** 
Could  never  vaunt  her  sovereignty. 
And  shouldst  thou  pass  the  ford  of  Phlegethon, 
Or  with  Leander  swim  ++  the  Hellespont, 
In  deserts  ^thiopiantl^  ever  dwell. 
Or  build  thy  bower  on  Etna's  fiery  tops. 
Thy  Nell  would  follow  thee  and  keep  with  thee, 
Thy  Nell  would  feed  with  thee  and  sleep  with 
thee. 

Friar,  0  Capido  quanius,  quantum/ 

Bice  ap  Mcr,  Bravely  resolved,  madam. — And 
then  what  rests,  my  Lord  Robin,  but  we  will 
live  and  die  together  like  Camber-Britons, — 
Bobin  Hood,  Little  John,  Friar  Tuck,  and  Maid 
Harianf 

lAueUen,  There  rests  nothing  now,  cousin,  but 


•  ate]  Th6  4to«.  "saio"  and  "say." 
t  *«]  The4to  of  1590  "this." 

X  deck]  I  e.  pack. 

**  Simplieity. for  you  play  the  best  at  a  game 

call'd  smelling  of  the  four  knaves  that  ever  I  saw. 

Utwy.  Fuure !  soft,  yot  they  have  not  smelt  thee. 

Simplicity.  No,  I  am  one  more  than  is  in  the  dtck." 
MoraU  of  th€  Thru  Lorde*  of  London^  1690,  Big.  D  3. 

I  iJuxl't  owt\  i.  e.  that's  once  for  all,  that's  flat— The 
4to.  of  1593  "  that  onct  "—So  Nash  in  hiM  Hav€  with  y.M 
to  Saffron-valdtn ;  "  But  when  I  doo  play  my  prizes  in 
]»rint»  lie  be  paid  for  my  paiucs,  that't  once^  nnd  not  make 
uiyselfe  a  gazing  stocke,"  &c.    t^ig.  T  4.  cd.  1596. 

I)  wi*«l  L  e.  party  of  four. 

•T  dvetU]  Both4to«.  "doe  well." 

**  an  thit  my  infract  fortune^  &c.]  Nonsense. 

♦  t  neim]  Both  4tos,  "win." 

IX  JEthiopiafi\  So  the  Rev.  J.  Hitford,  Gent,  Mag.  for 
Feby.  1833,  p.  102.— Both  4to8.  "Oenophrius." 


that  I  sell  my  chain  *  to  set  us  all  in  green,  and 
we'll  all  play  the  pioners  to  make  us  a  cave  and 
cabin  i*  for  all  weathers. 

Elinor,  "iilj  sweet  Lluellen,  though  this  sweet 
be  gall, 
Patience  doth  conquer  by  t  out-suffering  all. 

Friar.  Now,  Mannock-deny, 
I  hold  thee  a  penny. 
Thou  shalt  have  neither  sheep  nor  goat 
But  Friar  David  will  fleece  §  his  coat : 
Wherever  Jack,  my  novice,  jet,|| 
All  is  fish  with  him  that  comes  to  net ; 
David,  this  year  thou  pay'st  no  debt.       [Exeunt, 

Mortimer,  [coming  foncard  from  his  concealment.'] 
Why,  friar,  is  it  so  plain,  indeed  1 
Lluellen,  art  thou  flatly  so  resolv'd 
To  roistit  out,  and  roost  so  near  the  king? 
What,  shall  we  have  a  passage  kept  in  Wales 
For  men-at-arms  and  knights  adventurous  1 
By  cock,  Sir  Rice,  I  see  no  reason  why 
Young  Mortimer  should  not^  make  one  among. 
And  play  his  part  on  Mannock-deny  **  hero. 
For  love  of  his  beloved  Elinor. 
His  Elinor !  her,  were  ft  she  his,  I  wot, 
The  bitter  northern  wind  upon  the  plains. 
The  damps  that  rise  from  out  the  queachyl^t 

plots, 
Nor  influence  of  contagious  air  should  touch ; 
But  she  should  court  it§§  with  the  proudest 
dames, 

*  chain]  1.  e.  the  gold  chain  worn  by  him  as  a  person 
of  rank. 

t  pioneri  to  matt  u*  a  cave  and  cabin,  tc]  See  note  X, 
p.  164,  first  col.— The  4to.  of  1599  "—  ami  a  cabin,"  Ac. 

X  conquer  by]  Both  4tos.  "  conquer  mo  by.*' 

S  fleece]  Both  4to8.  *' fleeces." 

II  jet]  i.  e.  strut 

^  not]  Omitted  in  both  4toe. 

^  Mannock-deny]  Both  4tos.  "Manmooke  dying." 

ii  her,  ieere]  Both  4to«.  "where." 

tt  queachy]  i.  e.  quaggy,  washy,  marshy. — The  4to.  of 
1593  '•quechy,"thatof  1699  "quesio."— In  our  author's 
Polyhymnia  the  old  copy  has ; 

*'  When  in  the  qxteaclie  plot  Python  he  slew." 

Compare  Heywood ; 
*'  Our  blood  is  chang'd  to  inke,  our  haires  to  quils. 
Our  eyes  halfe-buried  in  their  quechy  plots." 

The  Golden  Age,  1611,  Sig.  K. 

And  Chettlo,  in  a  rather  picturesque  passage ;  I 

"  Lorrique,  retume  into  the  beaten  path.  ' 

I  askt  thee  for  a  solitary  plot, 

And  thou  hast  brought  me  to  the  dismal'st  groue      ' 
That  cuer  eye  beheld  :  noo  Woodnirophes  here 
Seeke  with  their  agill  stops  to  outstrip  the  roc. 
Nor  doth  the  sun  sucke  from  the  qutaxhy  plot 
The  raiiknes  and  the  venom  of  the  earth  : 
It  Bcomos  ftroqucntlesse  for  the  vse  of  men ; 
8ome  basiliskes  or  poysonous  serpents  den." 

Hoffman,  1631,  Sig.  I. 

SS  it]  Both  4tot.  "yot." 
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Rich  in  attire,  and  Bumptuniu  in  her  fan, 
And  Uke  bereou  in  liedsofeoaeat*  dowD. 
Why  Mortimer,  may  Jiot  thy  offon  moTO, 
And  triu  sweet  Elinor  from  LlutllcQ'a  love? 
Wb;,  ;[i1eaBant  gold  and  gentle  eloquence 
Htve  tlo'd  the  cbaitest   iiTmpIu,  th«   ijirest 

And  Tumts  of  worda,  detighto  of  wealth  aad  enae 

Hare  m*d«  titiun  to  jii.lJ  Lluelleu"»+ 

Being  set  to  see  ttia  lut  of  JeSjicrala  chnTice. 

Why  ahould  to  fuir  a  alar  sU.id  in  a  vale. 

And  not  bet  eeea  to  epnrklu  in  the  aky  I 

It  is  enough  {  Jove  change  hii  glittering  robci 

"To  Me  Unemoiyne  and  the  flict. 

If  altera,  haye  after  gentle  Bobin  Hood  ; 

Yon  're  not  lo  well  accompanied,  I  hope. 

Bat  if  a  jiulter  t'oma  to  j.lay  his  -paii. 

You'll  giva  biiu  atripea  or  weloome,  good  or  . 

Qo,  Mortimer,  and  make  there  toTe-hoIidaya :         | 

The  king  will  take  a  common  'acuee  of  thee,  j 

And  who  hath  more  men  to  attend  than  Mor-  | 

Umer  1  [£n(. 


Tliou  art  ae  fhi^  in  ilii^  attire, 

Aa  fine  and  lit  to  lay  -lieBitc, 

Ai  when  of  Leioestur'a  boll  and  bowi 

Thou  wert  the  rose  and  £WBete»t  fcii 

Uow  naj'it  lliou,  friar,  say  I  well  I 

For  any  thing  lufomea  luy  Nell, 

Friar,  Never  luaJo  man  of  a  worn 
A  bullock's  tul  a  l-.;..u-:ii-  Lora  ; 
Nor  can  an  .I.,--  1,:.|^-  <V.^n:-^ 
A  liou,  if  he  ramp  and  riae. 

Elinor,  Hy  lord,  the  friar  i«  « 

JJi:'/t„i.  Believe  him,  for  fa*  tella  no  tM 
Dut  nhat  doth  Little  JoLu  darise  t 

Bice  ap  Mer.  That   Robin   Hood  b«« 

An  BgM  aayiug  and  a  tm^ 
Blaek  ntU  tnke  uo  other  hue ; 
He  that  of  old  hath  been  tby  foe 
Will  die  tut  will  coniiuuo  eo. 

Friar.  0,  masters, -wbitherahnll  we  gof 
Doth  any  living  oreaturo  know  I 

UutUai.  Rice  and  I  will  walk  tho  lonnc 
Friar,  lee  about  the  ground. 


TtiiyartaUcladinerti,!,  udlinp  "  Blitbs  md  bonny." 
UvtUtK.  Why,  ao,  I  lee,  my  nates,  of  old 

All  were  not  liee  that  beldauios  [;  told 

Of  Robin  Hood  nud  Little  Julin, 

Friar  Tuck  and  Maid  MBriao. 
Friar.  Ay,  fornootli,  uiEister. 
Lhifllcn.    How  well   they  ooucb'd  in   fovesl 

Frolic  and  lively  withouten  teen,1I 
And  npent  their  day  in  game  uud  glee  : 
LlucUen.do  smk*"  div\,y,\x    plcBse  tliee. 
Nor,  though  tliy  f.iot  lo  .jut  of  town, 
Let  thine  look  black  on  Edward's  crown  ; 
Nor  thiok  thle  green  is  not  bo  gay 
Aa  Kus  tlie  Riillm  rich  array; 
And  if  evreet  Xell,  my  jtlarian, 
Tnut  me,  aa  I  am  gentleman. 


•  Aiftull  Bothttog.  "nfut." 

4  Unit  tiuiclf  a  nun  It  yiAd  LluBn'il  Hntllnted. 

I  nu(!«J  ThB^to  pnioO"iiolto(»." 

I  AununiRA,  &0.1  Tbonci.  J.  Mitford (Coil.  ifr-_ 
Febj.lB^iS,  p.  lc>-')ainsiiJi  thin  (lo  hii  own  utisrai 
nt]cut)ufal1onai 

"ft  iirteiij*.    JiirH!\iIiaztt!)lillir'inar(>liti, 


"Bedliio 


I  EWtr  HoanHiR  di«^yiHil  a>  a  Fetlar. 

And  Bpoil  what  prey  ia  to  be  found. 
j  My  love  I  leave  within  in  trual^ 

Booauee  I  know  tby  dealing  juet.— 
j  Come,  pntter.t  come,  nnd  weloome  too, 
I  Fare  aa  we  fare,  and  do  aa  vre  do. — 
{  Nell,]:  adieu  :  we  go  for  news. 

'      Friar.  A  little  eervea  tbe  friar'a  lust, 
I  When  »o(fBa  vdtni  fast  I  muat : 
minster,  at  all  tLitt  ^'ou  refuse. 

}.l.<ii.um>\     aiidt.]    Such    a    potterj   w( 
choose, 
Wlien  I  mean  to  blind  a  'scuce  : 
While  Kobio  wiilk[«]  with  Little  John, 
The  Friar  will  IJck    liia  Marian : 
So  will  tho  potter  if  be  can, 

ElU'ir.  'Now,  friiir,  sitb  your  lordia  goni 
And  you  and  I  are  left  alone, 
Wlmt  Clu  the  friar  do  or  Bay 
To  pass  tbe  weary  time  away  I— 
Weao".  Ood  wot,  poor  wench,  to  thoe. 
That  never  thought  these  days  to  see. 
Mia-itmn.  [im'<(«.]  Break,  heart !  and  split, 
eyes,  in  twain  I 
So'cr  let  111*  bear  those  worda  again. 

I]  Omitted  in  VIh4i<«, 
■:■]  Tl 
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Friar.  What  can  the  friar  do  or  say 
To  pass  the  weary  time  away  1 
Here  dare  he  *  do  than  he  dare  say, 
Because  he  doubts  to  have  a  nay.f 

Elinor.  Do  somewhat,  friar,  say  or  sing, 
That  may  to  sorrows  solace  bring ; 
And  I  meanwhile  will  garlands  make. 

Mortimer.  [<uide.]  0,  Mortimer,  were 't  for  thy 
sake, 
A  garland  were  the  happiest  stake, 
That  e'er  this  hand  unhappy  drew  1 

Friar.  Mistress,  shall  I  tell  you  true  ? 
I  hare  a  song,  I  leam'd  it  long  ago : 
I  wot  not  whether  you'll  like  it  well  or  not 
*TiB   short  and  sweet,  but  somewhat    brawFd 

before : 
Onoe  let  me  sing  it,  and  I  ask  no  more. 

Elinor.  What,  friar,  will  you  so  indeed  1 
Agrees  it  somewhat  with  your  need  ? 

Friar,  Why,  mistress,  shall  I  sing  my  creed  ? 

Elinor.  That*s  fitter  of  the  two  at  need. 

Mortimer,  \atide.']  0,  wench,  how  mayst  thou 
hope  to  speed  ? 

Friar,  O,  mistress,  out  it  goes  : 
Look  what  comes  next,  the  friar  throws. 

[8U»  along  ami  tings. 

Mortimer,  [aside.]  Such  a  sitting  who  ever  saw? 
An  eagle's  bird  of  a  jackdaw. 

Elinor,  So,  sir,  is  this  all  ? 

Mortimer,  [coming  foncard,"]  Sweet-heart, here's 
no  more. 

Elinor.  How  now,  good  fellow!  more  indeed 
by  one  than  was  before. 

Friar.  How  now !  the  devil  instead  of  a  ditty ! 

Mortimer.  Friar,  a  ditty 
Come  late  from  the  city. 
To  ask  some  pity 
Of  this  lass  so  pretty : — 
Some  pity,  sweet  mistress,  I  pray  you. 

Elinor.  How  now,  friar  1  where  are  we  now,  an 
jou  play  not  the  man  ? 

Friar.  Friend  copesmate,  you  that 
Came  late  from  the  city, 
To  ask  some  pity 
Of  this  lass  so  pretty, 
In  likeness  of  a  doleful  ditty, — 
Hang  me  if  I  do  not  pay  ye. 

Mortimer.  0,  friar,  you  grow  choleric:   well, 
jou'U  havo  no  man  to  court  your  mistress  but 


•  A«]Both4tot."I.' 

t  a  nap]  Both  4to0. 

X  orno]  Both 4tot.  "or ill. 


"away"? 


yourself.      On  my  word.  Til  take  you  down  a 
button-hole. 
Friar.  Ye  talk,  ye  talk,  child.  [T?iey  fight. 

JU-tnter  Llufxlen  otKTllicc  ap  Meredith. 

lAueUen.  'Tis  well,  potter ;  you  fight  in  a  good 
quarrel. 

Rice  ap  Mer.  Mass,  this  blade  will  hold:  let 
me  see,  then,  friar. 

Fi-iar.  Mine's  for  mine  own  turn,  I  warrant : 
give  him  his  tools.  Kise,  and  let's  to  it ;  but  no 
change,  an  if  you  love  me.  I  scorn  the  odds,  I 
can  tell  you :  see  fair  play,  an  you  be  gentle- 
men. 

Lluellen,  Marry,  shall  we,  friar.    Let  ua  see: 
be  their  staves  of  a  length?  Good :  so,  now 
Let  us  deem  of  the  matter, 
Friar  and  potter. 
Without  more  clatter; 
I  have  cast  your  water, 
And  see  as  deep  into  your  desire. 
As  he  that  had  div'd  every  day  into  your  bosom. 

O,  friar, 
Will  nothing  serve  your  turn  but  larks  t 
Are  such  fine  birds  for  such  coarse  clerks  ? 
None  but  my  Marian  can  serve  your  turn. 

Elinor,  Cast  water,  for  the  house  will  bum. 

Friar,  0,  mistress,  mistress,  flesh  is  frail ; 
'Ware  when  the  sign  is  in  the  tail : 
Mighty  is  love  and  doth  prevail. 

Lluellen,  Therefore,  friar,  shalt  thou  not  fail. 
But  mightily  your  foe  assail. 
And  thrash  this  potter  with  thy  flail  :— 
And,  potter,  never  rave  nor  rail. 
Nor  ask  questions  what  I  ail. 
But  take  this  tool,  and  do  not  quail. 
But  thrash  this  friar's  russet  coat ; 
And  make  him  sing  a  dastard's  note. 
And  cry,  Peccavit*  miserere  David, 
In  amo  amavu    Qo  to.  [They  take  theflaiU, 

Mortimer,  Strike,  strike. 

Friar,  Strike,  potter,  be  thou  lief  or  loth : 
An  if  you'll  not  strike,  I'll  strike  for  both. 

Mortimer,  He  must  needs  go  that  the  devil 
drives. 
Then,  friar,  beware  of  other  men's  wives.  [Strika, 

Friar,  I  wish,  master  proud  potter,  the  devil 
havo  my  soul. 
But  I'll  make  my  flail  circumscribe  your  noul.f 

[Siriktt. 


^  And  cry,  Peccavit  to.]  I  suspeot  that  this  la  cor- 
rupted,— ^that  here  we  ought  to  have  a  couplet  with 
**F€ccavi"  rhymiug  to  **amavu'* 

t  noul}  i.  e.  head. 
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UueUen.  Wbj,  bo;  now  it  cottons,*  now  the 
game  begins ; 
One  knave  currieth  another  for  his  sin 9. 
Friar.  [hteeUng.']  0  master,  shorten  my  offences 
in  mine  f  eyes  ! 
If  this  cniciGx  +  do  not  suffice, 
Bend  me  to  heaven  in  a  hempen  sacrifice. 

Mortimer,  [knedingl]  O  masters,  masters,§  let 
-     this  be  warning  ! 
The  friar  hath  iufected  me  with  his  learning. 
Llnellen.  Villains,  do  not  touch  the  forbidden 
tree.|| 
Now  to  delude  or  to  dishonour  me. 
Friar.  O,  master,  quas  negata  sunt  grata  tunt, 
lAudlen.  Rice,  every  day  thus  shall  it  be : 
We'll  have  a  thrashing  set  among  the  friars ;  and 

he 
That  of  these  challengers  lays  on  slowest  load. 
Be  thou  at  hand,  KIce,  to  gore  him  with  thy 
goad. 
Friar.  Ah  potter,  potter,  the  friar  may  me 
That  ever  this  day  this  our  quarrel  he  knew ; 
My  pate  addle,  mine  arms  black  and  blue. 

Mortimer.  Ah  friar,  who  may  his  fate's  force 
eschew  ? 
I  think,  friar,  you  are  prettily  school'd. 

Friar.  And  I  think  the  potter  is  handsomely 

cool'd.  \Exeunt  ail  except  MoRTiMEn. 

Mortimer,  No,  Mortimer ;  herefs]  that  eternal 

fire 

That  bums  and  flames  with  brands  of  hot  desire : 

Why,  Mortimer,  why  dost  tbou  not  discover 

Thyself  her  knight,  her  liegeman,  and  her  lover  ? 

iExit. 

Enter  Baliol  Kiup  of  Scots,  vUh  KU  train. 

Baliol.  Lords  of  Albania,^  and  my  peers  in 

France, 
Since  Baliol  is  invested  in  his  rights, 
And  wears  the  royal  Scottish  diadem, 
Time  is  to  rouse  him,  that  the  world  may  wot 
Scotland  disdains  to  carry  England's  yoke. 
Therefore,  my  friends,  thus  put  in  readiness, 
Why  slack  we  time  to  greet  the  English  king 
With  resolute   message,  to  let  him  know  our 

minds  ? 
Lord  Versses,  though  thy  faith  and  oath  bo  ta'en 


*  coitai»'\  i.  e.  ^ocs  rljjht. 
t  mine]  Qy.  "thlue 


•»  •> 


X  crw'jU]  Tlie4to.  of  1503  "cnicifigo." 

$  masfcrs,  maMo's]  Qy.  "master,  master"?  (as  before 
and  after). 

II  tml  Both  4t08.  "hairo  ",  but,  as  the  E.litor  of  Dods- 
loy's  0.  P.  observes,  *'  the  rhyme,  vrhich  seems  intended, 
requires  tree  to  be  substituted.' 

^  Albania]  Both  4tos.  **  Albana." 


To  follow  Bailors  arms  for  Sooiland's  rights 
Yet  is  thy  heart  to  England's  honour  knit : 
Therefore,  in  spite  of  England  and  thjael^ 
Bear  thou  defiance  proudly  to  thy  king ; 
Tell  him,  Albania  finds  heart  and  hope 
To  shake  off  England's  tyranny  betime, 
To  rescue  Scotland's  honour  with  her^  iwoid.— 
Lord  Bruce,  seef  cast  about  VersseflT  neck 
A  strangling  halter,  that  he  mind  hia  haffce.t— 
How  say'st  thou,  VeraseBy   wilt  then   do  this 

message? 
Verates.  Although  no  common  poet,  yet,  for  dj 

king, 
I  will  to  England,  maugre  England's  might. 
And  do  mine  errand  boldly,  as  beoomee; 
Albeit  I  honour  English  Edward's  name. 
And  hold  this  slavish  oontemnment  to  BOoni.§ 
Baliol.  Then  hie  away,  as  swift  as  swiUov 

flies. 
And    meet   me  on    our    roads  |1  on    EngUnd*! 

ground; 
Whither  IT  think  of  thy  message  and  thy  hasta 
[Sound  trumpdt.    Eseit  Basjol  uith  ki»  tnm. 

Enter  Kiva  Edward  Longshakks,  Lancasteb*  Guxxs- 
TER,**  Sussex,  Sir  Datid,  CREasixoHAi^  «tll  teatti 
^ron  Northdm. 

Lovgsh.  Now  have  I  leisure,  lords,  to  bid  yoa 

welcome  into  Wales : 

Welcome,  sweet  Edmund,  to  christen  thy  yonng 

nephew ; — 

And    welcome,    Cressingham;     give     me    tbr 

hand. — 

But,  Sussex,  what  became  of  Mortimer  ? 

We  have  not  seen  the  man  this  many  af  f  day. 

Sussex.  Before  your  highness  rid  from  hence  to 

Northam, 

Sir  Roger  was  a  suitor  to  your  grace 

Touching  fair  Elinor,  Lluellen's  love ; 

•  her]  Both4to8.  "liis."-Qy.  "tho"? 

t  ««]  Qy.  ••go*«"? 

X  hatie]  Both  4tos.  **haM  ;"  and  iu  my  former  editions 
I  remarked  that  *' perhaps  wo  should  read  here  (lud 
aldo  a  few  lines  after  this)  '  he*t.' "  But  coiniiare.  p.  iOi, 
sec.  col.,  **  hi*  halter  inal'<s  him  hatie." 

§  contemnmeut  to  fcom]  "  ConUMnitteMt "  can  h^udlj  be 
right  (qy.  " 'coutrement ",  i.e.  accoutremeut?);  «ud 
**to"  should  probably  be  altered,  with  the  Editor  of 
Dodsley's  0.  P.,  to  •'iu." 

II  roadi]  i.e.  inroads. 

%  WJtither]  Both4tos.  **  We  there." 

••  Qlocti'ter,  &c.J  "Tlio  quartos  give  this  latter  part  of 
the  stage-direction  as  follows  :  '  Gloucester.  Sasscz.  Da- 
vid, Crefpall  booted  from  Northam.'  But  the  name  ii 
Cremngham^  as  aftei'wards  appears ;  and  an  abbrevittl^ 
in  the  MS.  was  mtwt  likely  coupled  by  the  printer  with 
the  next  word  alU  as  the  king  and  his  peers  have  di 
just  ridden  from  Northam."    Editor  ^Dodjfcy'i  O.  P. 

1 1  a]  Not  in  the  4to.  of  1599. 
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And  BO,  belike  denied,  with  discontent 
'A  discontinues  from  your  royal  presence. 

Longsh,  Why,  Sussex,  said  we  not  for  Elinor, 
So  she  would  leave  whom  she  had  loVd  too  long, 
She  might  have  favour  with  my  queen  and  me  ? 
But,  man,  her  mind  above  her  fortune  mounts, 
And  that's  a  cause  she  fails  in  her  accounts. — 
But  go  with  me,  my  Lord  of  Lancaster ; 
We  will  go  see  my  beauteous  lovely  queen. 
That  hath  enrichM  me  with  a  goodly  boy. 

The  Queen's  tent  opening,  iJie  U  discovered  in  bed,  dand- 
ling her  *  young  Son,  and  attended  by  Mart  Duchess 
of  Lancaster,  Joan,  and  Ladies. 

Ladies,  by  your  leave. — 

How  doth  my  Nell,  mine  own,  my  love,  my  life. 

My  heart,  my  dear,  my  dove,  my  queen,  my  wife  1 

Q.  Elinor.  Ned,  art  thou  come,  sweet  Ned? 
welcome,  my  joy  I 
Thy  Nell  presents  thee  with  a  lovely  boy  : 
Kiss  him,  and  christen  him  after  thine  own  name. 
Heigh-ho ) 

Whom  do  I  see  ?  my  Lord  of  Lancaster! 
Welcome  heartily. 

Lancaster,  I  thank  your  grace:  sweet  Nell, 
well  met  withal. 

Q.  Elinor.  Brother  Edmund,  here's  a  kinsman 
of  yours : 
Tou  must  needs  be  acquainted. 

Lancaster,  A  goodly  boy;  God  bless  him! — 
Give  me  your  hand,  sir : 
Tou  are  welcome  into  Wales. 

Q.  Elinor.  Brother,  there's  a  fist,  I  warrant  you, 
will  hold  a  mace  as  fast  as  ever  did  father  or 
grandfather  before  him. 

Longsh.    But  tell    met  now,  lapped  in  lily 
bands, 
How  with  my  t  queen,  my  lovely  boy  it  stands. 
After  thy  journey  and  these  childbed  pains? 

Q.  Elinor.  Sick;  mine  own  Nod,§  thy  Nell  for 
thy  company ; 
That  lur'd  her  with  thy  lies  all  so  far, 
To  follow  thee  unwieldy  in  thy  war. 
But  I  forgive  thee,  Nod,  my  life's  ||  delight, 
So  thy  young  eon  thou  see  be  bravely  dight. 
And  in  Carnarvon  cbristen'd  royally. 
Sweet  love,  let  him  be  lanp'd  most  curiously  : 


•  ker^  Both  4tas.    "his";   which,   according  to  the 
Editor  of  Dodslcy's  0.  P.,  means  *•  the  king's." 
t  tne}  The  4to.  of  1503  "In." 
I  my]  The  4to.  of  1599  "  the." 

I  8iek\  mine  own  Nal,  &c.\  A  corrupted  lino. 

II  life't]  Both  4toB.  "lims"  (a  misprint,  I  suppose,  for 
"  Uues  •> 


He  is  thine  own,  as  true  as  he  is  mine  ;* 
Take  order,  then,  that  he  be  passing  fine. 

Longih,  My  lovely  lady,  let  that  care  be  less : 
For  my  young  son  the  country  will  I  feast, 
And  have  him  borne  as  bravely  to  the  font 
As  ever  yet  king's  son  to  christening  went. 
Lack  thou  no  precious  thing  to  comfort  thee. 
Dearer  +  than  England's  diadem  unto  mo. 
Q.  Elinor,  Thanks,  gentle  lord. — Nurse,  rock 
the  cradle :  fie, 
The  king  so  near,  and  hear  the  boy  to  cry ! — 
Joan,  take  him  up,  and  sing  a  lullaby. 

Longth.  'Tis  well,  believe  me,  wench:  Goda- 

mercy,  Joan ! 
Lancaster,  She  learns,  my  lord,  to  lull  a  young 

one  of  her  own. 
Q.  Elinor.  Give  me  some  drink. 
Longth.  Drink  nectar,  my  sweet  Nell ; 
Worthy  for  seat  in  heaven  with  Jove  to  dwell. 
Q.   Elinor.   Gramercies,  Ned.     Now,  well  re- 
member'd  yet ;  [it. — 

I  have  a  suit,  sweet  lord ;  but  you  must  not  deny 
Where's:!:  my  Lord  of  Glooester,  good  Clare, § 

mine  host,  my  guide ! — 
Good  Ned,  let  Joan  of  Aeon  be  his  bride : 
Assure  yourself  that  they  are  throughly  woo'd. 
Glocetter.  [aside.'\  God  sendjj  the  king  be  taken 

in  the  mood  I 
Longsk,  Then,  niece,  'tis  like  that  you  shall 
have  a  husband. — 
Come  hither,  Glocester :  hold,  give  her  thy  hand ; 
Take    her,    sole    daughter    to    the    Queen    of 
England. —        \p\vts  Joan  to  Gloc£8T£R. 
For  news  he  brought,!  Nell,  of  my  young  sou, 
I  promised  him  as  much  as  I  have  done. 

Glocester,  \  [hand  in  J     We  humbly  thank  your 
Joan.       I  hand.]   I  majesty. 
Lancaster.  Much  joy  may  them  betide, 
A  gallant  bridegroom  and  a  princely  bride ! 
Longth.  Now  say,  sweet  queen,  what  doth  my 
lady  crave  ? 
Tell  me  what  name  shall  this  young  Welshman 

have. 
Born  Prince  of  Wales  by  Cambriti's  full  consent  ? 
Q.  Elinor.   Edward  the  name  that  doth  nio 
well  content. 

•  »nin^Both~4to8.  "tbiuo." 

f  Dearer]  The  4to.  of  1593  ''De  rearo",  that  of  1599 
"Dearo  are". 

t  Where'$]  Both  4t08.  "Whereas." 

§  Clan]  The  4to.  of  1593  "Clace",  that  of  1699 
"Glostcr". 

II  God  MTui,  &c.]  Both  4tos.  give  this  lino  to  Ix)ng- 
shanks.— Tlio  M8.  auuotator  on  the  first  cditinu  iu  the 
Oarrick  collection  rightly  as.signs  it  to  Glocester. 

^  brought]  Qy-  "brought mo" t 
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Longih.  Then  Edward  of  Carziai*voii  sliall  he 
be, 
And  Prince  of  Wales,  christen'd  in  royalty. 
Lancaster,  My  lord,  I  think  the  queen  would 

take  a  nap. 
Joan.  Nurae,  take  the  child,  and  hold  it*  in 

your  lap. 
Lftngsk.  Farewell,  good  Joan ;  bo  careful  of  my 
quecD. — 
Sleep,  Nell,  the  fairest  swan  mine  eyes  have  seen. 

iThey  clo»e  the  Unt^—Ezit  Suhsex. 
Lancaster.  I  had  forgot  to  aak  your  majesty 
How  do  you  with  the  abbeys  here  in  Wales  1 
Longsh,  As  kings  with  rebels,  Mun ;  our  right 
prevails. 
We  have  good  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John, 
The  Friar  and  the  good  Maid  Marian : 
Why,  our  LluoUen  is  a  mighty  man. 

Glocetter,  Trust  me,  my  lord,  mothinks  'twere 
very  good 
That  some  good  fellows  went  and  scoured  the 

wood, 
And  takef  in  hand  to  cudgel  Robin  Hood. 
I  think  the  Friar,  for  all  his  lusty  looks, 
Nor  Robin's    rabble  ^  with  their    glaives    and 

hooks. 
But  would  be  quickly  driven  to  the  nooks. 
Sir  David.  I  can  assure  your  highness  what  I 
know: 
The  false  Lluellen  will  not  run  nor  go, 
Or  give  an  inch  of  gi*ound,  come  mun  for  man ; 
Nor  that  proud  rebel  call^d  Little  John, 
To    liiin    that   wields    the    massiest    sword    of 
England. 
Olf/ctnter.   Welshman,  how  wilt  thou  that  we 
understand  ? 
But  for  Lluellen,  David,  I  deny ; 
Eogland  hath  men  will  make  Lluellen  fly, 
l^Iaugre  his  beard,  and  hide  him  in  a  hole, 
Weary  of  England's  dints  and  manly  dole.§ 
Lancaster.  Glocester,  grow  not  so  hot  in  Eng- 
land's right. 
That  paints  his  honour  out  in  every  fight. 
Longsk.  By  Gis,||  fair  lords,  ere  many  days  be 
past, 
England  shall  give  this  Kobin  Hood  his  break- 
fast.— 


*  it]  Oniiltcd  in  the  4to.  of  161>J. 
f  to  I-:]  gy.  "tcK)k"? 

♦  Sor  livhln'*  rahblf,  &c.]  B'jtb  4tos.  **  Nor  Robin  nilc 
villi  thiSr  glcames  ainl  ftookcx".  (A  littlo  farther  ou,  incn- 
ti<m  is  made  of  "  Robin  Hood  and  his  nibble./' 

§  doU  I  i.  c.  blows  dealt  out. 
II  G'u]  A  corrui>tiouof/enM. 


David,  be  secret,  friend,  to  that  I  Bay, 
And  if  I  use  thy  skill,  thou  know^st  the  wi] 
Where  this  proud  Robin  and  bis  yeomen  ru 

Sir  Darid.  I  do,  my  lord,  and  blindfold  tL 
can  I  run. 

LongiJi.  David,  enough  :  as  I  'm  a  gentlen 
ru  h^ve  one  merry  flirt  with  Little  John, 
And  Robin  Hood,  and  his  Maid  Marian. 
Be  thou  my  counsel  and  my  com  pan  j. 
And  thou  mayst  England's  resolution  see. 

RttHier  SusbEZ. 

Sussex.  May  it  please  your  majesty,  hen 
four  good  squires  of  the  eantreds*  where  the 
dwell,  come  in  the  name  of  the  whole  count 
gratulate  unto  your  highness  all  your  i 
fortunes,  and  by  me  offer  their  most  boi 
sej:vice  to  your  young  son,  their  prince,  w 
they  most  heartily  beseech  Qod  to  blea 
long  life  and  honour. 

Longsh,  Well  said,  Sussex  1  I  pray,  bid  t 
come  near.  [Exit  Btjbazx.']  Sir  David,  trust 
this  is  kindly  done  of  your  countiymen. 

Sir  David,  [aside.]  Villams,    tndtors    to 
ancient  glory  and  renown  of  Cambria !   Mc 
Yaughan,  art  thou  there  1    And    thon,  pr 
Lord  of  Anglesey  ? 

Rc-mter  Sussex  with  the  four  Barons  of  Wolea^  earrt 
ilte  mnntle  of  fritze.    The  Barons  knetl. 

First  Jiaro)K  The  poor  countr}'-  of  Cambria 
us  unworthy  messengers,  gratulatcs  to  your 
ji.'sty  the  birth  of  your  young  son.  Prince 
Wales,  and  in  this  poor  present  express  +  tl 
niost  zealous  duty  and  affection^  which  with 
humbleness  we  pi*escnt  to  your  highness' sk 
and  sacred  liands. 

Longsh.  Gramercies,  barons,  for  your  gifts  i 
good-wills  :t  by  this  means  my  boy  shall  wet 
mantle  of  country's  weaving  to  keep  him  wai 
and  live  for  England's  honour  and  Cambr: 
good.  I  shall  not  need,  I  trust,  courteously 
invite  you ;  I  doubt  not,  lords,  but  you  will 
all  in  readiness  to  wait  on  your  young  priD 
and  do  him  honour  at  his  chriBtcning. 

Sussex.  The  whole  country  of  Cambria  roui 
about,  all  well-horsed  and  attended  on,  both  mi 
and  women  in  their  best  array,  are  come  down 
do  service  of  love  and  honour  to  our  late-bo: 
prince,  your  majesty's  son  and  honey :  the  m< 

•  thiCftiifroh]  "CaiiU-e-l  isasniucliln  Wales  as  if...I. 

in  England,  for  cant  re  in  Welch  is  r«?f  kjm."     JI7*m.J.-.'.- 
f  pr<«tiit  ejcpref$]  Both  4tos.  *'  prcst  cxproat." 
t  f/it'ts  and  flood-willsi']  Here  wo  uii-^ht  have  exi^ccL 

"gilt  nnd  ffCHvl-^ill "  :  but  in  the  King's  next  spc«ch  v 

find  "courtcsius  uud  presents." 
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and  women  of  Snowdon  especially  have  sent  in 
great  abundance  of  cattle  and  corn,  enough  by 
computation  for  your  liighnesa'  household  a 
whole  month  and  more. 

ZongtJu  We  thank  them  all;  and  will  present 
our  queen  with  these  courtesies  and  presents  be- 
stowed on  her  young  son,  and  greatly  account 
you  for  our  friends.  [Exeunt  Barons. 

The  Queen's  tent  opent. 

Q.  Elimr.  Who  talketh  there  ? 

Longtk,  A  friend,  madam. 

Joan,  Madam,  it  is  the  king. 

Elinor,  Welcome,  my  lord.  Heigh-ho,  what 
haTe  we  there  ? 

Lw/gik,  Madam,  the  country,  in  all  kindness 
and  duty,  recommend  their  service  and  good-will 
to  your  son ;  and,  in  token  of  their  pure  good- 
inrill,  present  him  by  us  with  a  mantle  of  frieze, 
richly  lined  to  keep  him  warm. 

Elinor.  A  mantle  of  frieze  1  fie,  fio !  for  Qod'a 
sake  let  me  hear  no  more  of  it,  an  if  you  love  me. 
Fie,*  my  lord  1  is  this  the  wisdom  and  kindness 
of  the  country  1  Now  I  commend  me  to  them 
all,  and  if  Wales  have  no  more  wit  or  manners 
than  to  clothe  a  king's  son  in  frieze,  I  have  a 
znantle  in  store  for  my  boy  that  shall,  I  trow, 
make  him  shine  like  the  sun,  and  perfume  the 
streets  where  he  comes. 

Lonffth,  In  good  time,  madam ;  he  is  your  own; 
lap  him  as  you  list :  but  I  promise  thee,  Nell,  I 
frould  not  for  ten  thousand  pounds  the  country 
should  take  unkindness  at  thy  words. 

Elinor.  'Tis  no  marvel,  sure;  you  have  been 
royally  received  at  their  hands. 
Ko,  Ned,  but  that  thy  Nell  doth  want  her  will,t 
Her  boy  should  glister  like  tho  summer^s  sun, 
In  robes  as  rich  as  Jove  when  he  tri(imphs. 
His  pap  should  be  of  precious  nectar  made. 
His  food  ambrosia — no  earthly  woman's  milk ; 
Sweet  fires  of  cinnamon  to  open  him  by ; 
The  Graces  on  his  cradle  should  attend ; 
Venus  should  make  his  bed  and  wait  on  him. 
And  Phoebus'  daughter  sing  him  still  asleep. 
Thus  would  I  have  my  boy  us'd  as  divine^ 
Because  he  is  Eling  Edward's  son  and  mine  : 
And  do  you  mean  to  make  him  up  in  frieze  1 
For  Qod's  sake  lay  it  up  charily  and  perfume  it 
against  winter ;  it  will  make  him  a  goodly  warm 
Christmas  coat 

Longsh.  Ah,  Mun,  my  brother,  dearer  than  my 
life, 

•  rU]  The  4to.  of  1699  "  hee." 

t  vant  ktr  wiU]  The  4to.  of  1599  *'  teante  of  her  wUU* 


How  this  proud  humour  *  slays  my  heart  with 

grief! — 
Sweet  queen,  how  much  I  pity  the  effects  I  + 
This  Spanish  pride  'grees  not  with   England's 

prince : 
Mild  is  the  mind  where  honour  builds  his  bower. 
And  yet  is  earthly  honour  but  a  fiower. 
Fast  to  those  looks  are  all  my  fancies  tied, 
Plcas'd  with  thy  sweetness,  angry  with  thy  pride. 
Q.  Elinor.  Fie,  fie !  methinks  I  am  not  where  I 
should  be; 
Or  at  the  least  I  am  not  where  I  would  be. 
Zongsh,  What  wants  my  queen  to  perfect  her 
content  ? 
But  ask  and  have,  the  king  will  not  repent. 
Q.  Elinor.   Thanks,  gentle    Edward. — Lords, 
have  at  you,  then  ! 
Have  at  you  all,  long-bearded  Englishmen  1 
Have  at  you,  lords  and  ladies  !  when  I  crave 
To  give  your  English  pride  a  Spanish  brave. 
Longsh.  What  means  my  queen  1 
Olocester.X  [aside.]  This  is  a  Spanish  fit. 
Q.  Elinor.  Ned,  thou  hast  granted,  and  canst 

not  revoke  it. 
Longth.  Sweet  queen,  say  on :  my  word  shall 

be  my  deed. 
Q.  Elinor.  Then  shall  thy  word  §  make  many 
a  bosom  bleed. 

Read,  Ned,  thy  queen's  request  lapt  up  in  rhyme, 

[Oive*  a  paper. 

And  say  thy  Nell  had  skill  to  choose  her  time. 

Longzh.  [rcacZ*.]  ||  The  jmde  of  Englishmen*  8  long 
Is  more  than  England^ s  Queen  can  hear  :        [hair 
Women*8  right  breast,  cut  them  off  all; 
And  let  the  great  tree  perish  with  the  small. 

What  means  my  lovely  Elinor  by  this? 
Q.  Elinor.  Not  [to]  be  denied,  for  my  request 

it  is.1T 
Lancaster.  Glocester,  an  old  said  saying, — Ho 
that  grants  all  is  ask'd. 
Is  much  harder  than  Hercules  task'd.** 
Glocester.  [aside.]  Were  the  king  so  mod   as 
the  queen  is  wood,tt 
Here  were  an  end  of  England's  good.    ' 
Longsh.  My  word  is  pass'd, — I  am  well  agreed ; 

•  humour]  Both  4toe.  "honor." 
f  the  iffectit]  Qy.  "its  effeett'^l  or  ''thy  affects"?  but 
probably  something  is  wantinif  after  this  lino. 

I  Olocater]  Stands  in  both  4tos.  as  a  portion  of  the  text. 
§  thy  ifforrf]  Both  4t08.  "my  wordes." 

II  Lonffih.  [reads.]]  Both  4to8.  "Rood  the  paper  Rice." 
«[  rtqueit  it  U]  After  this  both  4tos.  have  *'  The  rime  in, 

that  mens  boardea  and  womens  breastcs  be  cut  ofl^  dec." 
*•  tasFd]  Both4tos.  "tasko." 
tt  u^ood]  Synonymous  with  nuuL 
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Let  men's  beards  milt*  and  women's  bosoms 

bleed. — 
Call  forth  my  barbers  !  Lords,  we'll  first  begin. 

Enter  two  Barbers. 
Come,  sirrah,  cut  me  close  unto  the  chin, 
And  round  me  even,  sce'at  thou,  by  a  dish; 
Leave  not  a  lock  :  my  queen  shall  have  her  wish. 
Q.  Elinor,  What,  Ned,  thoso  locks  that  over 
pleas'd  thy  Nell, 
Wheret  her  desire,  where  her  delight  doth  dwell! 
Wilt  thou  deface  that  silver  labyrinth. 
More  orient  than  purpled:}:  hyacinth  1 
Sweet  Ned,  thy  sacred  person  ought  not  droop, 
Though  my  command  make  other  gallants  stoop. 
Zongah.    Madam,  pardon  me  and  pardon  all ; 
No  justice  but  the  great  runs  with  the  small. — 
Tell  me,  good  Qlocestcr,  art  thou  not  afeard  ? 
Cflocester,  No,  my  lord,  but  rcsolv'd  to  lose 

my  beard. 
LongsJu  Now,  madam,  if  you  purpose  to  pro- 
To  make  so  many  guiltless  ladies  bleed,       [cced 
Here  must  the  law  begin,  sweet  Elinor,  at  tby 

breast, 
And  stretch  itself  with  violence  to  the  rest. 
Else  princes  ought  no  other  do. 
Fair  lady,  than  they  would  be  done  unto. 

Q.  Elinor.  What  logic  call  you  this?     Doth 

Edward  mock  his  love  ? 
Loiujik,  No,  Nell ;  he  doth  as  best  in  honour 
doth  behove, 
And  prays  thee,  gentle  qtieen, — and  let  my  prny- 

er8§  move, — 
Leave  these  ungentle  thoughta,  put  on  a  milder 

mind ; 
Sweet  looks,   not  lofty,  civil   mood  become  a 

woman's  kind  :  || 
And  live,  as,  beinp  dead  and  buried  in  the  ground, 
Thou  nlay^t  for  affability  and  honour  be  renown'd. 
Q.  Elinor.  Nay,  an  you   preach,   I   pray,   my 
lord,  be  gone : 
The  child  will  cry  and  trouble  you  anon. 
Mayore-is.  [as'ulc.']  Quo  gemd'^,  €»t  imbuta  rccnis 
fcnrabit  odonm 
Tofta  dfu. 


*  vii'l]  '*Vcrh.i]>ahiovH:'     F.>y-tor  of  Dij-.hl' j't  O.  V. 
t   ir/<MtJ  UoUi4tos   "Were." 

♦  yurjAed]  Bt»th  4to».  "  i)iinpililo." 

§  pruiKrx]  The  4to.  of  16U3  "prau-s." 

II  kiii'i]  i.  c.  naturo. 

•J  Qm*  wMf/,  &c.  1  Ilcracc,  Kiui^t.  I.  ii.  CO.  In  both 
4to.'<.  tlii.s  qiiotatiou  ht.'uul.s.  without  any  prctix,  between 
the  st.'v^e-direetiou  "  Ih^  Surgf  rlmttth  t'-r.  tait  "  (wliich 
fttft^e-direction  is  ni.mifestly  out  of  place),  and  the 
spcceh  of  tlio  I.^idy  Mayoress  "Proud  iuce.st."  &c. ; 
and  the  Kditor  of  Dod^lcy'-*  0.  P.  mvs  tliat  it  "seems 


Proud  incest  in  the  cmdle  of  disdain. 
Bred  up  in  court  of  pride,  brought  up  in  Spaia, 
Dost  thou  command  him  coyly  from  thy  sight, 
That  is  thy*  star,  the  glory  of  thy  light  ?t 

Zongth,  0,  could  I  with  the  riches  of  my  crosi 
Buy  better  thoughts  for  my  renowned  Nell, 
Thy  mind,  sweet  queen,  should  be  as  besutifiil 
As  is  thy  face,  as  are  thy  features  all, 
Fra'ight  with  pure  honour's  treasure,^  andeoricbii 
With  virtues  and  glory  incomparable. — 
Ladies  about  her  migesty,  see  that  tho  qiiMi 
your  mistress  §  know  not  so  much ;  but  at  mj 
hand  our  pleasure  is  that  our  young  son  be  it 
this  mantle  borne  to  his  christening,  for  spsdil 
reasons  are  thereto  moving ;  from  the  church,  ■ 
best  it  please  your  women's  wits  to  doTise.    ToqJ 
sweet  Joan,  see  this  faithfully  performed ;  tad, 
hear  you,  daughter,  look  you  be  not  last  up  wh« 
this  day  comes,  lest  Glocester  find  another  bride 
in  your  stead. — David,  go  with  me. 

[Bxit  fciik  8n  Datdl 

GlocMter.  She  riseth  early,  Joan,  that  beguikth 
thee  of  a  Qlocester. 

Lancatter.  BeUeve  him  not,  sweet  niece :  ve 
men  can  speak  smooth  for  advantsge. 

Joan.  Women,1[  do  you  mean,  my  good  nude! 
Well,  be  the  accent  where  it  will,  women  sre 
women. — I  will  believe  you  for  as  great  a  matter 
as  this  comes  to,  my  lord. 

Glocester.  Gramercies,   sweet   lady,   et   hMM 

jidei  mcrctdciii  contrd. 

[Exeunt.— T^  QuefH*9  tftU  ii  dwrf. 

Enter  Jack  and  his  company,  to  givi  the  Queen  MUtcsf 

lur  tent. 
Jack.  Come,  fellows,  cast  yourselves  even  round 
in  a  string — a  ring  I  would  say  :  come,  merrily  on 


-f 


inserteil  an  an  ob.sorvation  of  tbc  poet,  and  not,  lilce  % 
previous  lino  from  tho  same  author  [see  p.  379,  flr^l 
col.],  put  into  tho  mouth  of  one  of  th«  chancten.' 
But  as  Pccle  wrote  for  the  BtA^o,  not  for  the  cloaet,  itti 
more  than  unlikely  that  he  should  have  inserted  tux 
Ruch  "ol)5orvati(in8."— The  KJitor  of  I>od>le3r'8  0.  P-  »1« 
i-cmarkH  tliat  "  Tho  Lady  Mayoress  performs  the  office  i*? 
nurse  to  the  ]»rincc  "  I  do  not,  however,  think  that  w* 
arc  t")  conclude  so  from  tho  present  scene :  ai;d  in  a  *o,b- 
.•itquf-nt  fioenc,  before  puttin|;r  her  to  death,  tho  «iiKtn 
tells  her.  "  Our  mind  is  to  bestow  an  office  on  y^-'^ 
titniight,"  and  a^ks, 

••  Whctlicr  >%-iil  you  bo  onr  nurse  or  lanndrcsa?" 

and  tho  Mayoress  cho«"»8c8  to  be  tho  former. 

*  tint]   n.'th  4to8.  "tho." 

t  hnh']  The4t«..  on5l>3  "si^fht." 

t  fiurt  ImnoHi-'f  trffii-ure]  The  4to.  of  1593  **imrehi<i'<' 
traifuie",  tl-.at  of  l.'»Ol)  "true  hon«.r,  trtanLre." 

§  7wi./rr.«]  H()th4to8   "  mothcr." 

I   You]  Both4tos.  "Yet" 

^[   irojH'/i]  A  pLiy  upon  the  similarity  of  Uic  »>Qail  -  ^  . 
tee  hien  and  icomen. 
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m;  word,  Tor  the  qumd  ia  most  liberal,  end  ifjou 
w[ll  please  ber  ncll,  she  will  pay  you  royully  ;  bo, 
l&nful  to  bnTe  writ  tby  British  lustily  to  soUce 
our  good  quesD :  Ood  save  her  grace,  and  give 
our  yoiiag  prince  a  csrpellin  tlteirkind  !  *  Come 
on,  come  od,  set  your  crawda,t  and  beat  your 
heada  ti>gether,  and  behave  70tt  handsomol;. 

IHerc  UUf  play  aiu!  ling,  siiil  IbtK  anaO. 
EiUt  FiJar.  | 

Friar,  I  haTO  a  budget  in  my  nora  this  gay 
morning,  and  now  will  I  try  how  clerU;  the 
friar  ciui  behaTe  him*el£  'Tisa  common  fbshion 
lo  get  gold  with  "  Stand :  daliTer  your  purses  !  " 
Friar  Davy  *  will  once  in  his  days  get  money  by 
wit.  There  isa  rioli  fannersbould  puss  this  way  § 
to  receive  a  round  sum  of  money  :  if  lie  come  to 
mo,  the  money  is  mine,  and  the  law  shall  take  no 
nxntage ;  I  will  cut  off  the  law  as  tho  hangman 
would  cut  a  man  down  when  be  bath  shaken  his 
hoeU  halF-en-hour  under  the  gallows.  Well,  I 
must  take  some  pains  for  this  gold ;  and  have  at 


tl 


{Sprrailt  «i  lappa  0/  kii 


Farmtr.  Tii  an  old  said  saying,  I  rsmember  I 
readit  iuCato'i  PumTu.llUiat  CanfaEFi'flivaeuiu 
coram  lalrone  n'ofor ;  a  man "  pune-peanileea 
may  sicg  before  a  thief:  true,  as  I  have  not  one 
penny,  which  makes  me  so  pertly  pass  through 
theaa  thickets.  But  indeed  I  [am  to]  receive  a 
hundred  marks ;  and  all  the  care  is  how  I  aholl 
pctaa  agun.    Well,  1  [am]  resolved  either  to  ride 


•  lairfiU  lo  brare 
isIniDtul 


?(«...«  car,, 
1  DothlDg  aatial^toiy. 


I  in  lAiir  Uii<|  or 


t  Daii,]  BoUi4l(H.  ■'Daufw," 
%  tearl  Both  ttot,  "wnJu." 

I  Oalo-i  PtifriUi]  "  From  Foelo'n  ITIit/irlcal  play  of  Ed- 
nid  I.  ita.  IMS.  If  ha  did  not  inteml  b  bluoder.  Puartlu 
~  DlsUcha  tbould  Kcin  (D  hnva  IxtD  til* 
.  doubla  tiUo.    fiul  IftuytDi] 


twenty  milee  about,  or  else  to  be  so  well  accom- 
panied that  1  will  not  cars  for  these  rufflers. 

Friar.  Did  ever  man  play  with  aucli  unciroum- 
cised  hands  I  aize-ace  to  eleven  and  lose  the 
chance  I  . 

Farmer.  Ood  speed,  good  fellow  1  why  chafeat 
thou  aa  Enat )  there's  nobody  nill  win  tliy  money 
from  tbee. 

Friar.  Zounds,  you  offer  me  injury,  sir,  to 
apsak  in  m;  cast. 

Farmtr.  [aa'tde.l  The  Criar  undoubtedly  Lb 
lunatic — t  pray  thes,  good  fellow,  leave  cha6ng, 
and  gst  some  warm  drink  to  comfort  thy  brains. 

Friar,  Alas,  sir,  1  am  not  lunatic :  'tis  not  so 
well,  for  I  have  lost  my  money,  which  is  far 
worse.  I  have  Icat  £va  gold  nobles  to  Saint 
Francis;  and  if  I  knew  where  to  meet  with  bis 
receiver,  I  would  pay  him  proaantly. 

farmer.  Wouldat  thou  speak  witb  Saint  Fnucis' 
receiver  I 

Friar.  0  Lord,  aj,  Mr,  full  gladly. 

Parmer.  Why,  man,  I  am  Sunt  Francis' receiver, 
if  you  would  have  any  thing  with  him. 

Friar.  Are  jou  Saint  Francis'  receivarl  Jesus, 
Jesus  I  are  you  Saint  Francis'  receiver  I  and  how 
does  all  T  * 

Farmer.  I  am  his  receiver,  and  am  now  going 
to  him  :  'a  bids  Saint  Thomas  a'WatoriDgs  to 
breakfast  Ibia  morning  to  a  cairs-bead  and  bacon. 

Friar.  Good  Lord, air.Ibesceob  you earry  +  liim 
these  five  nobles,  and  tell  him  I  deal  honestly 
with  him  aa  if  he  were  here  present. 

Farmer.  I  will  of  my  word  and  honoaty,  &iar  ; 
and  ao  hrewetl. 

Friar.  Farewell,  Sunt  Francis'  receiver,  even 
heartily,  [Exit  Farmer.]  Well,  now  the  friar  is 
out  of  cosh  Gve  nobles,  Ood  knoics  how  be  shall 
come  into  cash  again  :  but  I  must  to  it  again. 
There's  nine  for  your  holiness  and  six  for  ms. 
SfUr  LLurLLEs,  Rice  ap  Mebfjjith.  and  Uobtibto, 

UiuUen.  Come  on,  my  hearts :  bring  forth 
your  prieoDers,  and  let  us  see  what  store  of  fish  is 
there  in  their  purse-nets.— Friar,  why  chateat  thou, 
man  f  hen's  nobody  will  offer  tbee  any  foul  play, 
1  warrant  thee. 

Friar.  0,  good  master,  give  me  leave;  my 
band  is  in  a  little;  I  truet  I  shall  recover  my 

Lliirllm.  The  friar  is  mad  ;  but  let  him  alono 
with  hie  derico.— And  now  to  you,  my  masters, 
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Pedlcr,  Priest,  and  Piper :  throw  down  your 
budgets  in  the  mean  while,  and  when  the  friar 
is  at  loisuro  he  shall  tell  you  what  you  shall 
trust  to. 

PiilUr.  Alais  Sir,  I  have  but  three  pence  in 
tlie  comer  of  my  shoe. 

Jiice  ap  Mir.  Never  a  shoulder  of  mutton, 
Piper,  in  your  tabor  1  But  soft !  here  comes 
company. 

Enttr  KrNG  Edward  Lonoshanks,  Sir  David,  and 

Farmer. 

Farmer.  Alas,  gentlemen,  if  you  love  your- 
selves, do  not  venture  through  this  mountain : 
here's  such  a  coil  with  Robin  Hood  and  his 
rabble,  that  every  cross*  in  my  purse  trembles 
for  fear. 

Ltmffsh.  Ilonest  man,  as  I  said  to  thee  before, 
conduct  us  through  this  wood,  and  if  thou  beest 
robbed  or  have  any  violence  offered  thee,  as  I  ma 
a  gentleman,  I  will  repay  it  thee  again.        [thee  1 

Sir  David.  How  much  money  host  thou  about 

Paifncr.  Faith,  sir,  a  hundred  maiks;  I  re- 
ceived it  even  now  at  Brecknock.  But,  out  alas, 
we  are  imdone  !  yonder  is  Robin  Hood  and  all 
the  btrong  thieves  in  the  mountain.  I  have  no 
hope  left  but  your  honour's  assurance. 

Longnh.  Fear  not ;  I  will  be  my  word's  master. 

Friar.  Qood  master,  an  if  you  love  the  friar, 
Give  aimf  a  while,  I  you  desire, 
And  as  you  like  of  my  device, 
So  love  him  that  holds  the  dice. 

Farmer.  What,  friar,  art  thou  still  labouring 
so  hard?  Will  you  have  any  thing  more  to 
Saint  Francis? 

Friar.  Good  Lord,  are  you  here,  sweet  Saint 
Fi*ancia'  receiver  ?  How  doth  his  holiness,  and 
all  his  good  fiuaily  ? 

Farmer.  In  good  health,  faith, frinr:  hast  thou 
any  nobles  for  him  1 

Friar.  You  know  the  dice  are  not  partial :  an 
Suiut  Francis  were  ten  saints,  they  will  favour 
him  no  more  than  they  would  favour  the  devil, 
if  he  play  at  dice.  In  very  truth,  my  friend,  they 
have  favoured  the  friar,  and  I  have  won  a  hun- 
dred marks  of  Siiint  Francis.  Come,  sir ;  I  pray, 
sirrah,  draw  it  over :  I  know,  sirrah,  he  is  a  good 
man,  and  never  deceives  none. 

•  rro«j»]  i.  0.  piece  of  ni-.ney  (many  coins  boing  marked 
with  a  cn)8fl  on  ono  Hide). 

t  Given:i,i\  A  phrase  in  archer}*:  "ho  who  (rare  aim 
was  Htitioncd  near  the  butts,  and  ]M^intod  out.  after 
every  diacharpc,  how  wide  or  how  sht-rt  the  arrow  fell 
of  the  mark."  Gifford's  n'»te  on  Mav4in;,'cr'8  Ifort*, 
vol.  ii.  p.  2S,  cd.  1813.  Metaphorically  it  is  equivalent 
to  dirtrt. 


Farmer.  Draw  it  over  1  what  meanest  thoa  ty 
that? 

Friar.  Why,  in  numeratis  pecuniu  leptmpmt; 
pay  mo  my  winnings. 

Farmer.  What  ass  ia  thia  I  *  ahoiilfl  I  poj  tfcM 
thy  winnings? 

Friar.  Wliy,  art  not  thou,  airrah.  Saint  FnacV 
receiver  ? 

Farmer.  Indeed,  I  do  receive  for  Saint  Fnoofc 

Friar.  Then  I'll  make  you  pay  for  Stirt 
Francis,  that's  flat 

Farmer,  Help,  help!  I  am  robbed,  I  am  lobbidJ 

Lovgfh.  Villain,  you  wrong  the  man :  hiadi  off! 

Friar.  Masters,  I  beseech  you  leave  this  hnM- 
ling,  and  give  me  leave  to  speak.  So  it  i^  I  «nU 
to  dice  with  Saint  Francis,  and  lost  five  doUm: 
by  good  fortune  his  cashier  came  by,  [and]  rescind 
it  of  me  in  ready  cash.  I,  being  very  desiroui  to 
try  my  fortune  farther,  played  still ;  and  u  the 
dice,  not  being  bound  prentice  to  him  or  soy 
man,  favoured  me,  I  drew  a  hand  and  won  i 
hundred  marks.  Now  I  refer  it  to  your  yn^ 
ments,  whether  the  friar  is  to  seek  his  winiuop> 

Lontfth.  Marry,  friar,  the  farmer  must  tti 
shall  pay  thee  honestly  ere  he  pass. 

Farmtr.  Shall  I,  sir  1  Why,  will  yoa  be  contiok 
to  pay  half  as  you  promised  me  \ 

L'*nf/*Ji.  Ay,  farmer,  if  you  had  been  robbed  of 

it ;  but  if  you  be  a  gamester,  I'll  take  no  ehaip 

of  you,  I. 

Farmer.  Alas,  I  am  undone  ! 

IGlvti  mnney  and  cr^ 

LlHcUrn.  So,  Sir  Friar,  now  you  have  gathered 
up  your  winnings,  I  pray  you  stand  up  and  pn 
the  passengers  +  their  charge,  that  Robin  Hood 
may  receive  his  toll. 

Friar.  And  shall,  my  lord.  Our  thrice-n' 
nowned  Lluellen,  Prince  of  Walea  and  RoImb 
Hood  of  the  great  mountain,  doth  will  and  eom- 
mand  all  passengers,  at  the  sight  of  Richud,« 
serv:mt  unto  mo  Friar  David  ap  Tuck,  to  kj 
down  their  weapons,  and  quietly  to  yield,  f^f 
custoni  towards  the  maintenance  of  his  higlinete' 
wars,  the  half  of  all  such  gold,  silver,  moiuy,  sDd 
money -worth,  as  the  said  passenger  §  hath  tlifs 
about  him ;  but  if  he  conceal  any  part  or  parcel 
of  the  same,  then  shall  ho  forfeit  all  that  h«  po«- 
sesseth  at  that  present.    And  this  sentence  is in«- 

•  What  au  i*  thin.']  i.  e.  What  cm  ass,  i:c. !.— <MreiH7 
writoi-8  frequently  oiuittirg  tho  article  ia  such  fxdsa* 
tions :  see  my  note  on  Hhake^peare's  H'orkt,  voL  V.  p.  8i^ 

t  pafMhfT'r*]  Beth  4t<>e.  *'  mcasongers.'* 

{  Rirhortl]  See  note  «I.  p.  »82,  first  coL 

§  pa'i€npa'\  Both  4toa.  **  measenger.'* 
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vocable,  confirmod  by  our  lord  Lluellen  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Robin  Hood  of  the  great  mountain.* 

Lluellen.  So  yailf  your  budgets  to  Robin  of  the 
mountain.  But  what  art  thou  that  disdainest  to 
pay  this  custom,  as  if  thou  scomest  the  greatness 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  t 

Longtk.  Faith,  Robin,  thou  seemest  to  be  a 
good  fellow :  there's  my  bag ;  half  is  mine,  and 
half  is  thine.  But  let's  to  it,  if  thou  darest,  man 
for  man,  to  try  who  shall  have  the  whole. 

Lludlen,  Why,  thou  speakest  as  thou  shouldst 
apeak. — My  masters,  on  pain  of  my  displeasure, 
depart  the  place,  and  leaye  us  two  to  ourselves. 
I  must  lop  his  longshanks,  'fore  I'll  oar^  to  a 
pair  of  longshanks. 

Longtih.  They  are  fair  marks,  sir,  and  I  must 
defend  as  I  may. — Davy,  be  gone. — Hold  here, 
my  hearts  :  long-legs  gives  you  this  amongst  you 
to  spend  blows  one  with  another. 

IBxtuiU  Friar,  and  Rice  ap  Msredith  wiih 
Priflonenu 

Sir  David,  {asidt.']  Now  Davy's  day8§  are  almost 
come  at  end.  [Retires. 

Mortimer,  [oxide.']  But^  Mortimer,  this  sight  is 
strange.  Stay  thou  in  some 'comer  to  see  what 
will  befidl  in  this  battle.  [Retires, 

Length,  Now,  Robin  of  the  Wood,  alias  Robin 
Hood,  be  it  known  to  your  worship  by  these 
presents,  that  the  longshanks  which  you  aim  at 
have  brought  the  King  of  England  into  these 
mountains  to  see  ||  Lluellen,  and  to  crack  a  blade 
with  his  man  that  supposeth  himself  Prince  of 
Wales. 

LlueUen,  What,  Sir  King  !  welcome  to  Cam- 
bria.1T  What,  foolish  Edward,  darest  thou  en- 
danger thyself  to  travel  these  mountains]  Art 
thou  so  foolish-hardy  as  to  combat  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales  ? 

Longth,  What  I  dare,  thou  seest ;  what  I  can 
perform,  thou  shalt  shortly  know.  I  think  thee 
•  gentleman,  and  therefore  hold  no  scorn  to  fight 
with  thee. 

Lluellen,  No,  Edward ;  I  am  as  good  a  mnn  as 

Longsh.  That  shall  I  try.  [thyself. 

r  They  fight,  and  Sir  Datid  takt*  Lluellbn's 

pari,  and  Mortimer  takes  Kino  EowARD'a 

*  motuifotM]  Both  4to«.  "mountaines." 

t  vaUJ  i  e.  down  with. 

X  yore rU ear]  Both  4to«.  "for  iU  tare"  :— but  **ear*' 
cannot  be  right  The  Editor  of  Dodaley's  0.  P.  coi\jec- 
tnres  "yield"  for  "«ir." 

%  Sir  David,  [atide.]  Nvw  Dav^t  day$,  Ac.)  Both  4to8. 
{making  thia  a  portion  of  the  preceding  speech)  "  Dauie 
ftow  DtLuiodaie*,"  Ac 

II  tee]  Both4to«.  "rae".    (Qy.  "  visit "?) 

5  Cambria}  Both  4tos.  "Carabrioa." 


Hallo,  Edward  !  how  are  thy  senses  confounded  1 
— What,  Davy,  is  it  possible  thou  shouldst  be 
false  to  England  ? 

Sir  David,  Edward,  I  am  true  to  Wales,  and 
so  have  been  friends  since  niy  birth,  and  that 
shall  the  King  of  England  know  to  his  cost. 

Lluellen,  What,  potter,  did  not  I  charge  you 
to  be  gone  with  your  fellows  ? 

Mortimer,  No  traitor,  no  potter  T,  but  Morti- 
mer,  the  Earl  of  March ;  whose  coming  to  these 
woods  was*  to  deceive  thee  of  thy  love,  and  re- 
served to  save  my  sovereign's  life. 

Sir  David,  Upon  them,  brother  1  let  them  not 

breathe. 

[KiMO   Edward  hat  Lluellen  c&nm,  and 

Sir  David  Acu  Mortimer  (/oicn. 

Longsh.  Villain,  thou  diest  I  Qod  and  my  right 
have  prevailed. 

Sir  David,  Base  earl !  now  doth  David  triumph 
in  thine  overthrow. — Ay  is  me  1  Lluellen  at  the 
feet  of  Longshanks  1 

Longsh,  What,  Mortimer  under  the  sword  of 
such  a  traitor  I 

Mortimer.  Brave  king,  run  thy  sword  up  to  the 
hilts  into  the  blood  of  the  rebeL 

Longsh.  0,  Mortimer,  thy  life  is  dearer  to  me 
than  millions  of  rcbeU  1 

Sir  David,  Edward,  release  f  my  brother,  and 
Mortimer  lives. 

Longsh,  Ay,  villain,  thou  knowesttoo  well  how 
dear  I  hold  my  Mortimer. — Rise,  man,  and  assure 
thee  that  t  the  hate  I  bear  to  thee  is  love  §  in 
respect  of  the  deadly  hatred  I  bear  to  that 
notorious  rebel. 

Mortimer,  Away!  his  sight  to  me  is  like  the 
sight  of  a  cockatrice. — Villain,  I  go  to  revenge  nie 
on  thy  treason,  and  to  make  thee  pattern  to  the 
world  of  monstrous  treason, ||  falsehood,  and  in- 
gratitude. [Exeunt  Kino  Edward  and  Mortimer. 

Sir  David,  Brother,  'a  chafes;  but  hard  was 
your  hap  to  be  overmastered  by  the  coward. 

LlueUen.  No  coward,  David  :  his  courage  is 
like  to  the  lion,  and  were  it  not  that  rule  and 
sovereignty  set  us  at  jar,  I  could  love  and  honour 
the  man  for  liis  valour. 

Sir  David,  But  the  potter, —  0,  the  villain  will 
never  out  of  my  mind  whilst  I  live  !  and  I  will 
lay  to  be  revenged  on  his  villany. 

•  vofi]  Both4b08.  "is". 

t  reUaM]  Roth  4  cos.  "relleue". 

:  that]  Both4toe.  "and." 

§  lovf]  So  I  re.'id  with  the  Editor  of  Dodsley's  0.  P. 
Both4to«  "long." 

II  monilrouM trea^ml  Both  4tos.  "mountains  treason**, 
(Afterwaida,  p.  407,  sea  coL,  we  find  "  numstrous  trta- 
Mm  ".)— Tn  this  possnge  the  first  "  trecuon  "  is  an  eiror. 
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Uudlen.  Well,  David,  what  will  be  shall  be ; 
therefore  casting  these  matters  out  of  our  heads, 
David,  thou  art  welcome  to  Cambria.  Let  us  in 
and  be  merry  after  this  cold  cooling,  and  to*  pre- 
pare to  strengthen  ourselves  agaiust  the  last 
threatenings.  [Exeunt, 

J/ler  the  chri*t^ning  ami  marringe  dotu,  th(  HonUds  haclag 
atUiulof,  ifutf  jHut  ovtr;  the  Dridu  M  by  two  Nublcmen, 
LA..NCAHTEU  and  ^vmzs. ;  and  Uu  Bishop. 

GloC€»t€r.  Welcome,  Joan,  Countess  of  Qlo- 
cester,  to  Gilbert  de  Clare  for  ever  ! 

SuM€x.-\  God  give  them  joy ! — Cousin  Gloccster, 
let  us  now  go  visit  the  king  and  queen,  and 
present  their  majesties  with  their  young  son, 
Edward  Prince  of  Wales. 

Tlitn  all  pass  in  tJifir  Oi-der  to  Kino  Edward  Lonq- 
SHANKs's  ]>ai'Hion :  the  Kiug  fiU  in  his  tent,  with  his 
Pages  about  him. 

JiUh'jjK  We  hero  present^  your  highness  most 
humbly  with  your  young  son,  Edward  of  Car- 
narvon, Prince  of  Wales.  [Sound  trumpets. 

All.  God  save  Edward  of  Carnarvon,  Prince  of 
Wales  ! 

Longfh.  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  God  bless 
thee  with  long  life  and  honour  !  [Kisse*  him\. — 
Welcome,  Joan,  Countess  of  GloceHtcr  I  God 
bless  thee  and  thine  for  ever !  [Kiuf*  Acr.] — Lords, 
let  us  visit  my  queen  and  wife,  whom  we  will  at 
once  present  with  a  sou  and  daughter  honoured 
to  her  desire. 

Sowul  trumpet*  :    they  all  march  to  Qi-een  Klinous 
chaniUr;^  the  Bishop  s^teaks  to  her  ni  lur  bed. 

Biihfp.  We  humbly  present  your  majesty  with 
your  young  son,  Edward  of  Carnarvon,  Prince  of 
Wales.  [Sound  trumpets. 

All.  God  save  Edward  of  Carnarvon,  Prince  of 
Whales ! 

Elinor.  [After  kiasing  the  Prince!]  Gramercies, 
bishop :  hold,  take  that  to  buy  thee  a  rochet.  || 

[(iives  pwrse. 
— Welcome,  Welshman  ! — Here,  nurse,  open 
him  and  have  him  to  the  fire,  for  God's  sake ; 
they  have  touzed  him,  and  washed  him*^  throughly, 
an  that  be  good. — And  welcome,  Joan,  Countess 
of  Glocester  !     God  bless   thee   with  long  life, 

•  to}  Qy.  "so"? 

f  Su^ii<(x]  This  prefix  is  omitted  in  both  4tos. 

t  here  prestnt]  Boih  4toB.  "roproseut." 

§  they  all  march  to  Qiuen  Elinor's  chamber,  &c.]  Ilcrc, 
of  course,  (as  a  little  before  when  "  all  jhxss  in  their  order 
t'>  Kimj  Edurard  Lont/ihanks's  parUiort,")  a  curtain  was 
drawn  buck. 

II  rochet]  Both  4tos.  "rochell." 

1  vashcd  him]  The  4to.  of  15y3  "wash  thira,"  that  of 
1699  •♦  wash  Aim."— She  alludoa  to  the  "  washiug  "  at  the 
font. 


honour,  and  heort's-ease  ! — I  am  now  as  good  m 
my  word,  Glocester ;  she  ia  thine :  make  nmeM 
her,  gentle  earL 

Longth.  Now,  my  sweet  Nell,  what  more  eoB> 
mandeth  my  queeD,  that  nothing  may  want  tf 
perfect  her  contentment  1 

Elinor.  Nothings  sweet  Ned;  but  pray,  wj 
king,  feast  *  the  lorda  and  lodiea  royally :  ud 
thanks  a  thousand  timeB,  good  men  and  wono, 
to  you  all  for  this  duty  and  honour  done  to  yov 
prince. 

Lfmgsh.  Master  bridegroom,  bj  old  einlOB 
this  is  your  woiting-day.t — Brother  Bdimia^ 
revel  it  now  or  never  for  honour  of  your  Eig- 
land's  son. — Glocester,  now,  like  a  brare  bnd»> 
groom,  marshal  this  many,  and  set  these  kidi 
and  ladies  to  dancing ;  so  shall  jou  fulfil  tlie  old 
English  proverb,  '*  'Tis  merry  in  ball  when  beudi 
wag  all." 

After  the  thow,  and  the  King  and  Queen,  tHA  all  ike  Lordi 
and  Ladies,  bting  in  place,  enter  VjEBdBis  viA  «  kmUr 
abo%U  his  neek, 

Lmgth,  What  tidings  brings :{:  VeiBsea  to  cor 
court  \  [kiDf. 

Versses,  Tidings  to  make  thee  tremble,  Eoglisk 

Longsh.  Me  tremble,  boy  I  must  not  be  nen 
from  Scotland 
Can  once  make  English  Edward  stand  aghast 

Vcrsftes.  Buliol  hath  chosen  at  this  time  to  ftir; 
To  rouse  him  lion-like,  and  cast  the  yoke 
That  Scots  ingloriously  have  borne  from  thee 
And  all  the  predecessors  of  thy  line  ; 
And  makes  §  his  roads  ||  to  re-obtain  his  right,^ 
And  for  his  homage  sends  thee  all  despite.** 

Lancaster,  Why,  how  now,  princoxffl  prtt'rt 
thou  to  a  king  ? 

Versus.  I  do  my  message  truly  from  my  king: 
This  sword  and  target  chide  in  louder  terms. 
I  bring  defiance  from  King  John  Baliol 
To  English  Edward  and  his  barons  all. 

Lungah.  Marry,  so,  methinka,  thou  defiest  me 
with  a  witness. 


*  l!n{;,/fa»t]  Both  4tos.  '*ling  to/eaM". 

t  your  wititiiitjday,  kc.\  Both  4to8.  ** ftour valtiftg 'U^ 
Sir  Dauid  you  may  commaund  al  ample  welcome  in  c-ur 
courts  for  your  comitreynien :  broths  EifMuntt  rtv^l  ii 
now  or  neurr,"  &c.     **  Either  this  ia  a  inisuke,  or  the* 
has  l)ecn  sonic  trAusposition  of  the  aceue ;  because  u 
long  since  Edward  left  Sir  David  with  his  broUwr,  i»r 
fessin^r  the  most  deadly  hatred  to  him  for  his  trMcberr.' 
Editor  of  Dofhley't  0.  P. 

i  brings]  Qy.  "brinffeth"  ! 

§  makes]  Both  \tos.  "  make." 

II  roads]  1.  c.  inroads. 

«[  rii/ht]  Both  4to8.  "  rights.  ** 

*•  all  des^ute]  Both  4to8.  ••  all  this  d^pigU." 

tt  princox]  i.  o.  pert  fallow. 
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Versaes.  Baliol,  my  king,  in  Berwick  makes  his 

court : 
His  camp  he  spreads  upon  the  sandy  plain, 
And  dares  thee  to  the  battle  in  his  right. 

Lancaster,  What»  court  and  camp  in  English- 

men*8  despite  ?  [king : 

Lonffsh,  Hold,  messenger :  commend  me  to  thy 
Wear  thou  my  chain,  and  carry  this  *  to  him. 
Qreet  all  his  routf  of  rebels  more  or  less ; 
Tell  them  such  shameful  end  will  hit  them  all : 
And  wend  with  this  as  resolutely  back 
Ab  thou  to  England  brought'st  thy  Scottish  braves. 
Tell,  then,  disdainfully  fialiol  from  us, 
Well  rouse  him  from  his  hold,  and  make  him 

soon 
Dislodge  hid  camp  and  take  X  his  wallM  town. 
Bay  what  I  bid  thee^  Versses,  to  his  teeth. 
And  earn  this  favour  and  a  better  thing. 

Venges.  Yes,  King  of  England,  whom  my  heart 

beloves : 
Think,  as  I  promis*d  him  to  brave  thee  here. 
So  shall  I  bid  John  Baliol  'base  from  thee. 
Longnh.  So  shalt  thou  earn    my   chain    and 

fiivour,  Versses, 
And  carry  him  this  token  that  thou  Bend*8t.§ 
Why,  now  is  England's  harvest  ripe  : 
Barons,  now  may  you  reap  the  rich  renown 
That  under  warlike  colours  springs  in  field. 
And  grows  where  ensigns  wave||  upon  the  plains. 
False  Baliol,  Berwick  H  is  no  hold  of  proof 
To  shroud  thee  from  the  strength  of  Edward's 

arm :  [breach 

Ko,  Scot;    thy  treason's  fear  shall  make   the 
For  England's  pure  renown  to  enter  in.** 

All,  Amain,  amain,   upon  these    treacherous 

Scots! 
Amain,  say  all,  upon  these  treacherous  Scots  ! 
Longsh.  While  we  with   Edmund,   Qlocester, 

and  the  rest, 
With  speedy  journeys  gather  up  our  forces. 
And  beat  these  braving  Scots  from   England's 

bounds, 
Mortimer,  thou  shalt  take  the  rout  in  task 


•  tKiM]  "I.  e.  the  haUer  with  which  Vorascs  entered." 
JBdUor  of  DodtUfs  O.  P. 

t  rout]  i.  e.  company,  band. 

X  take]  1.  e.  betake  him  to. — In  this  line,  I  believe,  the 
xeading  of  the  old  eds.  **tOKn"  ought  not  to  be  altered 
to  *' towns",  Berwick  being  meant:  see  the  first  speech 
in  the  present  coL 

I  ien<ra\  A  mi»print.— "  Query  *  seoRt ',  still  alluding 
to  the  halter?"  RlUor  of  D3d$Uy'a  O.  P.— Qy.  "scom'st" 
(aoomest  to  wear  about  thy  neck)  ? 

0  waiYJ  Both4toa  "wan  " 

5  Beneiek]  The  4to.  of  1593  *'  Warwicke." 

••  mj  The4tofc  "on "and  "one.** 


That  revel  here  and  spoil  fair  Cambria. 
My  queen,  when  she  is  strong  and  well  a-foot, 
Shall  post  to  London  and  repose*  her  there. 
Then  Qod  shall  send  us  haply  all  to  meet, 
And  joy  the  honours  of  our  victories. 
Take  vantage  of  our  foes  and  see  the  time, 
Keep  still  our  hold,  our  fight  yet  on  the  plain. 
Baliol,  I  come, — proud  Baliol  and  ingrate, — 
Prepared  t  to  chase  thy  men  from  England's  gate. 

[Exewd. 

Enter  Baliol  vith  hU  train. 

Baliol.  Princes  of   Scotland  and  my  loving 

friends. 
Whose  necks  are  overwearied  with  the  yoke 
And  servile  bondage  of  these  Englishmen, 
Lift  up  your  horns,  and  with  your  brazen  hoofs 
Spurn  X  At  the  honour  of  your  enemies. 
'Tis  not  ambitious  thoughts  of  private  rule 
Have  forc'd  your  kmg  to  take  on  him  these  arms; 
'Tis  country's  cause ;  it  is  the  common  §  good 
Of  us  and  of  our  brave  posterity. 
To  arms,  to  arms  ! 

Versses  by  this  hath  told  the  king  our  minds. 
And  he  hath  braVd  proud  England  to  the  proof: 
We  will  remunerate  his  resolution 
With  gold,  with  glory,  and  with  kingly  gifts. 
First  Lord.  By  sweet  Saint  Jerome,  Versses 

will  not  spare 
To  tell  his  message  to  the  English  king. 
And  beard  the  jolly  Longshanks  to  his  face. 
Were  he  the  greatest  monarch  in  the  world. 
And  here  he  comes  :  his  halter  makes  him  haste. 

Enltr  YER8BE& 
Versses,  Long  live  my  lord,  the  rightful  king 

of  Scots! 
BaliijL  Welcome,  Versses !    what  news  from 
England  t 
Like  to  the  messenger  ||  of  Scotland's  king  1 
Versses.  Versses,  my  lord,  in  terms  like  to 
himself. 
Like  to  the  messenger  of  Scottish  king. 
Defied  the  peers  of  England  and  herU  lords. 
That  all  her  barons  trembled**  at  my  threats, 
And  Longshanks'  self, ft  as  daunted  and  amaz'd, 
Gkiz'd  on  my  face,  not  witting  what  to  say  ; 

•  repoM]  Both4tos.  "repasts." 

j  Prepared]  The  conjecture  of  the  Editor  of  Dodsloy's 
0  P.— Both 4tos.  "Pers waled." 
I  Spurn]  Both  4tos.  '*  Bpurre." 
§  common]  Both  4tos.  "commons." 
il  meuenger]  Both  4tos.  "  measure." 
H  her]  Both  4tos.  *'  their  ". 

*•  *«• trtmbUd]  Both  4tos.  "his trembles. " 

ft  M(r]  Both4tos.  "himselfe." 
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Till  rousing  up  he  shak'd  his  threatening  hair : 
"  Versses,"  quoth  he,  "  take  thou  King  Edward's 
Upon  condition  thou  a  message  do  [chain, 

To  Baliol,  false  perjured  BaUol"; 
For  in  these  terms  he  bade  me  greet  your  gprace, 
And  give*  this  halter  to  your  excellence. f 
I  took  the  chain,  and  give  t  your  grace  the  rope. 
BaUol.  You  took  the  chain,  and  give  my  grace 
the  rope ! — 
Lay  hold  on  him. — Why,  miscreate  recreant. 
And  dar'st  thou  bring  a  halter  to  thy  king  ? 
But  I  will  quite  §  thy  pain,  and  in  that  chain. 
Upon  a  silver  gallows  shalt  thou  hang. 
That  honoured  with  a  golden  rope  of  England, 
And  a  silver  ||  gibbet  of  Scotland,  thou  mayst 
Hang  in  the  air  for  fowls  to  feed  upon, 
And  mon  to  wonder  at. — Away  with  him  I 
Away  1  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Mortui er,  teith  Soldion,  pursuirnj  the  rdydt, 

Mortimer.    Strike    up    the  ^    drum !    follow, 
pursue,  and  chase  t 
Follow,  pursue  !  spare  not  the  proudest  he 
That  havocks  England's  sacred  royalty !  \_ExeuiU, 

Then  make  the  proclamaivm  upon  the  vcUli.    Sound 
trumpHs.    Exeunt, 

Entir  QuKEK  Elinor. 

Q.  Elinor.  Now  fits  the    time  to  purge  our 

melancholy. 

And  bo  reveng'd  upon  this  London  dame. — 

Katheriue  1  ** 

Enter  KATnERiXE. 

Katherinc.  At  liaud,  madam. 

Q.  Elinor.  Bring  forth  our  London  Mayoress 

here. 

Katheriue.  I  will,  madam.  [Ejcit. 

Q.  EVnufr.  Now,  Nell, 

Bethink  thee  of  some  tortures  for  the  dame, 

And  purge  thy  choler  to  the  uttermost. 

E,it(r  Mayoress  vUk  Kathkrina. 

Now,Mifttro<s  Mayoress,  you  have  attendance  urg'd, 
And  therefore  to  requite  your  courtesy, 
Our  mind  is  to  bestow  an  office  on  you  straight 
Mayoress.  Myself,  my  life,  and  service,  mighty 
queen, 
Arc  humbly  at  your  majesty's  command. 

*  <jii't]  Both  4t09.  "gaue". 
t  cxrdlence]  Both  4to8.  "oxeollccnes." 
X  f/tce]  The  4 to.  of  15i»3  "gauo." 
%  quite]  i.  0.  requite. 

II  And  a  Hirer,  &.C.]  So:no  corruption  here. 
Iff  th^]  Both  4toH.  ••  that ". 

*•  K(i(/i<rin<]  In  this  scene  the  4tos.  hover  between 
"  Kathoriua  "  and  "  Kathirine  ". 


Q.  Elinor,  Then,  Miatreas  Mayoreet,  say  whether 
will  you  be 
Our  nurso  or  laundress  ? 

Mayoress.  Then  may  it  please  your  majesty 
To  entertain  your  handmaid  for  your  narse. 
She  will  attend  the  cradle  carefully. 

Q.  Elinor.  0,  no,  nurse ;  the  babe  needs  no 
great  rocking ;  it  can  lull  itself. — Katherine,  bind 
her  in  the  chair,  and  let  me  see  how  shell  beeome 
a  nurse.     [The  Mayoress  is  bound  to  the  chair,] 
So :  now,  Katherine,  draw  forth  her  breast^  and 
let  the  serpent  suck  his  filL     [The  $erpeiU  i$  ap- 
plied to  her  breast.]    Why,  so;  now  she  is  a 
nurse. — Suck  on,  sweet  babe. 
Mayoress.  Ah,  queen,  sweet  queen,  seek  not 
my  blood  to  spill, 
For  I  shall  die  before  this  adder  hsTe  his  fill ! 
Q.  Elinor.  Die  or  die  not,  my  mind  is  fully 
pleas'd. — 
Come,  Katherine  :  to  London  now  will  we, 
And  leave  our  Mayoress  with  her  nursery. 
Katherine.   Farewell,    sweet   Mayoress :    look 
unto  the  babe. 

[Ezeunt  Queen  Eunor  osuI  KATHEann. 

Mayoress.  Farewell,  proud  queen,  the  author 

of  my  death, 
The  scourge  of  England  and  to  English  damas !— 
Ah,  husband,  sweet  John  Bearmber,  Mayor  of 

London, 
Ah,  didst  thou  know  how  Mary  is  perplex'd. 
Soon  wouldst  thou  come  to  Wales,  and  rid  me  of 

this  pain ; 
But,  0, 1  die  !  my  wish  is  all  in  vain.  [Dies. 

Enter  Lluelixn  running. 

Lluclhn.    The     angry    heavens    frown  *    on 
Britain's  face 
To  eclipse  the  glory  of  fair  Cambria : 
With  sore  t  aspects  the  dreadful  planets  lower. 
Lluellen,  basely  turn  thy  back  and  fly  ? 
No,  Welshmen  fight  it  to  the  last  and  die  ; 
For  if  my  men  safely  have  got  the  bride. 
Careless  of  chance  I'll  reck  no  sour  event. 
England's  broad  womb  hath  not  that  armM  band 
That  can  expel  Lluellcn  from  his  land. 

Enter  Sir  David  runuinfi,  vith  a  flatter,  iitady  to  hang 

hihiS'J/. 

Sir  David.  Fly,  Lord  of  Cambria  !  fly.  Prince 
of  Wales ! 
Sweet  brother,  fly  !  the  field  is  won  and  lost : 

* /i-oitn'\  Both4tos.  "frownd." 

t  wrr]  The  4to.  of  1503  "jfowr,  "  thatof  151>9  *'aorar." 
I  boliovo  we  should  road  "sour,"  though  it  occurs  a  few 
lines  after. 
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Thou  art  beset  with  Eugland's  furious  troops, 
And  cursed  Mortimer,  like  a  liou,  leads. 
Our  men  have  got  the  bride,  but  all  in  vain : 
The  Englishmen  are  come  upon  our  backs. 
Either  flee  or  die,  for  Edward  hath  the  day. 
For  mo,  I  have  my  rescue  in  my  hand  : 
England  on  me  no  torments  shall  inflict 
Farewell,  Lluellen,  while  *  we  meet  in  heaven. 

[£xU. 
Enter  Soldiers. 

Fint  Soldier.  Follow,  pursue ! — Lie  there,  what- 
ever thou  be. 

[5Zay«  Lluellen  urith  a  pikestaff. 

Yet  soft,  my  hearts  !  let  us  his  countenance  see. 
This  is  the  prince ;  I  know  him  by  his  face  : 

0  gracious  fortune,  that  me  happy  made 
To  spoil  the  weed  that  chokes  fair  Cambria ! 
Hale  him  from  hence,  and  in  this  bosky  t  wood 
Bury  his  corpse ;  but  for  his  head,  I  vow  % 

1  will  present  our  governor  with  the  same. 

[JEreuHl. 

Enter  the  Friar  tcUh  a  holier  <ibovi  hit  neck. 

Friar.  Come,  my  gentle  Richard,  §  my  true 
servant,  that  in  some  storms  hast  stood  thy 
master ;  ||  hang  thee,  I  pray  thee,  lest  I  hang  for 
tliee;  and  down  on  thy  marrowbones,  like  a 
foolish  fellow  that  have  gone  far  astray,  and  ask 
forgiveness  of  Qod  and  King  Edward  for  playing 
the  rake-hell  and  the  rebel  here  in  Wales.  Ah, 
gentle  Richard,  many  a  hot  breakfast  have  we 
been  at  together  !  and  now  since,  like  one  of 
Mars  his  frozen  H  knights,  I  must  hang  up  my 
weapon  upon  this  tree,  and  come  per  miseri- 
cordiam  to  the  mad  potter  Mortimer,  wring  thy 
hands,  friar,  and  sing  a  pitiful  farewell  to  thy 
pike-staff  at  parting. 

[Sinff*  hi*  farewdl**  to  his  plke-etaff^  and  (ken 
retiree. 

Enter  Mortimer  with  Soldiers,  and  the  Lady  Eunob. 

M*jrtitAer.  Bind  fast  the  traitor  tf  and  bring  him 
away,  that  the  law  may  justly  pass  upon  him, 

•  vhiU\  L  e.  untU. 

t  &o«ty]  i.  e.  bushy. 

J  row]  B«jth  4to«.  •*  vowed." 

S  R'tc^rd]  See  note  H,  p.  382,  first  col. 

II  mjf  trtu  eervant,  that  in  tome  eiorma  hast  ttood  thy 
master}— Kto^/d,  i  e.  Btood  by. — Both  4Um. "  my  trewe  mxistcr 
semant  that  in  soiue  ttormus  haue  stoo<l  my  maisler." 

H  frozen]  Qy.  *'choMt%^**  says  the  Editor  of  Dodsley's 
0.  P.  But  i)crhap0  Peele  alludes  to  some  incident  in 
some  romance. 

••  S>ng«  hii  farewell,  &c  ]  Both  4toa  "  Tlie  Frier  hauing 
anng  bis  fareweil  to  bin  piko-stoffo,  a  takes  bin  leauo  of 
Cambria,  and  exit  the  Frier."    But  see  what  follows. 

i\  the  traitor]  Can  moan  no  ono  but  Sir  David ;  who 
perhaps  ought  to  appear  in  this  aoene,  though  the  4tofl. 
do  not  mark  his  entrance. 


and  [he]  receive  the  reward  of  monstrous  treason* 
and  villany,  stain  to  the  name  and  honour  of  his 
noble  country  ! — For  you  that  slew  Lluellen  and 
presented  us  with  his  head,  the  king  shall  reward 
your  fortune  and  chivalry. — Sweet  lady,  abase 
not  thy  looks  so  heavily  to  the  earth  f  :  Qod  and 
the  King  of  England  have  honour  for  thee  in 
store,  and  Mortimer's  heart  [is]  at  [thy]  service 
and  at  thy  commandment. 

Elinor,  Thanks,  gentle  lord;  but,  alas,  who 
can  blame  Elinor  to  accuse  her  stars,  that  in  one 
hour  hath  lost  honour  and  contentment  % 

Mortimer.  And  in  one  hour  may  your  ladyship 
recover  both,  if  you  vouchsafe  to  be  advised  by 
your  friends. — But  what  makes  the  friar  here 
upon  his  marrowbones  %  [doth  sue, 

Friar,  [hnediitg.']  0,  potter,  potter,  the  friar 
Now  his  old  master  is  slain  and  gone,  to  have  a 
new ! 

Elinor,  \agide.']  Ah,  sweet  Lluellen,  how  thy 
death  I  rue  ! 

Mortimer.  Well  said,  friar !  better  once  than 
never.  Give  me  thy  hand  \rai9in^  him'\  :  my 
cunning  shall  fail  me  but  we  will  be  fellows 
yet ;  and  now  Robin  Hood  is  gone,  it  shall  cost 
me  hot  water  but  thou  slialt  be  King  Edward's 
man  :  only  I  enjoin  thee  this—come  not  too  near 
the  fire ;  X  hut,  good  friar,  be  at  my  hand. 

Friar.  0,sir;  no,  sir,  not  so,  sir;  'a  was  warned 
too  lately ;  none  of  that  flesh  I  love. 

Mortimer,  Come  on :  and  for  those  that  have 
made  their  submission  and  given  their  names,  in 
the  king  B  name  I  pronounce  their  pardons ;  and 
so  God  save  King  Edward  I  \^ExeaHt, 

Thunder  and  lightning.    Enter  Queen  Eukob  and  Joan. 

Q.  Elinor.  Why,  Juan, 
Is  this  the  welcome  that  the  clouds  afford  ? 
How  dare  these  disturb  our  thoughts,  knowing 
That  I  am  Edward's  wife  and  England's  Queen, 
Here  thus  on  Charing-Grcen  to  threaten  me  1 

Joan.  Ah,  mother,  blaspheme  not  so  ! 
Tour  blaspheming  §  and  other  wicked  deeds 
Have  caus'd  our  Gtod  to  terrify  your  thoughts. 
And  call  to  mind  your  sinful  fact  committed 
Against  the  Mayoress  here  of  lovely  London, 
And  better  Mayoress  London  never  bred, 
So  full  of  ruth  and  pity  to  the  poor : 

•  treastm]  Both  4toe.  "  treasons." 

t  eU>ase  not  thy  looks  w  heavily  to  the  earth]  Corrected  by 
Walker,  Ci-it.  Exam,  oftfu  text  of  Shaltspeare,  kc,  voL  iiL 
p.  S4. — Both  4to8.  "  abate  not  thy  lookis  so  heauenlie  to  the 
earth." 

X  near  thejire]  The  4to.  of  1593  **n<are  the  Frier,"  that 
of  15W,  **ntare  her  Friar." 

S  tfUn-pheminff]  Qy.  "  blaqphemy  "  ? 
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Her  have  jou  made  away. 

That  London  cries  for  vongoance  on  your  hoad. 

Q.  Elinor.  I  rid*  her  not;   I  mode  her  not 

away : 

By  heaven  I  swear,  traitors 

They  are  to  Edward  and  to  Eugland's  Queen 

That  say  I  made  away  the  Mayoress. 

Joan,  Take  heed,  sweet    lady-mother,  swear 

not  so : 

A  field  of  prize-corn  will  not  stop  their  mouths 

That  sayt  you  have  made  away  that  Tirtuous 

woman. 

Q,  Elinor.  Qape,  eorth^:  and  swallow  me,  and 

let  my  soul 

Sink  down  to  hell,  if  I  were  author  of 

That  woman's  tragedy  ! — 0,  Joan,  help,  Joan, 

Thy  mother  sinks  ! 

[The  tartJi  opens  and  fwalUnet  her  up. 

Joan.  0,  mother,  my  help  is  nothing  ! — 0,  she 
is  sunk, 
And  here  the  earth  is  new-clos'd  up  again  ! 
Ah,  Charing-Qreen,  for  ever  change  thy  huo, 
And  never  may  thy  §  grass  grow  green  again, 
But  wither  and  return  to  stones,  because 
That  beauteous  Elinor  sunk  ||  on  thee  1     Well,  I 
Will  send  unto  the  king  my  father's  grace, 
And  satisfy  him  of  this  strange  mishap.        [E.cit. 

Alarum  :  a  charge  :  after  long  »HmiUJi,  oMauU  ;  JlourUh. 
Entp.r  Kiso  Edwaud  LoNOsnASKS  vUh  hU  train, 
anil  Baliol  prisoner. 

L')ii(j.ih.  Now,  trothlcss  king,  what  fruits  have 

braving  boasts  1 
What  end  hatli  treasou  but  a  sudden  fall  ? 
Such  as  liave  known  thy  life  and  bringing  up, 
Have  prais'd  theo  for  thy  learning  and  thy  art : 
How  comes   it,  then,   that  thou   forgett'st  thy 

books 
That  school'd  thee  to  forget  ingratitude  1 
Unkind  !  this  hand  hath  'nointed  theo  a  king ; 
This  tongue  pronounc'd  the   Beuteuce   of   thy 

ruth  : 
If  thou,  in  lieu  of  mine  unfeigni^d  love, 
Hast  levied  arms  for  to  attempt  my  crown. 
Now  see  the  ^  fruits  :  thy  glories  are  dispers'd ; 

•  rid]  I.  o.  despatdicd,  destroyed. 

t  Mill]  Both4tos.  "haid." 

t  Gape,  earth,  Ac]  So  the  Editor  of  Uod.sley'a  0.  P. 
amngos  this  speech  (which  is  priutod  as  proso  in  both 
4t<».  aud  perhaps  slightly  comipted):  but  qy  ? 

*'  Gapo,  cartli,  and  swallow  mo, 
And  let  my  soul  sink  down  to  licU,  if  I 
Wore  author  of  that  woman's  tr;igody  I— 
O,  Joan,  help,  Joan,  thy  mother  ainka !  " 

S  th}/]  Both  4tos.  "the". 

U  tiink]  Both  4to8.  "siucko." 

II  the]  Both4to8.  "thy." 


And  hcifer-like *,  sith  thou  hast  pa«s*d  thy  bcrand^ 
Thy  sturdy  neck  must  stoop  to  bear  thu  yoke. 
Baliol.  I  took  this  lesaon,  Edward,  firom  mj 
book, — 
To  keep  a  just  equality  of  mind. 
Content  with  every  fortune  as  it  oomet : 
So  canst  thou  threat  no  more  than  I  expect 

Longsh.  So,  dr.*  your  moderation  ia  enfore'd; 
Your  goodly  glosses  cannot  make  it  good. 
Baliol.  Then  will  I  keep   in  ailenoe  what  I 
mean, 
Since  Edward  thinks  my  meaning  is  not  good. 
LoHg8ft.f  Nay,  Baliol,  speak  forth,  if  then  jst 
remain 
A  little  remnant  of  persuading  art. 
Baliol.  If  cunning  [may]  have  power  to  win 
the  king, 
Let  those  employ  it  that  can  flatter  him  ; 
If  honour*d  deed  may  reconcile  the  king. 
It  lies  in  me  to  give  and  him  to  take. 
Longsh.  Why,  what  remaina  for  Baliol  now  te 

givet 
Baliol.  Allegiance,  as  beoomea  a  royal  king. 
Longah.  What  league  of  fidth  where  le^^oe  ii 

broken  once  ? 
Baliol.  The  greater  hope  in  them  that  oooe 

have  fall'n. 
Longth,  But  foolish  are  thoae  monarchs  thit 
do  yield 
A  conquer'd  realm  upon  submissive  tows. 
Baliol.  There,  take  my  crown,  and  so  redeem 

my  life. 
L'jngali.  Ay,  sir ;  that  was  tho  choicest  plea  of 
both; 
For  wbo30  quells  tho  pomp  of  haughty  minds. 
And  breaks  their  stafF  whereon  they  build  their 

trust, 
Is  sure  in  wanting  power  they  cannot  X  harm. 
Baliol  shall  live ;  but  yet  withiu  such  bounds 
That,  if  his  wings  grow  flig,§  they  may  be  clipi 

EnUr\\  the  Totter's  Wife  and  Joiix  at  Ott  ^ce  ca'.kd tit 

Fotttr'i-hitrt, 

Poftcr^s  Wife.  John,  come  away :  you  go  as 
though  you  slept.  A  great  knave  aud  be  afraid 
of  a  little  thundering  and  lightening  I 

•  hei/er-liki]  Both  4to8.  "his,  for  fiJL-tf."— The  Editor  of 
Dodsley's  0.  P.  prints  '*  traitor-Zut*." 

t  Lonijsh,]  B*ith4to8.  "Ednuini." 

X  caymot]  So  tho  Editor  of  Oodalcy's  0.  P.  r«adi.— Both 
4tos.  "canic  n(4." 

§  /«f;]  i.  e.  fledged. 

jl  £nfcr,  *c.]  Both  4to8.  *' Enter  the  Potter  «nd  the 
Potters  ynfo,  called  the  Potters  hiue  dwoUin^'  there,  i&i 
John  h«r  man." 
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John.  Call  you  this  a  littlo  thundering?  lam 
sure  my  breeches  find  it  a  great  deal,  for  I  am 
sure  they  are  stuft  with  thunder. 

Poitei's  Wife*  They  are  stuft  with  a  fool,  are 
they  not  1  Will  it  please  you  to  carry  the  lan- 
tern a  little  handsomer,  and  not  to  carry  it  with 
your  hands  in  your  slops*? 

John,  Slops,  quoth  you  1  Would  I  had  tarried 
at  home  by  the  fire,  and  then  I  should  not  have 
need  to  put  my  hands  in  my  pockets  1  But  I'll 
lay  my  life  I  know  the  reason  of  this  foul  weather. 

Potter's  Wife.  Do  you  know  the  reason  ]  I  pray 
thee,  John,  tell  me,  and  let  me  hear  this  reason. 

John.  I  lay  my  life  some  of  your  gossips  be 
cross-legged  that  we  came  from :  but  you  are 
wise,  mistress,  for  you  come  now  away,  and  will 
not  stay  a-gossipping  in  a  dry  house  all  night. 

Potters  Wife.  Would  it  please  you  to  walk  and 
leave  off  your  knavery  1  [Queen  Elinor  rises  ^*a- 
dually  out  of  the  earth."]  But  stay,  John  :  what's 
that  riseth  out  of  the  ground  ?  Jesus  bless  us, 
John  !  look  how  it  riseth  higher  and  higher  1 

John.  By  my  troth,  mistress,  'tis  a  woman. 
Good  Lord,  do  women  grow  1  I  never  saw  none 
grow  before. 

Pottm's  Wife.  Hold  thy  tongue,  thou  foolish 
knave :  it  is  the  spirit  of  some  woman. 

Q.  Elinor.  Ha,  lot  me  see;  where  am  II  On 
Charing-Qrccn  ]  Ay,  on  Charing-Qreen  here, 
hard  by  Westminster,  where  I  was  crowned,  and 
Edward  there  made  king.  Ay,  'tis  true ;  so  it  is : 
and  therefore,  Edward,  kiss  not  mo,  unless  you 
will  straight  perfume  your  lips,  Edward. 

Pottei^s  Wife.  Ora  pro  nobis  /  John,  I  pray,  fall 
to  your  prayers.  For  my  life,  it  is  the  queen 
that  chafes  thus,  who  sunk  this  day  on  Charing- 
Qreen,  and  now  is  risen  up  on  Potter*s-Hive ;  and 

therefore  truly,  John,  I'll  go  to  her. 

[Ooe»  to  Q.  Elinor. 

Q.  Elinor,  Welcome,  good  woman.  What  place 
is  tlus  ]  sea  or  land  1  I  pray  show  to  me. 

Potters  Wife.  Your  grace  need  not  to  fear; 
you  are  on  firm  ground :  it  is  the  Potter's-Hivo  : 
and  therefore  cheer  your  majesty,  for  I  will  see 
you  safe  conducted  to  the  court,  if  case  your 
highness  be  therewithal  pleased. 

Q.  Elinor.  Ay,  good  woman,  conduct  mo  to 
the  court, 
That  there  I  may  bewail  my  sinful  life. 
And  call  to  Qod  to  save  my  wretched  soul. 

[A  cry  of  "  Westward,  ho  I "  t 
Woman,  what  noise  is  this  I  hear  ? 


*  »lop$\  i.  e.  wide  breeches,  trousers. 

f  '*  WtMtward^  ho  I  "J  An  exclamation  of  the  watermen 


Potter's  Wife.  An  liko  your  grace,  it  is  the 
watermen  that  call  for  passengers  to  go  westward 
now. 

Q.  Elinor.  That  fits  my  turn,  for  I  will  straight 
with  them 
To  Eing's-town  to  the  court. 
And  there  repose  me  till  the  king  come  home. 
And  therefore,  sweet  woman,  conceal  what  thou 

hast  seen. 
And  lead  me  to  those  watermen,  for  here 
Doth  Elinor  droop. 

John.  Come,  come ;  here's  a  goodly  leading  of 

you,  is  there  not?    first,  you  must  make  vm 

afeard,  and  now  I  must  be  troubled  in  carrying 

of  you.    I  would  you  were  honestly  laid  in  your 

bed,  so  that  I  were  not  troubled  with  you. 

[Exeunt 

JBnter  Kiso  Edward  LoyosnAinu,  Lancaster,  Lords, 

and  a  llofl«engor. 

"   Messenger^  Honour  and  fortune  wait  upon  the 

crown 
Of  princely  Edward,  England's  yaliant  king  ! 
Lowjsh.  Thanks,  messenger ;  and  if  my  Qod 

vouchsafe 
That  wingM  Honour  wait  upon  my  throne, 
I'll  make  her  spread  her  plumes  upon  their  heads 
Whoso  true  allegiance  doth  confirm  the  crown. 
What  news  in  Wales  1  how  wends  our  business 

there  ? 
Messenger.  The  false  disturber  of  that  wasted 

soil, 
With  his  adherents,  is  surpriz'd,  my  king ; 
And  in  assurance  he  shall  start  no  more. 
Breathless  he  lies,  and  headless  too,  my  lord.* 

The  circumstance  these  lines  shall  here  unfold. 

[Gives  Utter. 
Longsh.  A  harmful  weed,  by  wisdom  rooted 
out. 
Can  never  hurt  the  true  engrafted  plant. 

Enter  Sir  TnoMAS  Sfencer. 

But  what's  the  news  Sir  Thomas  Spencer  bringsl 

Sptncer.  Wonders,    my   lord,    ivrapt   up    in 

homely  words. 

And  letters  to  inform  your  majesty. 

{Gives  UtUrs. 

Longsh.  0  heavens,  what  may  these  miracles 
portend  1 
Nobles,  ray  queen  is  sick ;  but  what  is  more — 
Read,  brother  Edmund,  read  a  wondrous  chance. 
[Lancaster  rra<h  a  line  of  the  Queen's  sinHnff. 

who  plied  on  the  Thames :  see  the  prefatory  matter  to 
the  comedy  entitled  Westward  ^  in  my  ed.  of  Webster's 
fTorkt. 
♦  lord]  Both  4to«.  "Lordes." 
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Lanccuier,    And  I  nor*  heard  nor    read  bo 
strange  a  thing  1 

Longth.  Sweet  queen,  this  sinking  is  a  surfeit 
ta'en 
Of  pride,  wherewith  thy  woman's  heart  did  swell ; 
A  dangerous  malady  in  the  heart  to  dwell — 
Lords,  march  we  towards  London  now  in  haste: 
I  will  go  see  my  lovely  Elinor, 
And  comfort  her  after  this  strange  affright 
And  where  t  she  is  importune  to  have  talk 
And  secret  conference  with  some  friars  of  France, 
Mun,  thou  with  me,  and  I  with  thee  will  go, 
And  take  the  sweet  confesKion  of  my  Nell ; 
We*li  have  French  enough  to  parle  with  the 
queen. 

Lancaster.  Might  I  advise  your  royal  m^jcstyi 
I  would  not  go  for  millions  of  gold. 
What  knows  your  grace,  disguised  if  you  wend. 
What  you  may  hear,  in  secrecy  reveal'd. 
That  may  appal t  and  discontent  youn  highness?" 
A  goodly  creature  is  your  Elinor, 
Brought  up  in  niceness  and  in  delicacy  : 
Then  listen  not  to  her  confession,  lord, 
To  wound  thy  heart  with  some  unkind  conceit 
But  as  for  Lancaster,  he  may  not  go. 

ZoR,7«A.  Brother,  I  am  ri-solv'd,  and  go  I  will. 
If  Qod  give  life,  and  cheer  my  dying  queen. 
Why,  Mun,  why,  man,  whate'cr  King  Edward 
It  lies  in  Qod  and  him  to  pardon  all.  [hears, 

ril  have  no  ghostly  fathers  §  out  of  France : 
England  liath  learndd  clerks  and  confc.'^sors 
To  con) fort  and  absolve,  as  men  may  do  ; 
And  I'll  be  ghostly  ftitlier  for  this  once. 

Lancaster,  [adde.]     Edmund,  thou  mayst  not 
go,  although  thou  die : 
And  yet  how  mayst  thou  here  thy  king  deny  1 
Edward  is  gracious,  merciful,  meek,  and  mild ; 
But  furious  when  he  finds  lie  is  bcguil'd. 

Lmgnh.  Messenger,  hie  thee  back  to  Shrews- 
bury ; 
Bid  Mortimer,  thy  master,  speed  him  fast. 
And  with  his  fortuue  welcome  us  to  London. 

I  long  to  sec  my  beauteous  lovely  queen. 

[Extunt. 

Eater  Mortimkr  and  Officers,  the  Friar,  Jack,  and  the 
Ilarpcr,  vith  Sir  David  dravcn  on  a  hurdle,  antl 
Llulllkn's  head  on  a  tpear. 

Friar.  Ou  afore,  on  afore  ! 

Jack.  Hold  up  your  torches  for  dropping. 


•  nor"^  lJoth4tos.  "uoL"* 
]  tehtre]  i.  e.  wherons. 

t  apprd]  So  I  read  with  tho  MS.  annotator  on  the  first 
edition  in  tho  Oarrick  collection. — Both  4t03.  **  api^ale." 
§  /at/ur$]  Tho  4to.  of  16i»9  "  father. " 


Friar.  A  fair  prooeesion. — Sir  DftTid.  l»  of 
good  cheer:  you  oannofe  go  out  of  the  way, 
having  so  many  guides  at  luuid. 

Jade,  Be  sure  of  that ;  for  we  go  all  the  U^ 
way  to  the  gallows,  I  warrmat  you. 

Sir  David,  I  go  where  my  etar  leads  me^  aad 
die  in  my  country's  just  cause  and  quarraL 

Jlwrper.  The  star  that  twinkled  at  thy  birth^ 
Good  brother  mine,  hath  marr*d  thy  mirth : 
An  old  said  saw,  earth  must  to  earth. 
Next  year  will  be  a  piteous  dearth 
Of  hcmi\  I  dare  lay  a  penny. 
This  year  is  hang'd  so  many. 

Friar.  Well  said,  Morgan  Pigot,  harpsr  sad 
prophet  for  the  king's  own  mouth. 

Jack,  <'Tum  date*  dite  dote  dum/' 
This  is  the  day,  the  time  ia  oome  ; 
Morgan  Pigot's  prophecy. 
And  Lord  LIuellen's  tragedy. 

Friar*  Who  saith  tho  prophet  ia  an  asa 
Whose  prophecies  come  so  to  pasa  f 
Said  he  not  oft,  and  sung  it  too» 
Lluellen,  after  much  ado. 
Should  in  spite  heave  up  his  chin 
And  be  the  highest  of  his  kin  1 
And,  see,  aloft  Lluellen*s  head, 
EmpalM  with  a  crown  of  lead  ! — 
My  lord,  let  not  this  sooth-sayer  lack. 
That  hath  such  cunning  in  bis  jack.i* 

J/arper,  David,  hold  still  X  your  clack. 
Lest  your  heeU  make  your  neck  crack. 

Friar.  Gentle  prophet,  an  you§  love  ms,  for- 
speak  me  not :  'tis  the  worst  luck  in  the  world  to 
stir  a  witch  or  anger  a  wise  man. — Master  Sheri$ 
have  we  any  haste  ||  ?  Best  give  my  horses  lome 
more  hay.  [ExeuiU, 

QuKKN  EuNOK^  diwovfrtd  in  Ud,  attended  byJoAVni 

othtr  lAdiea. 

Q.  Elinor.  Call    forth    thoso    renown'd   frisn 
come  from  France ;  [Exit  a  Lsdv. 


*  Turn  date,  &c.]  This  ia  tho  burden  of  the  Harpe/i 
Bon^  iu  a  forutor  scene  (p.  SS2,  see.  coLX — Both  4tat- 
••  Tunda  tctli  tcdo  dote  dum." 

\  jack]  Proiwrl y  a  dcfuiuivo  upper  garmoni,  is  cqoin- 
lent  here  to — jacket. 

J  Dat'id,  hold  still,  &c.]  Qy.  '*  David,  hold  yoa  *«", 
Ac? 

S  tfou]  Tho4to.  ofir.O.T  "yo." 

II  hojite]  Qy.  ifthiaberijfht? 

^  Quern  Elinor,  &c.]  Ik»th  4to<i.  "  Elinor  in  chiW-bed. 
with  her  daughter  Juno  and  other  Lftdies.** — *'  The  iiMStt-  • 
lag  of  this  stage-direction  seems  to  be  ihat  the  scene  dii- 
c1o»e8  Elinor  iu  tho  bod.  n.s  she  had  bcon  seen  befinjust 
after  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  boru.**  £dit»r  ^JhdtBti'i 
O.  P. 
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And  raise  me,  gentle  ladies,  in  my  bed. 
That  while  this  faltering  engine  of  my  speech 
I  learn  *  to  utter  my  concealdd  guilt, 
I  may  repeat  +  and  so  repent  my  sins. 

Joan.  What  plague  afflicts  your  royal  majesty  1 
Q.  Elinor.  Ah  Joan,  I  perish  through  a  double 

war  \X 
First,  in  this  painful  prison  of  my  soul, 
A  world  of  dreadful  sins  holp  there  §  to  fight, 
And  nature,  having  lost  her  working  power, 
Yields  up  her  earthly  fortunes  unto  death. 
Next  of  a  war  i|  my  soul  is  over-preas'd, 
In  thee,  my  conscience,  loaded  with  misdeeds, 
Sits  seeing  my  condition^  to  ensue. 
Without  especial  favour  from  above. 

Joan,  Tour  grace  must  account  it  a**  warrior's 

cross, 
To  make  resist  where  danger  there  is  none. 
Subdue +t  your  fever  by  precious  art, 
And  help  you  still  through  hope  of  heavenly  aid. 
Q.  Elinor.  The  careless  shepherds  l^t   on  the 

mountain's  tops, 
That  see  the  seaman  floating  on  the  surge. 
The  threatening  winds  conspiring  §§   with  the 

floods 
To  overwhelm  and  drown  his  crazed  keel, 
His  tackle  1|||  torn,  his  sails  borne  overboard, 
How    pale,    like    yellow    flowers,    the    captain 

stands  UH 
Upon  the  ***  hatches,  waiting  for  his  jerk. 
Wringing  his  hands  that  ought  to  plyftf  the 

pump. 
May  blame  his  fear  that  laboureth  not  for  life : 

•  bom]  Both  4tos.  "  leane."~Tho  Editor  of  Dodsley'a 
0.  P.  reads  "loavo." 

t  rtpeat]  Both  4to8.  "respect" 

X  wir\  Both  4to8.  "  warrcs." 

{  ikert]  Both4to8.  "thee." 

II  Next  of  a  var,  Ac]  Both  4toe.  "Next  ouer  War,**  Ac. 
—Here  **  over-precu'd"  may  x>orhap8  be  equivalent  to 
*' opprett'd"  :  pr«ue  is  a  common  form  of  pro*.— "The 
meaning,"  says  the  Editor  of  Dodsley's  0.  P.,  "seems  to 
be  tiiat  she  feels  a  second  war  in  consequence  of  her  guilt 
regarding  Joan  (which  is  afterwards  explained)  whom 
she  addreeses."    But  the  speech  is  grossly  corru})ted. 

^  candUion]  So  the  Editor  of  Dodsley's  0.  P.—Both 
4toe.  "conscience." 

••  aeeouitt  ii  a]  Qy.  " count  if  as  a  "  ? 

tt  Subdue]  Ho  the  Editor  of  Dodsley's  0.  P.— Both  4tos. 
••Superdowo." 

U  thepKerdil  So  the  Editor  of  Dodsley's  0.  P.^Both 
4toa.  '*i^eepenile." 

Si  anupiring]  Both4toe.  "comes  springing.*' 

Ell  tofMe]  Both4tos.  "tackee." 

^^  lUeydlowflotcertf  the  captain  ttanda]  So  the  Editor  of 
Dodsley's  0.  P.  ;  which  reading  gives  at  least  a  meaning 
to  the  Une.— Both  4tos.  "  lUu  Vallowe  fiowrei  the  moun- 
taine  ttanda.** 

•••  iht\  Both  4to8.  "  his." 

ttf  Ply\  Both  4tos.  "plaie." 


So  thou,  poor  soul,  may  tell  a  servile  *  tale, 
May  counsel  me ;  but  I  that  proye  the  +  pain 
liffay  hear  thee  talk  but  not  redress  my  harm. 
But  ghastly  death  already  is  address'd 
To  glean  the  latest  blossom  of  my  life : 
My  spirit  fails  me.    Are  these  friars  come  f 

Re-enler  Lady  wUh  Kino  Edward  Lonoshakks  and 
LANOASTca  in  Friars'  veedt.X 

Longth.  Dominua  vobiscum  / 

Lancaster,  Et  cum  tpiritu  tuo  / 

Q.  Elinor,    Draw    near,    grave    &thers,    and 

approach  my  bed. — 

Forbear  our  presence,  ladies,  for  a  while. 

And  leave  as  to  our  secret  conference. 

[Bxiunt  Joan  and  Ladies. 

Longth,  What  cause  hath  mov'd  your  royal 
majesty 
To  call  your  servants  from  their  country's  bounds, 
T*  attend  $  your  pleasure  here  in  England's  court  ? 

Q.  Elinor.  See  you  not,  holy  friars,  mine  estate, 
My  body  weak,  inclining  to  my  gravel      [queen. 

Lancaster.  We  see  and  sorrow  for  thy  pain,  fair 

Q  Elinor.  By    these   external  ||  mgDB  of   my 
Friars,  conjecture  mine  internal  grief,      [defecta, 
My  soul,  ah  wretched  soul,  within  this  breast. 
Faint  for  H  to  mount  the  heavens  with  wings  of 
A  hundred  by  flocking  troops  of  sin,  [grace. 

That  stop  my  passage  to  my  wishdd  bowers.** 

Longth.  The  nearer,  so  the  greater  ft  hope  of 
health  : 

•  tervUe}  A  very  doubtftil  word, 
t  the]  Both4to8  "thy." 

I  in  Friars'  veed*]  "  For  a  husband  in  the  disguise  of 
a  Friar  to  take  his  wife's  confession  was  not  an  uncom- 
mon incident  in  Italian  novels,  and  fh>m  these  it  is  per- 
haps borrowed  in  the  play.  A  number  of  instances  are 
pointed  out  in  Dunlop't  RiMt.  of  Fiction,  ii.  805."  Editor 
of  Dodfley't  O.  P.— Compare  the  ballad  entitled  Queen 
Eleanor' i  ConfeMtion,  Shewing  hovf  King  Henry  [the  Second], 
vUh  the  Earl  Marshal,  in  Fryare  habits  eame  to  her,  imttead 
of  two  Fryars  from  France,  which  she  sent  for,  Utterson's 
LtUle  Book  of  Ballads,  1836.  p  22.  See  it  also  in  A  CoUte- 
tion  of  Old  Ballads,  iic,  1723,  vol.  i.  p.  18. 

}  r  attend]  Both  4to8.  "  For  to  attend." 

II  By  these  external,  drc]  Corrected  partly  by  the  Editor 
of  Dodsley's  0.  P.,  and  partly  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mitford, 
Oent.  Mag.  for  Feby.  1833,  p.  102.~Both  4tos. ; 

"  By  this  etemall  signes  qf  my  dtfeetss. 
Friers,  consecrate  mine  in  etemall  grief e.** 
f  Faint  for,  &c.]  The  Editor  of  Dodsley's  0,  P.  prints,— 

"  Faints /or  to  mount  to  heaven  with  wings  of  grace. 
Through  hundred  busy  flocking  troops'*,  Ac. 

Qy. 

"  Pants /or  to  mount  the  heavens  with  wings  of  grace. 
And  binder'd  is  by  flocking  troops  ",  tc.  ? 

♦*  bowers]  Both  4tos.  "howres." 

ft  The  nearer,  so  thegreater,  Ac]  Both  4to8.  "  Thenearer, 
EliBor,  so  the  greatest,"  Ac.— The  Rev.  J.  Mitford  remarks 
{Oent.  Mag.  for  Feby.  1833,  p.  lOS)  that  hero  the  word 
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And  cUigii  to  ur  for  to  impart  your  prief,* 
Who  by  our  prayers  au«l  cotinsel  ought  to  arm 
Aspiring  souls  to  scalo  the  heavenly  grace. 

Q.  Elinor.  Shame  and    remorse   do   stop  my 
course  of  speech. 

Linffxh,  Madam,  you  need  not  dread  our  con- 
Wiio,  by  the  order  of  the  holy  church,    [fereuce,  ■ 
Are  all  cnjt)inM  t  to  nacred  secrecy.         '[assur'd,  j 

Q  Elinor.  Did  I  not  think,  nay,  were  I  not  j 
Tour  wi:«dom8  would  be  silent  in  that  caso,^  i 

No  fear  could  make  me  to  bowi*ay  myself.  j 

But,  gentle  fathers,  I  have  thought  it  good 
Not  to  rely  upon  these  Knglushmcn, 
But  on  your  troths,  you  holy  men  of  France  : 
Then,  a^  you  love  your  life  and  tingland'a  weal. 
Keep  secret  my  confcssiou  from  the  king ; 
For  why  §  my  storj*  nearly  touchcth  him, 
Whose  love  compared  with  my  loose  ||  delights, 
With  many  sorrows  that  my  heart  affrights. 

LftncaitUr.  My  heart  misgives, 

L  m'jsh    Be  silent,  follow  friar.  [and  fair, 

Q.  Elinor.  In  pride  of  youth,  when  I  was  young 

And  gracious  in  the  King  of  England's  sight, 

The  day  l>cfore  that  night  his  highness  should 

Possess  the  pleasure  of  my  wedlock's  bed, 

Caitiff,  accursi'd  monster  as  I  was, 

His  brother  E<lmund,  beautiful  and  young, 

Upon  my  bridal  couch  ^  by  my  consent 

Eujoy'd  **  the  flower  and  favour  of  my  love,  ' 

And  I  became  a  traitre^*s  to  my  Inrd.  j 

[  Th(  K'lujr  Uhf^hh*  LANCA.STri'.  vofully. 

L  iii'J'h.   Faciiiiiif,  i<nln.'fj  iufandnin  tuf<is  / 

Lnnr>i.<t<:r.  Madam,  through  sickness,  weakness 
of  1 1"  your  wit-,  'twero  very  good  to  betbiuk  your- 
self botorc  you  speak,  [I  wot, 

Q.  Elinor.  Good  father,  not  so  weak,  but  that,  I 
My  heart  doth  rent  to  think  upon  the  time. 
But  wl»y  exclaiiiifl  this*  holy  friar  so  ] 
0,  pray,  then,  for  my  faults,  religious  man  ! 

Loiiq^h.  'Tid  charity  in  men  of  my  degree 
To  Sorrow  for  our  neii^hbourH  heinous  f.ius  : 
And.  m:wlam,:J:t  tliotiu'h  foimo  promise  love  to  you,  ' 

**  Elinor  ",  bcsidos  rlcHtroyin;:  tlio  metre,  \a  tiH»  familiar  a 

term  IwF  the  )>relcndc«l  friar  to  ii<o.  I 

♦  iir-'f]  ll«'th  Itorf.  "(luict." 
t  (i,jni,i'>l\  So  the  Editor  of  Dodplcy'a  0.  P.— Both  ^tos. 

"  unnoyntod." 
{  ir.fihnuM  ....  cai^Z  Thc4to.  on')00  "  wiscdome  *'-- 
$  For  ic/iy]  i.e.  I'ccauRC.  Ln«>th  ItoH.  "cause." 

II  loof]  Both  4tf}^.    "  losbo."— But  tho  couplet,  as  it 

now  htaiid.",  is  nonsense. 
H  coucli]  Tho  4to.  of  l.W»  "touch."  ! 

«*  E,\,ond]  Bi)t.h  Itos.  "Enioics."  1 

ft  o/J  lloth  Ito.s.  "and."    Peclo  perhaps  wrote.—  \ 

•*  M.idatn,  thronifli  sicknosa,  weakness  of  your  wits,        ■ 

'Tworc  good  Ijcthiuk  youiHelf  bctoro  you  aiicak." 
X\  Ami,  mmlam,  A'c.j  This  has  no  meaning.  ' 


And  zeal  to  Edmund,  brother  to  the  kin^ 
I  pray  the  heavens  you  both  may  8oon  repenL 
But  might  it  please  your  highuesB  to  proceed! 

Q.  EUntn',  Unto  this  sin  *  a  worser  dothaneeaed; 
For,  Joan  of  Aeon,  the  suppost-d  child 
And  daughter  of  my  lord  the  English  luQg, 
Is  basely  bom,  begotten  of  a  friar. 
Such  time  as  I  was  there  arriv'd  i-,  in  FrasocL 
His  only  true  and  lawful  sou,  my  friendi, 
Ho  is  my  hopet,  his  son  that  should  Bucceed, 
Is  Edward  of  Carnarvon,  lately  bom. 
Now  all  the  scruples  of  my  troubled  mind 
I  sighing  sound  within  your  revorend  ean. 
0,  pray,  for  pity  I  pray,  for  I  must  die. 
Remit,  my  God,  the  folly  of  my  youth  ! 
My  grievtid  spirit  \  attenda  thy  meroy-fleatj] 
Fathers,  farewell ;  commend  me  to  my  king, 
Commend  me  to  my  children  and  my  fiiendt^ 
And  close  mine  eyes,  for  death  will  have  hii  daei 

Lmt/)th.  Blushing  I  shut  these  thine  enticiiif 
lamps, 

Tlie  wanton  baits  that  made^  me  suck  my  bane. 

Pyropus***  harden'd  flames  ++  did  ne*er  reflect 

More  hideous  flamcsft  than  from  my  breast  arise. 

What  fault  more  vilest  imto  thy  dearest  lord  1 

Our  daughter  base-begotten  of  a  priest, 

And  Ned,  my  brother,  partner  of  niy  love  I 

0,  that  those  eyes  that  lighteu*d  Caesar's  brain, 

O,   that  those   looks  that  master'd  Phcebus'gl 

brand,  [fvLr, 

Or  else  those  lookplil!  that  6tain*d«'^[  Medusa's*** 

Should  shrine  deceit  ttt>  desire,  and  lawleiis  lust ! 

•  rnto  Ihisitin^  &C.J  Both  4tos.  givo  this  line  to  Lon^- 
shauks. 

t  tfnrf  nrriv'tf]  Tho  vorj'  un. sat  is  factory  alteration  <rf 
the  Editor  of  Dodslcy'a  0.  /'.—Both  4tosv.  "their  :ui«*d"' 

X  If*.  iA  n\iihoin,ii\:.\  Corrupted. — Qy.  **  His  only  Awi.*", 
&c.  ? 

§  irrin'^</  fjtii-lf]  Both  Itos.  "jrroanccl  spiritcs**. 

i;  hi^rri/ unt]  Both  4tus.  "  mercies  «aft  ". 

^[  „i'i'/i]  Both  4toM.  "njakc." 

•«  J\'froi,u*]  B4.th4tos.  'Tin^us." 

•'  Clara  niicanto  (i\irof^'ir,i.,ni*'jHe  ii#"7r»,»'?  pyrojto.*' 

Dvi.l,  3/r'.  u.  2. 

j^Jfameg    .     .    .    /amf*]  Re}x>atcd  by  mistAke. 

J  J  viU\  Both  4tos.  •*  viido  "  :  hut  sec  note  t,  p- 107.  sw. 
col.  |4tos.  '•rhuocbu*.- 

§S  rJucbvf']  8o  the   Editor  of  D.KL.lcy'8  O   P  — B.  th 

i;,  hx'!.-^]  Qy.  •* lucks"?  (Peelo  olscwhcn*  cclobntes 
the  beauty  of  MedusKi's  h.iir  ;  r>ec  note  i'.  p.  liTil,  nee.  o»lJ: 
btit  «jy.  ih  "loftkt"  tho  right  word  here,  and  the  ^r^Cif 
word  in  the  iirectKliiipr  line? 

^C  itiain'tl]  i.  e.  bo  oxccUcti  as  to  throw  a  stain  on. — 
Both  4to.9.  •'Ktiiine."  [4t«x«t.  "  Melisao«." 

*»•  Mch'.M'if]  So  the  Editor  of  D.-Mi«lcy'H  0.  /».— B-.>th 

tf  t  *^irii)t  iliC'it]  So  the  Editor  of  Dodsluy's  0.  P. :  but 
I  doubt  if,  in  the  roftdingf  of  Iwth  tho  4tos.  *'iJ,rine  di.*- 
erect ".  the  hitter  word  Imj  not  rather  some  mi.spriutcd 
eidthet  to  "iknirt." 
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Unhappy  kiug,  dishonour'd  in  thy  stock  ! 
Hence,  feigndd  weeds !  unfeigned  is  my  griefl 

Lancaster,  Dread  prince,  my  brother,  if  my  vows 
I  call  to  witness  heaven  in  my  behalf ;        [avail. 
If  zealous  prayer  might  drive  you  from  suspect, 
I  bend  my  knees,  and  humbly  crave  this  boon. 
That  you  will  drive  misdeeds  *  out  of  your  mind. 
May  never  good  betide  my  life,  my  lord. 
If  once  I  dream'd  upon  this  damnM  deed  ! 
But  my  deceasM  sister  and  your  queen, 
Afflicted  with  recureless  maladies. 
Impatient  of  her  pain,  grew  lunatic. 
Discovering  errors  never  dreom'd  upon. 
To  prove  this  true,  the  greatest  men  of  all 
Within  their  learned  volumes  do  record  f 
That  all  extremes  X  ^^^  u^  naught  but  extremes. 
Then  think,  0  king,  her  agony  in  death 
Bereav'd  §  her  sense  and  memory  at  once. 
So  that  she  spoke  she  knew  nor  |J  how  nor  what. 

LonQih,  Sir,  sir,  fain  would  your  highness  hide 
your  faults 
By  cunning  vows  and  glozing  terms  of  art ; 
And  well  thoa  mayst  delude  these  listening  ears, 
Tet  ne'er  assuage  by  proof  this  jealous  heart. 
Traitor,  thy  head  shall  ransom  my  disgrace. 
Daughter  of  darkness,  whose  accursM  bower 
The  poets  feign'd  to  lie  H  upon  Avemus, 
Whereas**  Cimmerian  ft  darkness  checks  the 
Dread  XX  Jealousy,  afflict  me  not  so  sore  !    [sun. 
Fair  Queen  §§  Elinor  could  never  be  so  false : — 
Ay,  but  she  'yow'd  these  treasons  at  her  death, 
A  time  not  fit  to  fashion  monstrous  lies. 
Ah,  my  ungrateful  brother  as  thou  art. 
Could  not  my  love,  nay,  more,  could  not  the  law. 
Nay,  further,  could  not  nature  thee  allure 
For  to  refrain  from  this  incestuous  sin  ? 
Haste  from  my  sight !  [Exit  Lancaster. 

[To  those  trithiii.]  Call  Joan  of  Aeon  here  I— 
The  luke-warm  spring  distilling  from  his  eyes, 
His  oaths,  his  vows,  his  reasons  ||||  wrested  with 
remoree 


•  mMath]  Qy.  "miMtrui<t"? 

+  record]  Both  4toa.  "discord." 

t  That  all  extratus,  Ac]  So  tbo  Rev.  J.  Mitford,  Oent. 
3fng.  for  Feby.  18S3,  p.  10'.'.— Both  4to«.  ; 
'*  Tkut  all  exlrtiiintt,  and  al  and  in  nawjht  but  txlrtama,** 

%  Bereav'd]  Both  4to8.  "  Bureaues." 

II  nor]  Tlie  4to.  of  l/i99  "not." 

•[  }>oft»  ....  lie]  Both  4to».  "poet  ....  liue." 

•*  Whereat]  i.  e.  where. 

ft  Cinxiueriaii]  Both  4tofl.  "Cimeriaus." 

♦t  Drmd]  So  the  Editor  of  Dodslcy'd  0.  i».— Both  4to«. 
*•  TanilB ".— Qy.  *' Damn'd " ? 

§^  QMeen]  An  interpolation,  I  believe. 

I] II  //a  oattu,  hi*  votet,  his  reasont]  Qy.  "  Hit  oatht^  vovi^ 
reatoiM  "  t 


From  forth  his  breast, — impoison'd  with  suspect. 
Fain  would  I  deem  that  false  I  find  too  true. 

Jie-enter  Joan. 
Joan.  I  come  to  know  what  England's  king 
commands. 
I  wonder  why  your  highness  greets  me  thus. 
With  strange  regard  and  unacquainted  terms.* 
Loiujih.  Ah,  Joan,   this  wonder  needs   must 
wound  thy  breast. 
For  it  hath  well-nigh  slain  my  wretched  heart. 
Joan.  What,    is    the    queen,    my    sovereign 
mother,  dead  ? 
Woe's  me,  f  unhappy  lady,  woe-begone  I 
Lm'jsh.  The  queen  is  dead ;  yet,  Joan,  lament 
not  thou : 
Poor  soul,  guiltless  art  thou  X  of  this  deceit, 
That  hath  more  cause  to  curse  than  to  complain. 
Joan.  My  dreadful  soul,  assail'd  with  doleful 
speech. 
Joins  §  me  to  bow  my  knees  unto  the  ground, 
Beseeching  your  most  royal  majesty 
To  rid  your  woeful  daughter  of  suspect. 
Longsh,  Ay,  daughter,  Joan  ?  poor  soul,  thou 
art  deceiv'd  1 
The  king  of  England  is  no  scomM  priest. 

Joan.  Was  not  the  Lady  Elinor  your  spouse, 
And  am  not  I  the  offspring  of  your  loins] 

Lmujili.  Ay,  but  when  ladies  list  to  run  astray. 
The  poor  supposed  father  wears  the  horn. 
And  pleating  leave  their  liege  in  princes'  lnp8.|| 
Joan,  thou  art  daughter  to  a  lecherous  friar ; 
A  friar  was  thy  father,  hapless  Joan  ; 
Tliy  mother  in  confession  'vow'd  H  no  less. 
And  I,  vile  **  wretch,  with  sorrow  tt  heard  no 
less.  [brat  ? 

Joan.  What,  am  I,  then,  a  friar's  bnse-bom 
Presumptuous  wretch,  why  preaso  XX  1  'fore  my 
How  can  I  look  my  husband  in  the  face  1    [king  ? 

•  unacquainted  tinnt]  But,  acconliug  to  the  present 
text,  the  King  has  not  yot  .'>i)oken  to  her. 

t  Woe'i  t)u,  kc]  The4to.  of  10J)y  "  }Vo<a  in  vnfiappit 
Lady  we  btgonnt.'* 

t  Poor  iouly  ffuiltleM  art  tJiou^  &c.]  Qy.  "Guiltlesii  art 
thou,  poor  Boul,"  &c.  ?  {  Joint]  i.  e.  Eii^Joins. 

I  Jnd  jdeating  leave  their  lietje  in  princes'  lai*s]  "This 
line  seems  wholly  impracticable."  E'iitor  of  Dodders 
O.  P. — "  Wo  trust  that  we  can  set  it  right  without  diffi- 
culty; 

*  Av^  hid  vhen  lodies  lUi  to  run  atttnty. 
And  leave  their  plif^^htoil  li-tte  in  princes'  laps, 
The  pnor  tuppoi-id  fathn.r  teears  the  horn.' " 
Th^  Rtv.  J.  Atitford,  (ient.  Mag.  for  Feby.  1*33,  p.  102. 

T[  confession  'vow'd]  Both  4to8.  "piofession  vowcs.** 

"  viU\  Both  4to8.  "  vilde"  :  but  see  note  t,  p.  167,  and 
c^iniparu  the  last  line  but  five  of  this  play,  p.  415. 

tt  withswrrow]  Both  4t08.  "which  sorrowed." 

\X  prtase]  i.  o.  press. 
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Why  should  I  live  Bince  my  renown  ia  lost  1 
Away,  thou  wanton  weed  1  hence,  world's  delight! 

iFalls  grwtUing  on  Ou  ffroH$td. 

Lonffsh.  Lorecchie  abbansa  *,  come  rinto  e  stanco 
Destrier  e*  ha  in  hocea  it  fren,  gli  tproni  al  fianeo, — 
0  aommo  Dio,  come  i  giudicli  umani 
Spesto  offuseati  ton  daun  nembo  oscurof — 
Hapless  and  wretched,  lift  up  thy  heavy  head ; 
Curse  t  not  so  much  at  t  this  unhappy  chance ; 
UncoDstant  Fortune  still  will  have  her  course. 

Joan.  My  king,  my  king,  let  Fortune  have  her 
course :  — 
Fly  thou,  my  soul,  and  take  a  better  course. 
Ay*s  me,  from  royal  state  I  now  am  faH'n  ! 
Tou  purple  springs  that  wander  in  my  veinSi 
And  whilom  wont  §  to  feed  my  heavy  heart, 
Now  all  at  once  make  haste,  and  pity  me, 
And  stop  your  powers,  and  change  your  native 

course; 
Dissolve  to  air,  you  ||  lukewarm  bloody  streams. 
And  cease  to  be,  that  I  may  be  no  more. 
Tou  U  curled  locks,  draw  from  this  cursdd  head : 
Abase  her  pomp,  for  Joan  is  basely  bom  ! — 
Ah,  Olocoster,  thou^  poor  Qlocester,   hast  the 

wrong  ! — 
Die,  wretch  I  haste**  death,  for  Joan  hath  liv'd  too 
long.         [Suddenly  diet  at  the  Qiiceu's  bed's  ftd. 

L(m{jih.  Revive  thee,  hapless  lady ;  grieve  not 
In  vain  speak  I,  for  she  revives  no  more.    [thus. — 
Poor  hapless  soul,  thy  own  repeated  ft  moans 
Have    wrought    thyit^^    sudden    and    untimely 
Lords,  ladies,  haste  !  [death. — 

Re-enter  Tjadios§§  uith  Glocester  and  Lords,  running. 

Ah,  Glocester,  art  thou  come  ? 


•  L'orecrhie  ahhaua,  d'c  ]  Tho  two  first  of  these  Itiilian 
lines  (which  both  4 tea.  make  a  portion  of  Joau's  speech) 
are  from  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furiofo,  c.  xx.  131,  tho  two 
second  from  the  same  poem,  c.  x  15.-  Both  4tos  give 
them  thus ; 

"  Force  ine  abafya  couie  vinfo  et  ^itnnro. 
Dcfluer  chain  iwcca  i7  frtri  gb  fproni  f 2to.  of  1599 
"  t*prons  "]  alfianco. 
King.  0  Mnimo  Dio  come  i  guidnco  liumans, 

Bpesso  offuscan  son  danu  mombo  oscunro." 

The  Editor  of  Dodsley's  0.  P.  rcmarKs  that  those  lines 
•'  seem  forced  in  by  Peele  as  a  reflection  or  observation 
of  his  own,"  &c.  :  but  see  note  •[,  ]>.  4u0,  first  col. 

t  Curse]  The  4to.  of  1693  "  Nurse." 

J  at]  Both  4tos.  "aa."        {  icont\  Both4to8.  "wants." 

II  i/ou]  Both4tos.  "your." 

irrou]  Both4tos.  "Your." 

••  haste']  TJfth4toa.  "hate." 

ft  rrp(ated]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  Editor  of  Dodn- 
ley's  0.  P  — Both  4to6.  "espectcd." 

XI  th»]  Both4tos.  "her." 

$S  Re-enter  Ladies,  kc]  Both  4tc«.  "  Enter  Edmund, 
Oloster,  nmuiug  with  Ladies,  and  conuaies  lone  of  Aeon 
awuio." 


Then  must  I  now  present  a  tragedy. 

Thy  Joan  is  dead:  yet  grieve   thoo  not  her 

&U; 
She  was  too  base  a  spouse  for  ench  a  prinee. 
Glocester,  Conspire  you,  then,  with  heaTon  to 

work  my  harms  f 
0  sweet  assuager  of  our  mortal  'miss,*' 
Desired  death,  deprive  me  of  my  life. 
That  I  in  death  may  end  my  life  and  loTe ! 
Longsh.  Qlocester,  thy  king  is  partner  of  Iby 

heaviness, 
Although  nor  tongue  nor  eyes  bewray  hie  men  f; 
For  I  have  lost  a  flower  as  fair  as  thine, 
A  love  more  dear,  for  Elinor  is  dead. 
But  since  the  heavenly  ordinance  decrees 
Tliat  all  things  change  in  their  prefizM  time^ 
Be  thou  content,  and  bear  it  in  :^  thy  breast^ 
Thy  swelling  grief,  as  need  is  $  I  mnst  mina 
Thy  Joan  of  Aeon,  and  my  queen  decess'd. 
Shall  have  that  honour  as  beseems  their  state. 
You  peers  of  England,  see  in  royal  pomp 
These  breathless  bodies  be  entombM  stnught, 
With  *tirdd  ||  colours  covered  all  with  black. 
Let  Spanish  steeds,  as  swift  as  fleeting  wind. 
Convey  these  princes  ^  to  their  funeral : 
Before  them  let  a  hundred  moomers  rideu 
In  every  time  of  their  enforced  abode. 
Rear  up  a  cross  in  token  of  their  worth,** 
Whereon  fair  Elinor  s  picture  shall  be  plac*d. 
Arriv'd  at  London,  near  our  palace-bounds. 
Inter  my  lovely  Elinor,  late  deceas*d  ; 
And,  in  remembrance  of  her  royalty. 
Erect  a  rich  and  stately  carvdd  cross. 
Whereon  her  stature  ft  shall  with  glory  shine. 
And  henceforth  see  you  call  it  Charing-cross  ; 
For  whyt+   the    chariest  §§  ^End    the   choicest 

queen, 


•  ossuager  .  .  .  vitjrtal  *«ii.«<]— jww,  1.  ©.  misfortune, 
suffering. — Both  4to8.  "assw-ugers  .  .  .  martiall  muk." 

t  menu]  i.  e.  moan. 

t  it  in]  Qy.  "  within  "  ? 

§  need  is\  Both  4tos.  "necdes." 

II  'liretl]  Both  4tos.  "tried."— I  give  the  roadlngof  the 
Editor  of  Dodsley's  0.  P. 

^  princes]  Qy.  "  princess' "  (i  e.  princesses)? 

••  wortli]  Both  4tos.  "workc." 

tt  stature]  Our  old  poets  frequently  use  Mnturt  in  the 
sense  of  statue.  For  instances  of  that  usage,  see  note  on 
iMarlowe's  Worls,  p.  27,  ed.  Dyce,  ISoS. 

\l  For  jr/*y]  i.  e.  Because. 

§$  charifst]  Both4tos.  "chancest**— Thereisanabrani 
and  vulgar  tradition  that  Charinff-croaa  was  so  named 
because  the  body  of  Edward's  chert  rtint  rested  there: 
does  Poclo  allude  to  it  here  ? 

**  And  henceforth  see  you  call  it  Chari^tff-crwa ; 
For  Khy  the  chariest/*  Lc  — 
The  Edit<»r  of  Dodsley's  0.  P.  roads  '•  chastest.** 
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That  ever  did  delight  my  royal  eyes, 

There  dwells*  in  darkness  whilst  I  diet  in  grief. 

But,  soft !  what  tidings  with  these  pursuivants  ?  t 

Snttr  Messenger. 

Mesa,  Sir  Roger  Mortimer,  with  all  Bucce8S,§ 
As  erst  your  graoe  by  message  did  command, 
Is  here  at  hand,  in  purpose  to  present 
Your  highness  with  his  signs  of  victory. 
And  trothleis  Baliol,  ||  their  accursed  king. 
With  fire    and   sword    doth    threat  Northum- 
berland. 

Longah,  How  one  affliction  calls  another  over  ! 

First  death  torments  me,  H  then  I  feel  disgrace ! 

And  false  Baliol  means  to  brave  me  too ; 

But  I  will  find  provision  for  them  all : 

My  constancy  shall  conquer  death  and  shamo.** 

[Bxtunt  all  except  Glooestrr. 

♦  <f*rfW«J  Both4toa.  "dwell." 
t  die\  Qy.  "lie'*? 

I  t1u»t  pur$wvant8\  But  only  one  penon  enters,— both 
4tos.  baring  **  Bnier  Me»*engtr  apprrnih  from  Mortimer." 

'*  It  seems  evident  ["Scorns,  mndam  I  nay,  it  Id,"]  that 
the  end  of  this  play  has  been  moet  deplorably  mangled ; 
and  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  tb.it  the  printed 
copy  was  made  up  ftrom  two  diAorent  USS.,  and  both 
very  imperfecL  Tlio  printing  of  the  old  quarto,  too,  bad 
in  Uio  commencement,  has  grown  worse  as  it  proceeded, 
and  in  some  places,  as  tbe  reader  has  seen,  was  quite 
unintelligible.  In  this  stago-direction  perhaps  the  read- 
ing ought  to  be,  '  E^ter  Messenger,  exprtM  from  Morti- 
mer.' "    Btlitor  f^f  JhtlsUy't  O.  P. 

f  nuctta'}  Both  4tos.  "  h'usaex." 

II  Aiul  trotkUu  Baliol^  &c.  ]  Before  this  lino  something 
is  OTidently  wanting. 

^  Fird  deafh  torments  me,  Ac]  Both  4to8. ; 

"  First  death  tomunt*  me,  then  I/tfle  ditgrartt 
Againe  Lluellen  he  rebels  in  Wales, 
And  false  Bttlioll,"  Sic. 
**  Mjfcondancy  shall  conquer  death  and  sitamef  iic.]  Both 
4t08. ; 

"  My  constant  shStl  conquer  death  and  fhame. 
And  Mortimer  tis  thou  mudt  hast  to  Wales, 
And  rouse  that  Rubel  from  his  starting  holes, 
And  rid  thy  King  of  his  contentious  foe, 
Whilst  I  with  Elinor,  Gloater,  and  the  rout, 
With  speedie  ioumey  gather  Tp  our  force, 
And  beat  these  brauing  Scots  from  out  our  bounds. 
Courage  braue  Soldiers  fates  hath  done  their  worst, 
Now  Vertue  let  me  trlumpho  in  thine  aide. 

iSxU  Edward. 
Glostrr  solus. 
Oloster,  Note  lowt  of  Aeon"  tc 
Some  of  these  lines,  with  a  little  Tariation,  have  been 
already  spoken  by  tbe  king  :  see  p.  405,  first  col. 


*  Thy  tredlock-votes,  &c.]  More  corruption,  and  past 
cure.— Both  4tos. ; 

**  Thy  vedlocke  voues  how  ought  haue  J  beheld  f 
Enter  Mortonor  vUh  the  htad  [o/  UuelUn]. 
JTiy  eies,  thy  lookes,**  Ac. — 

Qy.  Is  " looks  "  a  misprint  for  "locks  "T 

••  PcrhapB  ",  says  the  Editor  of  Dodsley's  0.  P.,  **  a*  one 
time  the  play  terminated  difierently,  with  a  triumphant 
display  of  victory  instead  of  the  lamentations  of  Glo- 
ccster,  and  the  printer,  in  altering  it  by  one  MS.  copy, 
omitted  to  take  out  parts  that  only  belonged  to  the 
other." 

t  Hrore  in  ihtm  to  Mow  her  art'\  Both  4tos.  "store  in 
them  to  fhew  their  A.-t:* 

\  vhy]  The  4 to.  of  1599  "while." 

}  faie]  Both  4tos.  "  fates." 

II  Exit]  The  last  scene  of  this  drama  is  such  amass  of 
confusion,  that  we  cannot  detenr.ine  when  and  by  whom 
the  bodies  of  Queen  Elinor  and  Joan  are  cirried  out. 
(In  an  earlier  stage -direction  of  the  4tos.  Gloccster  "  con- 
uaies  lone  of  Aeon  awoie*',  see  note  }),  p.  414,  first  col.) 


Ghcest^r,  Now,  Joan  of  Aeon,  let  me  mourn 

thy  falL 
Sole,  here  alone,  now  sit  thee  down  and  sigh, 
Sigh,  hapless  Qlocester,  for  thy  sudden  loss : 
Pale  death,  alas,  hath  banish'd  all  thy  pride, 
Thy  wedlock-vows*  1     How  oft  have  I  beheld 
Thy  eyes,  thy  looks,  thy  lips,  and  every  part, 
How  nature  strove  in  them  to  show  her  art,^ 
In  shine,  in  shape,  in  colour,  and  compare  1 
But  now  hath  death,  the  enemy  of  love, 
Stain'd  and  dcform'd  the  shine,  the  shape,  the 

red. 
With  pale  and  dimness,  and  my  love  is  dead.    * 
Ah,  dead,  my  love  1  vile  wretch,  why  X  &m  I 

living  \ 
So  willeth  fate,§  and  I  must  be  contented  : 
All    pomp    in   time    must   fade,  and  grow   to 

nothing. 
Wept  I  like  Niobe,  yet  it  profits  nothing : 
Then  cease,  my  sighs,  since  I  may  not  regain 

her, 
And  woe  to  wretched  death  that  thus  hath  slain 

her !  [ExiLW 

Tours.      By  Qeoilge  Peelb,  Master  of    ! 
Arts  in  Oxenford, 


THE  BATTLE   OF  ALCAZAR. 


I  . 


I 


Tke  BcUteU  nf  Akiunr,  forght  M  BarbarU,  Mveeru  SebadUm  hbtg  tf  PwiugaU,  and  AbJdmtUe  Hmg  ^  JfaneM.  | 
TTiM  tht  death  of  Oiptaint  ShiieUif.    At  it  wu  iundrie  tinut  plaid  6jf  the  hard  hl^h  AdmlreM  hiM  mrmanta.    JmprnM 

at  L^.fulon  by  Edward  AUde  for  Richard  Banlneorth,  and  are  to  be  wide  at  hii  thoppe  in  PokU  Churthfard  at  the  sigae  «/  . 

theSunne.     1504.    4to.  > 

In  the  Bioffraphia  Drawuitica  we  are  told  that  the  plot  of  thii  pUy  !•  taken  ftrom  Heylin'e  CoMmographp ;  a  &et    ; 
which  oue  may  be  allowed  to  doubt,  as  Peter  Heyliii  was  not  bom  till  the  year  1600. 

Of  Stukcly,  that "  bubble  of  emptinosee  and  meteor  of  ostentation/'  aa  he  calls  him.  Fuller  glres  the  following 
account : —  | 

"TnoMAS  Stucklcy.    Wore  he  alivo,  ho  would  be  highly  offended  to  be  ranked  undor  any  other  topick  than 
that  of  princes ;  whose  memory  must  now  be  content,  and  thankfVil  too,  that  we  will  afford  it  a  place  amongit  oar    I 
•ouldiors.  I 

"Ho  was  a  younger  brother,  of  an  ancient,  wealthy,  and  worshlpAil  fkmily,  i^h  Hlfracombe  in  thiacoonty;    | 
being  one  of  good  parts,  but  vnlned  tho  lease  by  others  because  ovor-inriKod  by  himsolf,    Having  prodigally  mis- 
spent his  patrimony,  he  eutrod  on  several  projects  (the  iuue  general  of  ail  decaiod  estatesX  and  first  pitched  en  the 
pooplcing  of  Florida,  then  newly  found  out  in  the  Wed  Iiulies.    Bo  confident  his  ambition,  that  be  Uoshad  not  to 
tell  Qiuen  Blizabeth,  that  he  pr^erred  rather  to  be  toveraign  of  a  nuU-hiU  than  the  highett  embject  to  the  ffreatett  kimg  in    | 
Chriitendome ;  adding  moreover,  that  he  vae  aMeured  he  ^ould  be  a  prince  before  hie  death.    I  hope  (said  Qnaea    | 
Elizaboth)  /  nhall  hear  from  yov,  vfutt  you  are  dated  in  your  iirineipalUy.    J  irUZ  write  unio  you  (qooth  StokdyX    ^^ 
what  lanquagt  t  (said  tho  Queen).    He  returned.  In  the  diU  ofprincee  ;  To  ow  dear  eider. 

"  IliB  fair  project  of  Florida  being  blasted  for  lack  of  money  to  pursue  it,  he  went  over  into  Irdmnd,  where  be 
was  frustrate  of  the  prefercnont  exiiocted,  and  met  such  physiek  that  turned  his  feaver  into  flrensie.  For, 
hereafter  resolving  treacherously  to  attempt  what  he  could  not  loyally  atchieve,  he  went  over  into  Italy, 

**  It  is  incredible  how  quickly  ho  wrought  himself  thorough  the  notice  into  the  favour,  through  the  omrt  into 
the  chamber,  yea,  c'.osot,  yea,  bosome  of  Pope  Piwt  Quintui;  so  that  some  wise  men  thought  his  Holinesee  dldforftit 
a  iiaroel  of  his  infallibility  in  giving  credit  to  such  a  Glorioso,  vaunting  that  with  three  thoveand  aooldiers  he  wenVl 
boat  all  the  English  out  of  Inland. 

"The  Pope,  finding  it  chca))or  to  fill  Stucl:U>/$  swelling  sails  with  aiery  titles  than  real  gifts,  created  him 
Baron  of  Rou,  Viscount  Murroui/h,  Earl  of  h'ex/ord,  3Iarquo5sc  of  Lgmitcr,  and  then  furnished  the  titlc-tnp-beavy 
general  with  eight  hundretl  souldicrs  paid  by  the  King  of  Spain  for  the  IriA  expedition. 

"  In  passage  thereunto  StMkUy  linds  at  Portv^al^  just  when  Sthadian  the  king  thereof,  with  two  Moorifh  kings, 
were  undertaking  of  a  v(»yftge  into  AJfriea.  Stuckltf,  scorning  to  attend,  is  i»ers\vaded  to  accompany  them.  S*>ine 
tlioxigbt  ho  wholly  quitted  his  Irish  design,  partly  bccaxisc  loath  to  be  pent  up  in  an  i'Uand  (tho  continent  of  Affrira 
afr<»n.ling  more  elbow-room  for  his  atchicvomcnts).  partly  because  so  mutable  •his  mind,  ho  ever  loved  the  last 
)>n>ject  (OS  mothers  the  youngest  child)  host.  Others  conceive  he  took  this  Affrican  in  order  to  his  Iri$h  AiosX^o; 
snch  his  confidence  of  conquest,  that  his  break-fast  on  the  Turks  would  the  better  enable  him  to  dine  en  the  ^ 
Eiiglifh  in  Inland. 

"  Lauding?  in  Affriea^  Stucldey  gave  counsil  which  was  safe,  seasonable,  and  necessary  ;  namely,  that  for  two  or    ■ 
three  daycs  they  should  refresh  their  laud-souldicrs  :  whereof  some  were  sick,  and  some  were  weak,  by  reason  of 
their  tcmi>e8tuoxi8  })as:jage.    This  would  not  be  heard,  so  fUrious  was  Don  SAadion  to  engage ;  as  if  he  would 
pluck  up  the  bays  of  victory  out  of  the  ground  before  they  were  grown  up  ;  and  so  in  the  Battail  of  Alcatr.'  their 
anny  was  wholly  defeated ;  where  StuckUy  lost  hi«  life.  I 

**  A  fatal  Ji'jlit,  where  in  one  day  wo*  slain 
Three  kings  that  iccrtt  and  one  Viat  vould  be  fain. 

"  This  battail  was  fought  [4th  August]  Anno  1673.  Where  Stvckley  with  his  eight  hundred  men  behaved  himseL' 
moat  valiantly,  till  over-powred  with  multitude." — IVorthieSy  p.p.  25S-0,  ed.  1672. 

I  throw  together  a  few  poetical  notices  of  him  : 

"  that  renownM  battle 
Swift  fame  desires  to  carry  through  the  world. 
The  battle  of  Alcasar,  wherein  two  kings. 
Besides  this  King  of  Barbary,  was  slain, 
Kinpf  of  Morocco  and  of  Portugal, 

With  Stukeley,  that  renownM  Englishman,  | 

That  h;id  a  spirit  equal  with  a  king. 

Made  fellow  with  these  kings  in  warlike  strife,  | 

Ilonour'd  his  country,  and  concluded  life." 

Hey  wood's  Ij'you  know  not  vie,  you  know  nobody,  Part  Second,  Slg.  E  2.  ed.  1G03. 

A  Stukeley  or  a  Sherley,  for  his  spirit. 

Bounty,  and  royalty  to  men  at  arms."  ' 

Cooke's  Greenes  Tu  Quoque,  n.  d,  Slg.  D 1. 
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"It  !•  a  saying  auncient  (not  autentieall,  I  win) 
That  whoao  England  will  subdew,  with  Ireland  most  begin. 
Imagine  Stukelies  onely  name  indudeth  all  that's  ill : 
He  forging  worth,  and  to  our  state  malevolent  in  will. 
Of  bounteous  pensions  was  therefore  poesest  in  Spayne  long  while, 
Untill  (for  it  a  nature  was  in  Stukdie  to  baguile) 
The  king,  whom  he  had  oosen'd  long,  him  purpos'd  to  exile. 
Then  for  the  Pope  the  fugitive  a  weloome  agent  was 
(For  nothing  ill,  might  worke  us  HI,  hath  Spayne  and  Rome  let  pas)  : 
Of  him  he  had  an  armie,  that  for  Irelands  conquest  sayles ; 
When  through  a  fight  in  Barbarie  that  expedition  fayles.'* 

Warner's  Albion's  England,  B.  10.  Cli.  64.  p.  242.  ed.  1590. 

"  Rome's  malice  and  Spaine's  practice  still  concurs 
To  vexe  and  trouble  blost  Elizabeth : 
With  Stukeloy  they  combine  to  raise  new  stirs ; 
And  Ireland  bragging  Stukeley  promiseth 
To  give  unto  the  Popes  brave  bastard  sonne, 
James  Boncampagno,  an  ambitious  boy ; 
And  Stukely  ttom  the  Pope  a  prize  hath  wonne, 
A  holy  peacocks  taile  (a  proper  toy). 
But  Stukely  was  in  Mauritania  slcina. 
In  that  great  battell  at  Alcazor  fought. 

Whereby  we  see  his  power  doth  still  defend 

His  church,  which  on  his  mercy  doth  depend." 

Taylor's  (the  Water  Poet's)  Churcha  J)div€raneei,-^Woriaf  p.  143,  ed.  1630. 

A  ballad  called  THe  Lift  and  Jkaih  t^f  the  favMut  Lord  Stukelp,  an  Bngliah  ffollant,  in  the  time  of  (ituen  Elizabeth, 
vho  ended  hie  dayt  in  a  Battle  of  three  Kinge  of  Barbary,  is  in  Evans's  CcUteHon,  voL  iiL  p.  148.  ed.  1810. 

Besides  the  present  play  (which  appears  to  have  been  in  existence  as  early  as  February,  1691-8,— see  Account  of 
Pede  and  hU  Writinge,  p.  S39X  there  is  a  drama  printed  in  1605,  but  doubtless  acted  considerably  before  that  time,* 
of  which  Stukeloy  is  the  h.Gro,— The  Famoui  Jlietorye  of  the  life  and  death  of  Captaine  Thomas  Stukdif.  With  hit 
marriage  to  Alderman  Curteis  Daughter,  and  valiant  ending  of  his  life  at  the  BattaHe  qf  Aleasar,  As  it  hath  beene  acted. 
Printed  for  Thomas  Pauytr,  and  are  to  he  sold  at  his  shop  at  the  entrance  into  the  Exthange.    1605.    4to. 

The  piece  on  the  subject  of  Stukeley,  which  our  author  mentions  in  the  foUowlog  linoa  of  his  FarewXl,  Ac., 
1680,  is,  I  believe^  a  play  which  has  not  oome  down  to  us;— 

"  Bid  theatres,  and  proud  tragediana, 
Bid  Mahomet,  Scipio,  and  mighty  Tamburlaine, 
King  Charlemagne,  Tom  Stukeley,  and  the  rest, 
Adiou." 

"  The  Plott  of  the  Battell  of  Alcazar, "  consisting  of  one  large  folio  page,  and  very  much  mutilated,  is  among 
"  Plottes  of  olde  Playes,"  AddUional  MSS.  10449,  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  from  it  we  learn  that  the  part  of  the 
Moor,  Muly  Mahamet»  was  performed  by  the  celebrated  actor  Edward  AUeyn. 

"It  is  perhaps  the  "SUwtUy**  which,  according  to  Henslowe  {Diary,  p.  83,  ed.  Shake.  Soo.^  waa  first  acted 
11th  Deo.  1606. 
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DRAMATIS  PEESON-il. 


Tlio  Moor,  Mult  Hahamkt. 

Mult  MAnAMrr,  his  sou. 

Abdeluelbc,  uncle  to  the  Moor,  Mult  Mahamkt. 

Mult  Mahamet  Bkth,  brother  to  Abdelmclcc. 

Bon  of  Rubin  Archis. 

Abdkl  Rates. 

Celtbik. 

Aboerd  Za&eo. 

Zabio. 

PiSAHO,  a  captain  to  the  Moor,  Mult  Maiiamr>. 

CALBEPird  BaSSA. 

Sebastian,  Kiug  of  Portugal. 

Duke  or  Avbro. 

Duke  of  Baroeles. 

Lord  Lodowick. 

Lewks  de  Silva. 

Cbristophkro  de  Tavera. 

Don  Dieoo  Lopez,  Governor  of  Lisbon. 

Don  de  Mentsia^  Qovemor  of  Tangier. 

STL'KELET. 

Irish  Bis^iop. 
Herculcs. 
Jonas. 

Moorish  Ambassadors,  Sitonish  Ambassadors  and 
Legato,  Boy,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  Ac. 

Calipolis,  wife  to  the  Moor,  Mult  Mahascet. 
Rubin  Archis,  widow  of  Abdelmunek. 
A  Queen.* 
Ladies. 


The  Presenter. 
Abdelmunrn. 
Two  yoxing  Brothers  of  the  Moor, 

Mult  M  ah  a  vet. 
Two  Murderers. 
Fame. 


In  the  Jhtmb-shovi, 


♦  A  Qutfn]  Appears  only  once  in  the  play, — Act  ii.  so.  i.,  where  she  speaks  five  linos:  and  Is,  I  proeame,  so 
petty  princess. 


THE 


TRAGICAL  BAITLE   OF  ALCAZAR  IN   BARBARY, 

WITH  THE  DEATH  OF  THREE  KINGS  AND  [OF]  CAPTAIN  STUKELEY 

AN  ENGLISHMAN. 


ACT  L 


EnUr  the  Frescnter. 


IIoNOUB,  tho  spur  that  pricks  tho  princely  miud 

To  follow  rule  aud  climb  the  stately  cliair, 

With  great  desire  inflames  the  Portingul, 

Aq  honourable  and  courageous  king, 

To  undertake  a  dangerous  dreadful  war, 

And  aid  with  Christian  arms  the  barbarous  Moor, 

The  negro  Muly  Hamet,  that  withholds 

The  kingdom  from  his  uncle  Abdelmelcc, 

Whom  proud*  Abdallas  wrong'd, 

And  in  his  throne  installs  his  cruel  son. 

That  now  usurps  upon  this  prince, 

This  bravo  Barbarian  lord,  Muly  Mollocoo. 

The  passage  to  the  crown  by  murder  made, 

Abdallas  dies,  and  leavesf  this  tyrant  king ; 

Of  whom  we  treat,  sprung  from  th'  Arabian  Moor, 

Black  in  his  look,  and  bloody  in  his  deeds ; 

And  in  his  shirt,  stain'd  with  a  cloud  of  gore, 

Presents  himself,  with  naked  sword  in  hand, 

Accompanied,  as  now  you  may  behold. 

With  devils  coated  in  thQ  shapes  of  men. 

The  Firtt  DumXt-ikow, 

Enter  \tht  Ifoor]  Mult  MAHAMrr,  \i*  Son,  and  hi»  tvo 
yov.nff  Brtthren:  the  Moor  [Mult  Mauamet]  >Aotc4 
th<m  iht  bed,  and  (hen  takrt  his  leave  of  thrm,  and  they 
betide  tfiem  to  their  rtet.    Then  the  ProMnter  tpeakt : 

Like  those  that  were  by  kind  of  murder  mumm'd,^ 
Sit  down  and  see  what  heinous  stratagems 


!  *  II'Amn  proiuf,  ko.\  Tliis  liuo,  and  the  next  liuo  but 
or.c.  mutilatoil. 

\  /carat]  Tho4to.  "doUacs."  Bomo thing  seems  to  bo 
'     wanting  here. 

X  fNvmm't/]  Spv  It  in  the  4to.  "  momd  " :— but  I  can  make 
I     nothing  of  tbis  ixu-aago.— *'  We  consider  that  one  line  has 


These  damn6d  wits  contrive ;  and,  lo,  alas, 
How  like  poor  lambs  prepar*d  for  sacrifice, 
This  traitor-king  hales  to  their  longest  homo 
These  tender  lords,  his  younger  brethren  both  ! 

The  Second  Jhtmb-thotc. 
Enter  the  Koor  [Mcly  Maiiaiuct],  and  tvo  Murderers. 
bringing  in  hie  uncle  Abdclmunut  :  then  they  draw  the 
eurtaint,  and  emolher  the  young  Prineee  in  the  bed  : 
vhich  done  in  siglU  of  the  unde,  tfiey  etrangle  him  in  hit 
chair,  and  then  go  forth..   Then  the  Prot«ntor  eaye  ; 

His  b|;«thren  thus  in  fatal  bod  behoars'd. 

His  £ithor*s  brother,  of  too  light  belief. 

This  negro  puts  to  death  by  proud  command. 

Say  not  these  things  are  feign'd,  for  true  they  are ; 

And  understand  how,  eager  to  enjoy 

His  father's  crown,  this  unbelieving  Moor, 

Murdering  his  uncle  and  his  brethren,* 

Triumphs  in  his  ambitious  tyranny ; 

Till  Nemesis,  high  mistress  of  revenge 

That  with  her  scourge  keeps  all  the  world  in  awe, 

With  thundering  drumf  awakes  the  God  of  War, 

strayed  from  its  plaoo,  and  that  the  text  was  originally 

thus; 

'  Accomimuled,  as  now  you  may  bohold, 

With  devils  coated  in  tho  shapos  of  men. 

Like  those  that  were  by  kind  of  murder  mumm'd.' 

Then  after  the  Dumb-show, 

'  Sit  down  and  sec  what  heinous  stratagems.'  Ac. 

Wo  cou;sidcr  mumntd  a  misprint  for  naind;  and  tho 

meaning  to  be 

Like  devils  in  the  shapes  of  men  nam'd  murderers. 

See  tho  second  Dumb-show,   *  Enter  tho  Moor  and  two 

Munlertre."*  The  lUv.  J.  UUford,  Oent.  Mag.  for  Feby., 

13:}3,  p.  103, — who  is  perhaps  right  in  suppiwing  tliat  the 

lino  has  strayed  from  its  place,  though  his  proposal  to 

read  " nam'd"  is  truly  infelicitous. 

*  brethren]  So  si)elt  in  tho  -ita,  but  to  be  pronounced 

OS  a  trisyllabic. 

f  dru%n\  Tho  4to.  *'druma**:  but  compare  two  pasugoa 

in  p.  425. 
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And  calU  the  Furies  from  Avemua'  cragfl. 
To  range  and  rage,  and  vengeanco  to  inflict, 
Vengeance  on  this  accunM  Moor  for  sin. 
And  now  behold  how  Abdelmeleo  come?, 
Uncle  to  this  unhappy*  traitor-king, 
Arm'd  with  great  aid  that  Amurath  hath  sent, 
Great  Amnrath,  Emperort  of  the  East, 
For  serrice  done  to  Sultan  Solimon, 
Under  whose  colours  he  had  sery'd  in  field. 
Flying  the  fury  of  this  negro*B  father, 
That  wrong'd  his  brethren  to  install  his  son. 
Sit  you,  and  see  this  true  and  tragic  war, 
A  modem  matter  full  of  blood  and  ruth. 
Where  three  bold  kings,  confounded  in  their 

height. 
Fell  to  the  earth,  contending  for  a  crown ; 
And  call  this  war  The  battle  ofAlcatar,       [Kcit 


SCENE  I. 


6ound  drumt  and  trwnpdi,  and  then  tntir  Abdelmeuec, 
Calbkpius  Bassa  and  hU  Guard,  and  AKOKaoZARBO^ 
trOA  Soldiers. 

Abdelm.  All  hail,  ArgerdZareo;  and,  ye  Moors, 
Salute  the  frontiers  of  your  native  home : 
Cease,  rattling  drums ;  and,  Abdelmeleo,  here 
Throw  up  thy  trembling  hands  to  heaven's  throne. 
Pay  to  thy  God  due  thanks,  and  thanks  to  him 
That  strengthens  thee    with    mighty  gracious 

arms 
Against  the  proud  usurper  of  thy  right. 
The  royal  scat  and  crown  of  Barbary, 
Great  Amurath,  great  Emperor  of  the  Eost :  t 
The  world  bear  witness  how  I  do  adore 
The  sacred  name  of  Amurath  the  Great. 
Calsepius  Basso,  Bassa  Colsepius, 
To  thee,  and  to  thy  trusty  band  of  men 
Tliat  carefully  attend  us  in  our  camp, 
Pick*d  soldiers,  comparable  to  tlie  guard 
Of  Myrmidons  that  kept  Achilles*  tent. 
Such  thanks  we  give  to  thee  and  to  them  all. 
As  may  concern  a  poor  distressed  king, 
In  honour  and  in  princely  courtesy. 

Cah  Bat.  Courteous  and  honourablo  Abdel- 
melcc, 
We  are  not  come,  at  Amurat1i*s  command, 
As  mercenary  men,  to  serve  for  pay. 
But  as  sure  friends,  by  our  great  master  sent 
To  gratify  and  to  remunerate 

•  unhappif]  1.0.  Wickod. 

t  Great  Amv rath,  Eiinxror,  &c.]  Qy  **Oixof  Amun'.th, 
tho  [or,  at  in  the  next  rjtetch,  "  great  "J  Smj,eror,"  Arc  ? 

t  East]  Tho  4to.  "world,"— tho  transcriber's  or  com- 
poeltoz's  oyo  ha>'ing  caught  that  word  in  tho  next  lino. 


Thy  love,  thy  loyalty,  and  forwardness. 
Thy  service  in  bis  father^s  dangerooa  war ; 
And  to  perform,  in  view  of  all  the  world. 
The  true  office*  of  right  and  royalty  : 
To  see  thee  in  thy  kingly  chair  onthron'd, 
To  settle  and  to  seat  thee  in  the  aame^ 
To  make  thee  Emperor  of  this  Barhaxy, 
Are  come  the  viceroys  and  sturdy  janiarics 
Of  Amurath,  son  to  Saltan  Solimon. 

Enter  Mult  Hahambt  8iTn,t  Ruuk  Abcbi% 
Rates,  tttt^oCAer*. 

Abd.  Jiayes,  Long  live  my  lord,  the  sovereigii 

of  my  heart, 
Lord  Abdelmeleo^  whom  the  god  of  kingi^ 
The  mighty  Amurath  hath  happy  made  ! 
And  long  live  Amurath  for  this  g^ood  deed  ! 
Muly  Mah,  Setk,   Our  Koora  have  seen  the 

silver  moons  to  wave 
In  banners  bravely  spreading  o'er  the  plain. 
And  in  these^  semicircles  have  deacriedy 
All  in  a  golden  field,  a  star  to  rise, 
A  glorious  comet  that  begins  to  bUuM^ 
Promising  happy  sorting  to  as  alL 
Huh,  Ar,  Brave  man-at-arms^  whom  Amuath 

hath  sent 
To  sow  the  lawfnl  tme-tucoeeding  seed 
In  Barbary,  that  bows  and  groans  withal 
Under  a  proud  usurping  tyrant's  mace, 
Right  thou  the  wrongs  this  rightful  king  hath 

borne. 
Abdelm.  Distressed  ladies,  and  ye  dames  of 

Fess, 
Sprung  from  the  true  Arabian  Muly  Xarif, 
'i'he  loadstar  and  the  honour  of  our  line. 
Now  clear  your  watery  eyes,  wipe  tears  away, 
And  cheerfully  give  welcome  to  these  arms : 
Amurath  hath  sent  scourges  by  his  men. 
To  whip  that  tyrant  traitor-king  from  henc^. 
That  hath  usurp'd  from  us,  and  maim*d  you  all 
Soldiers,§  sith  rightful  quarrels'  aid 
Successful  are,  and  men  that  manage  them 
Fight  not  in  fear  as  traitors  and  their  feres,!) 
That  you  may  understand  what  arms  we  bear, 
What  lawful  arms  against  our  brother  s  son. 
In  sight  of  heaven,  even  of  mine  honour's  worth. 
Truly  I  will  deliver  and  discourse 

The  sum  of  all.    Descended  from  the  line 

....... _   I 

*"  ne  troe  office]  Q>'.  "  The  office  truo  **  ? 

t  Stth]  Iho  4to.  la  the  present  sceuo»  bnt  not  else- 
whore,  "Xoqiic."— Thoro  is  uo  ond  to  the  confudonvf 
iiamcH  in  this  play.  ■ 

:  then]  Tho4to.  "this.-  ' 

I  HoUtier*,  Lc]  A  mutiUitod  line. 

II  /ere*\  i.  e.  oomponioDS. 
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Of  Mahomet,  our  grandsire  Muly  Xarif 
With  Btore  of  gold  and  treasure  leaves  Arabia, 
And  strongly  plants  himself  in  Barbary ; 
And  of  the  Moors  that  now  with  us  do  wend 
Our  grandsire  Muly  Xarif  was  the  first. 
From  him  well  wot  ye  Muly  Mahamet  Xeque, 
Who  in  his  life-time  made  a  perfect  law, 
Confirm'd  with  general  voice  of  all  his  peers, 
That  in  his  kingdom  should  successively 
His  sons  succeed.    Abdallas  was  the  first. 
Eldest  of  four,*  Abdclmunen  the  second. 
And  we  the  rest,  my  brother  and  myself. 
Abdallas  reign'd  his  time :  but  see  the  change  ! 
He  labours  to  invest  his  son  in  all, 
To  disannul  the  law  our  father  made, 
And  disinherit  us  his  brethren ;  f 
And  in  his  life-time  wrongfully  proclaims 
His  son  for  king  that  now  contends  with  us. 
Therefore  I  crave  to  re-obtain  my  right, 
That  Muly  Mahamet  the  traitor  holds, 
Traitor  and  bloody  tyrant  both  at  once,   ■ 
That  murdered  his  younger  brethren  both  : 
But  on  this  damnM  wretch,  this  traitor-king. 
The  gods  shall  pour  down  showers  of  sharp 

revenge. 
And  thus  a  matter  not  to  you  unknown 
I  have  delivered ;  yet  for  no  distmst 
Of  loyalty,  my  well-belov6d  friends, t^ 
But  that  th'  occasions  firash  in  memory 
Of  these  encumbers  so  may  move  your  minds. 
As  for  the  lawful  true-succeeding  prince 
Te  neitlier  think  your  lives  nor  honours  dear. 
Spent  in  a  quarrel  just  and  honourable. 

CaL  Bat.  Such  and  no  other  we  repute  the 

cause 
That  forwardly  for  theo  we  undertake, 
Thricd-puissont  and  renowned  Abdelmelec, 
And  for  thine  honour,  safety,  §  and  crown, 
Oiu:  lives  and  honours  frankly  to  expose 
To  all  the  dangers  that  on  vrar  attend,  1| 
As  freely  and  as  resolutely  all 
As  any  Moor  whom  thou  commandest  most. 
Muly  Mak,  Seth.  And  why  is  Abdelmelec,  then, 

80  slow 
To  chdstise  him  with  fury  of  the  sword 
Whose  pride  doth  swell  to  sway  beyond  his 

reach  1 
Follow  this  pride,  then.H  with  fury  of  revenge. 


•  Jbur]  Tlie  4to.  **  fiUre." 
t  bnthreii]  Soc  note  •,  p.  421,  fcc.  coL 
t  /rUndt]  The  4to.  "  friend." 

I  •a/dy]  A  trisyllable :  see  Walker's  8hdlcetptart*»  Vtr- 
tiflcation,  &c.,  p.  158. 

O  <m  tccrr  attend]  The  4to.  "  our  varre  attends." 
S  then]  An  interpolation? 


Hub.  Ar.  Of  death,  of  blood,  of  wreak,  and 

deep  revenge, 
Shall  Hubin  Archis  frame  her  tragic  songs : 
In  blood,  in  death,  in  murder,  and  misdeed, 
This  heaven's  malice  did  begin  and  end. 
Ahdtlm,  Rubin,  these  rites  to  Abdelmuncn*8 

ghost 
Have  pierc'd  by  this  to  Pluto's  grave*  below ; 
The  bells  of  Pluto  ring  revenge  amaio. 
The  Furies  and  the  fiends  conspire  with  thee : 
War  bids  me  draw  my  weapons  for  revenge 
Of  my  deep  wrongs  and  my  dear  brother's  death. 
Muly  Mah.  Seth,  Sheath  not  your  swords,  you 

soldiers  of  Amurath, 
Sheath  not  your  swords,  you  Moors  of  Barbary, 
That  fight  in  right  of  your  anointed  king. 
But  follow  to  the  gates  of  death  and  hell. 
Pale  death  and  hell,  to  entertain  his  soul ; 
Follow,  I  eay,  to  burning  Phlegcthon, 
This  traitor-tyrant  and  his  companies. 

CaL  Bos,  Heave  up  your  swords  against  these 

stony  holds, 
Wherein  these  barbarous  rebels  are  enclos'd : 
Call'd  for  is  Abdelmelec  by  the  gods 
To  sit  upon  the  throne  of  Barbary. 
AbcL  Jtaya,  Bassa,  great  thanks,  thou  f  honour 

of  the  Turks.— 
Forward,  brave  lords,  unto  this  rightful  war ! 
How  can  this  battle  but  succMsful  be. 
Where  courage  meeteth  with  a  rightful  cause  ? 
Rub.  Ar,  Go  in  good  time,  my  best-belovM 

lord. 

Successful  in  thy  work  thou  undertakes  1 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. 

Siiter,  in  hi*  ehariu,  the  Moor,  CALn>0Li8,  and  their  Bon ; 
PiSANO  vith  the  Moor's  Guard  and  treasure. 

The  Moor.  Pisano,  take  a  comet  of  our  hone, 
As  many  argolets:^:  and  armed  pikes, 
And  with  our  carriage  march  away  before 
By  Scyras,  and  those  plots§  of  ground 
That  to  Moroccus  lead  the  lower  way  : 
Our  enemies  keep  upon  the  mountain-tops, 
And  have  encamp'd  themselves  not  far  from 
Madam,  Fess.— 

•  Pluto'tgmix]  To  substitute  **  Pluto's  eaje'*  will  not, 
I  apprubend,  restore  the  true  text  hero. 

t  thon]  A  doubtful  reading— The 4 to.  "  the." 

t  arg<iid»\  **  Argoldt  a  light  bonMman."  Cotgmvo's 
Diet.  "Argoletiers,  EquUa  /ertntarii  or  Ueiter  atMati." 
Coles's  Diet. 

I  (koM  fUtt*]  An  epithet  to  "  j>{o<«  "  baa  dropt  out 
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Gold  is  the  glue,  ainews,  and  strength  of  war, 
And  we  must  see  our  treasure  may  go  aafe. — 
Away  I     [Exit  Pisano  icith  the  trecuare  and  tome 

of  the  Quard.]  Now,  boy,  what's  the  news! 
The  Moort  Son*  The  news,  my  lord,  is  i\'ar, 

war  and  revenge ; 
And,  if  I  shall  declare  the  curcumstance, 
'Tis  thus. 

Kubiu,  our  uncle  s  wife,  that  wrings  her  hands 
For  Abdelmuncn's  death,  accompanied 
With  many  d«imos  of  Fcss  in  mourning  weeds, 
Koar  to  Argicr  encounter'd  Abdelmoleo, 
That  bends  hia  force,  pufiTd  up  with  Amurath's 

aid, 
Again«t  your  holds  and  castles  of  defence. 
The  younger  brother,  Muly  Mahamot  Scth, 
Greets  the  great  Bassa  that  the  King  of  Turks 
Sen<ls  to  invade  your  right  and  royal  realm ; 
And  basely  bog  revenge,  arch-rebels  all. 
To  be  inflict  upon  our  progeny. 

The  Moor,  Why,  boy,  is  Amurath's  Bassa  such 

a  bug  t 
That  he  id  mark'd  to  do  this  doughty  deed  ? 
Then,  Bassa,  lock  the  winds  in  wards  of  brass, 
Thunder  from  heaven,  damn  wretched  men  to 

dcatli,^ 
Bear§  all  the  offices  of  Saturn's  sons. 
Be  Pluto,  then,  in  hell,  and  bar  the  fiends. 
Take   Neptuncs   force  to   thee   and    calm   the 

seas. 
And  execute  Jove*«  justice  on  the  world, 
Convey  Tamburlaino  into  our  Afric  here. 
To  chditiso  Olid  to  menace  lawful  kings  : 


•  Th(  Mno/n  Hon]  Tho  4to.  "  Muly  M.ili."  :  but  to  hU 
si)Occh  In  tho  Tliir-i  Act  the  4*o.  iivcfixcs  "  The  Mooitx 
fomie," — wliich  prelix,  to  avoid  tho  con  fusion  caused  by 
tho  family  name,  I  have  adopted  througliout. 

t  Ou'j]  i.  c.  bugbear. 

I  dam, I  icnUht.d  men  to  Jaith]  Mr.  Collier  (.Supplcm. 
Notca  to  S/i<iL<*j.rarc,  vol.  i,  p.  'JTS,  cd.  1S5S)  asncrts  that 
here  "i'<'ma"  is  "  rnKspiinted  for  i'uvm":  and,  on  tho 
words, 

"  Perform't,  or  clao  wo  >fahi,i  thee," 
Antohij  ami  C!coi>ati»i,  act  i.  sc.  i,  ho  observes;  "Tho 
corr.  f.>.,  IG.TJ,  alters  'damn'  to  dn„:,i ;  and  al thou j,'h 
'  d;imu  '  certainly  BoundH  raihcr  coarsely  in  the  mouth  of 
Cleopatra,  and  would  have  d(»no  so  even  in  tho  timo  of 
Shakcsi»eare,  yet  wc  make  no  chaugc,  lecoUccting  that 
the  heroine,  in  other  I'l.iccs,  )^«)nlotimes  errs  on  tho  score 
of  delicacy,  nn  I  that  *  damn  '  is  tho  moro  expressive 
word,  which  the  pout,  on  that  very  accoiuit,  may  have 
profeiTcd,"  <tc.  Jhit  Mr.  Collier  does  not  undoretand 
either  reelo  or  Shakesi>e;irc  :  in  both  passages  "  dttinu  " 
i«  e.piiv.-dent  to  **  condemn. "  (And  comi>aro  ^Shakespeare's 
Juliu*  C\Fmt\  act  iv.  sc.  i. ; 

*•  JIo  shall  U'.t  live;  look,  with  a  8i>ot  I  diuiDX  him.") 
I  liiur\  So  Walker,  VrU.  Exam,  nftlut'xl  0/ ^haUspean, 
Ac.,  vol.  i.,  p.  Ujy.— Tho  4to.  "U.uro." 


Tomburlaine,  triumph  not^  for  thou  mutt  d»,* 
As  Philip  did,  Csssar,  and  Csesar's  peers. 

2^e  Moof^s  Son.  The  Boaaa  grossly  flattei'd  to 
his  face, 
And  Amurath'a  praise  adyanc'd  abore  the  eoond 
Upon  the  plainsy  the  loldiers  being  spread. 
And  that  brave  guard  of  sturdy  janizaries 
That  Amurath  to  Abdelmeleo  gaye. 
And  bade  him  boldly  be  withf  them  as  safe  I 

As  if  he  slept  within  a  walldd  town ;  [revenge, 
Who  take  them  to  their  weapons,  threatenio; 
Bloody  revenge,  bloody  revengeful  war.  I 

The  Moor.  Away,  and  let  me  hear  no  more  of 
Why,  boy,  [tbii. 

Are  wo  successor  to  the  great  Abdelmonen  t 
Descended  from  th'  Arabian  Muly  Xarif, 
And  shall  we  be  afinaid  of  fiassas  and  of  bugs, 
l^w-hcad  and  Bloody-bone  f 
l\oj,  seest  here  this  scimitar  $  by  my  aide!  1 

Sith  they  begin  to  bathe  in  blood. 
Blood  be  the  theme  whereon  our  time  shall  tread ; 
Suoh  slaughter  with  my  weapon  shall  I  make 
As  through  the  stream  and  bloody  channels  deep 
Our  Moors  shall  sail  in  ships  and  pinnaces 
From  Tangier-shore  unto  the  gates  of  Fees. 

The  Moor't  Son.   And  of   those   slaughter'd 
bodies  shall  thy  son 
A  hugyll  tower  erect  like  Nimrod's  fiamc^ 
To  threaten  those  unjust  and  partial  gods 
That  to  Abdallaa*  lawful  seed  deny 
A  long,  a  happy,  and  triumphant  rclgn. 

An  alarum  wiihln,  and  tJim  enter  a  Meascpger 

_  _  • 

3/tvM.  Fly,  King  of  Fess,  King  of  Moroceu5,  fly, 
Fly  with  thy  friends,  Emperor  of  Barbery ; 
0,  fly  the  sword  and  fury  of  tho  foe, 
That  rageth  as  the  ramping  lioness 
In  rescue  of  her  younglings  from  the  bear  ! 
Thy  towns  and  holds  by  numbers  basely  yicM,      ' 
Thy  land  to  Abdelmelec's  rule  resigns. 
Thy  carriage  and  thy  treasure  taken  is 
By  Amurath's  soldiers,  that  have  sworn  thy  death : 

•  Ta.nlnirlainf,  triumph  not,  for  thou  muM  dit]  In  the 

Second  Part  of  tho  celebrated  tragtidy  that  bears  \ixi 

name,  the  last  words  of  Tamburlaine  are, — 

"For  Tamburlaine,  the  scourge  of  God,  must  die." 

Marlowe's  Worl-f,  p.  7-1,  cd.  Dvi-c.  is^ 

t  with]  Tlic  4to.  "to."— Tho  proccdiug  liua  of  tLis 

ppccch  arc  corrupted. 

J  fucrtit'^or  ....  Ab^'diiiunen]  Tlio  4to.  "succesaoon 

....  Abdilmelec." 

§  icii.iitar}  Tho  4to.  "somitario."— This  epoech is soice- 
what  m\itilated. 

II  hwjif]  i.  o.  huge.— The  4to.  "  hugo  "  :  bxit  in  act  It. 
fcc.  2.   it  has  *'Khttgit  company  of  invading  Hi¥>rai*; 
and  in  tho  Prologuo  to  our  author's  Sir  Ct^ouion  and  S>r   ' 
Chi  mydtt  wo  tmd  ' '  A  i/yy  heaps  of  care. " 
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Fly  Amurath's  power  and  Abdelmelec's  threats, 
Or  thou  and  thine  look  here  to  breathe  your 

last. 
The  Mow,  Villain,  what  dreadful  sound  of  death 

and  flight 
Is  this  wherewith  thou  dost  afflict  our  ears  ? 
But  if  there  be  no  safety  to  abide 
The  favour,  fortune,  and  success  of  war. 
Away  in  haste  !  roll  on,  my  clmriot-whccls, 


Restless  till  I  be  safely  set  in  shade 

Of  some  unhaunted  place,  some  blasted  grovo 

Of  deadly  yew*  or  dismal  cypress-treo, 

Far  from  the  light  or  comfort  of  the  siuii 

There  to  curse  heaven  and  he  that  heaves  me 

hence ; 
To  sick  OS  Envy  at  Cecropia's  gate, 
And  pine  with  thoughts  and  terror  of  mishaps  : 
Away  I  \Extwil, 


ACT  II. 


AXarwiti  w'Uhinf  and  then  enter  the  Presenter. 
Now  war  begins  his  rage  and  ruthless  reign. 
And  Nemesis,  with  bloody  whip  in  hand. 
Thunders  for  vengeance  on  this  Ncgro*Moor ; 
Nor  may  the  silence  of  the  speechless  night. 
Dire  architect*  of  murders  and  misdeeds. 
Of  tragedies  and  tragic  tyrannies. 
Hide  or  contain  thef  barbarous  cruelty 

Of  this  usurper  to  his  progeny. 

[Three  Oboets,  vithin,  cry  *'  Vindicta  ! "  X 
Hark,  lords,  as  in  a  hollow  place  afar, 
The  dreadful  shrieks  and  clamours  that  resound. 
And  sound  revenge  upon  this  traitor's  soul, 
Traitor  to  kin  and  kind,  to  gods  and  men  ! 
Now  Nemesis  upon  her  doubling  drum, 
Mov'd  with  this  ghastly  moan,  this  sad  complaint, 
'Larums  aloud  into  Alecto's  ears. 
And  with  her  thundering  wakes,  whcrcas§  they  lie 
In  cave  as  dark  as  hell  and  beds  of  steel, 
The  Furies,  justH  imps  of  dire  revenge. 

•  DU-e  architect^  The  4to.  **  Diuiuo  Architocta." 

t  the]  The  4to.  "  thia.' 

X  Three  GhoUf,  vUhin,  cry  *'  Vindicta  /  "J  So  in  Loerine, 
f  mt  printed  in  1595,  the  Ghost  of  Albonoct  exclaiius 
**  Vindicta,  vindicta f"  Sig.  G.  (on  excUimation  which  was 
afterwards  much  ridiculed;  see  Jonaon'a  Poctatter^ — 
W*rkit  vol.  it  p.  456,  ed.  Oifford);  and,  again,  in  our 
author's  Fui-cvtU^  &o.  {cide  }tott)  we  meet  with  a  line  and 
a  half  which  wo  also  find  in  Loerine.  But  such  trifling 
coincidences  afford  no  ground  for  aupiiosing  that  Feolo 
was  conccmei  in  the  com  position  of  that  intolerably 
ptilted  and  pedantic  piece,  (ft  was  entered  on  the  Sta- 
tiouers'  Books  in  1504  ;  and  the  title-page  of  the  original 
edition  runs  thus :  The  Lamentable  Tragidie  of  Loerine,  the 
ehUU  tonne  of  King  Brvtu:>,  difcotirsing  the  tcarre$  of  the 
JSritdinct,  and Ht'nnen,  with  their  divcomJU are :  The Britaiuet 
victorie  vith  their  Accident i,  and  the  death  of  Albanart,  So 
le*M 2^leas^lnt  theti  proJUable.  Nacly  eetfoorth,  otur^ene and 
corredetl,  By  W.  S.  London  Printct  by  ThomatCi-eede  l!>9o, 
Ato.  Mlalod  by  the  initial  letters  W.  8.  in  the  above  title- 
page,  the  editor  of  the  folio  Shatefjieare,  1C04,  re-printed 
Loerine  in  that  folio  as  a  work  of  our  great  dramatist) 

I  Khcrian]  i.  o.  where.  ||  Jf.H]  Qy.  "  iho  jnH  "? 


*•  Revenge,"  cries  Abdelmunen'sJ  grievM  ghost, 
And  rouseth  with  the  terror  of  this  noise 
These  nymphs  of  Erebus;  "  Wreok  and  revenge" 
Ring  out  the  souls  of  his  unhappy  brethren. 
And  now  start  up  these  torments  of  the  world, 
Wak*d  with  the  thtinder  of  Rhamntisia'a  drum§ 
And  fearful  echoes  of  these  |i  grievM  ghosts, — 
Alecto  with  her  brand  and  bloody  torch, 
Megsera  with  her  whip  and  snaky  hair, 
Tisiphone  with  her  fatal  murdering  iron  : 
These  three  conspire,  these  three  complain  and 
Thus,  Muly  Mahamet,  is  a  council  held     [moan. 
To  wreak  the  wrongs  and  miu'ders  thou  hast  done. 
By  this  imagine  was  this  barbarous  Moor 
Cha8*d  from  his  dignity  and  his  diadem. 
And  lives  forlorn  among  the  mountain-shrubs. 
And  makes  his  food  the  flesh  of  savage  beasts. 
Amurath's  soldiers  have  by  this  instaird 
Qood  Abdelmelec  in  his  royal  seat. 
The  dames  of  Fess  and  ladies  of  the  land. 
In  honour  of  the  son  of  8olimon,1I 
Erect  a  statue  made  of  beaten  gold. 
And  sing  to  Amurath  songs  of  lasting  pi-aiso. 
Muly  Mahamet's  fury  over-rurd. 
His  cruelty  controU'd,  and  pride  robuk*d, 

•  yetc]  The4to.  "hue." 
t  To  nek  oMBneyat  Cecropia's  gate, 
Antl  pine  trith  thought,"  &c.}— nrX-,  L  e.  sicken  (so  in 
Shakspeore's  Henry  IV.  Part  Sec.,  ad  iv.  so.  4 ; 

"  a  little  time  before 
That  our  great -grondsire,  Edward,  tick'd  and  died  "). 
*'  Cicropia*»  gate,'*  i.  e.  the  gate  of  Athens.— The  allubiou 
18  to  a  story  in  the  Sec  Look  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 
—The  4to. ; 

"  To  sceko  ait  Enuie  at  Cecrripes  gate. 
And  2'ine  the  thought  "  &c. 
X  Abtfelumnen'e]  The  4to.  "  Abdilmelecs." 
9  Bhaumueia  s  drum]  The  4to.  *'  Ramivians  fVi'm.*'— 
See  note  f ,  p.  359,  ace.  coL  H  tJiew]  Qy.  •*  thwie  "  T 

^  SoliiHon]  Here  the  4tn.  **  SoUniou  " :  but  twice  b'-f^ro 
(see  p.  422)  it  has  "  Solimon.'* 
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Now  at  last*  whcu  sober  thoughts  rcuow'd 
Care  of  his  kingdom  and  desirdd  crown, 
The  aid  that  once  was  offered  and  refu8*d 
By  messengers  he  furiously  implores^f 
Sebastian's  aid,  brave  King  of  Portugal. 
He,  forward  in  all  arms  and  chivalry, 
Hearkens  to  his  ambassadors,  and  grants 
What  they  in  letters  and  by  words  entreat. 
Now  listen,  lordings,  now  begins  the  game, 
Sebastians  tragedy  in  this  tragic  war.  [E.dt. 


SCENE  I. 


Alai-mn  within,  and  then  enter  Abdklmelsc,  Muly 
Mauamkt  Setu,  Calskpius  Basba,  Kith  Hoors  antl 
Jaaizariofl. 

Abdelm.  Now  hath  the  sun  display'd  his  goldtn 
beams, 
And,  dusky  clouds  dispersed,  tlie  welkin  clears. 
Wherein  the  twenty-colourM  rainbow  shows. 
After  this  fight  happy  and  fortunate, 
Wherein  our  [traitorous]  Moors  have  lost  the  day. 
And  Victory,  adom'd  with  Fortune's  plumes, 
Alights  on  Abdelmelec's  glorious  crest, 
Here  find  we  time  to  breathe,  and  now  bcgia 
To  pay  thy  due  and  duties  thou  dost  owe 
To  heaven  and  earth,  to  gods  and  Amurath. 

[Sound  tnim/>(ts. 
And  now  draw  near,  and  lieayen  and  earth  give  car, 
Give  ear  and  record,  heaven  and  earth,  with  mo ; 
Ye  lords  of  Barbary,  hearken  and  attend, 
Hark  to  the  words  I  speak,  and  vow  I  make 
To  plant  the  true  succession  of  the  crown  : 
Lo,  lords,  in  our  scat  royal  to  succeed 
Our  only  brother  hero  wc  do  install, 
And  by  the  name  of  Muly  Mahanict  Seth 
Intitlo  him  true  heir  unto  the  crown. 
Ye  gods  of  heaven  gratulato  this  deed. 
That  men  on  earth  may  therewith  stand  content ! 
Lo,  thus  my  due  and  duties  do  I  pay^: 

To  heaven  and  earth,  to  gods  find  Amurath  ! 

iSoiauf  ti'uwtKtit. 

Muly  Mah,  Scth.    Renowned  Bi\ssa,  to  reniu- 

Thy  worthiness  and  magnanimity,  [nerate 

Behold,  the  noblest  ladies  of  the  land 

Bring  present  tokens  of  their  gratitude. 

•  of  Iff  ft]  Qy.  "(rrthc^W? 

^  fnriou*lf/  iiii)»hrei\  The  4 to.  *\fiiriov.fl:f  imployes."— 
llore  " furious! jf"  may  bo  used  as  cqnivnlent  to— 
earnestly,  vebcniently ;  but  it  seems  too  sti-uiig  a  word  : 
qj'.  ••fervently"? 

I  di'.titfi  do  I  jKT.i/]  The  4to.  "duetio  is  done,  I  iKiy."— 
Compare  the  0th  and  10th  lines  of  this  speech  ; 
•'  To  i>atf  thy  d(i€  and  dutiis  thou  dost  owe 
To  heaven,"  &c. 


Bnter  RcBtN  AacHis^  her  Bon,  a  Queen,*  and  Lidiii. 

Hub.  Ar.  Rubin,  that  breaiHes  bat  forrevtngs, 
Bassa,  by  this  commends  herself  to  thee ; 
Receivef  the  token  of  her  thankfulneai  : 
To  Amurath  the  god  of  earthly  kings 
Doth  Rubin  give  and  sacrifice  her  eon : 
Not  with  sweet  smoke  of  fire  or  sweet  perfumi^ 
But  with  his  father's  sword,  his  mothei^B  thanks 
Doth  Rubin  give  her  son  to  Amnrath. 

Queen.  As  Rubin  gives  her  son,  so  we  ouxsdvei 
To  Amurath  give,  and  fall  befoi'e  his  face. 
Bassa,  wear  thou  the  gold  of  Barbarj, 
And  glister  like  the  palace  of  the  Siin,$ 
In  honour  of  the  deed  that  thou  hast  done. 

Cal.  Ba$.  Well  worthy  of  the  aid  of  Amiinth 
Is  Abdelmelec,  and  these  noble  damesL — 
Rubin,  thy  son  I  shall  ere  long  bestow, 
Where  thou  dost  him  bequeath  in  honour's  fee, 
On  Amurath  mighty  Emperor  of  the  East, 
That  shall  receive  the  imp  of  royal  race 
With  cheerful  looks  and  gleams  of  prinody  grue.— 
This  chosen  guard  of  Amurath's  janisaries 
I  leave  to  honour  and  attend  on  thee. 
King  of  Morocco,  conqueror  of  thy  foes, 
True  King  of  Fess,  Emperor  of  Barbary ; 
Muly  Molocco,  live  and  keep  thy  eeat^ 
In  spite  of  fortune's  spite  or  enemies'  threats. — 
Ride,  Bassa,  now,  bold  Bassa,  homeward  ride, 
As  glorious  as  groat  Pompey  in  his  pride. 

[Sxnnl 


I 


SCENE  II. 

Fnttr  Don  Dieoo  Lopkz,  the  Irish  Bishop,  Stvkelet, 
Jonah,  DEr.cuLEs,  and  dher*. 

Die  Welcome  to  Lisbon,  §  valiant  Catholics, 
Welcome,  brave  Englishmen,  to  Portugal : 
Most  reverent  primate  of  the  Irish  church, 
And,  noble  Stukeloy,  famous  by  thy  name. 
Welcome,  thrice- welcome  to  Sebastian's  town; 
And  welcome,  English  captains,  to  you  all : 
It  joyeth  us  to  see  his  Holiness^  fleet 
Cast  anchor  happily  upon  our  coast. 

Jiish.   These  welcomes,    worthy  governor  of 
Lisbon, 
Argue  an  honourable  mind  in  thee. 


•  n  Queen]  See  note  on  the  Irani.  Ptrs, 

\  IttctUt]  Thc4to.  "Resigns." 

X  Ukt  the  jud'ice  f*/  the  San]  An  allotdon  to  tlie  story  of 
Phaeton  in  Ovid,  as  Walker  remarks,  Crit.  £ram.  of  tkt 
text  of  ShalxfjKarf,  &c.,  voL  1.  p.  155. 

S  Lutbon]  The  4to.  here  and  elaowhcre  "  UsbonM.** 
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But  treat  of  our  misfortune  therewithaL 

To  Ireland  by  Pope  Gregory's  command 

Were  we  all  bound,  and  therefore  thus  embark'd, 

To  land  our  forces  there  at  unawares, 

Conquering  the  island*  for  his  Holiness, 

And  80  restore  it  to  the  Konian  faith : 

This  was  the  cause  of  our  expedition, 

And  L-eland  long  ere  this  had  been  subdu'd, 

Had  not  foul  weather  brought  us  to  this  bay. 

Die.  Under  correction,  are  ye  not  all  English* 
men. 
And  'longs  not  Ireland  to  that  kingdom,  lords? 
Then,  may  I  speak  my  conscience  in  the  cause 
Sanst  scandal  to  the  holy  see  of  Rome, 
Uuhonourable  is  this  expedition, 
And  misbeseeming  you  to  meddle  in. 

Stuke.  Lord  governor  of  Lisbon,  understand, 
As  we  are  Engliahmen,  so  are  we  men, 
And  I  am  Stukcley  so  resolv'd  in  all 
To  follow  rule,  honour,  and  empery^ 
Not  to  be  bent  so  strictly  to  the  place 
Wherein  at  firat  I  blew  the  fire  of  life, 
But  that  I  may  at  liberty  make  choice 
Of  all  the  continents  that  bound  the  world  ; 
For  why4: 1  make  it  not  so  great  desert 
To  be  begot  or  bom  in  any  place, 
Sith  that's  a  thing  of  pleasure  and  of  ease 
That  might  haye  been  perform'd  elsewhere  as  well. 

Die.  Follow  what§  your  good  pleasure  will, 
Qood  Captain  Stukeley :  be  it  far  from  me 
To  take  exceptions  beyond  my  privilege. 

Biish,  Yet,  captain,  give  me  leave  to  speak ;  || 
We  must  affect  our  country  as  our  parents. 
And  if  at  any  time  we  alienate 
Our  love  or  industry  from  doing  it  honour, 
It  must  respect  effects  and  touch  the  soul. 
Matter  of  conscience  and  religion. 
And  not  desire  of  rule  or  benefit. 

Sttd'c,  Well  said,  bishop  I  spoken  like  yourself. 
The  reverend,  lordly  Bishop  of  Saint  Asses. 

Here.  The  bishop  talks  according  to  his  coat. 
And  takes  not  measure  of  it  by  his  mind : 
You  see  he  hath  it  made  thus  large  and  wide. 
Because  ho  may  convert  it,  as  he  list. 
To  any  form  may  fit  the  &shion  best. 

Biah.  Captain,  you  do  me  wrong  to  descant  thus 
Upon  my  coat  or  double  conscience. 
And  cannot  answer  it  in  another  place. 

Die.  'Tis  but  in  jest,  lord  bishop ;  put  it  up  : 


•  ManJ]  The  4to.  "  land." 

t  Sf»n*]  See  note  •,  pogo  381,  sec.  col. 

I  For  whjf]  i.  o.  Because. 

I  what]  Qy.  "whatcTcr"? 

Q  to  tpeak]  Qy.  "  to  fjMok  a  word  "f 


And  all  as  friends  deign  to  be  entertain'd 
As  my  ability  here  can  make  provision. 
Shortly  shall  I  conduct  you  to  the  king, 
Whose  welcomes  evermore  to  strangers  aro 
Princely  and  honourable,  as  his  state  becomes. 
Sluice.  Thanks,  worthy  govemor.-Come,  bishop, 
come. 
Will  you  show  fruits  of  quarrel  and  of  wrath  1 
Come,  let's  in  with  my  Lord  of  Lisbon  here, 
And  put  all  conscience  into  one  carouse, 

Letting  it  out  again  as  we  may  live.* 

[Exeunt  all  txcept  Stukelet. 
There  shall  no  action  pass  my  hand  or  sword. 
That  cannot  make  a  step  to  gain  a  crown ; 
No  word  shall  pass  the  ofiSce  of  my  tongue. 
That  sounds  not  of  affection  to  a  crown ; 
No  thought  have  being  in  my  lordly  breast. 
That  works  not  every  way  to  win  a  crown  : 
Deeds,  words,  and  thoughts,  shall  all  be  as  a 

king's; 
My  chiefest  company  shall  be  with  kings ; 
And  my  deserts  shall  counterpoise  a  king's  : 
Why  should  not  I,  then,  look  to  be  a  king  ? 
I  am  the  Marquis  now  of  Ireland  made. 
And  will  be  shortly  King  of  Ireland : 
King  of  a  mole-hillt  had  I  rather  be. 
Than  the  richest  subject  of  a  monarchy. 
Huff  it,  brave  mind,  and  never  cease  t'aspii*c, 
Before  thou  reign  sole  king  of  thy  desire.     [Exit. 


SCENE  III. 
Ehtev  tht  Moor,  Calipous,  their  Son,  Zabeo,  and  anoOitr. 

The  Moor.  Where  art  thou,  boy?    Where  is 
Cal  i  polls  1 
0  deadly  wound  ^hat  passcth  by  mine  eye. 
The  fatal  poisont  of  my  swelling  heart  I 
0  fortune  constant  in  unconstancy  I 
Fight  earthquakes  in  tho  entrails  of  the  earth. 
And  eastern  whirlwinds  in  the  hellish  shades  I 
Some  foul  contagion  of  th'  infected  heaven 
Blast  all  the  trees,  and  in  their  cursM  tops 
The  dismal  night-raven  and  tragic  owl 
Breed,  and  become  forc-tellers§  of  my  fall. 
The  fatal  ruin  of  my  name  and  me  I 

*  a»  vre  may  live]  i.  c.  as  we  may  be  live  or  lief,— i.e. 
willing,  incIimcL 

•f  King  of  a  MolehiU,  tc]  So  be  told  Elizabeth.  See 
prefatory  matter  to  this  play,  p.  418. 

X  poiton]  The  4 to.  "prison." 

I  foretfUerf]  Ben  Jonaon,  who,  in  the  fourth  act  of  The 
Pottnrter,  quotes  in  ridicide  some  lines  from  this  speech, 
reads  "  fore-runners."  See  Qifford's  edition  of  his  Workt, 
vol.  ii.  p.  463. 
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Adders  and  serpeuts  hiss  at  my  diigrace. 
And  wound  the  earth  with  anguish  of  their  stings ! 
Now,  AhdelmeleCf  now  tridmph  in  Fess ; 
Fortune  hath  made  thee  King  of  Barbary. 

CaUp.  Alas,  my  lord,  what  boot  these  huge 
exclaims 
T'  advantage  us  in  this  distresa'd  estate ! 
0,  pity  our  perplex'd  estate,  my  lord. 
And  turn  all  curses  to  submiss  complaints. 
And  those  complaints  to  actions  of  relief ! 
I  faint,  my  lord  ;  and  naught  may  cursing  plaints 
Refresh  the  fading  substance  of  my  life. 

The  Moor.  Faint  all  the  world,  consume  and 
be  accursed, 
Since  my  state*  faints  and  is  accursed. 

Callp,  Yet  patience,  lord,  to  conquer  sorrows  so. 

The  Moor,  What  patience  is  for  him  that  lacks 
liis  crown  ? 
There  is  no  patience  where  the  loss  is  such  : 
The  shame  of  my  disgrace  hath  put  on  wings, 
And  swiftly  flies  about  this  earthly  ball. 
Car*st  thou  to  live,  then,  foudf  Calipolis, 
When  he  that  should  give  essence  to  tby  soul, 
He  on  whose  glory  all  thy  joy  should  stay, 
Is  soul-less,  glory-less,  and  despei-ate. 
Crying  for  battle,  famine,  sword,  and  fire. 
Rather  than  calling  for  relief  or  life  ? 
But  be  content,  tby  hunger  shall  have  end ; 
Famine  shall  pine  to  death,  and  thou  shalt  live : 
I  will  go  hunt  these  cursed  solitiuries,^ 
And  make  the  sword  and  target  here  my  hound  [s] 
To  pull  down  lions  and  untam6d  beasts.       [Eu:it. 

Tlie  Moor's  ISon.^  Tush,  mother,  cherish  your 
imhearty  soul, 
And  feed  with  hope  of  happiness  and  ease ; 
For  if  by  valour  or  by  policy 
My  kingly  father  can  be  fortunate, 
We  shall  be  Jove's  commanders  once  again, 
And  flourish  in  a  three-fold  happiness. 

Zareo.  His  majesty  hath  sent  Sebastian, 
The  good  and  harmless  King  of  Portugal, 
A  promise  to  resign  the  royalty 
And  kingdom  of  Morocco  to  his  hands; 
And  when  this  haughty  offer  takes  effect. 
And  works  affiance  in  Sebastian, 
My  gracious  lord,  waru'd  wisely  to  advise, 
I  doubt  not  but  will  watch  occasion, 
And  take  her  fore-top  by  the  .slenderest  hair, 
To  riJ  us  of  this  miserable  life. 


*  Silica  y.^y  i^U'tf,  «tc.]  An  imperfect  Hue, 
+  /</»j'^]  i.  p.  fooli>h. 
X  TO?i/"nV.-<]  I.  e.  dcsorta. 

§  Tl,f  Mooi'h  ion]  The  -Ito.  " Mah."— Sco  note  *,  p.  424, 
first  col. 


The  Moot^t  Son,  Good  madam,  cheer  yourself: 
my  father's  wise ;  * 
He  can  submit  himself  and  live  below. 
Make  show  of  friendship,  promise,  vow,  and  swear. 
Till,  by  the  virtue  of  his  fair  pretence, 
Sebastian  trusting  his  integrity. 
He  makes  himself  possessor  of  such  fruits 
As  grow  upon  such  great  advantages. 

Calip,    But  more  dishonour  bangs  on  such 
misdeeds 
Than  all  the  profit  their  return  can  bear : 
Such  secret  judgments  have  the  heavens  impo8*d 
Upon  the  drooping  state  of  Barbary, 
As  public  merits  in  such  lewdf  attempts 
Have  drawn  with  violence  upon  our  heads. 

Re-miif  tJie  Moor,  with  a  pUee  o/JUeh  upon  hit  ittord.X 

Tilt  Moor,  Hold  thee,  Calipolia,  feed,  and  faint 
no  more ; 
Thii  flesh  I  forc5d  from  a  lioness, 
Meat  of  a  princess,  for  a  princess  meet : 
Learn  by  her  noble  stomach  to  esteem 
Penmy  plenty  in  extremest  dearth ; 
Who,  when  she  saw  her  foragement  boroft, 
Pin'd  not  in  melancholy  or  childish  fear. 
But  as  brave  minds  are  strongest  in  extremes, 
So  she,  redoubliDg§  her  former  force, 
Rang*d  through  |1  the  woods,  and  rent  the  breed- 
ing vaults 
Of  proudest  savages  to  save  herself. 
Feed,  then,  and  faint  not,  fair  Calipolis ;  ^j" 
For  rather  than  fierce  famine  shall  prevail 
To  gnaw  thy  entrails  with  her  thorny  teeth. 
The  conquering  lioness  shall  attend  on  thee. 
And  lay  huge  heaps  of  slaughtered  carcasses. 
As  bulwarks  in  her  way,  to  keep  her  back. 
I  will  provide  thee  of  a  princely  osprey. 
That  as  she  flieth  over  fish  in  pools,** 


i 


I. 


*  if.V]  Corrected  by  Walker,  Crii.  Exuux.  of  the  ftxt  of 
Shokefj-eore,  <feo.,  vol.  ii.  p.  299.— The  4to.  "  wifo." 

t  Ictct}]  i.e.  vile,  wicked. 

t  Re-enter  the  Moor,  with  a  jtieee  of  iUfh  Vjton  hU  ntorJ] 
The  4 to.  has  *•  Eutor  Muly  Mahamet  with  lyona  flesh 
vpon  his  8wol^3e  " ;  whicli  the  following  speech  shows 
to  bo  wrong:— the  "flej.h"  was  not  "lion's  flesh,"  but 
flesh  forced  from  the  month  of  a  lioness. 

§  rt<.f  'vlliDfi]  A  trisyllable. 

II  thn>,->,h]  Tlic  Ito.  "thorough." 

^  /■'«£«',  thai,  itiiil joint  not,  fnir  fir/Z^Wj--]  Tlie  reader 
need  scare  ;ly  bo  rcniiaded  that  &hake:si)eare  ridicu'es 
this  line  and  the  lost  Hue  but  one  of  the  scene,  iu  the 
rants  of  Pistol,  Ileury  /T,  Part  Sec.,  act  ii.  sc.  4,—  ^^  aXn^*^ 
"Then  feed,  and  bo  fit,  my  fair  Calipolis." 

■*  That  o.t  fhc  Jliith  over  fifh  in  po<4*,  &c.]  The  osiipcy 
w;is  s;iid  to  have  the  i^owcr  of  fasciuatin;;  tho  fish  en 
which  it  preyed. 

_ . . ..._.     .    ._  I 
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The  fish  shall  turn  their  glistering  bellies  up, 
And  thou  sholt  take  thy  liberal  choice  of  all : 
JoYe*8  stately  bird  with  wide-commanding  wings 
Shall  hover  still  about  thy  princely  head, 
And  beat  down  fowl  by  shoals  into  thy  lap  : 
Feed,  then,  and  fednt  not,  fair  Calipolis. 

Calip.  Thanks,  good  my  lord,  and  though  my 
stomach  be 
Too  queasy  to  digest*  such  bloody  meat, 
Yet,  strength  I  it  with  virtue  of  my  mind, 
I  doubt  no  whit  but  I  shall  live,  my  lord. 

The  Moor,  Into  the  shades,  then,  fair  Calipolis, 
And  make  thy  son  and  negroes  here  good  cheer : 
Feed  and  be  fat,  that  we  may  meet  the  foe 
With  strength  and  terror,  to  revenge  our  wrong. 

[Extunt, 


SCENE  IV. 

Enffr  Kixo  Sebastian,  the  Dukk  op  Avero,  the  Ddke  op 
Barceleb,  Lewes  de  Silt  a,  CHRisTOPiiEBO  db  Ta- 
VERA,  and  Attendants. 

K.  Stb.  Call  forth  those  Moors,  those  men  of 
Barbary, 
That  came  with  letters  from  the  King  of  Fess. 

The  Mooiisb  Ambassadors  are  brought  in  by  an  Attendant. 

Ye  warlike  lords,  and  men  of  chivalry, 
Honourable  ambassadors  of  this  high  regent. 
Hark  to  Sebastian  King  of  Portugal. 
These  letters  sent  from  your  distressed  lord, 
Tom  from  his  throne  by  Abdelmelec's  hand, 
8treng^hen*d  and  rais'd  by  furious  Amu  rath. 
Import  a  kingly  favour  at  our  hands, 
For  aid  to  re-obtain  his  royal  seat» 
And  place  his  fortunes  in  their  former  height. 
For  'quital  of  which  honourable  arms, 
By  these  his  letters  he  doth  firmly  vow 
Wholly  to  yield  and  to  surrender  up 
The  kingdom  of  Moroccus  to  our  hands, 
And  to  become  to  us  contributary ; 
And  to  content  himselff  with  the  realm  of  Fess. 
These  lines,  my  lords,  writ  in  extremity. 
Contain^  therefore  but  during  fortune's  date  ; 
How  shall  Sebastian,  then,  believe  the  same  1 
Firtt  Amh.  Viceroys,}  and  most  Christian  kiog 
of  Portugal, 

•  diffett]  The  4to.  has  "dia^est"  See  cote  f,  p  199, 
first  col. 

t  him$elf]  Qy.  "him"? 

t  Contain]  If  not  a  misprint,  means— Restrain :  but 
surely  there  is  some  corruption  here. 

I  ri€m>y«]Qy.  if  right! 


To  satisfy  thy  doubtful  mind  herein, 
Command  forthwith  a  blazing  brand  of  fire 
Be  brought  in  presence  of  thy  majesty ; 
Then  shalt  thou  see,  by  our  religious  vows 
And  ceremonies  most  iuviolate. 
How  firm  our  sovereign's  protestations  ore. 

A  brand  U  brought  in  by  an  Attendant. 

Behold,  my  lord,  this  binds  our  fSdth  to  thee : 
In  token  that  great  Muly  Mohamet's  hand 
Hath  writ  no  more  than  his  stout  heart  allows. 
And  will  perform  to  thee  and  to  thine  heirs, 
We  offer  here  our  hands  into  this  flame  ; 
And  as  this  flame  doth  fasten  on  this  flesh. 
So  from  our  souls  we'wish  it  may  consume 
The  heart  of  our  groat  lord  and  sovereign, 
Muly  Mahamet  King  of  Barbary, 
If  his  intent  agree  not  with  his  words  I 

K.  Seh.  These  ceremonies  and  protestations 
Sufficeth  us,  ye  lords  of  Barbary, 
Therefore  return  this  answer  to  your  king : 
Assure  him  by  the  honour  of  my  crown. 
And  by  Sebastian's  true  unfeigned  faith. 
He  shall  have  aid  and  succour  to  recover, 
And  seat  him  iu,  his  former  empery. 
Lot  him  rely  upon  our  princely  word : 
Tell  him  by  August  we  will  come  to  him 
With  such  a  power  of  bravo  impatient  minds. 
As  Abdelmelec  and  great  Amurath 
Shall  tremble  at  the  strength  of  Portugal. 

First  Amb.  Thanks*  to  the  renowned  King  of 
Portugal, 
On  whose  stout  promises  our  state  depend  [s]. 

K.  Seb,  Barbarians,  go  gladt  your  distressed 
king, 

And  say  Sebastian  lives  to  right  his  wrong. 

[Exeunt  Ambassadors. 
Duke  of  Avero,  call  in  those  Englishmen, 
Don  Stukeley,  and  those  captains  of  the  fleet, 
That  lately  landed  in  our  bay  of  Lisbon. 
Now  breathe,  Sebastian,  and  in  breathing  blow 
Some  gentle  gale  of  thy  new-formed  joys. 
Duke  of  Avero,  it  shall  be  your  charge 
To  take  the  muster  of  the  Portugals, 

And  bravedt  bloods  of  all  our  country.^: 

[Exit  Duke  ov  Avero. 
Lewes  de  Silva,  you  shall  be  despatch'd 
With  letters  unto  Philip  King  of  Spain  : 
Tell  him  we  crave  his  aid*in  this  behalf; 

*  Thanks,  ^c]  This  lino  is  to  be  read  thus,— 

••  Thanks  to  th'  renown W,"  &c. 

t  Barbarians,  go  glad,  fte.]  Qy.  **Oo  glad,  Barbariansy" 
&c.? 
X  country]  A  trisyllable  here. 
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I  know  our  brother  Philip  nill*  deny 
His  futherance  in  thii  holy  ChriBtian  vor. 
Duke  of  Baroelea,  as  thy  aocesiors 
Have  always  loyal  been  to  Portugal, 
So  now,  in  honour  of  thy  toward  youth. 
Thy  charge  shall  be  to  Antwerp  speedily, 
To  hire  us  mercenary  men*at-arm8 : 
Promise  tbem  princely  pay ;  and  be  thou  sure 
Thy  word  is  ours, — Sebastian  speaks  the  word. 

ChrUto.  I  beseech  your  majesty,  employ  me  in 
this  war. 

K,  Seb.    Christopher  de  Tavora,  next  unto 
myself. 
My  good  Hcphaistion,  and  my  bedfellow,f 
Thy  cares  and  mine  sliall  be  alike  in  thi.«. 
And  thou  and  I  will  live  and  die  together. 

Re-enter  the  Duki:  or  Avero,  with   the  Iribh    Bishop, 
Stukelby,  JoxAi,  Hercules,  ami  others. 

And  now,t  brave  Euglishmen,  to  you 

Whom  angry  storms  haye  put  into  our  bay ; 

Hold  not  your  fortune  e'er  the  worse  in  this  : 

Wo  hold  our  strangers'  houours  in  our  hand. 

And  for  di;itress&d  frank  and  free  relief. 

Tell  me,  then,  Stukclcy,  for  that's  thy  name  I  trow, 

Wilt  thou,  in  honour  of  thy  country's  fame, 

Plazard  thy  person  in  this  bravo  exploit. 

And  follow  us  to  fruitful  Barbary, 

With  these  six    thousand    soldiers   thou    ho-st 

brought, 
And  choicely  pick'd  through  wanton  Italy  ? 
Thou  art  a  man  of  gallant  personage, 
Proud  in  thy  looks,  and  famous  every  way : 
Frankly  §  toll  me,  wilt  thou  go  with  me  ? 
Stuke.  Courageous  king,   the   wonder  of  my 

thoughts,  II 
And  yet,  my  lord,  with  pardon  understand, 
Myself  and  these  whom  weather  hath  enforc'd 
To  lie  at  road  upon  thy  gracious  coast, 
Did  bend  our  courso  and  made  amain  for  Ireland. 
K.  Seb,  For  Ireland,  Stukeley,  (thou  mak'st  me 

wonder  much,)^ 
With  seven  ship3|two  pinnaces,  and  six  thousand 

men? 


•  nilt]  i.  e.  will  not. 

t  betI/(U<ne]  Wo  must  romonjbor  that  formerly  tho 
cuAtom  of  mon  sleeping  together,  and  terming  each  other 
bed/tUoic,  vraa  very  common.  Princes  used  occasionally 
to  admit  their  favourite  noblemen  or  gentlemen  to  the 
high  honoiu-  of  fthnring  their  beds. 

X  And  note,  iic]  Something  wanting  in  this  lino. 

9  Frankly]  Qy.  Is  this  word  a  trisyllable  hero?  or  did 
Peele  wiite  "  iiovr,/ranll^,"  A'c.  ? 

II  thoughts]  After  this  a  line  at  least  has  evidently 
dropt  out. 

IT  thou  mal'st  me  wonder  much]  The  4to.  "thou  mis- 
tokst  me  wonderous  much." 


I  tell  thee,  Stukeley,  they  are  far  too  weak 
To  violate  the  Queen  of  Ireland'*  right ; 
For  Ireland's  Queen  oomxnandeth  E^land'slbne; 
Wore  every  ship  ten  thousand  on  tho  seas, 
Mann'd  with  the  strength  of  all  tlie  aostem  kiap, 
Conveying  all  the  monarohs  of  the  world, 
T  invade  the  ishmd  where  her  highnes  rmgim, 
'Tnrera  all  in  vain,  for  heavens  and  deetinies 
Attend  and  wait  upon  her  miyeety. 
Sacred,  imperial,  and  holy  is  her  seat, 
Shining  with  wisdom,  love,  and  mightinesi : 
Nature  that  every  thing  imperfect  made. 
Fortune  that  never  yet  was  constant  found. 
Time  that  defaceth  every  golden  show. 
Dare  not  decay,  remove,  or  her  impair ;  * 
Both  nature,  time,  and  fortune,  all  agree. 
To  bless  and  serve  her  royal  migesty. 
Tho  wallowing  oceail  hems  her  round  about ; 
Whose  raging  floods  do  swallow  up  her  foes^ 
And  on  the  rocks  their  ships  in  pieces  split. 
And  even  in  Spain,  where  all  the  traitors  dance 
And  play  themselves  upon  a  sunny  day, 
Securely  guard  tho  west  part  of  her  iele ; 
The  south  the  narrow  Britain-sea  begirts. 
Where  Neptune  sits  in  triumph  to  direct 
Their  courso  to  hell  that  aim  at  her  disgrace ; 
Tho  German  seas  alongst  tho  cast  do  run, 
Whcro  Venus  banquets  all  her  watei^nymph», 
That  with  her  beauty  glancing  on  the  waves 
Distains  the  cheekf  of  fair  Proserpina. 
Advise  thee,  then,  proud  Stukeley,  ere  thou  pais 
To  wrong  the  wonder  of  the  highest  God ; 
Sith  danger,  death,  and  hell  do  follow  thee; 
Thee,  and  them  all,  that  seek  to  danger  her. 
If  honour  be  the  mark  whereat  thou  aim'st, 
Then  follow  mo  in  holy  Christian  wars. 
And  leave  to  seek  thy  country's  overthrow. 

Shd'c,  Bather,  my  lord,  let  me  admire  these 
Than  answer  to  your  firm  objections.        [worda» 
His  Holiness  Pope  Gregory  the  Seventh 
Hath  made  us  four  the  leaders  of  the  rest : 
Amongst  the  re8t>  my  lord,  I  am  but  one ; 
If  they  agree,  Stukeley  will  be  the  first 
To  die  with  honour  for  Sebastian. 

«  her  imjmir]  The  4to.  "bo  impure," 

t  Diftaim  the  chetl-,  &c.]  i.e.  So  excels  as  to  throira  stain 
on,  sullies  by  contrast,  the  cheek.  &c.  In  the  preceding 
play,  see  p.  412.  sec  col.,  **  ttaWd  "  occurs  with  the  same 
meaning. — The  4to.  hns  "Disdaincs  the  chocko."  tc; 
which  the  Rev.  J.  Mitford  vainly  attempts  to  defend 
and  explain,  Gtnt.  Mog.  for  Feby.,  1833,  p.  103.  fThe 
uld  copies  of  Shakespeare's  Pericles  have,  by  a  like 
mistake,— 

«Shc  did  disdaiiie  my  childe  **,  Aa— Act  ir.  so.  S.) 

On  reconsidering  the  passage^  I  am  not  mire  but  that  we 
ought  to  read  *'  their  &eavfy  "  and  "  Distain  Oudkeek.^'tc 
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jr.  Seb.  Tell  me,  lord  bishop,  captains,  tell  mc, 
aU, 
Aro  you  content  to  leave  this  enterprise 
Against  your  country  and  your  countrymen, 
To  aid  Mahomet  King  of  Barbary  f 

BUh,  To  aid  Kabamet  King  of  Barbary, 
'Tis  'gainst  our  tows,  great  King  of  Portugal. 

K.  Sdf,  Then,  captains,  what  say  you? 

Jon,  I  say,  my  lord,*  as  the  bishop  said, 
We  may  not  turn  from  conquering  Ireland. 

Here.  Our  country  and  our  countrymen  will 
condemn 
Us  worthy  of  death,t  if  we  neglect  our  vows. 

K.  Scb.    Consider,    lords,    you   are   now    in 
PortugAl, 


And  I  may  now  dispose  of  you  and  yours : 
Hath  not  the  wind  and  weather  given  you  up, 
And  made  you  captives  at  our  royal  will  1 

Jon,  It   hath,    my   lord,    and   willingly   we 
yield 
To  be  commanded  by  your  majesty ; 
But  if  you  make  us  voluntary  men, 
Our  course  is  then  direct  for  Ireland. 

K,  Seb,  That  course  will  we  direct  for  Barbary. — 
Follow  me,  lords :  Sebastian  leads  the  way 
To  plant  the  Christian  faith  in  Africa. 

Stuke,  Saint  Qeorge  for  England  1  and  Ireland 

now  adieUy 

For  here  Tom  Stukeloy  shapes  his  course  anew. 

[JEzfun/. 


ACT  III. 


EnUr  tht  PreMntor. 
Lo,  thus  into  a  lake  of  blood  and  gore 
The  brave  courageous  King  of  Portugal 
Bath  drench'd  himself,  and  now  prepares  amain 
With  sails  and  oars  to  cross  the  swelling  seas. 
With  men  and  ships,  courage  and  cannon-shot, 
To  plant  this  cursdd  Moor  in  fatal  hour ; 
And  in  this  Catholic  causet  the  King  of  Spain 
Is  call'd  upon  by  sweet  Sebastian, 
Who  surfeiting  in  prime  time  of  his  youth 
Upon  ambitious  poison,  dies  thereon. 
By  this  time  is  the  Moor  to  Tangier  come, 
A  city  'longing  to  the  Portugal ; 
And  now  doth  Spain  promiM  with  holy  face, 
As  favouring  the  honour  of  the  cause, 
Um  aid  of  arms,  and  levies  men  apace : 
But  nothing  less  than  King  Sebastian's  good 
He  means ;  yet  at  Sucor  de  Tupea 
He  met,  some  say,  in  person  with  the  Portugal,  - 
And  treatethS  of  a  murrioge  with  the  king : 
But  'ware  ambitious  wiles  and  poison'd  eyes  I 
There  was  nor  aid  of  arms  nor  marriage. 
For  on  his  way  without  those  Spaniards 
King  Sebastian  went.  [Exit 


*  loiif]  A  diMyllable  here,  aa  it  not  unfirequontly  la  in 
our  oorly  i>oets :  so  again  in  act  v.  so.  1  of  this  play, 

"  Labour,  my  lords,  to  renew  our  force 
Of  Ikinting  Moon,"  &o. 

And  see  Walker's  8kakeitptnr/t  Vtnifieation,  fte ,  p.  32. 
t  worthy  o/tUatk]  Qy.  "wrtAy  <?«!«*"? 
X  cauM]  Tbe4to.  "case." 
I  treattth}  Qy.  "treated'*? 


SCENE  L 

Fitfo'  King  Sebastiah,  Lordis  Lrwes  dk  Silva,  and  tin 
Ambassadors  and  Legale  of  Spain, 

K.  Scb.    Honourable    lords,    ambassadors   of 
Spain, 
The  many  favours  by  our  meetings  done 
From  our  belovM  and  renowned  brother, 
Philip  the  Catholic  King  of  Spain,* 
Say  therefore,  good  my  lord  ambassador. 
Say  how  your  mighty  master  minded  is 
To  propagate  the  fame  of  Portugal. 

Pint  Amb.  To  propagate  the  fame  of  Portugal, 
And  plant  religious  truth  in  Africa, 
Philip  the  great  and  puissant  king  of  Spain, 
For  love  and  honoiu*  of  Sebastian's  name, 
Promiseth  aid  of  arms,  and  swears  by  us 
To  do  your  miyesty  all  the  good  he  can, 
With  men,  munition,  and  supply  of  war, 
Of  Spaniards  proud,  in  king  Sebastian's  aid, 
To  spend  their  bloods  in  honour  of  their  Christ. 

Legate,  And  fisuiher,  to  manifest  unto  your 
mijeety 
How  much  the  Catholic  king  of  Spain  affects 
This  war  with  Moors  and  men  of  little  faith, 
The  honour  of  your  everlasting  praise, 
Behold,  to  honourf  and  enlarge  thy  name. 
Ho  moketh  offer  of  bis  daughter  Isabel 


*  King  0/ Spain]  Something  has  dropt  out  hero, 
t  The  honour  nf  jtow  everlarting  praUt, 
Behold,  to  honour,  to.}  Corrupted. 
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To  link  in  marriage  with  the  brave  Sebastian ; 

And  to  enrich  Sebastian's  noble  wife, 

His  majesty  doth*  promise  to  resign 

The  titles  of  the  Islands  of  Moloccus,t 

That  by  his  royalty  in  India^  he  commands. 

These  fayoon  with  unfeignM  love  and  zeal 

Voweth  King  Pliilip  to  King  Sebastian. 

K,  Beh,  And  Qod  so  deal  with  King  Sebastian  s 

As  justly  he  intends  to  fight  for  Cliriat !       [soul 

Nobles  of  Spain,  sith  our  renown^d  brother, 

Philip  the  king  of  honour  and  of  zeal. 

By  you  the  chosen  orators  of  Spain  § 

Tiie  offer  of  the  holds  ho  makes 

Are  not||  so  precious  in  our  account, 

As  is  the  peerless  dame  whom  we  adore. 

His  daugliter,  in  whose  loyalty  consists 

The  life  and  honour  of  Sebastian. 

As  for  the  aid  of  srms  he  promi^cth, 

We  will  expect  and  thankfully  receiye. 

At  Cadiz,^  as  we  sail  alongst  the  coast — 

Sebastian,  clap  thy  hands  for  joy, 

HonourM  by  this  meeting  and  this  match. — 

Qo,  lords,  and  follow  to  the  famous  war 

Your  king ;  and  be  his  fortune  such  in  all 

As  he  intends  to  manage  arms  in  right. 

\Ext\vnl  all  txctiA  Stukelky  and  Another.** 

Sluke.  Sit  fast,  Sebastian,  and  in  this  work 
Qod  and  good  men  labour  for  Portugal ! 
For  Spain,  disguising  with  a  double  face. 
Flatters  thy  youth  and  forwardness,  good  king. 
Philip,  whom  Eomo  cull  the  Catholic  king, 
I  fear  mo  much  thy  faith  will  not  be  firm, 
But  disagree  with  thy  profession. 

The  other.  What,  then,  shall  of  those  ft  men 
of  war  become. 
Those  numbers  that  do  multiply  in  Spain  ? 

Stake.  Spain  hath  a  vent  for  thom  and  their 
supplies : 
The  Spaniard  ready  to  embark  himself, 
Here  gathers  to  a  head ;  but  all  too  sure 
Flanders,  I  fear,  shall  feel  the  force  of  Spain. 
Let  Portugal  fare  as  he  may  or  can, 
Spain  means  to  spend  no  powder  on  the  Moors. 

The  other.  If  kings  do  dally  so  with  holy  oaths, 
The  heavens  will  right  the  wrongs  that  they 
Philip,  if  these  forgeries  be  in  thee,         [sustain. 

*  doth]  Tho4to.  "with." 

+  Moloeaifi]  So,  I  believe,  Pecle  wrote,  (In  my  former 
eds.  I  altered  the  name  to  "Moluccas.") 

t  India]  The  4to.  "  Iud:ih." 

9  Bjf  you  the  chosen  orators  of  S^win]  Here  again  there 
is  some  omission. 

II  Tlie  offer  ....  Are  not]  See  note  %,  p.  170,  sec.  col. 

•f  Cudiz]  The  4to.  here,  and  elsewhere,  **Oiriih." 

*•  Another]  So  tho  -Ito.  ff  thon]  The  4to.  these." 


Assure  thee,  king,  'twill  light  on  thee  at  lai 
And  when  proud  Spain  hopes  soundly  to  pi 
The  time  may  come  that  thoa  and  thine  shal 


SCENE  n. 

Enter  ABDELmLBO,  Mult  If  ahambt  Sktb,  Aioi 
Zabbo,  and  train, 

Ahdelm.  The  Portugal,  led  with  deoeiTuig '. 
Ilath  rais'd  bis  power,  and  receiY'd  our  foe 
With  honourable  weloomea  and  regard. 
And  left  his  countiy-bounda,  and  hither  bei 
In  hope  to  help  Mahamet  to  a  crowo. 
And  chase  us  hence,  and  plant  this  Negro-ll 
That  clads*  himself  in  coat  of  hammer'd  ste 
To  heave  us  from  the  honour  we 
But,  for  I  have  myself  a  soldier  been, 
I  have,  in  pity  to  the  Portugal, 
Sent  secret  messengers  to  counsel  hioL 
As  for  tho  aid  of  Spain,  whereof  they  hop*d. 
We  have  dcspatch'd  our  letters  to  their  prin 
To  crave  that  in  a  quarrel  so  unjust, 
He  that  entitled  is  the  Catholic  king, 
Would  not  assist  a  careless  ChristiaQ  prince. 
And,  as  by  letters  we  are  let  to  know. 
Our  offer  of  the  seven  holds  we  made 
He  thankfully  receives  with  all  conditions. 
Differing  in  mind  [as]  far  from  all  his  words 
And  promises  to  King  Sebastian, 
As  wc  would  wish,  or  you,  my  lords,  desire. 

Ar.  Zareo.  What  resteth,  then,  but  Abdcln 
may 
Beat  back  this  proud  invading  Portugal, 
And  ch&stise  this  ambitious  Negro*Moor 
W^ith  thousand    deaths  for   thousand    dan 
deeds  7 

Ahdelm.     Forward,    Zareo,     and     ye    w 
Moors ! — 
Sebastian,  see  in  time  unto  thyself : 
If  thou  and  thine  misled  do  thrive  amiss. 
Guiltless  is  Abdelmelec  of  thy  blood.       [Ex 


SCENE  ni. 

Efiier  Dox  de  MENrsis,  viiJi  Captains  and  cthtn 
De  Men.  Captain  [s]. 
We  have  receivM  letters  from  the  king. 
That  with  such  s^gns  and  arguments  of  love 


cladi]  See  note  f,  p.  108,  sec.  coL 
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We  entertain  the  King  of  Barbary, 

That  marcheth  toward  Tangier  with  his  men, 

The  poor  remainders*  of  those  that  fled  from 

Fesa, 
When  Abde] melee  got  the  glorious  day, 
And  stall'd  himself  in  his  imperial  throne. 

First  Cap.  Lord  governor,  we  are  in  readiness 
To  welcome  and  receive  this  hapless  king, 
Chas'd  from  his  land  by  angry  Amurath; 
And  if  the  right  rest  in  this  lusty  Moor, 
Bearing  a  princely  heart  unvanquishable, 
A  noble  resolution  then  it  is 
In  brave  Sebastian  our  Chiistian  king, 
To  aid  this  Moor  with  his  victorious  arms, 
Thereby  to  propagate  religious  truth, 
And  plant  his  springing  praise  in  Africa. 

Sec     Cap.     But    when     arrives    this    brave 

Sebastian, 
To  knit  his  forces  with  this  manly  Moor, 
That  both  in  one,  and  one  in  both,  may  join 
In  this  attempt  of  noble  consequence  ? 
Our  men  of  Tangier  long  to  see  their  king, 
Whose  princely  face,  that's  f  like  the  summer's 

sun, 
Glads  all  these  hither  parts  of  Barbary. 

De    Men.    Captains,    he    cometh    hitherward 

amain. 
Top  and  top-gallant,  all  in  brave  array  : 
The  twenty-sixth  day  of  June  he  left 
The  bay  of  Lisbon,  and  witli  all  his  fleet 
At  Cadiz  hai>pi1y  he  arriv'd  in  Spain 
The  eighth  of  July,  tarrying  for  the  aid 
That  Philip  Kiug  of  Spain  had  promised : 
And  fifteen  dayii  he  there  remaiu'd  aboard, 
Expecting  when  this  Spanish  force  would  come. 
Nor  stept  ashore,  as  he  were  going  still. 
But  Spain,  that  meaut  and  minded  nothing  less, 
Pretends  a  sudden  fear  and  care  to  keep 
His  own  from  Amurath's  fierce  invasion, 
And  to  excuse  his  promise  to  our  king ; 
For  which  he  storms  as  great  Achilles  erst 
Lying  for  want  of  wind  in  Aulis'  t  gulf. 
And  hoiseth  up  his  sails  and  anchors  weighs. 
And  hither^'ard  he  comes,  and  looks  to  meet 
This  manly  Moor  whose  case  ho  undertakes. 
Therefore  go  we  to  welcome  and  receive, § 
With  cannon-shot  and  shouts  of  young  and  old. 
This  fleet  of  Portugals  and  troop  of  Moon. 

[EjCfHnt. 

•  rr,itttin'iKrii]  Qy.  '*  reinaina'*? 
t  that's]  The4to.  "that." 
:  Aulis']  The  4to.  "  Aldest." 

I  rteeivf]  Tlio  4to.  *'  resotio."    Compare,  in  tbo  second 
speech  of  this  scene, — 

"  To  wkome  and  rtceivt  this  haploas  king.*' 


SCENE   IV. 

Trumpets  snund,  and  ehatnbert*  are  di$chargtdf  ^(hin. 
That  etitrr  KrNO  Sebastian,  the  Dukb  ow  Avbro, 
Lord  Ix>dowick,  Stukklby,  dkc;  the  Moor,  Cau- 
POU8,  thtir  Bon,  dee. 

K.  Seh.  Muly  Mahamet,  King  of  Barbary, 
Well  met,  and  welcome  to  our  town  of  Tangier, 
After  this  sudden  shock  and  hapless  war. — 
Welcome,  brave  Queen  of  Moors :  repose  thee 

here, 
Thou  and  thy  noble  son. — And,  soldiers  all. 
Repose  you  here  in  Kiog  Sebastian's  town. — 
Thus  fur  in  honour  of  thy  name  and  aid. 
Lord  Mahamet,  we  have  adventured. 
To  win  for  thee  a  kingdom,  for  ourselves 
Fame,  and  performance  of  those  promises 
That  in  thy  faith  and  royalty  thou  hast 
Sworn  to  Sebastian  King  of  Portugal ; 
And  thrive  it  so  with  thee  as  thou  dost  mean, 
And  mean  thou  so  as  thou  dost  wish  to  thrive ! 
And  if  our  Christ,  for  whom  in  chief  we  fight, 
Hereby  t'  enlarge  the  bounds  of  Christendom, 
Favour  this  war,  and,  as  I  do  not  doubt. 
Send  victory  to  light  upon  my  crest. 
Brave  Moor,  I  will  advance  thy  kingly  son, 
And  with  a  diadem  of  pearl  and  gold 
Adorn  thy  temples  and  enrich  thy  head. 

The  Moor.  O  brave  Sebastian,  noblo  Portugal, 
Renown'd  and  honour'd  ever  mayst  thou  be, 
Tridmpher  over  those  that  menace  thee  ! 
The  hellish  prince,  grim  Pluto,  with  his  mace 
Ding  down  my  soul  to  hell,  and  with  this  soul 
This  son  of  mine,  the  honour  of  my  house. 
But  I  perform  religiously  to  thee 
That  I  have  holily  erst  underta'en ! 
And  that  thy  lords  and  captains  may  perceive 
My  mind  in  this  single  and  pure  to  be, — 
As  pure  as  is  the  water  of  the  brook, — 
My  dearest  son  to  thee  I  do  engage : 
Receive  him,  lord,  in  hostage  of  my  vow ; 
For  even  my  mind  presogeth  to  myself^ 
That  in  some  slavish  sort  I  shall  behold 
Him  dragg'd  along  this  running  river  shore, 
A  spectacle  to  daunt  the  pride  of  those 
That  climb  aloft  by  force,  and  not  by  right 

The  Moot's  Son.  Nor  can  it  otherwise  befall  the 
man 
That  keeps  his  seat  and  sceptre  all  in  fear  ; 
That  wears  his  crown  in  eye  of  all  the  world, 
Reputed  theft  and  not  inheritance. 
What  title,  then,  hath  Abdelmelec  here 
To  bar  otir  father  or  his  progeny  ? 


I 


*  ehamherti  i.  e.  small  pieces  of  cannon. 
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Right  royal  prince,  hereof  you  make  no  doubt. 
Agreeing  with  your  wholesome  Christian  laws : 
Help,  then,  courageous   lord,  with    hand  and 

Bword, 
To  clear  his  way,  whose  lets  *  are  lawless  men ; 
And  for  this  deed  ye  all  shall  be  renown'd, 
Reuown'd  and  chronicled  in  books  of  fame, 
In  books  of  fisune,  and  characters  of  brass. 
Of  brass,  nay,  beaten  gold :  6ght,  then,  for  £une, 
And  find  th'  Arabian  Muly  Hamet  here 
Adventurous,  bold,  and  ftill  of  rich  reward. 
Stake,    Brave  boy,  how  plain  this    princely 

mind  in  thee 
Argues  the  height  and  honour  of  thy  birth ! 
And  well  have  I  obeerv'd  thy  forwardness ; — 
Which  being  tendei^d  by  your  majesty. 
No  doubt  the  quarrel,  open'd  by  the  mouth 
Of  this  young  prince  unpartially  to  us, 


May  animate  and  hearten  all  the  host 
To  fight  against  the  devil  for  Lord  Mahamet. 
K.  Scb.  True,  Stukeley ;  and  so  freshly  to  my 

mind  wrong, 

Hath  this  yoimg  prince  reduc*d*  his  father's 
That  in  good  time  I  hope  this  honour's  fire, 
Kindled  already  with  regard  of  right, 
Bursts  into  open  flames,  and  calls  for  wars, 
Wars,    wars,    to     plant     the     true-sucoeeding 

prince. — 
Lord  Mahamet,  I  take  thy  noble  son 
A  pledge  of  honour,  and  shall  use  him  so. — 
Lord  Lodowick,  and  my  good  Lord  of  Avero, 
See  this  young  prince  convey'd  safe  to  Mesaegon, 
And  there  accompanied  as  him  fitteth  beet : 
And  to  this  war  prepare  ye  more  and  less. 
This  rightful  war,  that  Christians'  God  will  bless. 


ACT  IV. 


Sntcr  the  Preaentor. 
Now  harden'd  is  this  hapless  heathen  prince, 
And  strengthen'd  by  the  arms  of  Portugal, 
This  Moor,  this  murderer  of  his  progeny ; 
And  war  and  weapons  now,  and    blood    and 

death, 
Wait  on  the  counsels  of  this  cursdd  king ; 
And  to  a  bloody  banquet  ho  invites 
The  brave  Sebastian  and  his  noble  peers. 

Duiiib-xJiow.     E$itcr  to  the  bloody  laufinet. 

In  fatal  hour  arriv'd  tliis  peerless  prince. 
To  lose  bis  life,  his  life,  and  many  lives 
Of  lusty  men,  courageous  Portugals, 
Drawn  by  f  ambitious  golden  looks. 
Let  fame  of  him  no  wrongful  censure  sound ; 
Honour  was  object   of  his  thoughts,  ambition 
was  his  ground.  [Exit. 


SCENE  I. 

Enta-  Abdeijmelec,  Celybin.  Aroerd  Zarko,  and  othcnt. 

Ahdtlm.  Now  tell  me,  Cclybiu,  wliat  doth  the 
enemy  1 


*  Ids]  i.  0.  impcdimonts. 

t  Dnmn  by,  kc.\  Qy.  "  Dniien  hither  by  ambition's 
gnldm  hooka"?  (In  the  4to.  "  Dm  ten"  is  spelt 
*'  Drawen  "  :  but  even  if  wo  pronrnmce  it  as  a  dissyl- 
liiblo,  the  metre  will  romain  imperfect.) 


Cel.  The  enemy,  dread  lord,  hath  left  the 
town 
Of  Arzil  with  a  thousand  soldiers  arm*d. 
To  guard  his  fleet  of  thirteen  hundred  sail ; 
And  mustering  of  his  men  before  the  walls, 
He  found  he  had  two  thousand  armed  horse. 
And  fourteen  thousand  men  that  serve  on  foot. 
Three  thousand  pionera,t  and  a  thousand  coach- 
men, 
Besides  a  number  almost  numberless 
Of  drudges,  negroes,  slaves,  and  muleters,!}: 
Horse-boys,  laundresses,  and  courtezans. 
And  fifteen  hundred  waggons  full  of  stuff 
For  noblemen  brought  up  in  delicate. 

Ahddm.   Alas,  good  king,  thy  foresight   hath 
been  small, 
To  come  with  women  into  Barbary, 
With    laundres8es,§    with    baggage,    and    with 

trash. 
Numbers  unfit  to  multiply  thy  host. 
Cd.   Their  payment  in  the  camp   is  passing 
slow, 
And  victuals  scarce,  that  many  faint  and  die, 


*  ndnc'tf]  i.  e.  bniUK'ht  back, 
t  pioiiern]  See  n«»te  t.  P-  I'J-*,  first  col. 
t  ihiiUi>i'a\  i.e.  mohtta-i:    So  in  ^hukesinm^e's  ^h/oxy 
and  Cien/,nf,t>^  act  iii.  sc.  7, — 

"  Your  luftrincn*  jire  mahicru,  reai)cr«,  {loople 
luj^rossM  by  swift  impreHS." 
§  la\iHdi't*fff\  Tho4to.  "laudrctwo.  * 
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Abdelm,  But  whither  marcheth  he  in  all  this 
haste? 

Cd.  Some  think  he  *  marcheth  hitherward, 
And  means  to  take  this  city  of  Alcazar. 

Abdelm.  Unto  Alcazar?  O  unconstant  chance! 

Cel.  The  hrave  and  valiant  King  of  Portugal 
Quarters  his  power  in  four  battalions, 
Afront  the  which,  to  welcome  us  withal, 
Are  six  and  thirty  roaring-pieces  plac'd  : 
The  first,  consisting  of  light-arm M  horse 
And  of  the  garrisons  from  Tangier  brought, 
Is  led  by  Alvaro  Peres  de  Tavero ; 
The  left  or  middle  battle,  of  Italians 
And  Qerman  horsemen,  Stukeley  doth  command, 
A  warlike  Englishman  sent  by  the  Pope, 
That  vainly  calls  himself  Marquis  of  Ireland ; 
Alonso  Aquilaz  conducts  the  third, — 
That  wing  of  German  soldiers  most  consists ; 
The  fourth  legion  is  none  but  Portugals, 
Of  whom  Lodevico  Csssar  hath  the  chiefestf 

charge : 
Besides  there  stand  t  six  thousand  horse 
Bravely  attir'd,  prest  §  where  need  requires. 
Thus  have  I  told  your  royal  majesty 
How  he  is  plac'd  to  brave  us  in  the  fight.  |] 

Abdelm,  But  whero's  our  nephew,  Muly  Maha- 
metl 

Cel.  He  marcheth  in  the  middle,  guarded  about 
With  full  five  hundred  harquebuze  U  on  foot, 
And  twice  three  thousand  needless  armi^d  pikes. 

Ar.  Zareo.  Great  sovereign,  vouchsafe  to  hear 
me  speak. 
And  let  Zareo's  counsel  now  prevail : 
Whilst  time  doth  serve,  and  that  these  Christians 

dare 
Approach  the  field  with  warlike  ensigns  spread. 
Let  us  in  haste  with  all  our  forces  meet, 
And  hem  them  in,  that  not  a  man  escape  ; 
So  will  they  be  advis'd  another  time 
How  they  do  touch  the  shore  of  Barbary. 

Abddm^  Zareo,  hear  our  resolution : 
And  thus  our  forces  we  will  first  dispose. 
Hamet,  my  brother,  with  a  thousand  shot 
On  hone-back,  and  choice  harquebuziors  all,. 
Having  ten  thousand^ith  **  spear  and  shield, 

♦  Sjnm ikiiUc  he,  Ac]  Qy.  **  Some  thinks  my  lord,  /««," &c.  ? 
t  ehi'/eM]  An  interpolation? 
t  BfHileii  llure  flanil,  Ac]  Hutilatod. 
I  pred]  i.  e.  ready. 

D  to  bravt  ut  in  tkejtght]  The  4to.  "  to  braue  hia Jtffht.'* 
^  harqtwbuze]  Is  here  (as  Walker  nnticcn,  8fiokt*}ieure*» 
Vertiflcation,  Lc.,  p.  260)  a  plural.    (Spolt  in  tbo  4to. 

**  ten  thousand  witli,  tc]  Qy.  '*  ten  thoutaad  foot  vith,** 
«c? 


Shall  make  the  right  wing  of  the  battle  up ; 

Zareo,  you  shall  have  in  chaise  the  left, 

Two    thousand    argolets*    and    ten    thousand 

horse; 
The  main  battle  of  harquebuze  on  foot, 
And  twenty  thousand  horsemen  in  their  troops, 
Myself,  euviron'd  with  my  trusty  guard 
Of  janizaries,  fortunate  in  war;+ 
And  toward  Arzil  will  wo  take  our  way. 
If,  then,  our  enemy  will  balk  our  force. 
In  Gkxl's  name  let  him,  it  will  be  his  best ; 
But  if  he  level  at  Alcazar  walls, 
Then  beat  him  back  with  bullets  as  thick  as 

hail, 
And  make  him  know  and  rue  his  oversight, 
That  rashly  seeks  the  ruin  of  this  land.   [^Exeunt, 


SCENE  II. 

Baler  Kino  Bebastiak,  the  Dukp.  or  Avebo,  Btukklby, 
Heaculeb,  and  others. 

K.  Seb.    Why,  tell    mo,  lords,  why  left  ye 
Portugal, 
And  croBs'd  the  seas  with  us  to  Barbary  ? 
Was  it  to  see  the  country  and  no  more. 
Or  else  to  fly  4:  before  ye  were  assaiVd  ? 
I  am  asham'd  to  think  that  such  as  you. 
Whose  deeds  have  been  renown^  heretofore. 
Should  slack  in  such  an  act  of  consequence : 
We  come  to  fight,  and  fighting  vow  to  die. 
Or  else  to  win  the  thing  for  which  wo  came. 
Because  Abdelmelec,  as  pitying  us, 
Sends  messages  to  counsel  quietness. 
You  stand  amaz'd,  and  think  it  sound  advice. 
As  if  our  enemy  would  wish  us  any  §  good : 
No,  let  him  know  we  scorn  his  courtesy. 
And  will  resist  his  forces  whatsoe'er. 
Cast  fear  aside  :  myself  will  lead  the  way, 
And  make  a  passage  with  my  conquering  sword. 
Knee-deep  in  blood  of  these  accursM  Moors  ; 
And  they  that  love  my  honour,  follow  me-H 
Were  you  as  resolute  as  is  your  king. 
Alcazar  walls  should  fall  before  your  face. 
And  all  the  force  of  this  Barbarian  lord 
Should  be  confounded,  were  it  ten  times  more. 

*  arffoUts]  800  note  {,  p.  42S,  sec.  col. 
f  fortunate  in  tear]  After  theoe  words  somothing  bos 
dropt  out. 
tflif]  Tho4to.  "alay." 

I  any]  Inserted  by  the  tran«crlber? 

II  And  titey  that  love  my  honour,  follow  me]  Resembles  a 
lino  in  Shakesi>earo'n  Riehard  III.,  act  iii.  so.  4,— 

"  The  rest,  that  love  me,  liae  and  follow  me." 

r  r  2 
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Arero.  So  well  become  these  words  a  kingly 
mouth. 
That  are  of  force  to  make  a  coward  fight ; 
But  when  advice  and  prudent  foresight 
Is  joined  with  such  magnanimity, 
Trophies  *  of  victory  and  kingly  spoils 
Adorn  his  crown,  his  kingdom,  and  his  fame. 

Here,  We  have  descried  upon  the  mountain- 
tops 
A  hugy  t  company  of  invading  Moors ; 
And  they,  my  lord,  as  thick  as  vnnter's  hail, 
Will  fall  upon  our  heads  at  unawares  : 
Best,  then,  betimes  t'  avoid  this  gloomy  storm ; 
It  is  in  vain  to  strive  with  such  a  stream. 

Enter  the  Moor. 

The  Moor,  Behold,  thrice-noble  lord,  uncall'd 
I  come 
To  counsel  where  necessity  commands ; 
Aud  honour  of  uuduubted  victory 
Makes  me  exclaim  upon  this  dastard  flight 
Why,  King  Sebastian,  wilt  thou  now  foreslow,t 
And  let  so  great  a  glory  slip  thy  hands  1 
Say  you  do  march  unto  Tarissa  now, 
The  forces  of  the  foe  are  come  so  nigh. 
That  ho  will  let  §  the  passage  of  the  river; 
So  unawares  you  will  be  forc'd  to  fight. 
But    know,    0    king,    and    you,    thrice-valiant 

lords, 
Few  blows  will  serve.     I  ask  but  only  this, 
That    with    your    power    you  march  into   the 

field ; 
For  now  is  all  the  army  resohito 
To  leave  the  ti*aitor  helpless  in  the  fight, 
And  fly  to  me  as  to  their  riglitful  prince. 
Some  horsemen  have  already  led  the  way, 
And  vow  the  like  for  their  companions  : 
The  host  is  full  of  tumult  and  of  fear. 
Then  as  you  come  to  plant  me  in  my  seat, 
And  to  enlarge  your  fame  in  Africa, 
Now,  now  or  never,  bravely  execute 
Your  resolution  sound  and  honourable, 
And  end  this  war  together  with  his  life 
That  doth  usurp  the  crown  with  tyranny. 

K.  Seb.  Captains,  you  hear  the  reasons  of  the 
king, 
Which  so  effectually  have  pierc'd  mine  ears. 
That  I  am  fully  resolute  to  fight ; 


*  Trajhie."]  Tho  4to.  •♦Troupes." 
t  /.  iiQt/]  Sec  note  ||,  p.  424,  sec.  col. 
J  foretloic]  i  e.  deUy. 
S  Ut\  i.  e.  hinder. 


And  who  refuseth  now  to  follow  me. 
Let  him  be  ever  counted  cowardly. 
Avero.  Shame  be  his  share   that  flies  what 
kings  do  fight ! 
Avero  lays  his  life  before  your  feet. 
Stuke.  For  my  port,  lords,  I  cannot  sell  my 
blood 

Dearer  than  in  the  company  of  kings. 

[Bxe%uUaUezctp(tJuHov. 
The  Moor.    Kow  have   I   set  these  Portugsli 

a-work 
To  hew  a  way  for  me  unto  the  crown, 
Or  with  their  weapons  here  to  dig  their  *  gravea 
Fou  bastards  of  the  Night  and  Erebus,f 
Fiends,  Furies,  hags  that  fight  in  beds  of  steel^t 
Range    through    this    army     with   your   iros 

whips, 
Drive    forward    to    this    deed    this    Christiaa 

crew. 
And  let  me  triumph  in  the  tragedy. 
Though  it  be  seal'd  and  honoured  with  the§ 

blood 
Both  of  the  Portugal  and  barbarous  Moor. 
Ride,  Nemesis,  ride  in  thy  fiery  cart. 
And  sprinkle  gore  amongst  these  men  of  war. 
That  either  party,  eager  of  revenge. 
May  honour  thee  with  sacrifice  of  death ; 
And  having  bath*d  thy  chariot-wheels  in  blood. 
Descend  and  take  to  thy  tormenting  hell 
The  mangled  body  of  that  traitor-king 
That  scorns  the  power  and  force  of  Portugal : 


\, 


ihtir 


tfieir"}    The  4to.  "y*mr 


your. 


♦  Toil  baftards  of  the  Nittht  and  Brdm*^  tc.  ]  The  4tot 
"  Tou  dasUnIa  of",  &c.— One  of  the  {lassagpcs  which  miy 
bo  cited  as  goiug  far  to  prove  that,  in  the  openiuff  of 
Milton's  VAlkyro, — 

"Hence,  loathed  Melancholy, 
Of  Cerberus  aud  blackest  Midnight  bom,*' — 
"Cerberus"  i«  a  misprint  for  "  i?r*6«*.** 

X  Fiend*,  Furie*,  hog$  thaijlffht  in  bedg  of  s*hI,  kc  ]  Tht 
4to.  ''Fietufjt,  Fairies,  hagt,  Ac. — This  is  adduced  bv  Mr. 
Haliiwcll  to  suppv>rt  the  reading:  of  the  old  copies  is 
Shakespeare's  Comedy  of  Brrori,  act  iv.  so.  2, — 

*' A  fiend,  a  fairy,  pitiless  and  roug-b,**  Ac. : 
but,  oven  supposing  that  ** fairy"  may  etand  in  tlw  lixM 
just  quoted,  it  is  quite  evident  from  the  context  thai 
here  Peele  mxist  have  written  ** Furiet.'* — The  Rev.  J. 
Mitford,  Gent.  Mag.  for  Feb.,  1833.  p.  103,  remarks  oa 
the  present  passage ;  "Tho  editor  very  property  wouM 
substitute  '  Furiee'  for  *  Fairies ' ;  but  how  do  they  fight 
*  in  btd»  of  steel '      We  prttpose  to  read, 

«• '  Fiends,  Furies,  hags  that  fight  viik  haU  of  steel,'  "- 

a  most  wanton  alteration :  compare,  in  p.  425,  first  eol, 

**  wliereas  they  lie 
In  cave  as  dark  as  hell  and  htd*  oftttd^ 
Tho  Furies,"  &c. 

§  the]  The  4to.  "  my." 
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Then  let  the  earth  diacover  to  his  ghost 
Such  tortures  as  usurpers  feel  below ; 
Hack'd  let  him  be  in  proud  Ixion's  wheel, 
X^n*d  let  him  be  with  Tantalus'  endless  thirst. 
Prey  let  him  be  to  Tityus'*  greedy  bird, 
Wearied  with  Sisyphus'  immortal  toil : 


And  lastly  for  revenge,  for  deep  revenge. 

Whereof  thou  goddess  and  deviser  art, 

Damn'd  let  him  be,  damn'd,  and  oondemn'd  to 

bear 
All  torments,  tortures,  plagues,  and  pains  of 

hell.  [Exit, 


ACT  V. 


JBM«r  the  PreMnter. 
Ill  be  to  him  that  so  much  ill  bethinks ; 
And  ill  betide  this  foul  ambitious  Moor, 
Whose  wily  trains  with  smoothest    course  of 

speech 
Bave  tied  and  tangled  in  a  dangerous  war 

The  fierce  and  manly  King  of  Portugal. 

[Lightning  and  thvnder. 

Now  throw  the  heavens  forth  their  lightning- 
flames, 
And  thunder  over  Afric's  fatal  fields  : 
Blood  will  have  blood,  foul  murder  scape  no 
scourge. 

Enter  Fame,  like  an  angd^  and  hangs  the  erotms 
upon  a  tree. 

At  last  descendeth  Fame,  as  Iris  t 

To  finish  fainting  Dido's  dying  life ; 

Fame  from  her  stately  bower  doth  descend. 

And  on  the  tree,  as  fruit  new-ripe  to  fall, 

Placeth  the  crowns  of  these  unhappy  kings. 

That  erst  she  kept  in  eye  of  all  the  world. 

IHere  the  l>Umng  ttar. 

Now  fiery  stars,  and  streaming  comets  blaze. 

That  threat  the  earth  and  princes  of  the  same. 

[Firework*. 

Fire,  fire  about  the  axletrce  of  heaven 

Whirls  round,  and  from  the  foot  of  Cassiope, 

In  fatal  hour,  consumes  these  fatal  crowns. 

[One  crown/aili. 

Down  falls  the  diadem  of  Portugal. 

[  The  other  crovn  falU. 

The  crowns  of  Barbary  and  kingdoms  fall ;  X 

Ay  me,  that  kingdoms  may  not  stable  stand  ! 

And  now  approaching  near  the  dismal  day, 

The  bloody  day  wherein  the  battles  join, 

Monday  the  fourth  of  August,  seventy-eight, 

•  TityuM']  The4to.  "TisoM." 

t  Irii\  Qy.  Ui  "Jrie  "  a  triiyllable  here?  or  has  a  word 
dropt  out? 

t  The  crovns  of  Barbary  and  kingdomt  /oil]  Qy.  "  The 
crown  of  Barbary  and  Morocco  falls  "  (the  word  "  king- 
dome  "  baTing  crept  in  here  firom  the  next  line)  T 


The  sun  shines  wholly  on  the  parchM  earth, 
The  brightest  planet  in  the  highest  heaven. 
The  heathens,  eager  bent  against  their  foe, 
Qive  onset  with  great  ordnance  to  the  war ; 
The  Christians  with  great  noise  of  cannon-shot 
Send  angry  onsets  *  to  the  enemy. 
Give  ear,  and  hear  how  war  begins  his  song 
With  dreadful  clamours,  noise,  and  trumpets' 
sound.  [Exit. 


SCENE  I. 

AlarufMi,  and  chambers  f  discharge,  within :  then  enter  to 
the  battle;  and  the  Moon,  who  form  Aboblhelsc's 
amiy,Jly. 

Skirmish  still :  then  enter  Abdbucelec  in  his  chair,  Argcho 

Zareo,  and  train. 

Ahdelm.  Say  on,  Zareo,  tell  me  all  the  news, 
Tell  me  what  Fury  rangeth  in  our  camp, 
That  hath  enforc'd  our  Moors  to  turn  their  backs; 
Zareo,  say  what  chance  did  bode  this  ill. 
What  ill  enforc'd  this  dastard  cowardice  f 

Ar.  Zareo,  My  lord,  such  chance  as  wilful  war 
-    affords; 
Such  chances  and  misfortunes  as  attend 
On  him,  the  god  of  battle  and  of  arms. 
My  lord,  when  with  our  ordnance  fierce  we  sent 
Our  Moors  with  smaller  shot,  as  thick  as  hail 
Follows  apace,  to  charge  the  Portugal ; 
The  valiant  duke,  the  devil  of  Avero, 
The  bane  of  Barbary,  fraughted  full  of  ire. 
Breaks  through  the  ranks,  and  with  five  hundred 

horse. 
All  men-at-arms,  forward  and  full  of  might. 
Assaults  the  middle  wing,  and  puts  to  flight 
Eight  thousand  harquebuzet  tliat  serv'd  on  foot, 
A  nd  twenty  thousand  Moors  with  spear  and  shield,§ 
And  therewithal  the  honour  of  the  day. 

•  onsets]  Qy.  "  answen  "  t 
t  chambers]  See  note  *,  p.  438,  sec.  col. 
t  harquebuu]  See  note  ^,  p.  485,  first  col. 
I  with  spear  and  shidd}  After  these  words  a  line  seems 
to  be  wanting. 
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Abdelm.  Ah,  Abdelmeleo,  dost  thou  live  to  hear 
This  bitter  procens  of  this  first  attempt? — 
Labour,  my  lords,*  to  renew  our  force 
Of  fainting  Moors,  and  fight  it  to  the  last. — 
My  horse,  Zareo  ! — 0,  the  goal  is  lost, 
The  goal  is  lost !— Thou  King  of  Portugal, 
Thrice-happy  chance  it  is  for  thee  and  thine 
That  heavenf  abates  my  strength  and  calls  me 

henoe. — 
My  sight  doth  fail ;  my  soul,  my  feeble  soul 
Shall  be  releas'd  from  prison  on  this  earth  : 
Farewell,  vain  world  I  for  I  have  play'd  my  part 

■ 

A  long  fkirmUh  ;  and  then  enter  Mult  Maoaxet  Bktb. 

Muly    Mah.   Seth,    Brave   Abdelmelec,    thou 
thrice-noble  lord  ! 
Not  such  a  wound  was  given  to  Barbary, 
Had  twenty  hosts  of  men  been  put  to  sword, 
» As  death,  pale  death,  with  fatal  shaft  hath  given. 
Lo,  dead  is  he,  my  brother  and  my  king, 
Whom  I  might  have  reviv'd  with  news  I  bring  / 

Ar.  Zareo,  His  honours  and  his  types  he  hath 
Unto  the  world,  and  of  a  manly  man,  [resign'd 
Lo,  in  a  twinkling,t  a  senseless  stock  we  see  1 

Muly  Mah.  Seth.  You  trusty  soldiers   of  this 
warlike  king, 
Be  counsell'd  now  by  us  in  this  advice ; 
Let  not  his  death  be  bruited  in  the  camp, 
Lest  with  the  sudden  sorrow  of  the  news 
The  army  wholly  be  discomfited. 
My  Lord  Zareo,  thus  I  comfort  you ; 
Our  Moors  have  bravely  borne  themselves  in  fight. 
Likely  to  get  the  honour  of  the  day. 
If  aught  may  gotten  be  where  loss  is  such. 
Therefore,  in  this  apparel  as  he  died, 
My  noble  brother  will  we  hero  advance. 
And  set  him  in  his  chair  with  cunning  props, 
That  our  Barbarians  may  behold  their  king. 
And  think  he  doth  repose  him  in  his  tent. 

Ar.  Zareo.  Right  politic  and  good  is  your  advice. 

Muly.  Mah.  Sefh.^  Go,  then,  to  see  it  speedily 
perform'd. — 
[Tht  bwty  o/  Abdelmelec  is  p)-0}rp«d  up  in  his  chair. 
Brave  lord,  if  Barbary  recover  this, 
Thy  soul  with  joy  will  sit  and  see  the  fight. 

[Exeunt. \\ 

*  lonh]  See  note  *,  p.  431,  first  col. 

t  fuaven]  The  4to.  "heauena." 

X  twinklinff]  Qy.  "twiuk"? 

§  Ahdy  Mtih.  Sith.]  Not  in  the  4to. 

II  Exeunt]  No  change  of  scone  is  supposed  hero.    The 
dead  Abdelmelec  has  just  been  "set  in  his  choir  with 
cunning  props";  and  presently  Muly  Mahamet  Seth, 
having  returned  victorious,  addresses  the  b<xiy, — 
"  Now  hast  thou  sit  as  in  a  trance,  and  seen,"  &c. 


Alarums  mthin:  tiUer  fb  the  haUU:  and  tkt  CbxisUau 
fiy:  the  Duke  of  Avero  t«  sUuil.  EmUr  Kufo  Se- 
bastian and  Stuuelet. 

K.  Seb.  Seest  thou  not,  Stukeley,  O  Stokelcy, 
seest  thou  not 
The  great  dishonour  done  to  Chrifltflodom  f 
Our  cheerful  onset  croBs'd  in  springizig  hope  ; 
The  brave  and  mighty  prince^  Duke  of  Avero, 
Slain  in  my  sight :  now  joy  betide  bis  ghost, 
For  like  a  lion  did  he  bear  himaelf ! 
Our  battles  are  all  now  disorder^. 
And  by  our  horses'  strange  retiring-back 
Our  middle  wing  of  foot-men  over-rode. 
Stukeley,  alas,  I  see  my  OTeraight ! 
False-hearted  Mahamet,  now,  to  my  ooet, 
I  see  thy  treachery,  wam'd  to  beware 
A  face  so  fiill  of  fraud  and  villanj. 


Alarums  teithint*  and  they  r«m  ouf,   and 

Stukklev,  and  h€  drive*  them  m.      Tkm  eMtr  ttf 
Moor  and  his  Boy,  flying. 

The  Moor,  Villain,  a  horae  I 

Baif.  O,  my  lord,  if  you  return,  yon  die  \ 

Hu  Moor.  Villain,  I  say,  give  me  a  horse  to  fly, 

To  swim  the  river,  villain,  and  to  fly.    [Rxk  Boy. 

Where  shall  I  find  some  unfireqoented  places 

Some  uncouth  walk,  where  I  may  curse  my  fill, 

My  stars,  my  dam,  my  planets,  and  my  nune^ 

The  fire,  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  earth. 

All  causes  that  have  thus  oonspir'd  in  one. 

To  nourish  and  preserve  me  to  this  shame  ? 

Thou  that  wcrt  at  my  birth  predominate. 

Thou  fatal  star,  what  planet  e*er  thou  be, 

Spit  out  thy  poison  bad,  and  all  the  ill 

That  fortune,  fate,  or  heaven,  may  bode  a  man. 

Thou  nurse  infortunate,  gxiilty  of  all. 

Thou  mother  of  my  life,  that  brought'st  me  forth, 

Curs'd  mayst  thou  be  for  such  a  cursed  son  ! 

Curs'd  be  thy  son  with  every  curse  thou  hast ! 

Ye  elements  of  whom  consists  thia  clay. 

This  mass  of  flesh,  this  curaed  crazed  corpse, 

Destroy,  dissolve,  disturb,  and  dissipate. 

What  water,  [fire,]  earth,  and  air  congeal' d. 

Alarum-*  within,  nwi  re-enter  the  Boy. 

Boy.  0,  my  lord. 
These  ruthless  Moors  pursue  you  at  the  heels, 
And  come  amain  to  put  you  to  the  sword  ! 

Th4  Moor.  A  horse,  a  horse,  villain,  a  hoxse ! 
That  I  may  take  the  river  straight  and  fly. 

Boy.  Here  is  a  horse,  my  lord. 
As  swifUy  pao'd  as  Pegasus ; 
Mount  thee  thereon,  and  save  thyself  by  flight 

*  Alnruiiis  vithinf  &c.]  So  the  4to.,  and  unintelligibly 

enough. 
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The  Moor.  Mount  me  I  will :  but  may  I  noTer 
The  river,*  till  I  be  reveng'd  [pass 

Upon  tby  soul,  accursM  Abdelmolec  1 
If  not  on  eortb,  yet  when  we  moot  in  hell. 
Before  grim  Minos,  Rhadamauthi  and  ^Eacua, 
The  combat  will  I  crave  upon  tby  gbost. 
And  drag  thee  thorough  the  loathsome  pools 
Of  Lethe,  Styx,  and  fiery  Phlegetbon.      [Exeunt, 

Alarunu  within:  re-enter  SrvKELKt  vonnded,  foUowtd  by 
Hercuus  ami  Jonas. 

Here.  Stand,  traitor,  stand,  ambitious  English- 
man, 
Proud  Stukeley,  stand,  and  stir  not  ore  thou  dio. 
Thy  forwardness  to  follow  wrongful  arms, 
And  leave  our  fiDimous  expedition  erst 
Intended  by  his  Holiness  for  Ireland, 
Foully  hath  here  betray*d  and  tied  us  all 
To  ruthless  fury  of  our  heathen  foe ; 
For  which,  as  we  are  sure  f  to  die. 
Thou  sbalt  pay  satis&ction  with  thy  blood. 

Stuhe,  Avaunt,  base  villains  !  twit  ye  me  with 
Or  infamy  of  this  injurious  war?  [shame 

When  he  tbat  is  the  judgo  of  right  and  wrong 
Determines  battle  as  him  plcasoth  best. 
But  sith  my  stars  bode  me  this  tragic  end. 
That  I  must  perish  by  these  barbarous  Moors, 
Whose  weapons  have  made  passage  for  my  soul 
That  breaks  from  out  the  prison  of  my  breast ; 
Te  proud  malicious  dogs  of  Italy, 
«   Strike  on,  strike  down  this  body  to  tho  earth, 
'  Whose  mounting  mind  stoops  to  no  feeble  stroke. 

Jon,  Why  sufifcr  we  this  Englishman  to  live  1 — 

[T/uif  jrf«6  Stukeley. 
Villain,  bleed  on ;  thy  blood  in  channels  run. 
And  meet  with  those  whom  thou  to  death  bast 
done.  [Exeunt  Hercules  and  Jonab. 

Stuke.  Thus  Stukeley,  slain  with  many  a  deadly 
Dies  in  these  desert  fields  of  Africa.  [stab, 

Hark,  friends ;  and  with  the  story  of  my  life 
Lot  me  beguile  the  torment  of  my  death. 
In  England's  London,  lordings,  was  I  bom, 
j    On  that  brave  bridge,  the  bar  that  thwarts  tho 
I  Thames. 

My  golden  days,  my  younger  careless  years. 
Were  when  I  touch'd  the  height  of  Fortune's 

wheel. 
And  liVd  in  affluence  of  wealth  and  case. 
Thus  in  my  country  carried  long  aloft, 
A  discontented  humour  drave  me  thence 
To  cross  the  seas  to  Ireland,  then  to  Spain. 

*  The  rirer,  Ac.  ]  This,  and  tho  Ust  line  but  ono  of  tho 
speech,  miitilAted. 

t  are  »vrt\  Qy.  "  are  all  now  «tre  ** .'  ot**  are  9M  sure"  f 
(for  "  fuit "  is  ft^xiently  a  diaeyllable.) 


There  had  I  welcome  and  right  royal  piiy 
Of  Philip,  whom  some  call  the  Catholic  King  : 
There  did  Tom  Stukeley  glitter  all  in  gold, 
Moimted  upon  his  jennet  white  as  snow, 
Shining  as  Phoebus  in  King  Philip's  court : 
There,  like  a  lord,  feunous  Don  Stukeley  liv'd. 
For  80  they  call'd  me  in  tho  court  of  Spain, 
Till,  for  a  blow  I  gave  a  bishop's  man, 
A  strife  gan  rise  between  his  lord  and  me, 
For  which  we  both  were  banish'd  by  the  king. 
From  thence  to  Rome  rides  Stukeley  all  afiaunt  :^ 
Receiv'd  with  royal  welcomes  of  the  Pope, 
There  was  I  grac'd  by  Qregory  the  Great, 
That  then  created  me  l^Iarquis  of  Ireland. 
Short  be  my  tale,  because  my  life  is  short 
Tho  coast  of  Italy  and  Rome  I  left : 
Then  was  I  made  lieutenant  general 
Of  those  small  forces  that  for  Ireland  went. 
And  with  my  companies  embark'd  at  Ostia.* 
My  sails  I  spread,  and  with  these  men  of  war  • 
In  fatal  hour  at  Lisbon  we  arriv'd. 
From  thence  to  this,  to  this  hard  exigent. 
Was  Stukeley  driven,  to  fight  or  else  to  die, 
Dar'd  to  the  field,  that  never  could  endure 
To  hear  God  Mars  his  drum  but  he  must  march. 
Ah,  sweet  Sebastian,  hadst  thou  been  well  advis'd. 
Thou  mightst  have  manag'd  arms  successfully  1 
But  from  our  cradles  we  were  marked  all 
And  destinate  to  die  in  Afric  here. 
Stukeley,  the  story  of  thy  life  is  told ; 
Here  breathe  thy  last,  and  bid  thy  friends  fare- 
well : 
And  if  thy  country's  kindness  be  so  much. 
Then  let  thy  country  kindly  ring  thy  knell. 
Now  go  and  in  that  bed  of  honour  die. 
Where  brave  Sebastian's  breathless  corse  doth  lie. 
Here  endeth  Fortune  rulet  and  bitter  rage ; 
Here  ends  Tom  Stukeley 's  pilgrimage.:t       [2>ift. 

Re-enter  Uuly  Maiiambt  Sith,  Aroerd  Zarbo,  and  train, 
wiUt  drttms  and  trumpets. 

Muly  Mah.  Scth.  Retreat  is  sounded  through 
our  camp,  and  now 
Fiom  battle's  fury  cease  our  conquering  Moors. 
Pay  thanks  to  heaven  with  sacrificing  fire, 
Alcazar,  and  ye  towns  of  Barbary. — 
Now  hast  thou  sit  as  in  a  trance,  and  seen, 
To  thy  soul's  joy  and  honour  of  thy  house. 
The  trophies  and  the  triumphs  of  thy  men, 

•  Oftia]  The  4to.  "  Anirtria." 

t  Here  endtth  Fortune  ruZe,  &c.J  L  e.  Hero  Fortune 
endeth  rule,  to. :  but  perhaps  the  anthor  wrote  '*  Jhre 
tndttk  Fortune'^  rule"  &c. 

X  Sttdtde/i  pUi/rimaffi]  Qy.  "  A  idbe^fy**  earthly  pi/i)rriiii- 
agt*'f 
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Qreat  Abdelmelec ;  and  the  god  of  kings 
Hath  made  thy  war  successful  by  thy  right, 
His  friends,*  whom  death  and  fates  have  ta'en 

from  thee. 
Lo,  this  was  he  that  was  the  people's  pride, 
And  cheerful  sunshine  to  his  subjects  all ! 
Now  have  him  hence,t  that  royally  he  may 
Be  buried  and  embalmed  as  is  meet. 
Zareo,  have  you  through  the  camp  proclaim'd 
As  erst  we  gave  in  charge  1 

Ar.  Zareo,  We  have,  my  lord,  and  rich  rewards 
propos'd 
For  them  that  find  the  body  of  the  king; 
For  by  those  guard  [s]  that  had  him  in  their  charge 
We  understand  that  he  was  done  to  death. 
And  for  his  search  two  prisoners,  Portugals, 
Are  set  at  large  to  find  their  royal  king. 

Mxdy  Mah.  Stth.  But  of  the  traitorous  Moor 
you  hear  no  news 
Xhat  fled  the  field  and  sought  to  swim  the  ford  ? 

Ar,  Zar(o.  Not  yet,  my  lord;  but  doubtless 
Qod  will  tell 
And  with  his  finger  point  out  whdl'e  he  haunts. 

Muly  Mah.  Seth.  So  let  it  rest,  and   on   this 
This  princely  corse,  [earth  bestow 

Till  further  for  his  funerals  we  provide. 

Ar.  Zareo.  From  him  to  thee  as  true-succeed- 
ing prince, 
With  all  allegiance  and  with  honoui'^s  types. 
In  name  of  all  thy  people  and  thy  land, 
We  give  this  kingly  crown  and  diadem. 

Muly  Mah.  Sdh,  We  thank  you  all,  and  as  my 
lawful  right. 
With  God's  defence  and  yours,  shall  I  [it]  keep. 

Entfr  two  Portugals  ir»/A  the  body  of  Kino  Sebastian. 

First  Port.  As  gave  your  grace  in  charge,  right 
royal  prince, 
The  fields  and  sandy  plains  we  have  survey'd, 
And  even  among  the  thickest  of  his  lords 
The  noble  King  of  Portugal  wo  found, 
Wrapt  in  his  colours  coldly  on  the  earth, 
And  done  to  death  with  many  a  mortal  wound. 

Muly  Mah.  Seth.  Lo,   here,  my  lords,  this  is 
the  earth  and  clay 
Of  him  that  erst  was  mighty  King  of  Portugal  ! — 
There  let  him  lie,  and  you  for  this  be  free 
To  make  return  from  hence  to  Christendom. 
Entfr  two  Peasants,  toith  the  body  of  the  Moor. 

First  Peas,  Long  live  the  mighty  King  of  Bar- 
bary  ! 

*  Hit  friend*^  &o.J  Something  is  wanting  before  this 
line. 

+  Now  havt  him  henct,  &c.]  But,  from  what  presently 
follows,  it  would  seem  that  the  body  is  not  removed. 


Muly  Mah.  Seth,  Welcome,  my  friend :  wbat 
body  hast  thou  there  ? 

Firtt  Peat.  The  body  of  th'  ambitioua  enemy 
That  squandered  all  this  blood  in  Africa, 
Whose  malice  sent  so  many  souls  to  hell. 
The  traitor  Muly  Mahamet  do  I  bring. 
And  for  thy  slave  I  throw  him  at  thy  feet. 

Muly  Mah.  Seth,  Zareo,  give  this  man  a  rich 
reward; 
And  thankM  be  the  god  of  juat  revenge, 
That  he  hath  given  our  foe  into  our  hands. 
Beastly,  unarmed,  slavish,  full  of  shame. — 
But  say,  how  came  this  traitor  to  his  end  ? 

Firtt  Peat.  Seeking  to  save  his  life  by  shame- 
ful flight, 
He  mounteth  on  a  hot  Barbarian  horse. 
And  so  in  purpose  to  have  pasa'd  the  stream. 
His  headstrong  steed  throws  him  from  oat  his 

seat; 
Where,  diving  oft  for  lack  of  skill  to  swim, 
It  was  my  chance  alone  to  see  him  drown'd. 
Whom  by  the  heels  I  dragg'd  from  out  the  pool, 
And  hither  have  him  brought  thus  fiVd  with  mud. 

Muly  Mah.  Seth,  A  death  too  good  for  such  a 
danmM  wretch ; 
But  sith  our  rage  and  rigour  of  revenge 
By  violence  of  his  end  prevented  is. 
That  all  the  world  may  learn  by  him  t*  avoid 
To  hale  on  princes  to  injurious  war. 
His  skin  we  will  be  parted  from  his  flesh, 
And  being  stifien'd  out  and  stufiTd  with  straw,* 
So  to  deter  and  fear  the  lookers-on 
From  any  such  foul  fact  or  bad  attempt : 
Away  with  him  ! 

[Exeunt  some  with  the  bo^y  of  the  Ht^r. 
And  now,  my  lords.f  for  this  Christian  king : 
My  Lord  Zareo,  let  it  be  your  charge 
To  see  the  soldiers  tread  a  solemn  march. 
Trailing  their  pikes  and  ensigns  on  the  ground, 
So  to  perform  the  prince's  funerals.^ 

ITffre  eytdeth  the  tragical  hattU  of  Alcasar. 


•  stuff 'd  with  ttraw\  After  these  words  a  line  (about 
the  stuffed  skin  being  set  up  in  some  conspicuous  plsoe) 
is  certainly  wanting. 

t  lord$]  See  note  •,  p.  431,  first  col. 

X  the  princtt  fuiuralt]  In  the  two  earlier  eds,  of  Peele'i 
Workt  I  printed  "the  princes'  funeralt",  with  a  not*. 
"  i.  e.  of  Abdelmelec  and  Sebastian  '*, — wrongly,  as  I  bar« 
long  since  seen,  and  as  Walker  (in  his  recently  published 
Ortt.  Exam,  of  the  text  of  Shal-esjteare^  Arc,  vol.  iil.  p.  249) 
points  out.  The  word  * 'funeroU"  was  formerly  very  often 
applied  to  the  funeral  rites  of  an  individual  (compare, 
a  little  before  in  this  page,  "  his  funtrala  "  ) ;  and  hero 
' '  the  prince's  funerals  "  are  the  funeral  rites  of  Sebastiao : 
"  for,"  observes  Walker,  "  the  body  of  Abdelmelec  would 
naturally  be  reserved  for  more  solemn  obeequiea'* 
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The  (Hd  Wiua  Tale.  A  pleasani  conceittd  ConadU^  played  by  the  Queerut  MaieMtie$  players.  WritUn.  by  0.  P.  | 
Printed  at  Lamlvn.  by  John  Danter,  and  are  to  be  $old  by  Raph  Hancocle,  and  Jokn  Hardie.  1595.  4to.  The  impnnt  ! 
at  the  end  Lb  ;  i 

Printed  at  Landtm.  by  John  Banter,  for  Raph  Ilancoclx,  and  Jt^n  Hardie,  and  are  to  be  eolde  at  the  Jtftop  otur  agaiui  . 
Saint  Giles  his  C7iurfh  tcUh<nU  CripUgate.    lbV5. 

\ 

The  (Hd  Wires*  Tale  had  mink  into  complete  oblivion,  till  Stoeveua  (see  Wooll'a  Hfe  of  J.    Warton,  p.  3?5) 
oommunicatod  to  Rood  the  accotint  of  it  which  appeared  in  the  Biographia  Dramatiea  :  and  it  was  aAerwudi   I 
more  particularly  described  by  T.  Warton  in  his  edition  of  Milton's  Minor  Poems. 

"  This  very  sciircc  and  cnirious  ])ieee  exhibits,  among  other  parallel  incidents,  two  Brothera  wandering  in  qufft 
of  their  Sister,  whom  an  Enchanter  had  imprisoned.    This  niagician  had  learned  bis  art  from  his  mother  Uttot,    . 
as  Comus  had  been  instructed  by  hin  mother  Circe.    The  Brothers  call  out  on  the  Lady's  name,  and  Echo  re{Ji«.    l 
The  Enchanter  had  given  hor  a  potion  which  suspends  the  powers  of  reason,  and  superinducea  obliTion  of  henelt 
The  Brothers  afterwards  meet  with  an  Old  Man  who  is  also  skilled  in  magic  ;  and  by  listening  to  his  soothsaying    • 
thoy  rc(.>ovcr  their  lost  Bitter.    Bnt  not  till  the  Enchanter's  wreath  had  been  torn  from   his  head,  his  sword    ' 
wrested  troux  his  hand,  a  glass  broken,  and  a  light  extinguished.    The  names  of  some  of  the  chaneters  u 
Sacrapaut,  Chorobufi,  and  otherH,  nre  taken  from  the  Orlando  Fiirioso.    The  history  of  Meroo  a  witch,  may  be  iieeii 
in  *  The  xi.  Bookes  of  the  Qoldcn  Asso,  contabiing  the  Metamorphoeie  of  Lucius  Apulcius  inteviaced  with  sondrie 
pleasant  and  dclectiiblo  Tales,  &c.    TraiiHlutcd  out  of  Latin  into  English  by  William  Adlington,  Lond.  156i*>.'    8ee 
Chai).  iii.     '  How  Bocratcs  in  hi.s  rotumc  from  Macedony  to  Larissa  was  spoyled  and  robbed,  and  how  he  fell 
acquainted  with  one  Mcroe  a  witch.'    And  Chap.  iv.     '  How  Mcroo  the  witch  turned  divers  persons  into  mi«erable 
bcsHts.*    Of  this  book  there  were  other  c<litions  in  1571,  1596,  lOoO,  and  1039.    All  in  qtiarto  and  the  black  letter. 
The  transL'itor  was  of  University  College.    See  also  Apulcius  in  the  original.    A  Mcrwe  is  mentioned  by  Ausonius 
Epigr.  xix."     T.  Warton, — MUfon's  rof„is  upon  nreral  occasions,  Ac,  pp.  13.'»-€.,ed.  1791.     "  There  is  mother  cir- 
cumstance in  this  play  taken  from  the  old  EiiglLsh  ApuleiiLS.     It  is  where  the  OUl  Man  every  night  is  transf»»rTn\.'-l 
by  our  magicinu  into  a  bear,  rccoverinj,'  in  the  daytime  his  mitural  shape."    Id.  p.  576.     "  That  M  ilton  had  an  cvc  >  n 
this  ancient  drama,  which  might  have  Ikjoii  the  favomitc  of  his  early  youth,  |>crliap.s  it  may  bo  at  least  affintC'l 
with  as  much  credibility,  as  that  ho  conceived  the  Paradisk  Lost  from  seeing  a  Mystery  at  Florence,  writteu 
by  Andruini  a  Florentine  in  1(517,  entitled  Adamo."    Id.  p.  I'JG. 

An  incident  similar  to  that  in  this  j»lay  of  the  two  sisters  going  to  the  well  and  meeting  with  the  golden  head, 
is  to  be  found  (a»  Mr.  T.  Ro<l«l,  one  of  the  bost-iuformed  of  booksellers,  observes  to  me,)  in  a  i>cnny  history  called 
the  Tales  of  tlu  Three  Kin</i>  of  Cvlchtitcr. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Sacrapant.* 

Firnt  Hrother,  namod  Oaltpha. 

Second  Brother,  namod  Thelea. 

eumknides. 

Errstub. 

Lampribcub. 

HUANEBJOrOO. 

CORKBUM. 

Wir.OES. 

Churchwurdon. 

Soxton. 

Ghost  of  Jack. 

FrLir,  IlaryoBt-men,  FurioB,  Fiddlers,  &c 

DiUA,  Histor  to  Caltpha  and  Thklsa. 

Venelia,  betrothed  to  Erkstub. 

Zanth'Pa,    )      ,       ,  ^       ^    _ 
Cklanta.     j     daughtert  to  Lampribcub. 

IIostoaB. 

Antic. 
FRoua 
Famtahtio. 
CLUNcn,  a  mnith. 
Maixjb,  hia  wife. 


SVr/ra/Mn/]  So  Poole  lunut  probably  choBO  to  write  this  name :  but  the  proper  apelling  ia  "  Sacrlpant"  ^aa  in 
sto). 
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Suifr  Axnc,  Pboui^  axil  FutiABTio. 

Jul.  How  now,  fellow  Frolic  I'  what,  all  . 
mmorttf  doth  (hia  ndncsabecoms  tbjmadooul  | 
Wbot  tLough  n'e  Lave  lo.^I,  our  wajiothe  woods) 
jet  never  liang  ihe  head  AS  tboujfb  thou  hadatoo 
hops  to  liT«  till  to-morrow ;  for  Fanlutia  and  I 
will  wairanl  th;  life  tO'cight  for  tweatj  in  the 
hundred. 

Pro.  Autie,  and  FautasUo,  ai  I  am  frolio 
franioo  J  never  in  all  mj  life  wu  I  lo  dead  alain. 
What,  to  loae  our  waj  In  the  wood,  without 
either  fire  or  candle,  ao  uacorafor  tablet  Ocalum  I 


.'  0  .W 


it  a 


Cupid  bath  led  our  young  master  to  the  fair  lady, 
uid  ahe  ia  the  onl;  saint  that  he  hath  aworn  to 

Pro.  What  reateth.  then,  but  we  oommit  him 
to  hia  wench,  siid  eacl^  uf  iia  taku  hia  atand  up  in 
k  tree^  and  «ing  out  our  ill  fortune  to  the  tone  of 
"  O  «M»  m  daperatio*  "  T  { 

Anf.  Dwperstely  spoken,  follow  Frolio.  in  the 
ilai'k  'but  aeFiTi;  it  fkllaout  thus,  let  us  rehearas 
the  old  proTerb ; 

"Three  merry  man,||  and  three  merry  men, 

And  three  weiry  lui>ii  I>p  we; 

I  in  the  wooil.  and  thou  On  the  gronnd. 

And  Jack  sleeps  in  the  tree." 

•  /V»ti(]  Tb»4lo,  |«idl»>rsoiilv>     PrsnUc 


Pan.  Hush  I  a  dog  in  the  wood,  or  a  wooden*  ' 
dog  I  O  comfortable  bearing  1  I  had  even  sa  lief  , 
the  chamberlain  of  Ibe  White  Uorsef  had  called  I 
me  up  to  bed. 

Fm.  Either  hath  tbis  trotting  cur  gone  out  of 
Ills  Eircuit,  or  elm;  lira  we  near  some  village,  which 
should  not  be  far  off,  for  I  perceive  the  glim- 
mering of  a  glow-worm,  a  candle,  or  a  cat's  eye, 
my  life  for  a  hBifi>eany  1 

Snltr  Clcnch  hiU  a  lanlcm  nmt  cai«U(, 
In  tho  name  of  my  own  fiitber,  be  thou  oi  or  osa 
tliflt  jippenrecl,  tell  us  what  thou  art 

iUnsL  What  ^m  I  !  why.  I  am  Clunch  the 
KDilli.  WLrL  are  j'ou  I  what  make  you  in  my 
lerrit.niea  at  thia  timn  of  the  nightf 

A«i.  Wlmt  do  we  make,  <iust  lliou  ««kl  why, 
WB  ninkf  f.ioes  for  fear ;  such  as  if  thy  mortal 
oyea  could  boiiold,  would  make  thee  water  the 
long  seams  nf  thy  niijii  kIi){>6,4:  itnith. 

d,  in  faitli,  sir,  uuleas  yonr  hospitality    I 


s  like  to  wmide 


with  x 


sorrowful  heigh-ho.  among  (he  owiats  and  Lob-    \ 
goblins  of  Iba  forest.     Good  Vnlcan,  for  CupiJ'a 
aake  that  hath  coaened    ua  all,  befriend  ns  as 
thou  mayst;  and  command  us  Lovrsosyer,  where- 
■Mver,  wbenaoever,  in  whatsoever,  for  ever  and 

Ctiir,ch.  Well,   maatera,  it  seems  to  me  yon 
have  lost  your  way  in  the  wood  :  in  consideration 


iixw,  aig.  E  3. 

■  rtrw  mirrt  mm.  *a.)  This  bslUd  Is  alluded  to  i 
ShskaqMan'i  nKt/U-I'v*',  Act  U.  H).  1.  and  in  otbar  ol 
pl.ja. 


■  viwdfTi]  L  c.  mud.    [.ciuiii'it  fiiil  toobwrrg  Fsntss- 
tic'i  precioui  pun,  "a  dog  in  (lis  imif,  or  a  woo 

l««li,ldBg." 

'hi  Whiu  Bom]  Was  doobtlnH  will-kcowo  to 

sulhor:  •■GmnnwislnTttedoneiiiffhtbj-MnalnofbU 
Wwids  lo  nipi«r  nt  l*t  Wiili  H^TK  i«  Fnda,  Sir, 

•*•  iimojiir  P^l.;  J,K,  <ippende.j   to  tha  pnsmb    I 
Tolum.)  the  Jew  -'/f™  a,^  m^  ji,  ^^^^  ^  ,    : 

t  (ifbitopaj  i.  e.  long  (.Ida  breeobai  or  tnniasn 
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whereof,  if  you  will  go  with  Clunch  to  his  cottage, 
you  Bhall  h^e  house-room  and  a  good  fire  to  ait 
by,  although  we  have  no  bedding  to  put  you  in. 

All.  O  blessed  smith,  0  bountiful  Ounch  ! 

Clunch,  For  your  further  entertainment^  it 
shall  be  as  it  may  be,  so  and  so. 

{A  dog  barks  within. 
Hark  !*  this  is  Ball  my  dog,  that  bids  you  all 
welcome  in  his  own  language :  come,  take  heed 
for  stumbling  on  the  threshold. — Open  door, 
Madge ;  take  in  guests. 

Snter  Mador. 

Madfje.  Welcome,  Clunch,  and  good  fellows  all, 
that  come  with  my  good-man :  formy  good-man*s 
sake,  come  on,  sit  down :  here  is  a  piece  of  cheese, 
and  a  pudding  of  my  own  making. 

Ant.  Thanks,  gammer:  a  good  example  for 
the  wives  of  our  town. 

Pro.  Gkunmer,  thou  and  thy  good-man  sit 
lovingly  together ;  we  come  to  chat,  and  not  to 
eat. 

Clunch.  Well,  masters,  if  you  will  eat  nothing, 
take  away.  Come,  what  do  we  to  pass  away  the 
time  t  Lay  a  crab  in  the  fire  to  roast  for  lamb's- 
wooLf  What,  shall  we  have  a  game  at  tnmip  or 
rufft  to  drive  away  the  time  ?  how  say  you  1 

Fan.  This  smith  leads  a  life  as  merry  as  a  king 
with  Madge  his  wife.  Sirrah  Frolic,  I  am  sure 
thou  art  not  without  some  round  or  other :  no 
doubt  but  Clunch  can  bear  his  part. 

Fro.  Else  think  you  me  ill  brought  up :  so  set 
to  it  when  you  will.  [They  siwj. 


*  Hark !  tc]  Here  the  audience  wore  to  suppose  a 
change  of  scene, — that  the  stage  now  represented  the 
Smith's  cottage.  See  note  •,  p.  160,  first  col.,  and  note  •, 
p.  2:J7,  first  col. 

\  lamb't-icool]  A  drink  made  of  strong  ale  and  the  pulp 
of  roasted  cralvapples. 

J  trump  or  ruff]  Mr.  Douce  and  other  writers  inform 
us,  that  trump  (which  greatly  resembled  our  mixlem 
whi«t)  was  only  a  different  name  for  rvff;  but  several 
passages,  besides  that  in  our  text,  might  be  quoted  to 
show  that  they  wore  sometimes  considered  as  distinct 
games :  e.  g.  ; 

*'/iM/7V,8lam,  trump,  noddy,  whisk,  hole,  sant,  now-cut." 

Taylor's  Motto,  WorlrM,  1630.  \\  54. 

Since  I  wrote  the  preceding  part  of  this  note,  Mr. 
J.  P.  Collier  has  supplied  me  with  the  following  illustra- 
tion ;— 

"  And  to  confoimdo  all,  to  amende  their  badde  games, 
having  never  a  good  carde  in  their  handos,  and  leaving 
the  ancient  giime  of  England  {Trumpt),  where  every 
coate  and  sute  are  sorted  in  their  degree,  are  running  to 
Muffe,  where  the  greatest  sorte  of  the  sute  carrieth  away 
the  game." — Martins  Months  Minde,  1589, — Ej»i.*tk  to  Vie 
Reader. 


BONO. 

Wbenat  the  rjre  reach  to  the  chin. 

And  chopchcrry,  chopcherry  rii)o  within. 

Strawberries  swimming  in  the  cream. 

And  0chool-boys  playing  in  the  stream  ; 

Then,  O,  then.  O,  then,  O,  my  true-love  said. 

Till  that  time  come  again 

She  could  not  live  a  maid. 

Anl.  This  sport  does'well ;  but  metliinks,  gam- 
mer, a  merry  winter^s  tale  would  drive  away  the 
time  trimly  :  come,  I  am  sure  you  are  not  with- 
out a  score. 

Fan.  I'faith,  gammer,  a  tale  of  an  hour  long 
were  as  good  as  an  hour's  sleep. 

Fro.  Look  you,  gammer,  of  the  giant  and  the 
king's  daughter,  and  I  know  not  what :  I  have 
seen  the  day,  when  I  was  a  little  one,  you  might 
have  drawn  me  a  mile  after  you  with  such  a  dis- 
course. 

Madfje.  Well,  since  you  be  so  importunate,  my 
good-man  shall  fill  the  pot  and  get  him  to  bed; 
they  that  ply  their  work  must  keep  good  homn : 
one  of  you  go  lie  with  him ;  he  is  a  clean-skinned 
man  I  tell  you,  without  either  spavin  or  wind- 
gall  :  so  I  am  content  to  drive  away  the  time  witii 
an  old  wives*  winter's  tale. 

Fan.  No  better  hay  in  Devonshire;  o'  my 
word,  gammer,  I'll  bo  one  of  your  audience. 

Fro.  And  I  another,  that's  flat. 

Ant.  Then  must  I  to  bed  with  the  good-man. — 
Bona  noXf  gammer. — Good*  night.  Frolic 

Clunch.  Come  on,  my  lad,  thou  shalt  take  thy 
unnatural  rest  with  me.  [£>iV  vnth  Antic. 

Fro.  Tet  this  vantage  shall  we  have  of  them 
in  the  morning,  to  be  ready  at  the  sight  thereof 
extempore. 

Mad'je.  Now  this  bargain,  my  masters,  must  I 
make  with  you,  that  you  will  say  hum  and  ha  to 
my  tale,  so  shall  I  know  you  ore  awake. 

Both.  Content,  gammer,  that  will  we  do. 

Madge.  Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  king,  or 
a  lord,  or  a  duke,  that  had  a  fair  daughter,  the 
fairest  that  ever  was ;  as  white  as  snow  and  as 
red  as  blood  :  and  once  upon  a  time  his  daughter 
was  stolen  away :  and  he  sent  all  his  men  to  seek 
out  his  daughter ;  and  he  sent  so  long,  that  he 
sent  all  his  men  out  of  his  land. 

Fro.  Who  drest  his  dinner,  then  ? 

Madye.  Nay,  either  hear  my  tale,  or  kiss  my 
tail. 

Fan.  Well  said  !  on  with  your  tale,  gammer. 

Madge.  0  Lord,  I  quite  forgot !  there  was  a 


•  Gooil]  The-lto.  "God.' 
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coDJurer,  and  this  conjurer  could  do  any  thing, 
and  he  turned  himeelf  into  a  great  dragon,  and 
carried  the  king^s  daughter  away  in  his  mouth  to 
a  castle  that  he  made  of  stone ;  and  there  he 
kept  her  I  know  not  how  long,  till  at  last  all  the 
king's  men  went  out  so  long  that  her  two  brothers 
went  to  seek  her.  0, 1  forget !  she  (he,  I  would 
Bay,)  turned  a  proper*  young  man  to  a  bear  in 
the  night,  and  a  man  in  the  day,  and  keeps  by  a 
crossf  that  parts  three  several  ways ;  and  he  made 
his  lady  run  mad, — Qods  me  bones,  who  comes 
here? 

BtUer  (he  Two  Brothers. 

Fro.  Soft,  gammer,  here  some  come  to  tell 
your  tale  for  you. 

Fan.  Let  them  alone ;  let  us  hear  what  they 
will  say. 

Fimt  Bro.  Upon  these  chalky  cliffs  of  Albion 
We  are  arrived  now  with  tedious  toil ; 
And  compassing  the  wide  world  round  about, 
To  seek  our  sister,  to  seek  fiiirt  poUa  forth, 
Tet  cannot  we  so  much  as  hear  of  her. 

Second  Bro.  0  fortune  cruel,  cruel  and  unkind! 
Unkind  in  that  we  cannot  find  our  sister. 
Our  sister,  hapless  in  her  cruel  chance. — 
Soft !  who  haTe  we  here  ? 

Enter  Erestus  ^attht  cro99,  stooping  to  ffother. 

First  Bro.  Now,  father,  God  be  your  speed  I 
what  do  you  gather  there  1 

Eregt.  Hips  and  haws,  and  sticks  and  straws, 
and  things  that  I  gather  on  the  ground,  my  son. 

First  Bro.  Hips  and  haws,  and  sticks  and 
straws  !  why,  is  that  all  your  food,  father  ? 

Brest.  Tea,  son. 

Second  Bro.  Father,  here  is  an  alms-penny  for 
me ;  and  if  I  speed  in  that  I  go  for,  I  will  give 
thee  as  good  a  gown  of  grey  as  over  thou  didst 
wear. 

First  Bro.  And,  father,  here  is  another  alms- 
penny  for  me ;  and  if  I  speed  in  my  journey,  I 
will  give  thee  a  palmei's  staff  of  ivory,  and  a 
scallop-shell  of  beaten  gold. 

Brest.  Was  she  fair? II 


*  proprr]  i.  e.  handflome. 

t  and  keeps  by  a  croM,  tc.'i  i.  o.  (unless  we  ought  to 
read  **and  keeps  him  by  a  cross,'  Ac.)  and  he  (the  trans- 
formed young  man)  keeps  by  a  cross,  Ac  Compare  post, 
p.  468,  first  coL  ;  "  for,  master,  this  conjurer  took  the 
shape  of  the  old  man  that  kept  the  cross"  &c. 

I /atr]  Qy.  fUU^ 

f  ^rei^iu]  The  4to.  "  Senex.** 

I)  Was  she  fair  f]  Something,  which  sngsretted  this 
question,  has  dropt  out 


Second  Bro.  Ay,  the  fairest  for  white,  and  the 
purest  for  red,  as  the  blood  of  the  deer,  or  the 
driven  snow. 

Brest,  Then  hark  well,  and  mark  well,  my  old 
B^U : — 
Be  not  afraid  of  every  stranger ; 
Start  not  aside  at  every  danger ; 
Things  that  seem  are  not  the  same  ; 
Blow  a  blast  at  every  flame; 
For  when  one  flame  of  fire  goes  out, 
Then  come  your  wishes  well  about : 
If  any  ask  who  told  you  this  good. 
Say,  the  white  bear  of  England's  wood. 

First  Bro.  Brother,  heard  you  not  what  the  old 
man  said] 
Be  not  afraid  of  every  stranger ; 
Start  not  aside  for  every  danger ; 
Things  that  seem  are  not  the  same ; 
Blow  a  blast  at  every  flame  ,* 
[For  when  one  flame  of  fire  goes  out, 
Then  come  your  wishes  well  about :] 
If  any  ask  who  told  you  this  good. 
Say,  the  white  bear  of  England's  wood. 

Second  Bro.  Well,  if  this  do  us  any  good. 

Well  faro  the  white  bear  of  England's  wood ! 

[Exeunt  the  Two  Brothers. 

Brest.  Now  sit  thee  here,  and  tell  a  heavy  tale, 
Sad  in  thy  mood,  and  sober  in  thy  cheer; 
Here  sit  thee  now,  and  to  thyself  relate 
The  hard  mishap  of  thy  most  wretched  state. 
In  Thessaly  I  liv'd  in  sweet  content. 
Until  that  fortune  wrought  my  overthrow ; 
For  there  I  wedded  was  unto  a  dame, 
That  liv'd  in  honour,  virtue,  love,  and  fame. 
But  Sacrapant,  that  cursed  sorcerer. 
Being  besotted  with  my  beauteous  love. 
My  dearest  love,  my  true  betrothdd  wife. 
Did  seek  the  moans  to  rid  me  of  my  life. 
But    worse    than  this,   he  with    his  'chanting 

spells 
Did  turn  me  straight  unto  an  ugly  bear ; 
And  when  the  sun  doth  settle  in  the  west. 
Then  I  begin  to  don  my  ugly  hide : 
And  all  the  day  I  sit,  as  now  you  see, 
And  speak  in  riddles,  all  inspii^d  with  rage. 
Seeming  an  old  and  miserable  man, 
And  yet  I  am  in  April  of  my  age. 

Enter  Vekeua  mad  ;  and  goes  in  again. 

See  where  Venelia,  my  betroth 6d  love, 

Runs  madding,  all  enrag'd,  about  the  woods, 

All  by  his  cursed  and  enchanting  spells. — 

But  here  comes  Lampriscus,  my  discontented 

neighbour. 
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Enter  LAicpiuacuB  teith  a  pot  qf  Jumey. 

How   now,  neigbbour  1   you    look    toward  the 
ground  as  well  as  I :  you  muse  on  something. 

Limp,  Neighbour,  on  nothing  but  on  the  mat- 
ter I  so  often  moved  to  you  :  if  you  do  anything 
for  charity,  help  me;  if  for  neighbourhood  or 
brotherhood,  help  me:  never  was  one  so  cum- 
bered as  is  poor  Lampriscus;  and  to  begin,  I 
pray  receive  this  pot  of  honey,  to  mend  your 
fare. 

Erest,  Thanks,  neighbour,  set  it  down ;  honey 
is  always  welcome  to  the  bear.  And  now,  neigh- 
bour, let  mo  hear  the  cause  of  your  coming. 

Lamp.  I  am,  as  you  know,  neighbour,  a  man 
unmarried,  and  lived  so  unquietly  with  my  two 
wives,  that  I  keep  every  year  holy  the  day 
wherein  I  buried  them  both :  the  first  was  on 
Saint  Andrew's  day,  the  other  on  Saint  Luke's. 

Erett.  And  now,  neighbour,  you  of  this  country 
say,  your  custom  is  out.  But  on  with  your  tale, 
neighbour. 

Lamp.  By  my  first  wife,  whose  tongue  wearied 
me  alive,  and  sounded  in  my  ears  like  the  clapper 
of  a  great  bell,  whose  talk  was  a  continual  torment 
to  all  that  dwelt  by  her  or  lived  nigh  her,  you 
have  heard  me  say  I  had  a  handsome  daughter. 

Ereit  True,  neighbour. 

Lamp.  She  it  is  that  afflicts  me  with  her  con- 
'tinual  clamour?,  and  hangs  on  me  like  a  bur : 
poor  she  is,  and  proud  she  is  ;  as  poor  as  a  sheep 
new-shorn,  and  as  proud  of  her  hopes  as  a  pea- 
cock of  her  tail  well-grown. 

Erest.  Well  said,  Lampriscus  !  you  speak  it 
like  an  Englishuian. 

Lamp.  As  curst  as  a  wasp,  and  as  froward  as  a 
child  new-taken  from  the  mother's  teat ;  she  is 
to  my  age,  as  smoke  to  the  eyes,  or  as  vinegar  to 
the  teeth. 

Erest.  Holily  praised,  neighbour.  As  much 
for  the  next. 

Lamp.  By  ray  other  wife  I  had  a  daughter  so 
hard-favoured,  so  foul,*  and  ill-faced,  that  I 
think  a  grove  full  of  golden  trees,  and  the  leaves 
of  rubies  and  diamonds,  would  not  be  a  dowry 
answerable  to  her  deformity. 

Erest.  Well,  neighbour,  now  you  have  spoke, 
hear  me  speak :  send  them  to  the  well  for  the 
water  of  life ;  there  shall  they  find  their  fortunes 
unlooked  for.     Neighbour,  farewell. 

Lamp.  Farewell,  and  a  thousand.f  [Ejrit  Eres- 

*  foul]  i.  e.  ugly. 

t  Farncdl,  and  a  thoujuind]  i.  e.  a  thousand  times  fare- 
well. Bo  Middleton  ;  "let  me  hug  thee:  fartutU,  and 
a  thou*antJ."    A  Trick  to  catrh  the  old  onf^ —  Workt,  vol.  ii 


TUB.]  And  now  goeth  poor  LampriacoB  to  pot  ii 
execution  this  excellent  oounseL  [ExiL 

Fro.  Wliy,  this  g^oes  rotind  withoat  a  fiddling 
stick :  but,  do  you  hear,  gammer,  was  this  tin 
man  that  was  a  bear  in  the  night  and  a  maaii 
the  day! 

Madge.  Ay,  this  is  he;  and  this  man  tint 
came  to  him  was  a  beggar,  and  dwelt  opoo  t 
green.*  But  soft !  who  come  here?  0,  thsn 
are  the  hanreat-men;  ten  to  one  thejong  a  soog 
of  mowing. 

Bnier  ike  Harvest-men  a-»inf^ng,  villi  tkU  tm^  iaaik 

repeaUdU 

All  ye  that  lorely  lovers  bc^ 

Pray  you  for  me : 

Lo,  hero  we  eomo  a-aowing,  a-aowing; 

And  »ow  sweet  fVuits  of  love ; 

In  your  sweet  hearts  well  tdmj  it  ptx>ve ! 

Enter  Huanebaitoo  vUk  hU  Heo-kand  sword,  a»d 

COREBUO.! 

Fan.  Gammer,  what  is  he  ? 

Madge.  0,  this  is  one  that  is  going  to  the  oo&- 
jurer:  let  him  alone,  hear  what  he  eaya. 

ffvan.  Now,  by  Mars  and  Mercury,  Jupiter 
and  Jauus,  Sol  and  Satumus,  Venus  and  Tsst^ 
Pallas  and  Proserpina,  and  by  the  honour  of  my 
house,  Poliuiackeroeplacidus,  it  is  a  wonder  to 
sec  what  this  love  will  make  silly  fellows  adven- 
ture, even  in  the  wane  of  their  wite  and  infancy 
of  their  discretion.  Alas,  my  fri«?nd  !  what  for- 
tune calls  thee  forth  to  seek  thy  fortune  among 
brazen  gates,  enchanted  towers,  fire  and  brimstooe, 
thunder  and  lightning  ?  [Her]  beauty,  I  tell  thee, 
is  peerless,  and  she  precious  whonii  thou  aflfectest. 
Do  oflf  these  desires,  good  countryman :  good 
friend,  run  away  from  thyself;  and,  so  soon  as 
thou  canst,  forget  her,  whom  none  must  inherit 
but  he  that  can  monsters  tame,  labours  achieve, 
riddles  absolve,  loose  enchantments,  murder 
magic,  and  kill  conjuring, — and  that  is  the  great 
and  mighty  Huanebango. 

Cor.  Hark  you,  sir,  hark  you.  First  know  I 
have  here  the  flurting  feather,  and  have  given  the 
parish  the  start  for  the  long  stock :  ^  now.  sir,  if 

p.  86,  cd.  Dyce.  And  S.  Rowley ;  •«  God  ye  pod  nuM. 
and  ttctnty,  tir."  fVhen  you  »tt  m?,  you  k-nom  ne, 
Sig.  D  3,  ed  1621. 

*  Kas  a  beggar,  and  dwelt  v/wn  a  «7»y«»]  So  we  wad  of 
the  Blind  Beggar  ol  Bethnal  (rrf^n.  drc 

t  Corebu*]  Uero  the  4to.  has  "Booby** ;  but  in  subse- 
quent scenes  it  names  him  "  Coretnu." 

I  ftock]  I.  e.  sword,  I  believe.  Corebus  means,  v  it 
appears  to  me.  that  he  bus  run  away  from  the  psxiih, 
and  become  a  sort  of  knight-errant. 
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it  be  no  more  but  mnning  through  a  little  light- 
ning and  thunder,  and  "riddle  me,  riddle  me 
what*8  this  1 "  111  have  the  wench  £rom  the  con- 
jurer,  if  he  were  ten  conjurers. 

Haan.  I  have  abandoned  the  court  and  honour- 
able company,  to  do  my  devoir  against  this  sore 
sorcerer  and  mighty  magician :  if  this  lady  be  so 
faXr  as  she  is  said  to  be,  she  is  mine,  she  is  mine ; 
nitftM,  mea,  meurn,  in  eonUmptum  omnium  gram- 
maticorum. 

Cor,  OfaUum  Latinum  / 
The  fair  maid  is  minum, 
Cum  apurtinantibus  gibletis  and  all. 

Huan,  If  she  be  mine,  as  I  assure  myself  the 
heavens  will  do  somewhat  to  reward  my  worthi- 
ness, she  shall  bo  allied  to  none  of  the  meanest 
gods,  but  be  invested  in  the  most  famous  stock  *  of 
Huanebango,— Polimackeroeplacidus  my  grand* 
father,  my  father  Pei^gopolineo,  my  mother 
Dionora  de  Sardinia,  famously  descended. 

Cor.  Do  you  hear,  sirl  had  not  you  a  cousin 
that  was  called  Gusteceridis  ? 

Haan.  Indeed,  I  had  a  cousin  that  sometime 
followed  the  court  infortunately,  and  his  name 
Bustegustecerid  is. 

Cor.  0  Lord,  I  know  him  well  I  he  is  the 
knight  of  the  neat's-feot. 

Haan.  0,  he  loved  no  capon  better  !  he  hath 
oftentimes  deceived  his  boy  of  his  dinner;  that 
was  his  fault,  good  Bustegusteceridis. 

dr.  Come,  shall  we  go  along  1 

EnitT  ERB3TUS  at  the  Crnu. 

Soft !  here  is  an  old  man  at  the  cross :  let  us 
ask  him  the  way  thither.—  Ho,  you  gaffer  1  I 
pray  you  tell  where  the  wise  man  the  conjurer 
dwells. 

Huan,  Where  that  earthly  goddess  keei>eth 
her  abode,  the  commander  of  my  thoughts,  and 
fair  mistress  of  my  heart. 

Bfe^t.  Fair  enough,  and  far  enough  from  thy 
fingering,  son. 

Huan,  I  will  follow  my  fortune  after  mine 
own  fancy,  and  do  according  to  mine  own 
discretion. 

Brest.  Tet  give  something  to  an  old  man 
before  you  go. 

Huan,  Father,  methinks  a  piece  of  this  cako 
might  serve  your  turn. 

Brat.  Tea,  son. 


Huan.  Huanebango  giveth  no  cakes  for  alms : 
ask  of  them  that  give  gifts  for  poor  beggars. — 
Fair  lady,   if  thou  wert  once  shrined  in  this 
bosom,  I  would  buckler  thee  haratantara.    [Exit. 

Cor.  Father,  do  you  see  this  man?  you  little 
think  he'll  run  a  mile  or  two  for  such  a  cake,  or 
pass  for  *  a  pudding.  I  tell  you,  father,  he  has 
kept  such  a  begging  of  me  for  a  piece  of  this 
cake!  Whoo!  he  comes  upon  me  with  ''a 
Buperfantial  substance,  and  the  foisonf  of  the 
earth,"  that  I  know  not  what  he  means.  If  he 
came  to  me  thus,  and  said,  **  }ILj  friend 
Corebus,"4^  or  so,  why,  I  could  spare  him  a 
piece  with  all  my  heart ;  but  when  he  tells  me 
how  Qod  hath  enriched  me  above  other  fellows 
with  a  cake,  why,  he  makes  me  blind  and  deaf  at 
once.  Yet,  father,  here  is  a  piece  of  cake  for 
you,  as  hard  as  the  world  goe8.§  [Oiva  cake. 

Brest.  Thanks,  son,  but  list  to  me ; 
He  shall  be  deaf  when  thou  shalt  not  see. 
Farewell,  my  son  :  things  may  so  hit. 
Thou  mayst  havo  wealth  to  mend  thy  wit.  ^ 

Cor.  Farewell,   father,  farewell ;   for  I  muglr\ 
make  haste  after 
gone  before. 


Exeunt  severally. 


*  tki  nu><i/am4«u  tiock^  Ac.]  Here  Peelo  seems  to  hATe 
had  an  eye  to  the  hard  names  in  the  Milu  Ohrionu  of 
FUuitus. 


Enter  Sacrapawt  in  hie  study. 

Sac.  The  day  is  clear,  the  welkin  bright  and 
grey. 
The  lark  is  merry  and  records  (|  her  notes ; 
Each  thing  rejoioeth  underneath  the  sky, 
But  only  I,  whom  heaven  hath  in  hate, 
Wretched  and  miserable  Saorapant 
In  Thessaly  was  I  bom  and  brought  up ; 
My  mother  Meroe  hight,1I  a  famous  witch. 
And  by  her  cunning  I  of  her  did  learn 
To  change  and  alter  shapes  of  mortal  men. 
There  did  I  turn  myself  into  a  dragon, 
And  stole  away  the  daughter  to  the  king. 
Fair  Delia,  the  mistress  of  my  heart ; 


*  pate  for]  i.  o.  care  for.    Bee  note  f,  p.  156,  first  coL 

i  /oieon]  i.e.  plenty. 

t  Coretmt]  The  4to.  ** Booby**.  See  note  f,  p.  448, 
sec.  ool. 

f  cur  hard  <u  the  world  ffoetl  Lest  the  reader  should  sup- 
)x«e  that  Corebus  means  to  eay,  "his  cake  is  as  hard  as 
the  world  goes,"  I  subjoin  a  passage  (h>m  the  Rttume 
from  PerMisevA,  ir>UO,  where  the  oxpresnion  in  the  text 
occurs:  "He  now  to  Panl's  churchyard :  meeto  mo,  an 
houre  bonce,  at  the  sitf  ne  of  the  Pe^rasus  in  Chcaiwi  ie  ; 
and  ilo  mojrst  thy  temples  with  a  cup  of  clarot,  ae  hard 
a*  the  teortdffoe*."    Act  1.  sa  2.    Sig.  B  3.. 

II  reeorde]  L  e.  sings,  tunes.  In  Colos's  Diet,  we  find ; 
*' To  Record  as  birds,  Otrtatim  modulari,  alternis  eanere.'* 

IT  Ai^JLe.  called. 

no 


my  two-hand  sword  Uun  is 
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And  brought  her  hither  to  revive  the  mao, 
That  Beemeth  youog  and  pleasant  to  behold, 
And  yet  i»  ag^d,  crookdd,  weak,  and  numb. 
Thus  by  enchanting  spells  I  do  deceive 
Those  that  behold  and  look  upon  my  face ; 
But  well  may  I  bid  youthful  years  adieu. 
See  where  she  comes  from  whence  my  sorrows 
grow! 

Enter  Deija  with  a  pot  in  her  hand. 

How  now,  fair  Delia  !  where  have  you  been  ? 

Del.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock  for  running 
water,  and  gathering  roots  for  your  dinner,  sir. 

S<i€.  Ah,  Delia, 
Fairer  art  thou  than  the  running  water, 
Yet  harder  for  than  steel  or  adamant ! 

Ikl.  Will  it  please  you  to  sit  down,  sirl 

>Sac.  Ay,  Delia,  sit  and  ask  me  what  thou  wilt. 
Thou  shall  have  it  brought  into  thy  lap. 

I>cl.  Then,  I  pray  you,  sir,  lot  mo  have  the 
beht  meat  fi*om  the  King  of  England's  table,  and 
the  best  wine  in  all  France,  brought  in  by  the 
veriest  knave  in  all  Spain. 

S<ic,  Delixk,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  pleasant : 
Well,  sit  thee  down. — 
Spri  ad,  table,  spread. 
Meat,  drink,  and  bread, 
Ever  may  I  bavo 
What  I  ever  crave. 
When  I  am  spread, 
Meat  for  *  my  black  cock, 
And  meat  for  my  red. 

Enter  a  Vi  iar  Kith  a  chine  of  Ixffand  a  pot  of  icitie. 

ero,  Delio,  will  yo  fall  to  ? 

Iki.  Is  thitj  the  best  meat  in  England  ? 

<Sac.  Yea. 

Dd.  What  i3  it  ? 

Sac.  A  chine  of  English  beef,  meat  for  a  king 
and  a  king's  followers. 

Del.  Is  this  the  best  wine  in  France  ? 

Sac.  Yea. 

J)cL  What  wine  is  it  1 

Sac  A  cup  of  neat  wine  of  Orleans,  that  never 
came  near  the  brewers  in  England. 

Del.  Is  this  the  veriest  knave  in  all  Spain  ?  t 

Sac.  Yea. 

Del.  What,  is  he  a  friar? 

•  Meat  for,  izc]  The  4to.  "for  nuntt  for,"  Lc.  Cor- 
rected by  tho  Hcv.  J.  Mitford,— &«t^  Mug.  for  Feb. 
1S3.],  p.  1«)». 

t  hthliithe  v<ri(fit  knave  in  all  Siyain  ?]  Tcrhaps  tlicrc 
irt  an  idluaion  here  to  tlic  coas|)iiMcic8  of  the  Catholic 
Pricata  against  tho  Queen,  encouraged  by  Thilip  of 
Spain. 


Sac.  Yea,  a  friar  indefinite,  and  a  knavt 
finita 

Del  Then,  I  pray  ye,  Sir  Friar,  tell  me  be 
you  go,  which  is  the  most  greedieat  Knglishn 

Fru  The  miserable  and  meet  covetous  osa 

Sae.  Hold  thee  there,  friar.  l£xU  Friar.]  i 
soft ! 
Who  have  wo  heref    Delia,  away,  be  gonel 

Enter  the  Two  Brothers. 

Delia,  away  !  for  beset  are  we. — 
But  heaven  or  hell  shall  rescue  her  for  me. 

[Sxetmt  DixiA  and  Sacilai 

Pint  Bro.  Brother,  waa  not  that  Delia 

appear. 
Or  was  it  but  her  shadow  that  waa  here  ? 
Second  Bro.  Sister,  where  art  thou?    D 
come  again ! 
He  calls,  that  of  thy  absence  doih  complain.- 
Call  out,  Calypba,  that  *  she  may  hear. 
And  cry  aloud,  for  Delia  is  near. 
Echo.  Near. 
First  Bro.   Near !    O,  where  ]  hast  thou 

tidings  1 
Echo.  Tidings. 
Second  Bro.  Which  way  is  Delia,  then  ?  or  t 

or  this? 
Echo.  This. 
Fint  Bro.  And  may   wo   safely  come  wl 

Delia  is  ? 
Echo.  Yes. 

Second  Bro.  Brother,  remember  you  the  w 
bear  of  England's  wood  ? 
"  Start  not  aside  for  every  danger. 
Be  not  afeard  of  every  stranger ; 
Things  that  acem  are  not  the  same." 

First  Bro.  Brother, 
Why  do  wo  not,  then,  courageously  enter  ? 
Second  Bro.    Then,  brother,  draw  thy  sv 
and  follow  me. 

Remt<r  Sacbapakt:  it  Uffhtnut  and  thunders :  th 
Second  Brother /aU«  dotcn. 

First  Bro.  What,  brother,  dost  thou  fall  ? 
Sac.  Ay,  and  thou  too,  Calypha. 

ITfu  First  Brother falUd 
Adcattf  dcemcmes  / 

Enter  Two  Furies. 

Away  with  them : 
Go  carry  them  straight  to  Sacrapanto's  cell, 
There  in  despair  and  torture  for  to  dwell 

[  Exeunt  Furies  vith  th-t  Two  Brv-tV 

•  Call  out,  Calypha,  that,  &c.]  Qj-.  ••  Call  out,  Calc 

ca]l,lliat,"6:c.1 
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These  are  Thenores'  boob  of  Thessaly, 

That  come  to  seek  Delia  their  siater  forth  : 

But,  with  a  potion  I  to  her  have  giveiiy 

My  arts  have  made  her  to  forget  herself 

[Removet  a  turf,  and  tfunoi  a  liffht  in  a  ffUut, 

See  here  the  thing  which  doth  prolong  my  life, 
With  this  enchantment  I  do  any  thing; 
And  till  this  fade,  my  skill  shall  still  endure, 
And  never  none  shall  break  this  little  glass, 
But  she  that*8  neither  wife,  widow,  nor  maid : 
Then  cheer  thyself;  this  is  thy  destiny, 
Never  to  die  but  by  a  dead  man's  hand.       [Exit'. 

Enter  EuMimDES. 
Eum,  Tell  me.  Time, 
Tell  mo,  just  Time,  when  shall  I  Delia  see  ? 
When  shall  I  soe  the  loadstar  of  my  life  1 
When  shall  my  wandering  course  end  with  her 

sight, 
Or  I  but  view  my  hope,  my  heart's  delight  ? 

EjUer  Erestus  at  the  Cross. 

Father,  God  speed !  if  you  tell  fortunes,  I  pray, 
good  father,  tell  me  mine. 

Erest.  Son,  I  do  see  in  thy  face 
Thy  blessed  fortune  work  apace : 
I  do  perceive  that  thou  hast  wit ; 
Beg  of  thy  fate  to  govern  it. 
For  wisdom  govem*d  by  advice. 
Makes  many  fortunate  and  wise. 
Bestow  thy  alms,  give  more  than  all, 
Till  dead  men's  bones  come  at  thy  call. 
Farewell,  my  son :  dream  of  no  rest. 
Till  thou  repent  that  thou  didst  best  [Exii. 

Eum.  This  man  hath  left  me  in  a  labyrinth  : 
He  biddeth  me  give  more  than  all, 
Till  dead  men's  bones  come  at  my*  call ; 
He  biddeth  mo  dream  of  no  rest. 
Till  I  repent  that  I  do  best.  [Lies  cUywn  and  sleeps, 

Sniir  WioGCK,  Corebus,  Chorcbwardeo,  and  Soxton. 

Wig,  Tou  may  be  ashamed,  you  whoreson 
scald  Sexton  and  Churchwarden,  if  you  had  any 
shame  in  those  shameless  faces  of  yours,  to  let  a 
poor  man  lie  so  long  above  ground  unburiod.  A 
rot  on  you  all,  that  have  no  more  compassion  of 
a  good  follow  when  he  is  gone ! 

Church,f  What,  would  you  have  us  to  bury 
him,  and  to  answer  it  ourselves  to  the  parish  1 

Sex.  Parish  me  no  parishes ;  pay  me  my  fees, 

♦  my]  The4to.  "thy." 

t  Church.]  Here,  and  bore  only,  the  4to.  has  **  Simon'*, 
—by  miBtake,  I  siippoae,  tot  "  ^tevm,"  wliich  Is  the 
name  of  the  ChurchiKnunden. 


and  let  the  rest  run  on  in  the  quarter's  accounts, 
and  put  it  down  for  one  of  your  good  deeds,  o' 
€k>d's  name !  for  I  am  not  one  that  curiously 
stands  upon  merits. 

(7of*.  Tou  whoreson,  sodden-headed  sheep's- 
face,  shall  a  good  fellow  do  less  service  and  more 
honesty  to  the  pariah,  and  will  you  not,  when  ho 
is  dead,  let  him  have  Christmas  burial  ? 

Wiff.  Peace,  Corebus  1  as  sure  as  Jack  was 
Jack,  the  frolio'st  franion  *  amongst  you,  and  I, 
Wiggen,  his  sweet  sworn  brother.  Jack  shall  have 
his  funerals,+  or  some  of  them  shall  lie  on 
God's  dear  earth  for  it»  that's  once.:^ 

Church.  Wiggen,  I  hope  thou  wilt  do  no  more 
than  thou  darest  answer. 

Wig,  Sir,  sir,  dare  or  dare  not,  more  or  less, 

answer  or  not  answer,  do  this,  or  have  this. 

Sex.  Help,  help,  help  ! 

[WiOGEM  aets  upon  the  pari^^h  with  a  pikf-daff\: 
EuMENiDES  aveahct  and  come*  to  them. 

Eum.  Hold  thy  hands,  good  fellow. 

Cor.  Can  you  blame  him,  sir,  if  he  take  Jack's 
part  against  this  shake-rotten  parish  that  will  not 
bury  Jack  1 

Eum.  Why,  what  was  that  Jack  1 

Cur.  Who,  Jack,  sir^  who,  our  Jack,  sir?  as 
good  a  fellow  as  ever  trod  upon  neat's-leather. 

Wig.  Look  you,  sir;  he  gave  fourscoro  and 
nineteen  mourning  gowns  to  the  parish,  when  he 
died,  and  because  he  would  not  make  them  up  a 
full  hundred,  they  would  not  bury  him :  was  not 
this  good  dealing  1 

CIturch.  0  Lord,  sir,  how  he  lies !  he  was  not 
worth  a  halfpenny,  and  drunk  out  every  penny  ; 
and  now  his  fellows,  his  drunken  companions, 
would  have  us  to  bury  him  at  tho  change  of  the 
parish.  An  we  make  many  such  matches,  we 
may  pull  down  the  steeple,  sell  the  bolls,  and 
thatch  the  chancel :  he  shall  lie  above  ground 
till  he  dance  a  galliard  about  the  church-yard, 
for  Steeven  Loach. 

Wig.  Sic  argumentarist  Domine  Loach, — An 
we  make  many  such  matches,  we  may  pull  down 
the  steeple,  sell  the  bells,  and  thatch  tho 
chancel  1  in  good  time,  sir,  and  hang  yourselves 
in  the  bell-ropes,  when  you  have  done.  Dominet 
opponens  prccpono  tibi  hanc  queestionemf  whether 
will  you  havo  the  ground  broken  or  your  pates 
broken  first?  for  one  of  them  shall   be  done 


*  franion]  See  note  U  P*  ^^*  Ant  col. 
t  funerals]  See  note  J,  p.  440,  boo.  col. 
X  that's  oncf]  See  note  f ,  p.  303,  firat  coL 
f  Wiffgen  sdJS  upon  the  parish  with  a  pU'e-staff]  Stands 
in  tho  4to.  as  a  portion  of  the  Soxton's  speech. 

oo  3 
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presently,  and  to  begin  mine/  111  seal  it  upon 
your  coxcomb. 

£hih.  Hold  thy  hands,  I  pray  thee,  good 
fellow;  be  not  too  hasty. 

Cor.  You  capon's  face,  we  shall  haye  you 
turned  out  of  the  parish  one  of  these  days,  with 
never  a  tatter  to  your  arse;  then  you  are  in 
worse  taking  than  Jack. 

Bum.  Faith,  and  he  is  bad  enough.  This 
fellow  does  but  the  part  of  a  Mend,  to  seek  to 
bury  his  friend :  how  much  will  bury  him  ? 

Wig,  Faith,  about  some  fifteen  or  sixteen 
shillings  will  bestow  him  honestly. 

Sex.  Ay,  even  thereabouts,  sir. 

Eum.  Here,  hold  it,  then  '.^[cuide,']  and 
I  have  left  me  but  one  poor  three  half-pence: 
now  do  I  remember  the  words  the  old  man 
spake  at  the  cross,  "  Bestow  all  thou  hast,"  and 
this  is  all,  **  till  dead  men's  bones  come  at  thy 
call:" — here,  hold  it  [jgives  money}  ;  and  so  fare- 
well. 

Wig.  Qod,  and  all  good,  bo  with  you,  sir ! 
[Fxit  EuMENiDES.]  Nay,  you  cormorants,  I'll 
bet- tow  one  peal  off  Jack  at  mine  own  proper 
costs  and  charges. 

Cor.  Tou  may  thank  God  the  long  staff  and 
the  bilbo-blade  crossed  not  your  coxcomb[8]. 
— Well,  we'll  to  the  church-stile  and  have  a  pot, 
and  Bo  trill-lill.  [Exit  mth  Wioqen. 

Church. 


Sex. 


Come,  let's  go. 


[Exeunt. 


Fan.  But,  hark  you,  gammer,  methinks  this 
Jack  bore  a  great  sway  in  the  parish. 

Madge.  0,  this  Jack  was  a  marvellous  fellow ! 
he  was  but  a  poor  man,  but  very  well  beloved  : 
you  shall  see  anon  what  this  Jack  will  come  to. 


Biit(r  the  narvest-men  ftinpiny^l  »*''^  tcojuen  in  their 

hands. 

Fro.  Soft!  who  have  we  here?  our  amorous 
harvesters.  § 

Fan.  Ay,  ay,  let  us  sit  still,  and  let  them 
alone. 


•  mine]  Some  word,  or  words,  wanting  hero. 

t  of]  i.  e.  on. 

I  Enter  the  Harvest-men  singing,  Ac]  T.  Worton  (Afi7- 
ton's  Poemi  upon  several  occasions,  &c.,  p.  570.  ed.  1791.) 
thinks  that  to  the  present  scene  Shakespeare  had  an  eye 
in  The  Tempest,  act  iv.  sc.  1.,  where  Iris  says,  "You  sun- 
bum'd  sicklomen,  of  Aug^ist  weary,"  Ac.  and  where  the 
stage-direction  is,  ' '  £nter  certain  Reapers  properly  habited : 
they  join  with  the  Nymphs  in  a  grace/vl  dance,"  &c. 

i  ?M,rvesters}  The  4to.  "  haniest  starr«B." 


Here  the  HarvMt>men  ting,  the  wtmg  dmMtd, 

Lo,  ha«  we  come  a-reaping,  arrea{ilnff. 
To  reap  our  harrest-frult ! 
And  thus  we  pas*  the  year  so  long; 
And  never  be  we  mute. 

[SxevaUHu 

Bnier  HuAKXBAsroo.  | 

Fro.  Soft  1  who  have  we  here  t 
Madge.  0,  this  is  a  cholerio  gentleman!    All 
you  that  love  your  lives,  keep  out  of  the  smell  of 
his  two-hand  sword:   now  goes  he  to  the  oob- 
jurer. 

Fan.  Methinks  the  conjurer  should  put  the 
fool  into  a  juggling^box. 
ffium.  Fee,  fa,  fum, 

Here  is  the  EInglishman, — 
Conquer  him  that  can, — 
Come  *  for  his  lady  bright. 
To  prove  himself  a  knight^ 
And  win  her  love  in  fighL 

Enter  Cokkbub. 

Cor.  Who-haw,  Master  Bango^  are  you  here? 
hear  you,  you  had  beat  sit  down  here,  and  beg  id 
alms  with  mo. 

Huan.  Hence,  base  cullion!  here  is  he  thai 

commandeth  ingress  and  eg^reaa  with  his  weapon, 

and  will  enter  at  his  voluntary,  whosoever  saith 

no. 

Voice.  No. 

[^A  llamc  of  Jlre :  and  Hr-AjncRAJSGOfalUdtfrn. 

Madge.  So  with  that  they  kissed,  and  spoiled 

the  edge  of  as  good  a  two-hnnd  sword  as  ever 

Qod  put  life  in.     Now  goes  Corebus  in,  spite  of 

the  conjurer. 

Enter  Sacrapakt  and  Two  Furies,  f 

Sac.  Away  with  him  into  the  open  fields, 
To  be  a  ravening  prey  to  crows  and  kites : 

[Huan.  is  carried  out  by  the  Two  Purie*. 

And  for  this  villain,  let   him  wander  up  snJ 

down. 
In  naught  but  darkness  and  eternal  night 

[Stritet  CoRxars  frf»i 
Cor.  Here  hast  thou  slain   Huan,  a  slasbisg 
knight. 
And  robbM  poor  Corebus  of  his  sight. 
Sac.  Hence,  villain,  hence  ! 

[£nf  COMBTS. 

Now  I  have  imto  Delia 
Given  a  potion  of  forgetfulness, 

•  Come]  The4to.  "Came." 

t  TVm  Furies]  Are  not  tncnlioned  here  in  tb«  4ta: 
but  it  afterwards  makes  Huanebango  be  brcmght  in  t7 
"  hro  Furies  "  and  laid  beside  the  Well  of  Life. 
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That,  when  she  comee,  she  fhall  not  know  her 

brothers. 
Lo,  where  they  labour,  like  to  coantry-slaTes, 
With  spade  and  mattock,  on  this    enchanted 

ground! 
Now  will  I  call  her  by  another  name ; 
For  never  shall  she  know  herself  again, 
Until  that  Sacrapant  hath  breath'd  his  last. 
See  where  she  comes. 

Enter  Dklul 
Come  hither,  Delia,  take  this  goad ;  here  hard 
At  hand  two  slaves  do  work  and  dig  for  gold : 
Gore  them  with  this,  and  thou  shalt  have  enough. 

{Oives  her  a  goad, 
Dd.  Good  sir,  I  know  not  what  you  mean. 
Sae.  [cuide.]  She  hath  forgotten  to  be  Delia, 
But  not  forgot  the  same  she  should  forget ; 
But  I  will  change  her  name. — 
Fair  Berecynthia,  so  this  coimtry  calls  you. 
Go  ply  these  strangers,  wench;  they  dig  for  gold. 

IBxU. 
DeL  0  heavens,  how 

Am  I  beholding*  to  this  fair  young  man ! 
But  I  must  ply  these  strangers  to  their  work : 
See  where  they  come. 

BiUer  the  Two  Brothers  in  their  thiarUj  with  spadei,  diffginff. 
Pint  Bro.  0  brother,  see  where  Delia  is  1 
Second  Bro,  O  Delia, 
Happy  are  we  to  see  thee  here ! 

Dd,    What  tell  you    me    of  Delia,  prating 
swains? 
I  know  no  Delia,  nor  know  I  what  you  mean. 
Ply  you  your  work,  or    else  you  're   like  to 
smart* 
Fini  Bro,  Why,  Delia,  know'st  thou  not  thy 
brothers  here  1 
We  come  firom  Thessaly  to  seek  thee  forth ; 
And  thou  deceiv'st  thyself,  for  thou  art  Delia. 
Dd,  Tet  more  of  Delia  ?  then  take  this,  and 
smart :  [Prickt  them  with  the  goad. 

What,  feign  you  shifts  for  to  defer  your  labour  I 
Work,  villains,  work ;  it  is  for  gold  you  dig. 
Second  Bro,  Peace,  brother,  peace:  this  vilef 
enchanter 
Hath  ravish'd  Delia  of  her  senses  dean. 
And  she  foigets  that  she  is  Delia. 

FirU  Bro.    Leave,  cruel  thou,  to  hurt  the 
miserable. — 
Dig,  brother,  dig,  for  she  is  hard  as  steeL 

Hert  they  dig,  atid  deeery  a  light  in  a  gUut  under  a  UttU 

*  beholding]  i.  e.  beholden. 

t  viU]  The  4to.  rlld.    Bee  note  t»  p.  167,  sec  ooL 


Second  Bro.  Stay,  brother;  what  hast  thou 

descried  t 
Dd,  Away,  and  touch  it  not;  'tis  something 

that 
My  lord  hath  hidden  there.  [Coven  the  light  agixin, 

Be-erUer  SAORAPAirr. 

Sac  Well  said!*  thou  plyest  these  pioners f 
wea— 
Go  get  you  in,  you  labouring  slaves. 

IBxeunt  the  Two  Brothers. 
Come,  Berecynthia,  let  us  in  likewise, 
And  hear  the  lyghtingale  record  t  her  notes. 

iSxemU. 

BnierZkSTOVKitothe  Well  of  L^e,  with  a  pot  in  her  hand. 

Zan,  Now  for  a  husband,  house,  and  home : 
God  send  a  good  one  or  none,  I  pray  God !  lAy 
father  hath  sent  me  to  the  well  for  the  water  of 
life,  and  tells  me,  if  I  give  fair  words,  I  shall  have 
a  husband.  But  here  comes  Celanta  my  sweet 
sister :  V\\  stand  by  and  hear  what  she  says. 

{Rdirei, 

Enter  Celakta,1|  to  the  WeU  qf  Ltfe,  with  a  pot  in  her  hand. 

Cd,  My  father  hath  aent  me  to  the  well  for 
water,  and  he  tells  me,  if  I  speak  Mr,  I  shall  have 
a  husband,  and  none  of  the  worst.  Well,  though  I 
am  black,  I  am  sure  all  the  world  will  not  forsake 
me;  and,  as  the  old  proverb  is,  though  I  am 
black,  ^  I  am  not  the  devil 

Zan.  [coming  forward.]  Marry-gup  with  a 
murren,  I  know  wherefore  thou  speakest  that : 
but  go  thy  ways  home  as  wise  as  thou  camest,  or 
I'll  set  thee  home  with  a  wanion. 

Here  ehe  etrUtee  her  pitcher  againet  her  eieter'et  and  break* 
them  both,  and  then  exit. 

Cd.  I  think  this  be  the  curstest  quean  in  the 
world :  you  see  what  she  is,  a  little  &ir,  but  as 
proud  as  the  devil,  and  the  veriest  vixen  that 
lives  upon  God's  earth.  Well,  I'll  let  her  alone, 
and  go  home,  and  get  another  pitcher,  and,  for 
all  this,  get  me  to  the  well  for  water.  [ExU. 


•  Wdl  Midf]  EquiTsIent  to— WeU  done/  — in  which 
sense,  as  I  was  the  first  to  observe,  the  words  are  fre- 
quently used  by  our  early  writers. 

t  pionere]  See  note  t,  p*  164,  first  eol. 

t  reeord\  See  note  Q,  p.  449,  sec.  col. 

I  Zantippa]  The  4to.  adds,  **  the  curat  Daughter.** 

U  Celanta]  The  4to.  '*the  fowle  wench." 

^  though  J  am  blaek,  &a]  "Marry,  quoth  hee  that 
lookt  like  Looifer,  though  J  am  blacke,  J  am  not  the 
JHvdl,  but  indeed  fk  OoUy«r  of  Croydon."— 'Greene's 
Q^ipfor  an  Upetart  Courtier,  Sig  E  2,  ed.  n.  d. 
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BiUer,  out  ^  Bacrapant's  c<ll,  the  Two  Furies  carrying 
IIUANFBAKOO :  th<y  lay  him  by  the  WtU  of  Lift,  and 
then  ejKunt,  Rt-tiiter  Zantippa  vith  a  pitcher  to  the 
utU. 

Zan,  Once  again  for  a  husband ;  and,  in  faith, 
Celanta,  I  have  got  the  start  of  you ;  belike  hus- 
bands grow  by  the  well-side.  Now  my  father 
says  I  must  rule  my  tongue:  why,  alas,  what 
am  I,  then  I  a  woman  without  a  tongue  is  as  a 
soldier  without  his  weapon :  but  I'll  have  my 
water,  and  be  gone. 

Ilcre  sJu  offtrs  to  dip  her  pitcher  in,  and  a  Head  riaes  in 

the  well 

Head.  Qcntly  dip,  but  not  too  deep, 

For  fear  you  make  the  golden  board  to  weep. 

Fair  maiden,  white  and  red, 

Stroke  me  smooth,  and  comb  my  head, 

And  thou  shalt  have  some  cockell-brcad.* 

*  eocMl-^rtad'\  After  many  inquiries  on  the  important 
subject  of  cockeU-brtad,  I  regret  to  say  I  am  unable  to  in- 
form Uie  reader  what  it  was.  A  lady  tells  mo  that  she 
perfectly  remembers  to  have  heard  in  her  youth  the  fol- 
lowing  Aragmcnt  of  a  nuraery-rhymo ; 

"  My  grandmother  is  sick,  I  wish  she  was  dead. 
For  she  taught  me  the  way  to  make  cockelly-brcad,** 

And  to  ** mould  eockUbread"  is  noticed  as  a  sport  or  pas- 
time in  Brome's  Jovial  Crete :  "And  then  at  home  here, 
or  wheresoever  he  comes,  our  father  is  so  i>ensive  (what 
muddy  spirit  soo'rc  possesses  him,  would  I  could  conj  uro't 
out !),  that  ho  makes  us  even  sick  of  his  soduefts,  thiit 
were  wont  to  tee  my  ghouips  cork  to  day,  mould  cocklebrend, 
daunce  rlutterdejHtuch  ami  Jianjiykin  boitb'/,  biniU  barrtU, 
or  do  any  thing  before  him,  and  ho  would  laugh  at  us." 
Big.  1)  2.  cd.  IWi*. — So  I  wrote  on  the  present  i)assage  in 
18-2S. 

The  following  Article  is  from  Thoms's  Anecdote* 
and  TradUioM,  Lc,  printed  for  the  Camden  Society, 
1839  :— 

"Cockle  Bkead. 

Young  wenches  |  Aubrey  loquifvr]  have  a  wanton  sport 
wliich  the}'  call  moulding  of  Cockle-bread,  viz.  tliey  get 
upon  a  table-! >oard,  and  tlicu  gather  up  their  knees  and 
tlioir  coatc»  with  their  hands  as  high  as  they  can,  and 
then  they  wabble  to  and  fro,  as  if  they  wei*©  kneading 
of  dowgli,  and  say  these  words,  viz. 

My  dame  is  sick  and  gonne  to  bed. 
And  I'lo  go  mould  my  Cockle-l>read. 

I  did  imagine  nothing  to  have  been  in  this  but  meer 
wantonncsso  of  youth.  liut  I  find  in  iiurchardos,  in 
his  '  Methodus  Conlltendi ',  printed  at  Colon,  1549,  (he 
lived  before  the  Conquest,)  one  of  the  Articles  (on  the 
viL  Commandment)  of  interrogating  a  young  woman 
is,  'If  she  did  ever  'siibigere  panom  cluuibus',  and 
then  bake  it,  and  give  it  to  one  she  loved  to  cate,  '  ut 
in  ms^orcm  modum  exardescerct  amor.'  Ho  here  I  find 
it  to  be  a  rcliquo  of  naturall  mogick— an  unlawful 
philtrum. 

"White  Keimet  adds,  in  a  side  note, — 'In  Oxfordshire, 
the  Maids,  when  they  put  themseh  es  into  the  fit  posture, 
sing  thus, 

My  granny  is  sick,  and  now  is  dead. 
And  wee'l  goo  mould  some  Cockle  Bread, 


Zan.  What  18  this  T 

"  Fair  maiden,  white  and  red,  ' 

Comb  me  smooth^  and  stroke  my  head,  | 

And  thou  shalt  have  flome  oockeH-bread") 

"Cockeir  callest  thou  it,  boyt  faith,  PU  pTe 

you  cookell-bread. 

She  breaks  her  pitcher  upon  the  Head:  tkeniifkimimeai 
Ughiena;  and  Huavkbavoo,  wIU  U  dee/  amd  ceMif 
Aear,  rieet  up. 

Ifuan.  Philida,    phileridos,    pamphilida,  flo- 
rida,  flortos : 
Dub  dub-a-dub,  bounce,  quoth  the  guna,  with  & 
sulphurous  huflT-enuff :  * 

Up  with  my  heels  and  down  with  my  head. 
And  this  is  the  way  to  mould  Oockle-bread.' 

Auhny,  IST." 

Mr.  Thoma  sal^oins :  "  The  quoation  in  Bcrehardoa  ud 
which  we  here  quote  at  length  (firom  Grimm,  xzxixX 
ftilly  establishes  the  coiroctneae  of  Aubrey's  ^kmBuU 
the  origin  of  this  game. 

'  Fecistl  quod  qu»dam  moUeres  Uuomm  adentk  p^•(B^ 
nunt  se  in  faciom,  ct  discoopcrtibua  natiboa  jubent,  at 
supra  niidas  nates  confioiatur  pani%  eteo  deooctotzadaut 
niaritis  suis  od  comodendum.  Hoc  idee  fiiciuiit  at  pSn 
exardescant  in  amorom  illonun  [Ularum].' 

The  xhyme  still  heard  in  our  nuiaeilaii 

'When  I  was  a  little  girl,  I  waah*d  my  mother^ didM,* 
I  put  my  finger  in  my  eye,  and  puil*d  out  little  fisbfls— ' 
ia  likewise  given  by  Aubrey,  with  a  Teriial  altantioii, 
and  another  reference  to  Burchaixlus,  whieh  ssems  to 
ostablLsh  it  as  another  'rellque  of  natural  mafiick,in 
unlawfiil  philtrum '. 

From  the  following  passage  in  another  part  of  the  VS. 
fo.  Itfl,  it  would  seem  as  if  Cocldo- Bread  doived  itt 
name  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  it  was 
kneaded. 

*  I  have  some  reason  to  believe,  that  the  wt>rd  CocUs 
is  an  old  antiquated  Norman  word,  which  signifies  nnta, 
from  a  beastly  rustic  kind  of  play,  or  abuse;,  which  ma 
used  when  I  was  a  schoolboy  by  a  Norman  gardner  ii.it 
lived  at  Downton  near  me.  So  Hott  CockJos  ia  as  mucb 
as  to  say  Hott  or  Heated  Buttocks '. 

The  name  Hot  Cockles  is  dsriTod  by  Strutt,  in  hii 
*  Sports  and  Pa/times',  p.  393,  od.  1833,  (which  containt, 
however,  no  allusion  to  any  such  Nornian  word  as  tlut 
to  which  Aubrey  refers,)  trom  the  *  Hantos  Cviullles  *  vf 
the  French.  In  the  '  Memoire*  dc  V  Acadesde  Oa'if*' '. 
torn.  iii..  wo  have  a  description  of  a  curious  rnanug* 
custom,  which  may  possibly  bear  some  reference  to  tbt 
'  Cofktl  Bread '  or  at  least  to  the  etymology  of  tlie  noiue.' 
pp.  l>4-«. 

*  Dub  dub-a-dtU>,  bounee,  quoth  the  ywu,  vilk  a  nipkitr- 
owt  Kuff-tnvff]  So  Stouyhunt  in  Tht  First  Farre  Booker  i^' 
Virffils  JEneis^  viih  other  PoetieaU  deuiee*  thereto  oiincFf/. 
1583; 

"  Lowd  dub  a  dub  tabering  with  fmppii^  rip  rsp  of 
iEtuo." 

The  DeseriptioH  of  Lipara^  p.  91. 

"  Thee  whU'st  in  the  skie  seat  great  bauHcinff  runbdo 
thxmdring 
RatUeth,"  &c. 

JSneid  4.  p.  CS. 

"  Liuckt  was  in  wedlock  a  loftye  Thraaouical  i^ft»¥f^^ ' 

Of  a  cracki/tg  Cutter,  p.  ^ 
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"Wak'd  with  a  wench,  pretty  peat,  pretty  love, 

and  my  sweet  pretty  pigsnie,* 
Just  by  thy  side  shall  sit  sumamed  great  Huane- 

bango  : 
Safe  in  my  arms  will  I  keep  thee,  threat  Mara,  or 
thunder  Olympus. 

Zan.  [aside.]  Foh,  what  greasy  groom  have  we 
here  ?  Ho  looks  as  though  he  crept  out  of  the 
backside  of  the  well,  and  speaks  like  a  drum 
perished  at  the  west  end. 

Iluan.  0,  that  I  might, — ^but  I  may  not,  woe 
to  my  destiny  therefore  I  + — 
Kiss  that  I  clasp !  but  I  cannot :  tell  me,  my 
destiny,  wherefore) 

Zan.  [aside.]  Whoop !  now  I  have  my  dream. 
Did  you  never  hear  so  great  a  wonder  as  this, 
three  blue  beans  in  a  blue  bladder,  rattle,  bladder, 
rattle  ? 

Haan.  [aride.]  I'll  now  set  my  countenance, 
and  to  her  in  prose;  it  may  be,  this  rim*ram- 
ruS!^  is  too  rude  an  encounter. — Let  me,  fair  lady, 
if  you  be  at  leisure,  revel  with  your  sweetness, 
and  rail  upon  that  cowardly  conjurer,  that  hath 
cast  me,  or  congealed  me  rather,  into  an  unkind 
sleep,  and  polluted  my  carcass, 

Zan.  [aside.]  Laugh,  laugh,  Zantippa;  thou 
hast  thy  fortune,  a  fool  and  a  husband  under  one. 

Iluan.  Truly,  sweet-heart,  as  I  seem,  about 
some  twenty  years,  the  very  April  of  mine  age. 

Zan.  [aside.]  Why,  what  a  prating  ass  is  this  ! 
r^  Iluan.  Her  coral  lips,  her  crimson  chin, 
Her  silver  teeth  so  white  within. 
Her  golden  locks,  her  rolling  eye. 
Her  pretty  parts,  let  them  go  by, 

LHcigh-ho,  have  wounded  mo. 
That  I  must  die  this  day  to  see  ! 
'    Zan.  By  Qogs-bones,  thou  art  a  flouting  knave : 
*'  her  coral  lips,  her  crimson  chin  "  !  ka,  wilshaw ! 
Iluan.  True,  my  own,  and  my  own  because 
mine,  and  mine  because  mine,  ha,  ha !  above  a 

*  pigsnie]  i  e.  little  pig.    (A.  term  of  endearment.) 
f  0,  Ihat  I  mighty — but  I  may  not,  woe  to  my  datiny  there- 
fore !]  Taken  verbatim  from  Gabriel  Ilanroy'a  Encomium 
Lauri  ; 

"  Falne  wod  I  craue,  might  I  so  presume,  some  farther 
acqiiointaimce : 
0  that  I  laiglU!  hut  I  may  not :  voe  to  My  tUttinie  there- 
fort  I " 

Pee  p.  M,  first  note,  of  the  present  volume. 

t  this  rim-ram-rvff^  So  the  copy  of  the  4to.  in  the 
British  Museum  (King's  Library,  Pamphlets);  while  my 
copyreais  "this  rude  ram  rvffe" ; — the  paaaage  having 
been  corrected  before  the  whole  of  the  impression  was 
struck  off.— Compare  Stanyhurst; 

"  Of  ruffe  raffe  roaring,  mens  harts  with  terror  agrysing." 

The  Description  of  Lipann^  p.  91. 


thousand  pounds  in  possibility,  and  things  fitting 
thy  desire  in  possession. 

Zan.  [aside.]  The  sot  thinks  I  ask  of  his  lands. 
Lob  be  your  comfort,  and  cuckold  be  your  des- 
tiny ! — Hear  you,  sir ;  an  if  you  will  have  us,  you 
had  best  say  so  betime. 

Iluan,  True,  sweet-heart,  and  will  royalize  thy 
progeny  with  my  pedigree.  [ExeunU 

ElUtr  EUHEXIOEB. 

£um.  Wretched  Eumenides,  still  unfortunate. 
Envied  by  fortune  and  forlorn  by  fate. 
Here  pine  and  die,  wretched  Eumenides, 
Die  in  the  spring,  the  April  of  thy*  age  1 
Here  sit  thee  down,  repent  what  thou  hast  done : 
I  would  to  God  that  it  were  ne'er  begun  I 

Enter  the  Ghost  or  Jack. 

O.  of  Jack'.  You  are  well  overtaken,  sir. 

Eum.  Who's  that  1 

O.  of  Jack.  You  are  heartily  well  met,  sir. 

Eum.  Forbear,  I  say  :  who  is  that  which  pinch- 
eth  mo  ? 

O.  of  Jadk.  Trusting  in  Qod,  good  Master 
Eumenides,  that  you  are  in  so  good  health  as  all 
your  friends  were  at  the  making  hereof, — God 
give  you  good  morrow,  sir  !  Lack  you  not  a  neat, 
handsome,  and  cleanly  young  lad,  about  the  age 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  tliat  can  run  by  your 
horse,  and,  for  a  need,  make  your  mastership's 
shoes  as  black  as  ink )  how  say  you,  sir ) 

Eum.  Alas,  pretty  lad,  I  know  not  how  to  keep 
myself,  and  much  leas  a  servant,  my  pretty  boy ; 
my  state  is  so  bnd. 

Q.  of  Jack.  Content  yourself,  you  shall  not  bo 
po  ill  a  master  but  I'll  be  as  bad  a  servant  Tut, 
sir,  I  know  you,  though  you  know  not  mo :  are 
not  you  the  man,  sir,  deny  it  if  you  can,  sir, 
that  came  from  a  strange  place  in  the  land  of 
Catita,  where  Jack-an-apesf  flies  with  his  tail  in 
his  mouth,  to  seek  out  a  lady  as  white  as  snow 
and  as  red  as  blood:*:  ?  ha,  ha  !  have  I  touched 
you  now  ? 

Eum.  [aside.]  I  think  this  boy  be  aspiriL — How 
knowest  thou  all  this  1 

Q.  of  Jack.  Tut,  are  not  you  the  man,  sir,  deny 
it  if  you  can,  sir,  that  gave  all  the  money  you  had 
to  the  burying  of  a  poor  man,  and  but  one  three 
half-pence  left  in  your  purse  ?  Content  you,  sir, 
1 11  serve  you,  that  is  flat. 

•  thy\  The  4to.  "  my  " 
t  Jack-an  apes]  i.  e.  monkey,  apo. 
X  a  lady  a*  v?iite  a*  snow  and  at  red  as  bloi>d]  Compare 
the  third  8i>coch  of  Madge  in  p.  446,  sec.  col. 
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Enm,  Well,  my  lad,  since  thou  art  so  impor[tu]- 
Date,  I  am  content  to  entertain  thee,  not  as  a 
servant,  but  a  copartner  in  my  journey.  But 
whither  shall  we  go  1  for  I  have  not  any  money 
more  than  one  bare  three  half-pence. 

O,  of  Jack.  Well,  master,  content  yourself,  for 
if  my  divination  be  not  out,  that  shall  be  spent 
at  Uie  next  inn  or  alehouse  we  come  to;  for, 
master,  I  know  you  are  fiassing  hungry :  there- 
fore rU  go  before  and  provide  dinner  until  that 
you  come  ;  no  doubt  but  you'll  come  fair  and 
softly  after. 

Earn,  A  J,  go  before ;  1*11  follow  thee. 

O.  of  Jack,  But  do  you  hear,  master  1  do  you 
know  my  name  1 

Euni.  No,  I  promise  thee,  not  yet. 

O.  of  Jack,  Why,  I  am  Jack.  [Exit,* 

Eum,  Jack  1  why,  be  it  so,  then. 

Bnter  the  Hostess  and  Jack,  tttting  meat  on  the  iaJble:  and 
FiddUrt  anne  to  ploff.  Eumkn idkh  vaUct  up  omI  down^ 
and  will  eat  no  uteat, 

llotl.  How  say  you,  sir?  do  you  please  to  sit 
down? 

Earn.  HoBtesp,  I  thank  you,  I  have  no  great 
stomach. 

Uoit.  Pray,  sir,  what  is  the  reason  your  master 
is  so  strange  ?  doth  not  this  meat  please  him  1 

G.  of  Jack,  Yc8,  hostess,  but  it  is  my  master's 
fashion  to  pay  before  he  eats;  therefore,  a  reckon- 
ing, good  hodtcsa. 

JJo»t,  Marry,  shall  you,  sir,  presently.       [Ea.it. 

Eum.  Why,  Jack,  what  dost  thou  mean?  thou 
knowedt  I  have  not  any  money  ;  therefore,  sweet 
Jack,  tell  nie  ^hat  shall  I  do  ? 

O.  ff  Jack.  Well,  master,  look  iu  your  purse. 

Emu,  Why,  faith,  it  is  a  folly,  for  I  have  no 
mouev. 

Q.  if  Jack.  Why,  look  you,  master;  do  so 
much  for  me. 

Euifi.  {JfHikiwj  into  his  parse]  Alas,  Jack,  my 
pur^e  is  full  of  money  ! 

Jack.  *•  Alap,"  master  !  does  that  word  belong 

to  this  accident?  why,  motbiuks  I  should  have 

seeu  you  cast  away  your  cloak,  and  in  a  bravado 

dancef  a  galliard  round  about  the  chamber :  why, 

master,  your  man  cau  teach  you  more  wit  than 

this. 

Rt-enter  HoateRS. 

Come,  hostess,  cheer  up  my  master. 

Uoit.  You  are  heartily  welcome;    and   if  it 


*  Exit]  After  Jack's  «xit,  us  there  was  no  change  of 
scenery  in  Pcele'a  days,  the  audience  were  to  siippoHO 
Kuniunides  already  arrived  at  the  inn.  See  uuto  *,  p  440, 
first  coL  t  danc(\  The  4 to.  "daunccd." 


please  you  to  eat  of  a  &t  capon,  a  fiurer  bird,  & 
finer  bird,  a  sweeter  bird,  a  criaper  bird,  a  nsater 
bird,  your  worship  never  eat  ofl 

Wm.  Thanks,  my  fine,  eloquent  hosteii. 

O.  itfJaek,  But  hear  you,  matter,  one  woid  by 
the  way :  are  you  content  I  ahall  be  halves  in  lU 
you  get  in  your  journey  I 

Ewn,  I  am.  Jack,  here  is  my  liand. 

G,  of  Jack,  Enough,  master,  I  aak  no  mors. 

Eum,  Come,  hostess,  receive  your  money;  sad 
I  thank  you  for  my  good  entertainment. 

\Otnsmmtf. 

HoiL  You  are  heartily  welcomei,  air. 
E^tm,  Come,  Jack,  whither  go  we  nowt 
G,  of  Jack,  Manj,  master,  to  the  conjiucr'i 
presently. 
Eum.  Content,  Jack. — Hoateaa^  farewelL 
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Bnter  CoKEBUB,  and  Cklaxha,*  to  the  WtUe^fUftfor  \ 
Cot,  Come,  my  duck,  come  :  I  hare  now  got  a  i 

wife :  thou  art  fair,  art  thou  not  T  "h 

Cd,  My  Corebua,  the  fairest  alire ;  make  no 

doubt  of  tliat. 

Cw,  Come,  wench,  are  we  almost  at  the  well  I 
Cd.  Ay,  CorebuB,  we  are  almost  at  the  well 

now.    I'll  go  fetch  some  water :  ait  down  while  I 

dip  my  pitcher  in. 

A  Head  comts  vp  vUh  ears  of  com,  trAicA  tks  comM  iatt    ■ 

ker  lap.  ' 

Head.  Gently  dip,  but  not  too  deep. 

For  fear  you  make  the  golden  beard  to  weep. 

Fair  maiden,  white  and  red. 

Comb  me  smooth,  and  stroke  my  head. 

And  thou  shalt  have  some  cockell-bread.  ' 

A  Second  Uead  conus  up  full  qfgold,  vkich  tfu  conb*  ist» 

htr  lap.  I 

Sec.  EecLd.  Qently  dip,  but  not  too  deep. 

For  fear  thou  make  the  gulden  beard  to  weep. 

Fair  maid,  white  and  red,  | 

Comb  me  smooth,  and  stroke  my  head,  > 

And  every  hair  a  sheaf  shall  be. 

And  every  sheaf  a  golden  tree. 

Ccl,  O,  see,  Corebus,  I  have  combed  a  great  deal 
of  gold  into  my  lap,  and  a  great  deal  of  com  ! 

Cor,  Well  said,:}:  wench !  now  we  shall  hate 
just  §  enough  :  Qod  send  us  coiners  to  coin  our 
gold.     But  come,  shall  we  go  home,  aweet-heart! 

•  Celanta]  Si)elt,  throughout  this  scene,  ia  the  4ta. 
"Zttlanto.' 

t  ari  thou  not  F]  The  reader  must  not  forget  that  Core- 
bus  has  been  struck  blind  by  Sacrapcuit. 

X  Wdl  «oid]  See  note  *,  p.  463,  seo.  coL 

§  jMl]  So  the  Museum  copy  of  the  4to. ;  while  my  ccfj 
has  ••  tost  •' :  see  note  |,  p.  455,  first  coL 
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CeL  Nay,  come,  CorebuB,  I  will  lead  you. 

Cor.  So,  CorebuB,  things  have  well  hit ; 

Thou  hast  gotten  wealth  to  mend  thy  wit 

[BxevMt. 

Enter  the  Ghost  or  Jack  and  Eitiixnides. 

O.  of  Jack.  Come  away,  master,  come. 

Bum.  Go  along,  Jack,  I'll  follow  thee.  Jack, 
they  say  it  is  good  to  go  cross-legged,  and  say 
prayers*  backward ;  how  sayest  thou  ? 

O.  of  Jack.  Tut,  never  fear,  master;  let  me 
alone.  Here  sit  you  still;  speak  not  a  word; 
and  because  you  shall  not  be  enticed  with  his 
enchanting  speeches,  with  this  same  wool  I'll  stop 
your  ears  [Putt  vcool  into  the  ears  o/Edmsvidbs]  : 
and  so,  master,  sit  still,  for  I  must  to  the  con- 
jurer. [Exit, 

Enter  Saciupaiit. 

Sac.  How  now !  what  man  art  thou,  that  sits 
so  sadi 
Why  dost  thou  gaze  upon  these  stately  trees 
Without  the  leave  and  will  of  Sacrapant  1 
What,  not  a  word  but  mum )  f    Then,  Sacrapant, 
Thou  art  betray'd. 

JU-^HterOie  OHoeror  Jack  inritible,  aiid  taktM  Sacrapakt's 
wreath  off  from  hi*  heod^  and  hie  evord  out  of  hie  hand.  ■ 

What  hand  invades  the  head  of  Sacrapant  1 

What  hateful  X  Fury  doth  envy  my  happy  state  ? 

Then,  Sacrapant,  these  are  thy  latest  days. 

Alas,  my  veins  are  numb'd,  my  sinews  shrink, 

Hy  blood  is  pierc'd,  my  breath  fleeting  away, 

And  now  my  timeless  date  is  come  to  end  ! 

He  in  whoso  life  his  acts  have§  been  so  foul. 

Now  in  his  death  to  hell  decends  his  soul.  [Dies. 

Q.  of  Jack.  0,  sir,  arc  you  gone  ?  now  I  hope 

wo  shall  have  somo  other  coil. — Now,  master, 

how  like  you  this  ?  the  conjurer  he  is  dead,  and 

TOWS  never  to  trouble  us  more  :  now  get  you  to 

your  fair  lady,  and  see  what  you  can  do  with  her. 

— Alas,  he  heareth  me  not  all  this  while  !  but  I 

will  help  that. 

iPyMe  the  tpool  out  of  the  tare  of  Eumkkidss. 

Emm,  How  now.  Jack  !  what  news ) 

Q.  of  Jack*  Hero,  master,  take  this  sword,  and 

dig  vrith  it  at  the  foot  of  this  hill. 

{Qiveeeword. 

EuMKMiDES  dige,  and  tpiee  a  light  in  a  ptoM. 
iS'Mfii.  How  now.  Jack  !  what  is  this  ? 


*  tay  yrayer»\  The  4to.  *'  »ay  his  prayer*. 

t  What,  not  a  word  fmt  mum  f\  See  note  *,  p.  320,  sec. 
coL 

:  What  hatf/id,  4c.  J  Qy.  '*  What  Fury  dbth  enr^  my 
kappyetater'J 

I  actthace"]  The  4to.  "scUoDshaih." 


O.  of  Jack.  Master,  without  this  the  oonjurer 
could  do  nothing ;  and  so  long  as  this  light  lasts, 
so  long  doth  his  art  endure,  and  this  being  out, 
then  doth  his  art  decay. 

Eum.  Why,  then.  Jack,  I  will  soon  put  out 
this  light. 

O.  of  Jack.  Ay,  master,  how  ? 

Eum.  Why,  with  a  stone  111  break  the  glass, 
and  then  blow  it  out. 

Q.  of  Jack.  No,  master,  you  may  as  soon  break 
the  smith's  anvil  as  this  little  vial :  nor  the 
biggest  blast  that  over  Boreas  blew  cannot  blow 
out  this  little  light;  but  she  that  is  neither 
maid,  wife,  nor  widow.  Master,  wind  this  horn, 
and  see  what  will  happen.  [Give*  horn. 

EnuESJDEH  leindA  the  horn.    Enter  Venelia,  who  break*  the 
glasMf  blotc*  out  the  light,  and  then  exit 

So,  master,  how  like  you  thisl  this  is  she  that 
ran  madding  in  the  woods,  his  betrothed  love 
that  keeps  tho  cross ;  and  now,  this  light  being 
out,  all  are  restored  to  their  former  liberty  : 
and  now,  master,* to  the  lady  that  you  have  bo 
long  looked  for. 

The  Ghost  or  Jack  draie*  a  curtain,  and  discover*  Delia 

iiUing  aetap. 

Eum.  God  speed,  fair  maid,  sitting  alone, — 
there  is  once;  God  speed,  fair  maid, — there  la 
twice ;  God  speed,  fair  maid, — that  is  thrice. 

Del.  Not  BO,  good  sir,  for  you  are  by. 

G.  of  Jack.  Enough,  master,  she  hath  Bpoke; 
now  I  will  leave  her  with  you.  [Exit. 

Eum.  Thou  fidrest  flower  of   theee  western 
parts. 
Whose  beauty  so  reflecteth  in  my  sight 
As  doth  a  crystal  mirror  in  the  sun ; 
For  thy  sweet  sake  I  have  cross'd  the  frozen 

Rhine ;« 
Leaving  fair  Po,  I  sail'd  up  Danuby, 
As  far  as  Saba,  whose  enhancing  streams 
Cut  twixt  the  Tartars  and  the  Russians : 
These  have  I  cross'd  for  thee,  fair  Delia : 
Then  grant  mo  that  which  I  have  su'd  for  long. 

Del.  Thou  gentle  knight,  whose  fortune  is  bo 
good 
To  find  me  out  and  set  my  brothers  free. 
My  faith,  my  heart,  my  hand  I  give  to  thee. 

Eum.  Thanks,  gentle  madam :  but  here  comes 


*  For  thy  tweet  take  I  hare  ero**'d  the  froaen  Rkine,  4o.  3 
This  and  the  next  three  lines  are  found,  with  slight  ▼»• 
riations,  in  Greene'a  Orlando  Furioto:  see  p.  90,  first 
coL,  of  the  present  volume. 
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Jack ;  thank  him,  for  he  ia  the  best  Iriend  that 
we  have. 

Ee-aUer  the  Ghost  or  Jack,  with  Sacbapant's  head  in 

hi*  fiand* 

How  now,  Jack !  wliat  host  thou  there  ? 

G.  of  Jack.  Marry,  master,  the  head  of  the 
conjurer. 

Eunu  Why,  Jack,  that  is  impossible ;  he  was  a 
young  man. 

O.  of  Jack.  Ah,  master,  so  he  deceived  them 
that  beheld  him!  but  ho  was  a  miserable,  old, 
and  crooked  man,  though  to  each  man's  eye  he 
seemed  young  and  fresh;  for,  master,  this 
conjurer  took  the  shape  of  the  old  man  that 
kept  the  cross,  and  that  old  man  was  in  the  like- 
ness of  the  conjurer.  But  now,  master,  wind 
your  horn. 

Edmei^ideb  vindt  his  horn.    Enter  Vekklia,  Vu  Two 
Brotliera,  and  Errstus. 

Earn,     Welcome,     Erestus !     welcome,     fair 
Venelia ! 
Welcome,  Thelea  and  Calyphaf  both  ! 
Kow  hare  I  her  that  I  so  long  have  sought ; 
So  saith  fair  Delia,  if  wo  have  your  consent. 

Firtt  Bro.   Valiant  Eumenides,  thou  well  de- 
eervest 
To  have  our  favours;  so  let  us  rejoice 
That  by  thy  means  we  are  at  liberty : 
Here  may  we  joy  each  in  other's  t  sight, 
And  this  fair  lady  have  her  wandering  knight. 

0.  of  Jack.  So,  master,  now  ye  think  you  have 
done ;  but  I  must  liave  a  saying  to  you  :  you 
know  you  and  1  were  partners,  I  to  have  half  iu 
all  you  got. 

Eiun.  Why,  so  thou  shalt.  Jack. 

Q.  of  Jack.  Why,  then,  master,  draw  your 
sword,  part  your  lady,  let  mo  liave  half  of  her 
presently. 

Enm.  Why,  I  hope,  Jack,  thou  dost  but  jest : 
I  promised  thee  half  I  got,  but  not  half  my  lady. 

0.  of  Jack.  But  what  else,  master  ?  have  you 
not  gotten  her?  therefore  divide  her  straight, 
for  I  will  have  half;  there  is  no  remedy. 


•  irith  Sacrap(i)it'f  head  in  hin  hnnd]  But  where  did  tlio 
decapitatiou  tako  i»lace  ?  Pcrhajvs  wlicn  (p.  457,  sec. col.) 
"tho  Ghost  of  Jack  drew  a  curtain,  and  discovered 
Delia,"— tho  curtain  was  ai  the  same  tinio  so  drawn  as 
to  conceal  the  body  of  the  conjurer. 

t  Cahfpha']  8i»clt  here  in  the  4to.  •*  Kalepha." 
t  inothefe]  Qy.  "in  tho  other'n"'*  (unless  ** joy"  be  a 
dissyllable  hero.) 


Eiini.  Well,  ere  I  will  falsify  my  word  unto 
my  friendy  take  her  all :  here,  Jack,  I'll  givo  her 
thee. 

G.  of  Jack.  Nay,  neither  more  nor  less,  master, 
but  even  just  half. 

Euia,  Before  I  will  falsify  my  faith  unto  my 
friend,  I  will  divide  her :  Jack,  thou  shalt  have  half. 

First  Bro.  Be  not  bo  cruel  unto  our  aister, 
gentle  knight 

Second  Bro.  0,  spare  fitir  Delia !  she  dcserYes 
no  death. 

Eum.  Content  yourselves ;  my  word  is  passed 
to  him. — Therefore  prepare  thyself,  Delia,  for 
thou  must  die. 

Dd.  Then  farewell,  world !  adieu,  Eumenides ! 

EiTMENiDEB  offtn  to  etrttt,  and  the  Ghost  op  Jack 
stay*  him. 

G.  of  Jack.  Stay,  master;  it  is  sufficient  I 
have  tried  your  constancy.  Do  you  now  re- 
member since  you  paid  for  the  burying  of  a  poor 
fellow  ? 

Eum.  Ay,  very  well.  Jack. 

G.  of  Jack.  Then,  master,  thank  that  good 
deed  for  this  good  turn :  and  so  Qod  be  with 
you  all  I  [Leaps  down  in  *  the  ground. 

Eum.  Jack,  what,  art  thou  gone  1  then  farewell, 
Jack ! — 
Come,  brothers,  and  my  beauteous  Delia, 
Erestus,  and  thy  dear  Yenclia, 
We  will  to  Thessaly  with  joyful  hearts. 

All.  Agreed  :  wo  follow  thee  and  Delia. 

[Ext'iint  all  tjrctj4  Fkolic,  Fantastic,  a7id  Madge. 

Fan.  What,  gammer,  asleep  ? 

Mad{/c.  By  the  mass,  son,  'tis  almost  day ;  and 
my  wiudows  shut  at  the  cock's-crow. 

Fro.  Do  you  hear,  gammer?  methiuks  this 
Jack  bore  a  great  sway  amongst  them. 

Mad'jc.  0,  man,  this  was  the  ghost  of  the  poor 
man  that  they  kept  such  a  coil  to  bury;  and 
that  makes  him  to  help  tlie  wanderiug  knight 
so  much.  But  come,  let  us  in  :  we  will  have 
a  cup  of  ale  and  a  toast  this  morning,  and  so 
depart.f 

Fan.  Then  you  have  made  an  end  of  your  tale, 
gammer  ? 

Madije.  Yes,  fuith  :  when  this  was  done.  I  took 
a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  came  my  way ; 
and  80  shall  you  h^ve,  too,  before  you  go,  to  your 
breakfast.  l^Ej-cunt. 


*  in]  i.  ©.  into. 


t  il^'pvrt]  i.  e.  ]virt 
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DAVID    AND    BETHSABE 


l%t  Um  ^  Kvng  Dawid  and  Fair  Belkiobe,  With  the  Tragtdii  <^  AUalon.  At  U  hath  hm  dhun  timu  plaied  on 
thi  ttafft.     Writtm  by  Qtorgt  Ptdi,    London,  PrimUd  bp  Adam  ItUp.    1599,    4to. 

This  play  was  reprinted  by  Hawkin  in  the  second  volume  of  Tht  Origin  qf  the  Engluh  Drama,  177S ;  and, 
excepting  one  or  two  errors  of  the  press,  the  text  was,  on  the  whole,  accurately  given.  Octavius  Gilchrist 
{UtUr  to  Giff&rd  on  FonTt  Worki,  p.  11.)  talks  xather  too  oontemptuously  of  Hawkins. 


BEAMATIS  PEBSONiB. 


David. 

Amnon,  aon  of  Batid  by  Abikoax. 
Chi  LEA  By  son  of  Datid  by  Abigail. 
Absalom,  son  of  Datid  by  MAACARi 
Adonia,  son  of  Datid  by  HaOoith. 
SALOMoy,  son  of  David  by  BETHSAme. 

JOAB.  captain  of  the  host  to  David,  j        ^^  of  Datid  and  aons  of  hii  dater  Zesuub. 

Abisai,  ) 

AxASA,  nephew  of  David  and  son  of  his  sister  Abigail  ;  captain  of  the  host  to  Absalov. 

JoN'ADAB,  nophew  of  David  and  son  of  his  brother  Sbdceah  ;  friend  to  Ambon. 

Urias,  husband  of  Bethsabb,  and  a  warrior  in  Datid'b  army. 

Nathan,  a  prophet. 

Badoo^  high-priest.* 

Aniif  AAA,  his  son. 

Abiatuar,  a  priest. 

JoNATiiAK,  his  son. 

AcnrropHEL,  chief-counseUor  to  Absaloh. 

CCSAT. 

Ithat. 

Bemei. 

Jkthrat. 

Hanon,  King  of  Ammon. 

Machaas,  King  of  Gath. 

Messonger,  Soldiers,  Shepherds,  and  AttendantB. 

Thamab,  daughter  of  David  by  Maacab. 
Bkthhabe,  wife  of  Ubiab. 
Woman  of  Thocoa. 
Concubines  to  David^ 
Maid  to  Bbtiuabe. 

Chorus. 


*  SadoCf  high-prie^l  So  he  is  described  in  the  play,  p.  475,  sec.  ooL,— 

*'  Sodoc,  kif^i-prieM,  preterver  of  the  ark/'  Ico. 
rhe  4to.  gives  no  ]ist  of  Dram.  Pen.). 


THE    LOVE   OF   DAVID    AHD    FAIR    BETHSABE, 
WITH   THE   TRAGEDY   OF   ABSAL.ON. 


paoLoaus. 

Of  iBraeTf  sweetest  singer  now  I  sbg^ 

His  holj  style  and  happy  Tictories ; 

Whose  Hnae  was  dipt  in  that  inspiring  dew 

Arch-angels  stillM  from  the  breath  of  Jove,* 

Decking  her  temples  with  the  glorious  flowers 

Heavens  rain*d  on  tops  of  Sion  and  Mount  SinaL 

Upon  the  bosom  of  his  irory  lute 

The  cherubins  and  angels  laid  their  breasts  ; 

And,  when  his  consecrated  fingers  struck 

The  golden  wires  of  his  ravishing  harp. 

He  gave  alarum  to  the  host  of  heaven, 

That,  wing*d  with  lightning,  brake  the  clouds,  and  cast 

Their  crystal  armour  at  his  conquering  feet. 

Of  this  sweet  poet,  Jove's  musician. 

And  of  his  beauteous  son,  I  prcasef  to  sing. 

Then  help,  divine  Adonai,  to  conduct 

Upon  the  wings  of  my  well-temper'd  verse 

The  bearers*  minds  above  the  towers  of  heaven. 

And  guide  them  so  in  this  thrice-haughty  flight, 

Their  mounting  feathers  scorch  not  with  the  fire 

That  none  can  temper  but  thy  holy  hand  : 

To  thee  for  succour  flies  my  feeble  Muse, 

And  at  thy  feet  her  iron  pen  doth  use. 


•  Jove]  Equivalent  to— Jehovah.    See  note  on  Marlowe's  Wcrh^  p.  80,  ed.  Dyco,  1858,  and  note  on  Shakee^ix 
Workf,  vol.  iv.  p.  203,  ed.  Dyco. 
t  prtate]  i.  e.  press. 


DAVID    AND    BETHSABE. 


T\e  Protoffue-speaker,  h^ore  going  out,  draw*  a  curtain  and 
diKOvtrt  Betusabe,  with  her  3faid,  bathing  over  a 
fpring :  the  tingt^  and  David  sits  above  viewing  hfr. 

THE  BONO. 

Hot  bud,  cool  fire,  temper'd  with  sweet  air, 
Block  shade,  fair  nurse,  shadow  my  white  hair : 
Shine,  sun  ;  bum,  fire;  breathe,  air,  and  ease  mo; 
Black  shade,  fair  nurse,  shroud  me,  and  pleaso 

me: 
Shadow,  my  sweet  nurse,  keep  mo  from  burning. 
Make  not  my  glad  causo  cause  of  [my]  mourning. 

Let  not  my  beauty's  fire 

Inflame  unstaid  desire. 

Nor  pierce  any  bright  eyo 

That  wandereth  lightly. 

Beth,  Como,  gentle  Zephyr,  trick'd  with  those 
perfumes 
That  erst  in  Eden  sweeten'd  Adam's  lore, 
And  stroke  my  bosom  with  thy  *  silken  fan : 
This  shade,  sun-proof,  is  yet  no  proof  for  thee ; 
Thy  body,  smoother  than  this  waveless  spring, 
And  purer  than  the  substance  of  the  same, 
Can  creep  through  that  his  lances  cannot  pierce : 
Thou,  and  thy  sister,  soft  and  sacred  Air, 
Goddess  of  life,  and  governess  of  health, 
Keep  every  fountain  fresh  and  arbour  sweet ; 
Ko  brazen  gate  her  passage  can  repulse, 
Kor  bushy  f  thicket  bar  thy  subtle  breath : 
Then  deck  thee  with  thy  loose  delightsome  robes, 
And  on  thy  wings  bring  delicate  perfumes. 
To  play  the  wanton^  with  us  through  the  leaves. 

Dav,  What  tunes,  what  words,  what  looks, 
what  wonders  pierce 
My  soul,  inccnsM  with  a  sudden  firo? 
What    tree,    what    shade,    what   spring,    what 
paradise. 


•  thy]  The  4ta  "  the." 

t  bM*fiit]  The  4to.  ••biwhly.-— Qy.  " busky  "«bcsky ? 
see  note  ft  P-  4^T,  first  col. 

t  wanton]  The  4to.  *'  wantons." 


Enjoys  the  beauty  of  so  fair  a  dame? 
Fair  Eva,  plac'd  in  perfect  happiness. 
Lending  her  praise-notes  to  the  liberal  heavens. 
Struck  with  the  accents  of  orch-angels'  tunes, 
Wrought  not  more  pleasure  to  her  husband's 

thoughts 
Than  this  fair  woman's  words  and  notes  to  mine. 
May  that  sweet  plain  that  bears  her  pleasant 

weight 
Bo  still  euomell'd  with  discolour'd  *  flowers ; 
That  precious  fount  bear  sand  of  purest  gold ; 
And,  for  the  pebble,  let  the  silver  streams 
That    pierco    earth's    bowels   to    maintain  the 

source. 
Play  upon  rubios,  sapphires,  chrysolites ; 
The  brims  let  bo  embrac'd  with  golden  curls 
Of  moss  that  sleeps  with  sound  the  waters  make 
For  joy  to  feed  the  fount  with  their  recourse; 
Let  all  the  gross  that  beautifies  her  bower 
Bear  manna  every  mom  instead  of  dew. 
Or  let  the  dew  be  swoeter  far  than  that 
That  hangs,  like  chains  of  pearl,  on  Hermon 

hill. 
Or    balm    which    trickled    from    old    Aaron's 

beard. — 
Cusay,  come  up,  and  serve  thy  lord  the  king. 

Enter  CcSAT  above. 

Cu.    What    service  doth  my  lord  tho  king 
command  ? 

Dav.  See,  Cusoy,  see  the  flower  of  Israel, 
The  fairest  daughter  that  obeys  tho  kiug 
In  all  the  land  tho  Lord  subdu'd  to  mo ; 
Fairer  than  Isaac's  lover  at  the  well. 
Brighter  than  inside-bark  of  new-hewn  cedar. 
Sweeter  than  flomes  of  fine-perfumM  f  myrrh, 

•  diseoloureti]  \.  e.  variouMy  coloured. 

t  Jlne-per/tim^d]  EMyland't  Pama^mn,  1600,  (where  this 
passage  is  given,  p.  307,  under  Uie  head  "  Detcriptiom  nf 
Beaut  If  and  Ffrtonage,")  '*  fire-jKr/iwicc/.'* 
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And  comolier  than  the  Bilvor  clouds  that  dance 
On  Zephyi^B*  wings  before  the  King  of  Heaven. 

Cu.  Is  it  not  Bethsabe  the  Hethite's  wife, 
Unas,  now  at  Rabbah  f  siege  with  Joab  ? 

Dav,  Qo  knowy  and  bring  her  quickly  to  the 
king; 
Tell  her,  her  graces  have  found  grace  with  him. 

Cu.  I  will,  my  lord.  [Exit 

Dav.  Bright  Bethsabe  shall  wash,  in  David's 
bower, 
In  water  mix*d  with  purest  almond-flower, 
And  bathe  her  beauty  in  the  milk  of  kids  : 
Bright  Bethsabe  gives  earth  to  my  desires ;  X 
Verdure  to  earth ;  and  to  that  verdure  flowera ; 
To  flowers  sweet  odours ;  and  to  odours  wings 
That  carry  pleasures  to  the  hearts  of  kings. 

Bnier  Cobat,  bdow^  to  Bethsabe,  $h€  starting  a»  tovMthing 

affright. 

CvL,  Fair  Bethsabe,  the  King  of  Israel 
From  forth  his  princely  tower  hath  seen  thee 

bathe; 
And  thy  sweet  graces  have  found  grace  with 

him: 
Come,   then,  and    kneel    unto   him   where    he 

stands ; 
The  king  is  gracious,  and  hath  liberal  hands. 

Btih.  Ah,  what  is  Bethsabe  to  please  the  king? 
Or  what  is  David,  that  he  should  desire, 
For  fickle  beauty's  sake,  his  servant's  wife  ? 
Ci*.   David,  thou  know'bt,  fair  dame,  is  wise 
and  just, 
Elected  to  the  heart  of  TsraoVa  God  ; 
Then  do  not  thou  expostulate  with  him 
For  any  action  that  contents  hia  pouI. 

Btih.  ^ly  lord  the  king,  elect  to  God's  own 
I  heart, 

i    Should  not  his  gracious  jealousy  incense 

Whose  thoughta  are  chaste  :  I  hate  incontinence. 
I         Cm.    Woman,    thou   wrong'st    the    king,  and 
doubt'st  hi.-<  honour. 
Whose  truth  maintains  the  crown  of  Israel, 
Mr.king    him    stay   that    bado    mc    bring   thee 
straight. 
BcOi^  The  king's  poor  handmaid  will  obey  my 
lonl. 


•  Zfj-Iivf'n]  EnfilnncC*  Ptuna^yi'-^  *' Zephynis'," 
+  Rabfjfih]  In  tbo  earlier  ]>art  of  our  play  the  4to, 
spells  the  name  of  this  city  "  Rabat h  " 

t  Bright  Btth*nbt  glee*  torlh  to  my  diflren,  <£•<:.]  Ilero 
"earth"  (in  spito  of  the  repetitions,  **  vrrth,  entih": 
**  verOure,  vtrdare" ;  *\fl'>u;t:r«,  jJoicrr.i":  *' odour.*, 
odoiirs",)  seems  iiniiitclligiblc  :  but  assuredly  the  right 
rea-iinf^  is  not  "birth  ",— as  Mr.  Collier  boldly  aascrts 
that  it  is,  Jlii-t.  o/tlu  Engl.  Stage,  p.  34,  note,  Sliukctyeare, 
vol.  i.  od.  18oS. 


Cu,  Then  come,  and  do  thy  duty  to  his  gnoe; 

And  do  what  seemeth  favour  in  his  sight. 

[Exit,  bdoWf  with  Bbthbabx. 
Dar.  Now  comee  my  lover  tripping  like  the  roe. 
And  brings  my  longings  tangled  in  her  hair. 
To  joy*  her  love  FU  build  a  kingly  bower, 
Seated  in  hearing  of  a  hundred  streams. 
That,  for  their  homage  to  her  sovereign  joys,t 
Shall,  as  the  serpents  fold  into  their  nests 
In  oblique  turnings,  wind  their ^  nimble  waves 
About  the  circles  of  her  curious  walks ; 
And  with  their  murmur  summon  easeful  sleep 
To  lay  his  golden  sceptre  on  her  brows. — 
Open  the  doors,  and  entertain  my  love ; 
Open,  I  say,  and,  as  you  open,  sing. 
Welcome  fair  Bethsabe,  King  David's  darling. 

Enter,  above,  Cu&iv  vith  Bbtbsabs. 

Welcome,  fair  Bethsabe,  King  David's  darling. 
Thy  bones'  fair  covering,  erst  discover'd  fiur. 
And  all  mine  eyes  §  with  all  thy  beauties  pierc'd : 
As  heaven's  bright  eye  bums  most  when  most  he 

climbs 
The  crookM  zodiac  with  his  fiery  sphere, 
And  shineth  furthest  from  this  earthly  globe ; 
So,  since  thy  beauty  scorch'd  my  conquered  soul, 
I  call'd  thee  nearer  for  my  nearer  cure. 

Beth.  Too  near,  my  lord,  was  your  unormM 

heart 
When  furthest  off  my  hapless  beauty  pierc'd  ; 
And  would  this  dreary  day  had  tum'd  to  night. 
Or  that  some  pitchy  cloud  had  cloak'd  the  sun. 
Before  their  lights  had  caua'd  my  lord  to  see 
His  name  disparag'd  and  my  chastity  ! 

Dav.  My  love,  if  want  of  love  have  left  thy 

soul 
A  sharper  sense  of  honour  than  thy  king, 
(For  love   leads   princes   sometimes  from  their 

seats,) 
As  erst  my  heart  was  hurt,  displeasing  thee. 
So  come  and  taste  thy  case  with  easing  mo. 
Btih.   One  medicine  cannot  heal  our  different 

harms ; 
But  rather  make  both  rankle  at  the  bone  : 
Then  let  the  king  be  cunning  in  his  cure, 
Lest  flattering  both,  both  perish  in  his  hand. 
Dat\  Leave  it  to  mc,  my  dearest  Bethsabe, 

•  J<'i/]  >•  0-  enjoy. 

t  J4)>/k\  Is  not  this  an  error  originating  in  the  word"  jrty" 

a  little  a1»ove?    The  sense  seems  to  re^iuire  "  charms." 
X  their]  Walker's  correction,  Crit.  Exnm.  of  the  frrf  of 

SJiakt*j>^are.,  Ac.,  vol.  ii.  p.  231.— The  4to.  "the." 
§  And  all  mine  tyest,  A'c.]  To  connect  this  with  what 

precedes,  a  fri-nd  would  read  '*  Have  all  mine  eyt$"  tc : 

but  the  probability  is,  tliat  a  lino  has  dropt  ouL 
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Whose  skill  is  conyersant  in  deeper  cures. — 
And,  Cusay,  hast«  thou  to  my  servant  Joab, 
Commanding  him  to  send  Urias  home 
With  all  the  speed  can  possibly  be  us'd. 
Cii.  Cusay  will  fly  about  the  king's  desire. 

EnUr  JoAB,  Abisai,  Uiuas,  and  others,  Kith  di-um  and 

ennffn, 

Joah.  Courage,  ye  mighty  men  of  Israel, 
And  charge  your  fatal  instruments  of  war 
Upon  the  bosoms  of  proud  Ammon*s  sons. 
That  have  disguised  your  king's  ambassadors. 
Cut  half  their  beards  and  half  their  garments  00*, 
In  spite  of  Israel  and  his  daughters'  bous  1 
Ye  fight  the  holy  battles  of  Jehovah, 
King  David's  God,  and  ours,  and  Jacob's  God, 
That  guides  your  weapons  to  their  conquering 

strokes^ 
Orders  your  footsteps,  and  directs  your  thoughts 
To  stratagems  that  harbour  victory  : 
He  casts  his  sacred  eyesight  from  on  high. 
And  sees  your  foes  run  seeking  for  their  deaths. 
Laughing  their  labours  and  their  hopes  to  scorn ; 
While  'twixt  your  bodies  and  their  blunted  swoi*d8 
Ho  puts  on  armour  of  his  honour's  proof, 
And  makes  their  weapons  wound  the  senseless 
winds. 

Ahii.  Before  this  city  Rabbah  we  will  lie, 
And  shoot  forth  shafts  as  thick  and  dangerous 
As  was  the  hail  that  Moses  mix'd  with  fire. 
And  threw  with  fury  round  about  the  fields, 
Devouring  Pharaoh's  friends  and  Egypt's  fruits. 

Ur,  First,  mighty  captains,  Joab  and  Abisai, 
Let  us  assault,  and  scale  this  kingly  tower. 
Where  all  their  conduits  and  their  fountains  are; 
Then  we  may  easily  take  the  city  too. 

Joah,  Well  hath  Urias  counselled  our  attempts ; 
And  as  he  spake  us,  so  assault  the  tower : 
Let  Hanon  now,  the  king  of  Ammon's  sons,* 
Repulse  our  conquering  passage  if  he  dare. 

Enter  Hakov,  Machaas,  and  otJier$,  \fpon  tlu  teaUs. 

Ha,  What  would  the  shepherd's-dogs  of  Israel 
Snatch  from  the  mighty  issue  of  King  Ammon, 
The  valiant  Ammonites  and  haughty  Syrians  1 
'Tis  not  your  late  successive  victories 
Can  mako  us  yield,  or  quail  our  courages ; 
But  if  ye  dare  assay  to  scale  this  tower. 
Our  angry  swords  shall  smite  ye  to  the  groun  J^ 
And  vcnge  our  losses  on  your  hateful  live?. 


*  «ofi«]  Tho  4to.  "sonne."— Compare  the  thirdline  ci 
Joab'B  first  spooch  in  thU  scene,  aud  moro  juirticularly, 
the  last  lioo  but  two  of  |Migo  468,  firrt  cuL 


Joab.  Hanon,  thy  father  Nahas  gave  relief 
To  holy  David  in  his  hapless  exile, 
Liv6d  his  fix6d  date,  and  died  in  peace : 
But  thou,  instead  of  reaping  his  reward, 
Hast  trod  it  under  foot,  and  scomM  our  king ; 
Therefore  thy  days  shall  end  with  violence, 
And  to  our  swords  thy  vital  blood  shall  cleave. 

Mack.  Hence,  thou  that  bear'st  poor  Israel's 
shepherd's-hook, 
The  proud  lieutenant  of  that  base-born  king. 
And  keep  within  the  compass  of  his  fold ; 
For,  if  ye  seek  to  feed  on  Am  men's  fruits, 
And  stray  into  the  Syrians'  fruitful  meads. 
The  mastives  of  our  land  shall  worry  *  ye. 
And  pull  tho  wcesels+  from  your  greedy  throats. 

Abis.    Who  can  endure    these  pagans'  blas- 
phemies 1 

Ur.  My  soul  repines  at  this  disparagement. 

Joab.  Assault,  ye  valiant  men  of  David's  host, 
Aud  beat  these  railing  dastards  from  their  doors. 

AsMidt,  and  they  win  the  tower  ;  and  then  Joab  epeaka 

above. 

Thus  have  we  won  the  tower,  which  we  will 

keep, 
Maugre  tho  sons  of  Ammon  and  of  Syria. 

Enter  Cusat  below. 

Cn.  Where  is  Lord  Joab,  leader  of  the  host  ? 
Jeab,  Here  is  Lord  Joab,  leader  of  the  host. 
Cusay,  come  up,  for  we  have  won  the  hold. 
Cu.  In  happy  hour,:{:  then,  is  Cusay  come. 

CusAV  goee  vp, 

Joab.  Wliat  news,  then,  brings  Lord  Cusay 
from  the  king  ? 

Cu.  His  majesty  commands  thee  out  of  hand 
To  send  him  home  Urias  from  the  wars. 
For  matter  of  some  service  he  should  do. 

Ur.  'Tis  for  no  choler  hath  surpris'd  the  king, 
I  hope,  Lord  Cupay,  'gpunst  his  servant's  truth] 

Cu.  No ;  rather  to  prefer  Urias'  truth. 

Joab.  Hero,  take  him  with  thee,  then,  and  go  in 
peace; 
And  tell  my  lord  the  king  that  I  have  fought 
Against  the  city  Rabbah  with  success. 
And  scal5d  where  the  royal  palace  is. 
The  conduit-heads  and  all  their  sweetest  springs: 
Tlien  let  him  come  in  person  to  these  walls, 
With  all  the  soldiers  he  can  biing  besides,'  J 

•  worrtf]  Tho  4to.  "wcrry." 

f  wetteh]  i.  0.  weasands.  (This  word  ia  spolt  by  some 
of  our  old  writers  **  we^iU.**) 

I  hour]  A  dissyUnble  h.ro  (and  so  spelt  in  tho  4to.,  « 
"howcr"). 
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And  take  the  city  as  his  own  exploit, 
Lest  I  surprize  it,  and  the  people  give 
The  glory  of  the  conquest  to  my  name. 

Ca.  We  will,  Lord  Joab;  and  great  Isracrs 
Ood 
Bless  in  thy  hands  the  battles  of  our  king ! 

Jwb.  Farewell,  Urias ;  haste  away  the  king. 

Ur,  As  sure  as  Joab  breathes  a  victor  here, 

Urias  will  haste  him  and  his  own  return. 

[ExevLfU  CusAT  and  Urias. 

AUt.  Let  us  descend,  and  ope  the  palace'  gate, 
Taking  our  soldiei-s  in  to  keep  the  hold. 

Joab.  Let  us,  Abisai : — and,  ye  sons  of  Judah, 
Be  valiant,  and  maintain  your  victory.     \^Exeunt, 

Enter  Amkok,*  Jokadab,  Jkthrat,  ami  Ammok'b  Page. 

Jonad,    What    means    my    lord,    the    king's 
beloved  son, 
That  wears  upon  his  right  triumphant  arm 
The  power  of  IsrAel  for  a  royal  favour, 
That  holds  upon  the  tables  of  his  hands 
Bauquetri  of  honour  and  all  thought's  content, 
To  suffer  pale  and  grisly  abstinence 
To  sit  aud  feed  upon  his  fainting  cheeks. 
And  suck  away  the  blood  that  cheers  his  looks  ? 

Am.  Ah,  Jonadab,  it  is  my  sister's  looks. 
On  whose  sweet  beauty  I  bestow  my  blood, 
That  make  me  look  so  amorously  lean ; 
Her  bciiuty  having  sciz'd  upon  my  heart, 
So  merely  +  consecrate  to  lier  content, 
Sets  now  such  guard  about  his  vital  blood. 
And  views  the  passage  with  such  piercing  eves, 
That  none  can  scape  to  cheer  my  pining  cheeks. 
But  all  is  thought  too  little  for  her  love. 

Junad.  Then  from  her  heart  thy  looks  shall  be 
relievM, 
And  thou  bhalt  joy  J  her  as  thy  soul  desires. 

Am.  How  can  it  be,  my  sweet  friend  Junadub, 
Since  Thamar  is  a  virgin  aud  my  sister  ? 

Jonad.  Tlius  it  shall  be  :  lie  down  upon  thy  bed. 
Feigning  thee  fever-tiick  aud  ill-at-ease ; 
Aud  when  the  king  ehall  come  to  visit  thee. 
Desire  thy  sister  Thamar  may  be  sent 
To  dress  some  dainties  for  thy  malady  : 
Then  when  thou  hast  her  solely  with  thyself, 
Enforce  some  favour  to  thy  manly  love. 
See  where  she  comes :  entreat  her  in  with  thee. 

Enter  Thamar. 

Tha.   What  ailcth   Amnon,  with  such   sickly 
looks 


•  Amnon]  The  4to.  throughout  "  Ammon," 

t  merch/]  i.e.  wholly,  absolutely.— Tho  4to  "merrily." 

t  joy]  i.  e.  enjoy. 


To  daunt  the  favour*  of  his  lovely  fiaco  ? 
Am.    Sweet    Thamar,    sick,  and  wish    some 
wholesome  cates 
Dress'd  with  the  cunning  of  thy  dainty  hands. 
Tha.  That  hath  the  king  commanded  at  my 
hands: 
Then  come  and  rest  thee,  while  I  make  thee 

ready 
Some  dainties  easeful  to  thy  crazed  soul. 
Am,  1  go,  sweet  sister,  ens^d  with  thy  sight. 

[Exeunt  Thamar,  Amnon,  Jethrat,  and  Bago. 

Jonad,  Why  should  a  prince,  whose  power 

may  command. 
Obey  the  rebel  passions  of  his  love, 
When  they  contend  but  'gainst  his  conscience^ 
And  may  be  govem'd  or  suppress'd  by  will  F 
Now,  Amnon,  loose  those  loviug  knots  of  blood. 
That  suck'd  the  courage  from  thy  kingly  hearty 
And  give  it  passage  to  thy  wither'd  cheeks. 
Now,  Thamar,  ripen'd  are  the  holy  fruits 
That  grew  on  plants  of  thy  virginity; 
And  rotten  is  thy  name  in  Israel : 
Poor  Thamar,  little  did  thy  lovely  hands 
Foretell  an  action  of  such  violence 
As  to  contend  with  Amnon's  lusty  arms 
Sinew'd  with  vigour  of  his  kindlesst  love : 
Fair  Thamar,  now  dishonour  hunts  thy  foot. 
And  follows  thee  through  every  covert  shade. 
Discovering  thy  shame  and  nakedness, 
Even  from  the  valleys  of  Jehosaphat 
Up  to  the  lofty  mounts  of  Lebauon ; 
Where  cedars,  stirr'd  with  anger  of  the  winds, 
Sounding  in  storms  the  tile  of  thy  di.<grace. 
Tremble  with  fury,  aud  with  murmur  shake 
Earth  with  their  feet  and  with  their  heads  the 

heavens, 
Beating  tho  clouds  into  their  swiftest  rack,J 
To  bear  this  wonder  round  about  the  world. 

[ExU. 

Re-enter  Amson  thruaing  o\U  Thauar,  and  Jethrat. 

Am.  Hence  from  my  bed,  whoso  sight  ofifends 
my  soul 
As  doth  the  parbreak  §  of  disgorgdd  bears ! 

Tha.  Unkind,  unprincely,  and  unmanly  Amnon, 
To  force,  and  then  refuse  ||  thy  sister's  love. 
Adding  unto  tho  fright  of  thy  offence 

*  farmi}']  i.e.  beauty. 

f  kindle.*s\  i.  c.  unnatural. 

t  rack]  i.  e.  moving  masses  of  vapour.  "  Tho  winds  in 
tho  u{ti>€r  rcfnon  which  move  tho  clouds  nbovo  (which 
wo  call  tho  racky\  &c. — Bacon's  Sylca  Sjflraramj  or  A 
NaiuraU  HutorU,  §  115,  p.  32,  cd.  1638. 

§  parbreak]  i.  o.  vomit. 

II  refuse]  I.  o,  reject. 
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The  baneful  torment  of  my  publish'd  Bhame ! 
O,  do  not  this  dUlionour  to  thy  loTe, 
Nor  clog  thy  soul  with  such  increaiiing  sin  ! 
This  secoud  evil  far  exceeds  the  first 

Am,  Jethray,  come  thnist  this  woman  from 
my  tight, 
And  bolt  the  door  upon  her  if  she  striye.     [Exit 

Jeth.  Qo,  madam,  go ;  away ;  you  must  be  gone ; 
My  lord  hath  done  with  you  :  I  pray,  depart. 

[Shuts  her  out. — Exit. 

Tha.  Whither,  alas,  ah,  whither  shall  I  fly, 
With  folded  arms  and  all-araaz^d  soul  ? 
Cast  as  was  Eva  from  that  glorious  soil, 
(W'hero    all    delights   sat    bating,  wing'd  with 

thoujuht^, 
Ready  to  ncatle  in  her  naked  breasts,) 
To  bare  and  barren  vales  with   floods    made 

waste. 
To    desert    woods,    and    hills    with    lightning 

scorch'd, 
With  death,  with  shame,  with  hell,  with  horror 

sit;* 
There  will  I  wander  from  my  father's  &ce ; 
There  Absalon,  my  brother  Absalon, 
Sweet  Absalon  shall  hear  his  sister  mourn ; 
There  will  I  luref  with  my  windy  sighs 
Night-ravens  and  owls  to  rend  my  bloody  side, 
Which  with  a  rusty  weapon  I  will  wound, 
And  make  them  passage  to  my  panting  heart. 
Why  tal.v'st  thou,  wretch,  and  leav'st  the  deed 

undone  f 
Rend  hair  and  garments,  as  thy  heart  is  rent 
With  inward  fury  of  a  thouiand  griefs, 
And  scatter  them  by  these  unhallow'd  doors. 
To  figure  Amnon's  resting  cruelty, 
And  tragic  spoil  of  Thamar's  chastity. 

Enter  Absalon. 

AU,    What  cause th    Thamar  to  exclaim  so 

much] 
Tha.  The  cause  that  Thamar  shameth  to  dis- 
close. 
Ahs,  Say;   I  thy  brother  will  revenge  that 

cause. 
Tha,  Amnon,  our  father's  son,  hath  forced  me. 
And  thrusts  mo  from  him  as  the  scorn  of  Israel. 
Ab$,   Huth  Amnon  forced  thee?   by  David's 
hand, 
And  by  the  covenant  Qod  hath  made  with  him, 
Amnou  shall  bear  his  violence  to  hell; 
Traitor  to  heaven,  traitor  to  David's  throne, 

*  «{7]  An  error,  I  believe:   but  qy.  as  to  the  right 
reading? 

t  lurt]  Is  hero  a  di*yUAble.->Tbe  4to.  "liQe." 


Traitor  to  Absalon  and  Israel. 
This  fact  hath  Jacob's  ruler  seen  from  heaven, 
And  through  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  tower  of  fire. 
As  he  rides  vaunting  him  upon  the  greens. 
Shall  tear  his  chariot- wheels  with  violent  winds,  i 
And  throw  his  body  in  the  bloody  sea ; 
At  him  the  thunder  shall  discharge  his  bolt ; 
And  his  fair  spouse,  with  bright  and  fiery  wings,* 
Sit  ever  burning  on  his  hateful  bones  : 
Myself,  as  swift  as  thunder  or  his  spouse. 
Will  hunt  occasion  with  a  secret  hate, 
To  work  false  Amnon  an  ungracious  end.— 
Go  Id,  my  sibter ;  rest  thee  in  my  house ; 
And  Qod  in  time  shall  take  this  shame  from  thee. 
Tha,  Nor  Qod  nor  time  will  do  that  good  for 
me.  \^Exit, 

Enter  David  teith  hU  train. 

Dav.  My  Absalon,  what  mak'st  thou  here  alone. 
And  bear'st  such  discontentment  in  thy  brows  ? 

Aha.  Qroat  cause  hath  Absalon  to  be  displeas'd, 
And  in  his  heart  to  shroud  the  wounds  of  wrath. 

Dar,  'Qainst  whom  should  Absalon  be  thus 
displeasi'd  ? 

Aba,  'Qainst  wicked  Amnon,  thy  ungracious  son. 
My  brother  and  fair  Thamar's  by  the  king. 
My  step-brother  by  mother  and  by  kind  :  f 
He  hath  dishonoured  David's  holiness, 
And  fix'd  a  blot  of  lightness  on  his  throne. 
Forcing  my  sister  Thamar  when  he  feign'd 
A  sickness,  sprung  from  root  of  heinous  lust. 

Dav,  Hath  Amnon  brought  this  evil  on  my 
house, 
And  suffcr'd  sin  to  smite  his  father's  bones  1 
Smite,  David,  deadlier  than  the  voice  of  heaven, 
And  let  hate's  fire  be  kindled  in  thy  heart : 
Frame  in  the  arches  of  thy  angry  brows, 
Making  thy  forehead,  like  a  comet,  shine, 
To  force  false  Amnon  tremble  at  thy  looks. 
Sin,  with  his  sevenfold  crown  and  purple  robe. 
Begins  his  triumphs  in  my  guilty  throne ; 
There  sits  he  watching  with  his  hundred  eyes 
Our  idle  minutes  and  our  wanton  thoughts ; 
And  with  his  baits,  made  of  our  frail  dcbires, 
Qives  us  the  hook  that  hales  our  souls  to  hell : 
But  with  the  rpirit  of  my  kingdom's  God 
I'll  thrust  the  flattering  tyrant  from  his  throne. 


♦  And  hia  fair  *pou$e,  v.7A  bright  and  Jlerif  vingt] 
nawkina  (Profaoo  to  The  Oriffin  of  th«  Enptifh  Di-ama,  \ 
vol  i.  p.  11.)  thinka  thia  "  a  metaphor  worthy  of  JEa-  j 
chylna."  ' 

t  kind]  i.  e.  nature. 

t  tyran]  For  tyrant,  ia  a  form  frequently  used  by  oiir 
old  poets. 
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And  scourge  hii  lond^laves  from  my  hallow'd 

court 
With  rods  of  iron  and  thorns  of  sharpon'd  steel. 
Then,  Absalun,  revenge  not  thou  this  sin ; 
Leave  it  to  me,  and  I  will  chasten  him. 
J6<.  I  am  content :  then  grant,  mj  lord  the 
king. 
Himself  with  all  his  other  lords  would  come 
Up  to  my  sheep-foast  on  the  plain  of  Hozor. 
Dar.  Kav,  my  fair  son,  myself  with  all  my 
lords 
Will  bring  thee  too  much  charge;   yet  Bomo 
shall  go. 
Ahs.  But  let  my  lord  the  king  himself  take 
pains ; 
The  time  of  year  is  pleasant  for  your  grace, 
And  gladsome  summer  in  her  sliady  robes, 
Crowned  with  roses  and  with  painted*  flowers, 
With  all  her  nymphs,  shall  entertain  my  lord. 
That,  from  the  thicket  of  my  verdant  groves. 
Will  sprinkle  honey-dews  about  his  breast, 
And  cast  sweet  balm  upon  his  kingly  head : 
Then  grant  thy  servant's  boon,  and  go,  my  lord. 

JDar.  Let  it  content  my  sweet  son  Absalon, 
That  I  may  stay,  and  take  my  other  lords. 
Abs,  But  shall  thy  best-belov&d  Amnon  go  ? 
Dav.  What  ueedeth  it,  that  Amnon  go  with 

thee  ? 
Ahs.  Yet  do  thy  son  and  servant  so  much 

grace. 
Dav.  Amnon  shall  go,  and  all  my  other  lords. 
Because  I  will  give  grace  to  Absalon. 

Enter  Cl'SAY  and  Urias,  tcUh  otherf. 

Cu.  Pleasotli  my  lord  the  king,  his  servant  Joab 
Hath  sent  Uriaa  from  the  Syrian  wara. 

Dav.  Welcome,  Urias,  from  the  Syrian  ware. 
Welcome  to  David  as  liia  dearest  lord. 

Ur.  Thanks  be   to  Israel's   God  and   David's 
grace, 
Urias  finds  such  greeting  with  the  king. 

Dai:  No  other  greeting  shall  Urias  find 
As  long  as  David  sways  th'  elected  scat 
And  consecrated  throne  of  Israel. 
Tell  me,  Urias,  of  my  servant  Joab  ; 
Fights  he  with  truth  the  battles  of  our  Gk)d, 
And  for  the  honour  of  the  Lord's  anointed  ! 

Ur.  Thy  servant  Joab  fights  the  chosen  wars 
With  truth,  with  honour,  and  with  high  success, 
And,  'gainst  the  wicked  king  of  Ammou's  sous. 
Hath,  by  the  finger  of  our  sovereippi's  God, 
Bcsieg'd  the  city  Rabbali,  and  achiev'd 


jyalnUJ]  The  4 to.  "rlmtci." 


The  court  of  waters,  where  the  conduits  run. 
And  all  the  Ammonites'  delightsome  spiings : 
Therefore  ho  wisheth  David's  mightiness 
Should  number  out  the  host  of  Israel, 
And  come  in  person  to  the  city  Rabbah, 
That  BO  her  conquest  may  be  made  the  kinged, 
And  Joab  fight  as  his  inferior. 

Dav.  This  hath  notOod  and  Joab's  prowess  done 
Without  Urias*  valour  *,  I  am  sure, 
Who,  since  his  true  conversion  from  a  Hcthito 
To  an  adopted  son  of  Israel, 
Hath  fought  like  one  whose  arms  were  lift  by 

heaven. 
And  whose  bright  sword  was  edg^d  with  Israel's 

wrath. 
Go,  therefore,  home,  Urias,  take  thy  rest; 
Visit  thy  wife  and  household  with  the  joys 
A  victor  and  a  favourite  of  the  king's 
Should  exercise  with  honour  after  arms. 

Ur,  Thy  servant's  bones  are  yet  not  half  so 

craz'd. 
Nor  constitute  on  such  a  sickly  mould. 
That  for  so  little  service  he  should  faint^ 
And  seek,  as  cowards,  refuge  of  his  home : 
Nor  are  his  thoughts  so  sensually  stirr'd. 
To  stay  the  arms  with  which  the  Lord  would 

smite 
And  fill  their  circle  with  his  conquer'd  foes. 
For  wanton  bosom  of  a  flattering  wife. 

Dar.  Urias  hath  a  beauteous  sober  wife. 
Yet  young,   and  fram'd  of  tempting  flesh  and 

blood ; 
Then,  when  the  king  hath  summon'd  thee  from 

arms, 
If  thou  unkindly  shouldst  refrain  her  bed. 
Sin  might  be  laid  upon  Urias'  soul. 
If  Bcthsabe  by  frailty  hurt  her  fame  : 
Then  go,  Uria3,  solace  in  her  love  ; 
Whom  God  hath  knit  to  thee,  tremble  to  loose. 
I'r.  The  king  is  much  too  tender  of  my  ease  : 
The  ark  and  Israel  and  Judah  dwell 
In  palaces  and  rich  pavilions ; 
But  Joab  and  his  brother  in  the  fields. 
Suffering  the  wrath  of  winter  and  the  sun  : 
And  shall  Urias  (of  more  ahame  thjm  they) 
Banquet,  and  loiter  in  the  work  of  heaven  1 
As  suref  as  thy  soul  doth  live,  my  lord, 
Mine  ears  shall  never  lean  to  such  delight. 
When  holy  labour  calls  me  forth  to  fight. 

Dav.  Then  bo  it  with  Urias'  manly  heart 
As  best  his  A\me  may  shine  in  Israel. 


•  v'lnj)-]  Tho4to.  "valoura." 
t  .^'.rt]  A  dissyllable  here. 
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Vr,  Thu^  eliall  Uriob*  I. cart  bo  best  content, 
Till  thou  dismiu  me  back  to  Joab'a  baucU  : 
This  grouud  before  the  king  my  master's  doors 
Shall  be  my  couch,  aud  this  unwearied  arm 

The  proper  pillow  of  a  soldier's  head ; 

iUu  doten. 
For  never  will  I  lodge  within  my  house, 
Till  Joab  triumph  in  my  secret  vows. 
Lav.  Then  fetch  some  flagons  of  our  purest 
wine, 
That  we  may  welcome  home  our  hardy  friend 
With  full  carouses  to  his  fortunes  past 
And  to  the  honours  of  his  future  arms ; 
Then  will  I  send  him  back  to  Rabbah  siege. 
And  follow  with  the  strength  of  Israel. 

Enltr  one  teith  flagons  qf  vine. 

Arise,  Urias ;  come  and  pledge  the  king. 

Ur,  If  David  think  me  worthy  such  a  graco, 

I  will  be  bold  and  pledge  my  lord  the  king. 

[Rita. 

Dav.  Absalon  and  Cusay  both  shall  drink 
To  good  Urias  and  his  happiness. 

Aba,  We  will,  my  lord,  to  please  Urias*  soul. 

Dav.  I  will  begin,  Urias,  to  thyself, 
And  all  the  treasure  of  the  Ammonites, 
Which  here  I  promise  to  impart  to  thee. 
And  bind  that  promise  with  a  full  carouse. 

Vr.  What  seemeth  pleasant  in  my  sovereign's 

eyes, 

That  shall  Urias  do  till  he  be  dead. 

Dav.    Fill  him   the  cup.     [Ubias  drinls.'] — 

Follow,  ye  lords  that  love 

Your  sovereign's  health,  aud  do  as  he  hath  done. 

Ahi.  Ill  may  he  thrive,  or  live  in  Israel, 

Tiiat  loves  not  David,  or  denies  his  charge. — 

Urias,  here  is  to  Abisai's  health, 

Lord  Joab's  brother  and  thy  loving  friend. 

{Dr'mlf. 

Ur.  I  pledge  Lord  Absalon  and  Abisai's  health. 

[Drlixks. 

Cu.  Hero  now,  Urias,  to  the  health  of  Joab, 

And  to  the  pleasant  journey  we  shall  have 

W^hen  we  return  to  mighty  Rabbah  siege. 

[Driuls, 

Ur.  Cusay,  I  pledge  thee  all  with  all  my  heart. — 
Give  me  some  driuk,  ye  servants  of  the  king ; 
Give  mo  my  drink.  [DrMs. 

Dav.  Well  done,  my  good  Urias !  drink  thy  fill, 
That  in  thy  fulness  David  may  rejoice. 

Ur.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Abt.  Now,  Lord  UriaB,  one  carouso  to  me. 

Ur.  No,  sir,  I'll  drink  to  the  king ; 
Your  father  is  a  better  man  than  you. 


Dav,  Do  so,  Urias;  I  will  pledge  thee  straight 

Ur.  1  will  indeed,  my  lord  and  sovereign ; 
111*  once  in  my  days  be  so  bold. 

Dav.  Fill  him  his  glass. 

Ur,  Fill  me  my  glass.t 

Dav.  Quickly,  I  say. 

Ur.  Quickly,  I  say. — Here,  my  lord,  by  your 
favour  now  I  drink  to  you.  [Drinks* 

Dav.  I  pledge  thee,  good  Urias,  presently. 

[Drinli. 

Ahs,  Hero,  then,  Urias,  once  again  for  me, 
And  to  the  health  of  David's  children.     [Drinks. 

Ur.  David's  children  ! 

A  Is.  Ay,  David's  children :  wilt  thou  pledge 
me,  man  ? 

Ur.  Pledge  me,  man  ! 

Abs.  Pledge  me,  I  say,  or  else  thou  lov'st  us  not. 

Ur.  What,  do  you  talkl  do  you  talk?  I'll  no 
more ;  1*11  lie  down  here. 

Dav.  Rather,  Urias,  go  thou  home  and  sleep. 

Ur.  0,  ho,  sir  !  would  you  niiiko  nie  break  my 
sentence?  [Lies  down.]  Homo,  sir  !  no,  indeed, 
sir:  I'll  Eileep  upon  mine  arm,  like  a  soldier; 
sleep  like  a  man  as  long  as  I  live  in  Israel. 

Dav.  [aside.]  If  naught  will  serve  to  save  his 
wife's  renown, 
I'll  send  him  with  a  letter  unto  Joab 
To  put  him  in  the  forcfi-ont  of  the  wars. 
That  so  my  purposes  may  take  elTect. — 

Help  him  in,  sirs. 

[Exiiint  David  and  Abpalon. 
Cn»  Come,  rise,  Urias ;  get  thee  in  and  sleep. 
Ur.  I  will  not  go  home,  sir ;  that's  flat 
Ca.  Then  come  and  rest  thee  upon  David's  bed. 
Ur,  On,  afore,  my  lords,  on,  afure.        [Exeunt. 

BiUfr  Ciior.us. 

Chorus.  0  proud  revolt  of  a  presumptuous  man, 
Laying  his  bridlo  in  the  neck  of  sin. 
Ready  to  bear  him  past  his  grave  to  hell  1 
Like  as  the  fatal  raven,^  that  iu  his  voico 

•  ru]  Tlio  4to.  "  I." 

t  Fill  iM  mygUi»*'\  ITcrc  tho  4to.  has  a  stogo-diroctinn 
** iU  giuffhiiH  thepUt4'fe"f  which  meann,  I  aiip|)oso,  tl.at 
Urias  gives  tho  gloss  to  the  person  who  pours  out  tho 
wiuo,  to  bo  filled. 

t  Like  (U  the  fatal  raven,  &c.]  ImiUtod  from  Du  Dortos; 

"  Aiiud  qxie  lea  corbcaux  d'vno  (leimo  vontciiso 
Pasaans  los  hois  plouniiis  do  rArabia  haurouso, 
Mcsprisont  los  ianlitiii  ot  p.-ircfl  dolicioux. 
Qui  do  flours  eamaillcz  vont  purfumant  Ics  cicuz,] 
Et  s'arrestont,  gloutoiui,  sur  la  aallo  carca»M 
D'vn  criiniucl  ronipu  n'a;;uero  It  coups  do  ql-isso,"  &c. 
VArekf, — Premiere  Vartie  du  Second  Jour  de  la  Stconde 
Semaine,  p.  270,  od.  lO^'J.  1*2*. 
(lu  Chapman  and  Shirley's  ChaOot,  Admiral  </  France, 
act  ir.  ic.  I,  wc  fiud,— 
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Carries  the  dreadful  summons  of  our  deaths, 

Flies  by  the  fair  Arabian  epiccries. 

Her  pleasant  gardens  and  delightsome  parks,* 

Seeming  to  curse  them  with  his  hoarse  exclaims, 

And  yet  doth  btoop  with  hungry  Tiolence 

Upon  a  piece  of  hateful  carrion  ; 

So  wretched  man,  di^pleas'd  with  those  delights 

Would  yield  a  quickening  saTOur  to  his  soul. 

Pursues  with  eager  and  unstanchM  thirst 

The  greedy  longings  of  his  loathsome  flesh. 

If  holy  David  so  shook  hands  with  sin, 

What  shall  our  baser  spirits  glory  in  1 

This  kinglyt  giviug  lust  her  rein 

Pursues  the  sequel  with  a  greater  ill. 

Unas  in  the  forefront  of  the  wars 

Is  murder'd  by  the  hateful  heathens'  sword, 

And  David  joys  his  too  dear  Bethsabe. 

Suppose  this  past,  and  that  the  child  is  bom, 

Whose  death  the  prophet  solenmly  doth  mourn. 

[SxiL 
Enter  Bethsabe  with  her  Maid.t 

Beth.  Mourn,  Bethsabe,  bewail  thy  foolishness. 
Thy  sin,  thy  shame,  the  sorrow  of  thy  soul : 
Sin,  shame,  and  sorrow  swarm  about  thy  soul ; 
And,  in  the  gates  and  entrance  of  my  heart. 
Sadness,  with  wreathM  arms,  hangs  her  complaint 
No  comfort  from  the  ten-string'd  instrument, 
The  tiukling§  cymbal,  or  the  ivory  lute ; 
Nor  doth  the  sound  of  David's  kingly  harp 
Make  glad  the  broken  heart  of  Bethsabe  : 
Jerusalem  is  fiU'd  with  thy  complaiut, 
And  in  the  streets  of  Sion  sits  thy  grief. 
The  babe  is  sick,  sick  to  the  deuth,  I  fi'ui*. 
The  fruit  that  sprung  from  theo  to  David's  house; 
Nor  may  the  pot  of  honey  and  of  oil 
Glad  Ddvid  or  hia  haudmaid's  countenance. 
Urfas — wo  is  me  to  think  hereon  I 
For  who  is  it  among  the  sons  of  men 
That  saith  not  to  my  soul,  "  The  king  hath  sinn'd; 
David  hath  done  aml<H,  and  Bethsabe 
Laid  snares  of  death  unto  Urias'  life  "1 
My  sweet  Uriaa,  falTn  into  the  pit 

"  liko  crowHiiml  airrion  birds. 

They  fly  o'er  flowery  meads,  clear  spriugs,  fair  gardens, 

Aiul  stoop  at  c;ircasse8," — 
which  I  fi»rmcrly  supposed  (see  my  note  on  Shirley's 
Work',  vi.  132;  to  have  been  boiTowed  from  the  j^assagc 
of  our  text,  as  I  was  not  then  acquainted  with  the  lines 
of  Dii  IJarta.s  just  cited.) 

♦  ildiijhtfohic  j'tirks]  EnfjhtniVf  PariWASHJt,  1000,  (where 
sovcnil  lines  o!  this  Chorus  are  given,  p.  ll»5,  under  the 
hoiid  "  jMnn",)  has  "  delightfull  parts." 

t  Thus  kiuijly.  Arc]  A  mutilated  lino.  (In  my  former 
cdj«.  I  <iuoried  if  ''klnybj  "  should  be  "  king  by  ".) 

t  lloid]  Here  the  4to.  "handmaid":  but  sco  anU, 
p.  463,  fir.'.t  col. 

I  tinkling\  The  4to.  "  twinckliug." 


Art  thou,  and  gone  even  to  the  gates  of  hell 

For  Bethsabe,  that  wouldst  not  shroud  her  Bbame. 

0,  what  is  it  to  serve  the  lust  of  kings  f 

How  lion-like  th[e]y  rage  when  we  resist ! 

But,  Bethsabe,  in  humbleness  attend 

The  grace  that  Qod  will  to  his  handmaid  send. 

[Exeimt. 

JBnter  Dxvm  in  hitgovn^  itaUnng  tadljf  ;  Servaats 

att€nding. 

Dav.  [atide^  The  babe  is  sick,  and  sad  is  David  a 
heart. 
To  see  the  guiltless  bear  the  guilty's  pain. 
David,  hang  up  thy  harp;  hang  down  thy  head  ; 
And  dash  thy  ivory  lute  against  the  stones. 
The  dew,  that  on  the  hill  of  Hermon  falls. 
Rains  not  on  Sion's  tops  and  lofty  towers ; 
The  plains  of  Qath  *  and  Askaron  rejoice, 
And  David's  thoughts  are  spent  in  pousivcness : 
The  babe  is  sick,  sweet  babe,  that  Bethsabe 
With  woman's  pain  brought  forth  to  IsraeL 

Elder  Nathak. 

But  what  saith  Nathan  to  his  lord  the  king  1 

Na.  Thus  Nathan  saith  unto  his  lord  the  king. 
There  were  two  men  both  dwellers  in  one  town : 
The  one  was  mighty,  and  exceeding  rich 
In  oxen,  sheep,  and  cattle  of  the  field ; 
The  other  poor,  having  nor  ox,  nor  calf, 
Nor  other  cattle,  save  one  little  lamb 
Which  he  had  bought  and  nourish'd  by  the  hand ; 
And  it  grew  up,  and  fed  with  him  and  his. 
And  eat  and  drank  as  he  and  his  wore  wont. 
And  in  his  bosom  slept,  and  was  to  him  t 
As  was  his  daughter  or  his  dearest  child. 
There  came  a  stranger  to  thi-j  wealthy  man ; 
And  he  refus'd  and  spar'd  to  take  his  own, 
Or  of  his  store  to  drebs  or  make  him  meat, 
But  took  the  poor  man's  eheep,  partly,  poor  man's 

store,  :J: 
And  dre.ss'd  it  for  this  stranger  in  his  house. 
Whnt,  tell  me,  shall  be  done  to  him  fur  this  ? 

Dav.  Now,  as  the  Lord  doth  live,  this  wicked  man 
Is  judg'd  and  shall  become  the  child  of  dcaih  ; 
Fourfold  to  the  poor  man  shall  ho  restore. 
That  without  mercy  took  his  lamb  away. 

Na.  Thou  art  the  man;  and  thou  hast  judg'd 
thyself. 
David,  thus  saith  the  Lord  thy  God  by  me : 
I  thee  anointed  king  in  Israel, 
And  sav'd  thee  from  the  tyranny  of  Saul ; 
Thy  master's  house  I  gave  thee  to  possess; 

*  The  t>Udni  uj  O.^th,  ic.J  Tlio  and  the  next  line  aro 
transposed  in  the  4to.  t  '*"'*J  The  4to.  "liue.  ' 

{  But  took  tht  poor  ma7i'M  rJiefjt^  i-artl^/,  poor  nan's  siort  | 
Somo  deep  coiTupiiun  hero. 
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Hid  wives  into  thj  bosom  did  I  giye, 

And  Judah  aod  Jeruaalem  withal ; 

And  might,  thou  kuow'st,  if  thid  had  been  too 

small. 
Have  given  thee  more : 

Wherefore,  then,  hast  thou  gone  so  far  astray. 
And  hast  done  evil,  and  sinned  in  my  sight  ? 
Urias  thou  host  killdd  with  the  sword ; 
Yea,  with  the  sword  of  the  uncircumclB'd 
Thou  hast  him  slain  :  wherefore,  from  this  day 

forth, 
The  sword  shall  never  go  from  thee  and  thino  ; 
For  thou  hast  ta'en  this  Hethite's  wife  to  thee  : 
Wherefore,  behold,  I  will,  saith  Jacob's  Qod, 
In  thine  own  house  stir  evil  up  to  thee ; 
Tea,  I  before  thy  fuce  will  take  thy  wives, 
And  give  them  to  thy  neighbour  to  possess  : 
This  shall  bo  done  to  David  in  the  day, 
That  Israel  openly  may  see  thy  shame. 

Dar.  Nathan,  I  have  against  the  Lord,  I  have 
Sinn5d ;  0,  sinu^d  grievously  !  and,  lo. 
From  heaven's  throne  doth  Daviil  throw  himself, 

And  groan  and  grovel  to  the  gates  of  hell ! 

[Falls  doien. 
Xa,  [rarnn//  him.]  David,  stand  up  :  thus  saith 
the  Lord  by  me : 
David  the  kiug  shall  live,  for  he  hath  seen 
The  true  repentant  sorrow  of  thy  heart ; 
But,  for  thou  hast  in  this  misdeed  of  thino 
Stirr'd  up  the  enemies  of  Israel 
To  triumph,  and  blaspheme  the  God  of  Hosts, 
And  say,  he  sot  a  wicked  man  to  reign 
Over  his  lov^d  people  and  his  tribe**, — 
The  child  nhall  surely  die,  that  erst  was  bom. 

His  mother^s  sin,  his  kingly  father's  scorn.* 

[Exit. 

Dav,  How  juAt  is  Jacob's  Qod  in  all  his  works ! 

But  mu8t  it  die  that  David  loveth  so  ? 

O,  that  the  Mighty  Ouo  of  Israel 

Nillf  change  his  doom,  and  says  the  babo  must 

die! 
Mourd,  Israel,  and  weep  in  Sion-gatcs ; 
Wither,  ye  cedar-trees  of  Lebanon ; 
Te  s{>routing  almonds,  with  your  flowciing  tops, 
Droop,  drown,  and  drench  iu  Hebron's  fearful 

streams : 
The  babe  must  die  that  was  to  David  bom, 
His  mother's  sin,  his  kiugly  father's  scorn. 

[Siti  Milljf. 
Ent.r  CusAV. 

Firtt  iSen*.  What  tidings  bringcth  Cusay  to  the 
kingi 

*  Kom]  I.e." diiigrnc«, reproach."  Walker's CrU.  Exam, 
c/Uutext  o/ Shakntfitartf  4ic.,vul.  ii.  p.  81. 
t  AiUJ  L  0.  will  noU 


Cu,  To  thee,  the  servant  of  King  David's  court, 
This  bringeth  Cusay,  as  the  prophet  spake ; 
The  Lord  hath  surely  stricken  to  the  death 
The  child  new-born  by  that  Urias'  wife, 
That  by  the  sons  of  Ammon  erst  was  slain. 

First Serv,  Cusay,  bo  still;  the  king  is  vcxM 
sore: 
How  shall  he  speed  that  brings  this  tidings  first, 
When,  while  the  child  was  yet  alive,  wo  spake, 
And  David's  heart  would  not  bo  comforted  1 

Dav.   Yea,   David's  heart  will  not  bo    com- 
forted ! 
What  murmur  ye,  the  servants  of  the  king  ? 
What  tidings  telleth  Cusay  to  the  king  1 
Say,  Cusay,  lives  the  child,  or  is  he  dead  1 

Ou.  The  child  is  dead,  that  of  Urias'  wife 
David  begat. 

Dav.  Urias*  wife,  saist  thou  ? 

The  child  is  dead,  then  ceaseth  David's  shame  : 

Fetch  me  to  eat,  and  give  mo  wine  to  drink ; 

Water  to  wash,  and  oil  to  clear  my  looks  ; 

Bring  down  your  shalms,  your  cymbals,  and  your 

pipes ; 

Let  David's  harp  and  lute,  his  hand  and  voice, 

Qive  laud  to  him  that  loveth  Israel, 

And  sing  his  praise  that  shendcth*  David's  fame, 

That  put  away  his  shi  from  out  his  sight. 

And  sent  his  shame  into  the  streets  of  Oath. 

Bring  ye  to  me  the  mother  of  the  babe. 

That  I  may  wipe  the  tears  from  off  her  face. 

And  give  her  comfort  with  this  hand  of  mine, 

And  deck  fair  Bethsabe  with  ornaments, 

That  she  may  bear  to  me  another  sod. 

That  may  be  lovM  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts ; 

For  where  he  !:«,  of  force  must  David  go. 

But  never  may  he  come  where  David  is. 

They  bring  in  water,  irin«,  and  oil.    Music  and  a  banqutt; 
and  tnttr  Bethsabe. 

Fair  Bethsabe,  sit  thou,  and  sigh  no  more :— 

And  sing  and  play,  you  servants  of  the  king : 

Now  sleepeth  David's  sorrow  with  the  dead. 

And  Bethsabe  liveth  to  Israel. 

Thetf  use  all  soUmnities  togtther  and  sing,  Ac, 

Now  arms  and  warlike  engines  for  assault 

Prepare  at  once,  ye  men  of  Israel, 


•  themUth]  "Iu  the  following  pasnoge."  s.nys  Narcs in 
hid  GlfSfary,  *'  it  [$hend\  nocnas  to  mean  to  protect,  which 
nnist  be  couaiderod  as  an  error,  being  contrary  to  all 
analogy: — 

'This  I  mutit  succour,  this  I  must  defend, 
And  fruu  the  wild  boare's  rooting  evur  thind.* 

Browu,  Bnt.  Pa»t.  part  IL  p.  144." 
In  the  passage  just  citerl  ^'slitnd  "  is  certainly  0({uiTulcDt 
to  "  defend  ",  as  in  our  text  "  shendeth  **  is  equivaleut  to 
*'dcfcndeUi." 
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To  mon  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem, 
That  Rabbah  may  be  taken  by  the  king, 
Lest  it  be  call6d  after  JouVa  name, 
Nor  David's  glory  shine  in  Sion  streets. 
To  Kabbah  marcheth  David  with  his  men, 
To  chdstise  Ammon  and  the  wicked  ones. 


[Extant, 


Enter  Absalom  with  teveral  othert. 


Ahi,  Set  up  your  mules,  and  give  thorn  well  to 
eat, 
And  let  us  meet  our  brothers  at  the  feast. 
Accursed  is  the  master  of  this  feast, 
Dishonour  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
His  sister's  slander,  and  his  mother's  shame : 
Shame  be  his  share  that  could  such  ill  contrive, 
To  ravish  Thamar,  and,  without  a  pause, 
To  drive  her  shamefully  from  out  his  house  : 
But  may  his  wickedness  find  just  reward  1 
Therefore  doth  Absalon  conspire  with  you. 
That  Amnon  die  what  time  ho  sits  to  cat; 
For  in  the  holy  temple  have  I  sworn 
Wreak  of  his  viliany  in  Thamar's  rapo. 
And  heix)  he  comes :  bespeak  him  gently,  all, 
Whose  death  is  deeply  graved  in  my  heai-t. 

Enter  Amnon,  Adonia,  and  Jonadab. 

Am,  Our  shearers  are  not  for  from  hence,  I 

wot; 
And  Amnon  to  you  all  his  brethren* 
Giveth  such  welcome  as  our  fathcre  erst 
Were  wont  in  Judah  and  Jerusalem ; — 
But,  specially.  Lord  Absalon,  to  thee, 
The  honour  of  thy  house  and  progeoy : 
Sit  down  and  diue  with  mo.  King  David's  son, 
Thou  fiiir  young  man,  whose  hairs  shine  iu  mine 

eye 
Like  golden  wires  of  David's  ivory  late. 

Ahs.  Amnon,  where  bo  thy  shearers  and  thy 

men, 
That  wo  may  pour-in  plenty  of  thy  wincs,+ 
And  eat  thy  goats'-milk,  aud  rejoice  with  thee  ? 
Am.  Here  cometh  Amnon's  shearers  and  his 

men : — 
Absalon,  eit  aud^  rejoice  with  mc. 

EtUeti'  a  company  0/ Shepherds,  who  dunce  and  Ang. 

Drink,  Absalon,  in  praise  of  Israel ; 
Welcome  to  Amnon's  fields  from  David's  court. 
Abs,  [stnbbintj  Amnon.]  Die  with  thy  draught  ; 
perish,  and  die  accurs'd ; 


•  hrcthreu]  Sco  note  *,  p.  4*21,  8cc.  col. 

j  viuef]  Tiiu4to.  "vinus." 

t  tit  and,  ic]  (ly.  *'dt  down  and,"  ic.  ? 


Dishonour  to  tho  honour  of  us  all ; 
Die  for  the  viliany  to  Thamar  done^ 

Unworthy  thou  to  be  King  David's  aon  t 

IBxUwUkeOm, 

Jonad.  0,  what  hath  Absalon  for  Thamar  doof, 
Murder'd  his  brother,  great  King  David's  son ! 

Ad.  Bun,  Jonadab,  away,  and  make  it  knovi^ 
What  oruelty  this  Absalon  hath  shown. 
Amnon,  thy  brother  Adonia  shall 
Bury  thy  body  'mong  the  dead  men's  bonti; 
And  we  will  moke  complaint  to  Israel 
Of  Amnon's  death  and  pride  of  Absalon. 

[ 


1 


I 


Enter  Dayw,  Joab,  Aksai,  Ctsat,  aiicf  otilc?^,  viA  dm 
and  en$igH  affainst  Rabsab. 

Dav,  This  is  the  town  of  the  uncircomcis'd, 
The  city  of  the  kingdom,  thb  is  it^ 
Babbah,  whero  wicked  Hanon  sitteth  kiog. 
Despoil  this  king,  this  Hanon  of  his  crown; 
Unpeople  Rabbah  and  the  streets  thereof; 
For  in  their  blood,  and  slaughter  of  the  shun, 
Lioth  the  honour  of  King  David's  line. 
Joab,  Abisai,  and  tho  rest  of  you* 
Fight  ye  this  day  for  great  Jerusalem. 

Enter  Hasok  and  other*  on  Uu  waU*. 

Joab.  And  see  where  Hanon  shows  him  on  tlie 

walls ; 
Why,  then,  do  we  forbear  to  give  assault, 
That  Israel  may,  as  it  is  promisdd. 
Subdue  the  daughters  of  the  Qentiles'  tribes  ? 
All  this  must  bo  porform'd  by  David's  hand. 

Daw  Hark  to  me,  Hanon,  and  remember  w«l!: 
As  sure  as  He  doth  live  that  kept  my  host. 
What  time  our  young  men,  by  the  pool  of  Gibeon, 
Went  forth  against  the  strength  of  Isboseth, 
And  twelve  to  twelve  did  with  their  wcarwna 

play; 
So  suro*  art  thou  and  thy  men  of  war 
To  feel  the  sword  of  Israel  this  day. 
Because  thou  hast  defied  Jacob's  God, 
Aud  suffor'd  Rabbah  with  the  Philistine 
To  rail  upon  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

Ha.  Hark,  man  :  as  sure  as  Saul  thy  master  foil, 
And  gor'd  his  sides  upon  the  mountain-tops, 
Aud  Jonathan,  Abiuadab,  and  Melchisua, 
Watered  the  dales  and  deeps  of  Askaron 
With  bloody  streams,  that  from  Gil  boa  ran 
In  channels  through  the  wilderness  of  Ziph, 
What  time  the  sword  of  tho  tmcircumcia'd 
Was  drunken  with  the  blood  of  Israel ; 
So  sure  shall  David  perish  with  his  men 


I 


•  i\KTc\  A  dissyllabld  hero. 
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Under  the  walls  of  lUbbah,  Honon's  town. 

Joah,  HanoD,  the  Qod  of  Israel  hath  said, 
DaTid  the  king  shall  wear  that  crown  of  thine 
That  weighs  a  talent  of  the  finest  gold. 
And  triumph  in  the  spoil  of  Hanon's  town, 
When  Israel  shall  hale  thy  people  hence. 
And  turn  them  to  tho  tile-kiln,  man  and  child, 
And  put  them  under  harrows  made  of  iron, 
And  hew  their  bones  with  axes,  and  their  limbs 
With  iron  swords  divide  and  tear  in  twain. 
Hanon,  this  shall  be  done  to  thee  and  thine, 
Because  thou  hast  defied  Israel — 
To  arms,  to  arms,  that  Rabbah  feel  revenge, 
And  Hanon's  town  become  King  David's  spoil ! 

Alarxo^  exeunion*,  aMault;   exeunt.     T/un  the  tnim2>tii 
90unJ,  and  re  enter  David  with  Hanos's  crotcrif  Joab,  d'c, 

Dar.  Now  clattering  arms  and  wrathful  storms 

of  war 
Have  ihuuder'd  over  Rabbah's  razb J  towers ; 
The  wreakful  ire  of  great  Jehovah's  arm. 
That  for  his  people  made  tho  gates  to  rend, 
And  clolh'd  the  chcrubins  in  fiery  coats 
To  fight  against  tho  wicked  Ilanon's  town. 
Pay  thanks,  ye  men  of  Juduh,  to  the  King, 
The  Qod  of  Sion  aud  Jeiiisalom, 
That  hath  exalted  Israel  to  this, 
And  crowndd  David  with  thi^  diadem. 

Joab.  Beauteous  and  bright  is  ho  among  the 

tribes ; 
As  when  the  sun,*  attir'd  in  glistering  robe, 
Comes  dancing  from  his  oriental  gate. 
And  bridegroom-like  hurls  through  tho  gloomy 

air 
His  radiant  beams,  such  doth  King  David  show, 
Crown'd  with  the  honour  of  his  enemies'  town, 
Shining  in  riches  like  tho  firmament, 
The  starry  vault  that  overhangs  the  earth : 
So  looketh  David  King  of  Israel. 

Abi*.  Joab,  why  doth   not  David  mount  \\U 

throne 
Whom    heaven  hath  beautified  with   lIanou':3 

crown  t 
Sound  trumpets,  shalms,  and   instruments   of 

praise. 

To  Jacob's  Qod  for  David's  victory. 

[Trumjtett,  d-c. 


*  At  vhen  the  tun,  kc]  Ilawkiim,  who  (Profaco  to  The 
Oi-inin  of  the  RngUth  Dnufa,  vol.  i.  p.  11.)  jiMtly  pmUcB  this 
■imilc,  luvd  foi^uttrcn  tho  fullowiisg  lines  of  Sponsor; 
"  At  last^  tho  goIJuu  oricntull  gnto 
OfgreatoMt  licaven  fpni  to  open  fayre  ; 
And  Phoebus,  fro.sh  <i8  brydegromo  to  his  m.ite, 
Camo  dauncing  forth,  shaking  liis  doawio  hayro  ; 
And  hurld  his  glistriug  beams  through  gloomy  nyro." 

The  FaerU  QweeMf  B.  1.  c.  5.  st.  2. 


Etiter  JosADAB. 

Jonad,  Why  doth  the  King  of  Israel  rejoice? 
Why  sitteth  David  crown'd  with  Rabbah's  rule  ? 
Behold,  there  hath  great  heaviness  befdll'n 
In  Amnon's  fields  by  Absalon's  mi^sdeed  ; 
And  Amnon's  shearers  and  their  fea%t  of  mirth 
Absalon  hath  o'erturnM  with  his  sword ; 
Nor  liveth  any  of  King  David's  sons 
To  bring  this  bitter  tidings  to  tho  king. 

Dav.  Ay  me,  how  soon  are  David's  triumplis 
dash'd, 
How  suddenly  declineth  David's  pride  ! 
As  doth  the  daylight  settle  in  the  west, 
So  dim  is  David's  glory  and  his  gite.* 
Die,  David ;  for  to  thee  is  left  no  seed 
That  may  revive  thy  name  in  Israel 

Jonad.  In  Israel  is  left  of  David's  seed. 
Comfort  your  lord,  you  servants  of  the  king. — 
Behold,  thy  sons  return  in  mourning  weeds. 
And  only  Amnon  Absalon  hath  slain. 

Enter  Adonia  with  other  Sons  of  David. 

Dav.  Welcome,  my  sons;  dearer  to  mo  you  are 
Than  is  this  golden  crown  or  Hanon's  spoil. 
O,  tell  mo,  then,  tell  me.  my  sons,  I  say, 
How  Cometh  it  to  pass  that  Absalon 
Hath  slain  his  brother  Amnon  with  the  sword  ? 

Ad.  Thy  sons,  0  king,  went  up  to  Amnon's 
fields. 
To  feast  with  him  and  oat  his  bread  and  oil ; 
And  Absalon  upon  his  mule  doth  come, 
And  to  his  men  he  saith,  "  When  Amnon's  heart 
Is  merry  and  secure,  then  strike  him  dead. 
Because  ho  forcM  Thamar  fehamefully. 
And  hated  her,  and  threw  her  forth  his  doors.* 
And  this  did  he  ;  and  they  with  him  conspire, 
Aud  kill  thy  son  in  wreak  of  Thamar's  wrung. 

Dar.  How  long  shall  Juduh  and  Jerusalem 
Complain,  and  water  Sion  with  their  tears ! 
How  long  shall  Israel  lament  in  vain. 
And  not  a  man  among  the  mighty  ones 
Will  hear  the  sorrows  of  King  David's  heart ! 
Amnon,  thy  life  was  pleasing  to  thy  lord. 
As  to  mine  ears  the  music  of  my  lute. 
Or  songs  that  David  tuncth  to  his  harp ; 
And  Absalon  hath  ta'on  from  me  away 
Tho  gladness  of  my  sa.l  distros&di  soul. 

[Exeunt  Joab  end  eonu  otfiert.i 


*  ffitr]  In  the  prc9>cut  postage,  ns  well  lit  in  tl:o  follow- 
ing line  of  our  autlior's  TaU  of  Trojf,  sooms  to  mcau-* 
splendour,  brightutss ; 

"Done  is  thy  piiJo,  dim  is  thy  glorious ^i/«." 

t  Exeunt  Joab  arid  tome  othert.]  Tho  4to.  has  "  Exeunt 
omnes.  Jfanet  David.**  But  sec  David's  last  spoech  in 
tho  sec.  col.  of  tho  next  pnge. 
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£nler  Woman  of  Thecoa.* 

Wo.  of  T.  [kneeling. "l   God  save   King  Dayid, 
King  of  Israel, 
And  bless  the  gates  of  Sion  for  his  sake  ! 

Dav.  Woman,  why  mournefit  thou  ?  rise  from 
the  earth ; 
Tell  me  what  sorrow  hath  befalFn  thy  soul. 

Wo.  of  T.  [rising.']  Thy  servant's  soul,  0  king, 
is  troubled  sore, 
And  grioTOus  is  the  anguish  of  her  heart ; 
And  from  Thccoa  doth  thy  handmaid  come. 

Dav,    Tell    me,    and    say,    thou    woman    of 
Thecoa, 
What  aileth  theo  or  what  is  come  to  pass. 

Wo  of  T.  Thy  servant  is  a  widow  in  Thccoa. 
Two  sons  thy  handmaid  had ;  and  they,  my  lord, 
Fought  in  the  field,  where  no  man  went  betwixt, 
And  80  the  one  did  smite  and  slay  tho  other. 
And,  lo,  behold,  the  kindred  doth  arise, 
And  cry  on  himf  tliat  smote  his  brother, 
That  he  therefore  may  bo  the  child  of  death  ; 
"  For  we  will  follow  and  destroy  the  heii*." 
So  will  they  quench  that  sparkle  that  is  left, 
And  leave  nor  name  nor  issue  on  the  earth 
To  me  or  to  thy  handmaid's  husband  dead. 

Dav.    Woman,   return ;    go  home    unto   thy 
house : 
I  will  take  order  that  thy  son  be  safe. 
If  any  man  say  otherwise  than  well. 
Bring  him  to  me,  and  I  shall  cbftstise  him ; 
For,  as  the  Lord  doth  live,  shall  not  a  hair 
Shetl  from  thy  sou  or  fall  upon  the  earth. 
"Woman,  to  God  alono  bilongs  revenge  : 
Shall,  then,  tho  kindred  slay  him  for  his  sin  ? 

If  0.  of  T.  Well  hath  King  David  to  hiij  hand- 
niai<l  sjtoko  : 
But  wherefore,  then,  hast  thou  determiiiM 
So  hard  a  part  ngaiust  the  righteous  tribes. 
To  follow  and  pui*suc  the  banifshcd, 
Whena8+  to  God  alone  belongs  revenge? 
As.'<uredly  thou  saist  a<:ainst  thyself: 
Therefore  call  home  again  tho  banished; 
Call  homo  tho  banished,  that  he  may  live. 
And  raise  to  thee  some  fruit  in  Israel. 

Dav.  Thou  woman  of  Thccoa,  answer  me. 
Answer  me  one  thing  I  shall  ask  of  thee : 


•  Womu.n  of  Thicn"]  Tho  -Ito.    "  widdow  of  Thccoa" : 
'    but  alio  is  oiily  o  pntanl-'f  i-l>(oi". 

t  And  cry  on  him,  Ike.]  Some  slight  onii-wion  hero. 

ho  Words  of  b'cripLure  arc  ;  "  And  thc\-  pni  1,   Deliver 

him  tliat  smote  liis  biMtlicr,  that  wo  may  kill  him  fu-tho 

ifo  of  his  brother  wlioni  he  kIow  ;  aud  wc  will  destroy 

tho  heir  uls'),"  icc.—S'C.  Samuel,  xiv.  7. 

t   ir/wnojij  i.  0.  When. 


Is  not  the  hand  of  Joab  in  this  work  ? 
Tell  me,  is  not  hia  finger  in  this  fact  1 

Wo.  of  T.  It  is,  my  lord ;  his  hand  ia  in  this 
work : 
Assure  thee,  Joab,  captain  of  thy  host, 
Hath  put  these  words  into  thy  handmaid's  mouth ; 
And  thou  art  as  an  angel  from  on  high. 
To  understand  the  meaning  of  my  heart : 
Lo,  where  he  cometh  to  his  lord  the  king. 

JU-enter  Joab. 

Dav.  Say,  Joab,  didst  thou  send  this  woman  iu 
To  put  this  parable  for  Absalon  ? 

Joah.  Joab,  my  lord,  did  bid  this  woman  speak, 
And  she  hath  said ;  and  thou  hast  understood. 
.    Dav.  I  have,  and  am  content  to  do  the  thing. 
Go  fetch  my  son,  that  he  may  live  with  me. 

Joah.  {kneeling.^  Now  God  be  bleasM  for  King 
David's  life ! 
Thy  servant  Joab  hath  found  grace  with  thee, 
In  that  thou  spai^est  Absalon  thy  child.       [i?»e«. 
A  beautiful  and  fiur  young  man  is  he. 
In  all  his  body  is  no  blemitih  seen ; 
His  hair  is  like  the  wire  of  David's  harp. 
That  twines  about  his  bright  and  ivory  neck ; 
In  Israel  is  not  such  a  goodly  man  ; 
And  here  I  bring  him  to  entreat  for  grace. 

Joab  brings  in  Absalok. 

Dar.  Ilast  thou  *  slain  iu  the  fields  of  Hazor 

Ah,  Absalon,  my  son  !  ah,  my  sou,  Absalon! 
But  wherefore  do  I  vex  thy  spirit  so  1 
Live,  aud  reluru  from  Gesur  to  thy  house ; 
Return  from  Gesur  to  Jerusalem  : 
What  boots  it  to  be  bitter  to  thy  soul? 
Amnon  is  dead,  and  Ab.-^alon  survives, 

Ahii.  Father,  I  have  offended  Israel, 
I  have  offended  David  aud  his  house ; 
For  Thamar's  wrong  hath  Absalon  misdone : 
But  David's  heart  ia  free  from  sharp  revenge, 
Aud  Joab  hath  got  grace  for  Absalon. 

Dar.  Depart  with  mc,  you  men  of  Israel, 
You  that  have  foUow'd  lUbbah  with  the  sword, 
Aud  ransack  Amnion's  richest  treasm'ies. — 
Live,  Abaalou,  my  son,  live  once  in  peace : 

Peace  [be]  with  thee,  aud  with  Jerusalem ! 

[Exeunt  all  excf^J  Absalon. 
Ahs.  David  is  goue,  and  Absjdon  remains, 
Flowering  iu  pleasant  spring-time  of  his  youth : 
Why  liveth  Absalou  and  is  not  honour'd 
Of  tribes  and  elders  and  the  mii^htiest  ones. 

*  JIast  tl.ou,  &C.1  Qy.  "  JLut  thoa  Aain  Auiuon  i;i  tht  j 

JUhl.f  of  JI,i:.yj-  r  "  fur  I  canuut  think  that  this  lino  of  nino  i 
eyllablcs  id  to  bo  dcfomloJ  on  tho  supposition  that  DuviJ 

here  avoids  moutiouiug  the  name  of  his  murdormi  son.  ' 
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That  round  about  his  temples  he  may  wear 
Garlands  and  wreaths  set  on  with  reverence ; 
That  eTcry  one  that  hath  a  cause  to  plead 
Might  come  to  Absalon  and  call  for  right  ? 
Then  in  the  gates  of  Sion  would  I  sit, 
And  publish  laws  in  great  Jerusalem ; 
And  not  a  man  should  live  in  all  the  land 
But  Absalon  would  do  him  reason's  duo : 
Therefore  I  shall  address  me,  as  I  may, 
To  love  the  men  and  tribes  of  Israel.  [Exit. 

Enter  David,  Ithav,  Saduc,  Ahimaas,  Jokathan.  and 
others;  David  barf  foot,  with  toine  loose  covering  ovsr 
hi*  head  ;  ami  all  niouminff. 

Dav.  Proud  lust,  the  bloodiest  traitor  to  our 
souls, 
Vhose  greedy  throat  nor    earth,    air,  sea,   or 
Can  glut  or  satisfy  with  any  store,  [heaven, 

Thou  art  the  cause  these  torments  suck  my  blood. 
Piercing  with  venom  of  thy  poison'd  eyes 
Tho  strength  and  marrow  of  my  tainted  bones. 
To  punish  Pharaoh  and  his  curfldd  host. 
The  waters  shrunk  *  at  great  Adonai's  voice. 
And  sandy  bottom  of  the  sea  appear'd. 
Offering  his  service  at  his  servant's  feet ; 
And,  to  inflict  a  plague  on  David's  sin. 
He  makes  his  bowels  traitors  to  hi4  breast. 
Winding  about  his  heart  with  mortal  gripes. 
Ah,  Absalon,  the  wrath  of  heaven  inflames 
Thy  scorched  bosom  with  ambitious  heat. 
And  Satan  sets  thee  on  a  lofty  f  tower. 
Showing  thy  thoughts  the  pride  of  Israel, 
Of  choice  to  cast  thee  on  her  ruthless  stones!  — 
Weep  with  me,  then,  ye  sons  of  Israel ; 
Lie  down  with  David,  and  with  David  mourn 
Before  the  Holy  One  that  sees  our  hearts ; 

[Lies  Uotcn,  and  all  the  rti^  after  hinu 
Season  this  heavy  soil  with  showers  of  teai-s. 
And  fill  the  face  of  every  flower  with  dew ; 
Weep,  Israel,  for  David's  soul  dissolves. 
Lading  the  fountains  of  his  drowned  eyes, 
And  pours  her  substance  on  the  senseless  earth. 

Sa.  Weep,  Israel ;  O,  weep  for  David's  soul, 
Strewing  the  ground  with  hair  and  garments  torn. 
For  tragic  witness  of  your  hearty  woes ! 

Aki.  0,  would  our  eyes  were  conduits  to  our 
hearts. 
And  that  our  hearts  wero  seas  of  liquid  blood. 
To  pour  in  streams  upon  this  holy  mount. 
For  witness  we  would  die  for  David's  woes  ! 

Jonath,    Then  should  this  Mount  of  Olives 
seem  a  plain 

•  tlvunk]  The4to.  "shrlnko." 
t  My]  Tho  4to.  "luatio." 


Drown'd  with  a  sea,  that  with  our  sighs  should 

roar, 
And,  in  the  murmur  of  his  mounting  waves. 
Report  our  bleeding  sorrows  to  the  heavens. 
For  witness  wo  would  die  for  David's  woes. 
UK  Earth  cannot  weep  enough  for  David's 

woes: 
Then  weep,  you  heavens,  and,  all  you  clouds, 

dissolve, 
That  piteous  stara  may  see  our  miseries. 
And  drop  their  goldun  tears  upon  the  ground. 
For  witness  how  thoy  weep  for  David's  woes, 
Sa.  Now  let  my  sovereign  raise  his  prostrate 

bones. 
And  mourn  not  as  a  faithless  man  would  do ; 
But  be  assur'd  that  Jacob's  righteous  Gott, 
That  promis'd  never  to  forsake  your  throne, 
Will  still  be  just  and  pure*  in  his  vows. 

Dae,  Sadoc,  high-priest,  preserver  of  the  ark, 
Whose  fiacred  virtue  keeps  the  chosen  crown, 
I  know  my  God  is  spotless  in  his  vows. 
And  that  these  hairs  shall  greet  my  grave  in 

peace : 
But  that  my  son   should  wrong  his  tendor'd 

soul. 
And  fight  against  his  father's  happiness, 
Turns  all  my  hopes  into  desj>air  of  him, 
And  that  d>  spair  feeds  all  my  veins  with  grief. 

Ith,  Think  of  it,  David,  as  a  fatal  plague 
Which  grief  preserveth,  but  prevcnteth  not ; 
And  turn  thy  drooping  eyes  upon  the  troops 
Tiiat,  of  affection  to  thy  worthiness, 
Do  swarm  about  the  i)er3on  of  the  king  : 
Cherish  their  valours  and  their  zealous  loves 
With  pleasant  looks  and  sweet  encouragements. 
Dai\   Methinks  the  voice  of  Ithay  fills  mine 

ears. 
Ith.  Let  not  the  voice  of  Ithay  loathe  thine 

ears, 
Whose  heart  would  balm  thy  bosom  with  his 

tears. 
Dav.  But  wherefore  go'st  thou  to  the  wars 

with  usi 
Thou  art  a  stranger  here  in  Israel, 
And  son  to  Achis,  mighty  King  of  Gath ; 
Therefore  return,  and  with  thy  father  stay  : 
Thou  cam'st  but  yesterday ;  and  should  I  now 
Let  thee  partake  these  troubles  here  with  us  ? 
Keep  both  thyself  and  all  thy  soldiers  safe : 
Let  me  abide  tho  hazards  of  these  arms, 
And    God    requito    tho    friendship    thou    hast 

show'd. 

*  i,ui'e\  A  dissyllablo  hero. 
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lik.  As  sure  oa  Isracl'd  Qod  gives  David  life, 
What  place  or  peril  shall  coutaia  the  king, 
The  same  will  Ithay  share  iu  life  and  death. 

Dav.  Then,  gentle  Ithay,  be  thou  still  with  us, 
A  joy  to  David,  and  a  grace  to  Israel. — 
Go,  Sadoc,  now,  and  bear  the  ark  of  Qod 
Into  the  great  Jerusalem  again  : 
If  I  find  favour  in  his  gracious  eyes. 
Then  will  he  lay  his  hand  upon  my  heart 
Tet  once  again  before  I  visit  death  ; 
Giving  it  strength,  and  virtue  to  mine  eyes. 
To  taste  tlie  comforts  and  behold  the  form 
Of  his  fair  ark  and  holy  tabernacle  : 
But,  if  he  say,  "  My  wonted  love  is  worn. 
And  I  have  no  dehght  in  David  now," 
Here  lie  I  armM  with  an  humble  heart 
T*  embrace  the  pains  that  anger  shall  impose, 
And  kiss  the  sword  my  lord  shall  kill  me  with. 
Then,  Sadoc,  take  Ahimaas  thy  son. 
With  Jonathan  son  to  Abiathar ; 
And  in  these  fields  will  I  repose  myself, 
Till  they  return  from  you  some  certain  news. 

Sa.  Thy  servants  will  with  joy  obey  the  king. 
And  hopo  to  cheer  his  heart  with  happy  news. 

iExevMt  Sadoc,  Auimaas,  and  JovKtims. 

Ith,  Now  that  it  be  no  grief  unto  the  king, 
Let  me  for  good  inform  his  majesty. 
That,  with  unkind  and  graceless  Absalon, 
Achitophel  yo\ir  ancient  counsellor 
Directs  the  state  of  this  rebellion. 

Dai:   Then  doth  it  aim  with  danger  at  my 
crown. — 
0  thou,  that  hold'st  his  raging  bloody  bound 
Within  the  circle  of  the  silver  moon. 
That  girds  earth's  centre  with  his  watery  scarf, 
Limit  the  counsel  of  Achitophel, 
No  bounds  extending  to  my  soul's  distress, 
But  turn  his  wisdom  into  foolislmcss ! 

Elder  Ccsay  uith  hii  coat  turned  anl  hcoif  covered. 

Cu.   Happiness  and   honour  to  my  lord  the 
king ! 

Dav,  Wiiat  happiness  or  honour  may  betide 
His  state  that  toils  iu  my  extremities  1 

Cu.  0,  let  my  gracious  sovereign  cease  these 
grief:*. 
Unless  ho  wish  his  servant  Cusay's  death. 
Whose  life  depends  upon  my  lord's  relief! 
Then  let  my  presence  with  my  sighs  perfume 
The  pleasant  closet  of  my  sovereign's  soul. 

Dav,  No,  Casay,  no  ;  thy  presence  unto  me 
Will  be  a  burden,  since  I  tender  thee, 
And  cannot  brook  *  thy  sighs  for  David's  fiake  : 

•  brook]  The  4to.  "  brcake." 


But  if  thou  turn  to  fair  Jerusalem, 

And  say  to  Absalon,  as  thou  hast  beea 

A  trusty  friend  unto  his  father's  seat. 

So  thou  wilt  be  to  him,  and  call  him  king, 

Achitophel's  counsel  may  be  brought  to  naugbt 

Then  having  Sadoc  and  Abiath&r, 

All  three  may  learn  the  secrets  of  my  sod, 

Sending  the  message  by  Ahimaas, 

And  friendly  Jonathan,  who  both  are  there. 

Cu.  Then  rise,*  referring  the  sucoess  to  heaven. 

Dav,   Cusay,  I  rise;  though  with  unwieldy 
bones 
I  carry  arms  against  my  Absalon.  [^Exeunt, 

Absalon,  Amasa,  Achitophel,  with  the  Ck>ucublnaB  o/ 
David,  and  others,  are  discovered  in  great  stale  ;  Absa- 
lon crowned. 

Aba,  Now  you  that  were  my  father's  con- 
cubines. 
Liquor  to  his  inchaste  and  lustful  fire, 
Have  seen  his  honour  shaken  in  his  house. 
Which  I  possess  in  sight  of  all  the  w^orld ; 
I  bring  ye  forth  for  foils  to  my  renown. 
And  to  eclipse  the  glory  of  your  king, 
Whose  hfe  is  with  his  honour  fast  enclos'd 
Within  the  entrails  of  a  jetty  cloud. 
Whose  dissolution  shall  pour  down  in  showers 
The  substance  of  his  life  and  swelling  pride : 
Then    shall    the    stars    light    earth  with   rich 

aspdcts, 
And  heaven  shall  burn  in  love  with  Absalon, 
Whose  beauty  will  suffice  to  chase  +  all  mists. 
And  clothe  the  8un*s  sphere  with  a  triple  fire, 
Sooner  than  his  clear  eyes  should  suffer  stain, 
Or  be  offended  with  a  lowering  day. 

First  Cone.  Thy  father's  honour,  graceless  Ab- 
salon, 
And  ours  thus  beaten  with  thy  violent  arms. 
Will  cry  for  vengeance  to  the  host  of  heaven, 
Whose  power  is  ever  arm'd  against  the  proud. 
And  will  dart  plagues  at  thy  aspiring  head 
For  doing  this  disgrace  to  David's  throne. 
Second  Cone.   To  David's  throne,  to  David's 
holy  throne. 
Whose  sceptre  angels  guard  with  swords  of  fixe, 
And  sit  as  eagles  on  his  conquering  fist. 
Ready  to  prey  upon  hia  enemies  : 
Then  think  not  thou,  the  captain  of  his  foes, 
Wert  thou  much  swifter  than  AzahcU^I  wa?, 

*  T/,<n  rlu,  A'c]  Thix  Unc  is  givoa  iu  the  4to.  to  Daviil 

t  ch't^Kl  Thc4to.  "chast." 
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That  could  outpace  the  nimble-footed  roe, 
To  scape  the  fury  of  their  thumping  beaks 
Or  dreadful  scope  of  their  commanding  wings. 

Ach,  Let  not  my  lord  the  Kiog  of  Israel 
Be  angry  with  a  »illy  woman's  threats ; 
But,  with  the  pleasure  he  hath  cnst  enjoy'd, 
Turn  them  into  their  cabinets  again, 
Till  David's  conquest  be  their  overthrow. 

Abs.    Into    your    bowers,    ye    daughters    of 
disdain. 
Gotten  by  fury  of  unbridled  lust, 
And  wash  your  couches  with  your  mourning 

tears, 
For  grief  that  David's  kingdom  is  docay'd. 

First  Cone.  No,  Absalon,  his  kingdom  U  en- 
chain'd 
Fast  to  the  finger  of  great  Jacob's  Qod, 
Which  will  not  loose  it  for  a  rebel's  love. 

[Exeunt  Concubines. 

Amcu  If  I  might  give  advice  unto  the  king, 
These  concubines  should  buy  their  taunts  with 
blood. 

Abs.  Amasa,  no;  but  Itt  thy  martial  sword 
Empty  the  veius*  of  David's  armdd  men, 
And  let  these  foolish  women  scape  our  hands 
To  rccompenso  the  shame  they  have  sustain'd. 
First,  Absalon  was  by  the  trumpet's  sound 
Proclaim'd  through  Hebron  King  of  Israel ; 
And  now  is  set  in  fair  Jerusalem 
With  c6mp1ete  state  and  glory  of  a  crown  : 
Fifty  fair  footmen  by  my  chariot  run. 
And  to  the  air  whose  rupture  rings  my  fame, 
Where'er  I  ride,  they  offer  reverence. 
Why  should  not  Absalon,  that  in  his  face 
Carries  the  final  purpose  of  his  Qod, 
That  is,  to  work  him  grace  in  Israel, 
Endeavour  to  achieve  with  all  his  strength 
The  state  that  most  may  satisfy  his  joy, 
Keeping  his  statutes  and  his  covenants  pure  ? 
His  thunder  is  entangled  in  my  hair, 
And  with  my  beauty  is  his  lightning  quench'd  : 
I  am  the  man  he  made  to  glory  in. 
When  by  the  errors  of  my  father's  sin 
Ha  lost  the  path  that  led  into  the  land 
Wherewith  our  chosen  ancestors  were  bloss'd. 

EiUtr  CusAT. 

Cm.  Long  may  the  beauteous  King  of  Israel 
live. 
To  whom  the  people  do  by  thousands  swarm  1 
Abs.   What  moaneth  Cusay  so  to  greet  his 
foe? 


•  vein*}  The4to.  "paines." 


Is  this  the  love  thou  show'gt  *  to  David's  soul, 
To  whose  assistance  thou  hast  vow'd  thy  life  ? 
Why  leav'st  thou  him  in  this  extremity  ] 

Cu.   Because  the  Lord  and  Israel  chooseth 
thee; 
And  as  before  I  serv'd  thy  father's  turn 
With  counsel  acceptable  in  his  sight. 
So  likewise  will  I  now  obey  his  son. 

Abs,    Then  welcome,    Cusay,    to    King    Ab- 
salon.— 
And  now,  my  lords  and  loving  counsellors, 
I  tliink  it  time  to  exercise  our  arms 
Against  forsaken  David  and  his  host 
Give  counsel  first,  my  good  Achitophel, 
What  times  and  orders  we  may  best  observe 
For  prosperous  manage  of  these  high  exploits. 

Ach.    Let  me  choose  out    twelve    thousand 
valiant  men : 
And,  while  the  night  hides  with  her  sable  mists 
The  close  endeavours  cunning  soldiers  use, 
I  will  assault  thy  discontented  sire ; 
And,  while  with  weakness  of  their  wcaiy  arms, 
Surcharg'd  with  toil,  to  shun  thy  sudden  power, 
The  people  fly  in  huge  disorder'd  troops 
To  save  their  lives,  and  leave  the  kiog  alone. 
Then  will  I  smite  hiiu  with  his  latest  wound. 
And  bring  the  people  to  thy  feet  in  peace. 

Abs.  Well  hath  Achitophel  given  his  advice. 
Yet  let  us  hear  what  Cusay  counsels  us, 
Whose  great  experience  is  well  worth  the  cor. 

Cu,  Though  wise  Achitophel  be  much  more 
meet 
To  purchase  hearing  with  my  lord  the  king, 
For  all  his  former  counsels,  than  myself, 
Yet,  not  offending  Absalon  or  him. 
This  time  it  is  not  good  nor  worth  pursuit ; 
For,  well  thou  know'st,  thy  father's  men  arc 

strong. 
Chafing  as  she-bears  robbed  of  their  whelps : 
Besides,  the  king  himself  a  valiant  man, 
Traiu'd  up  in  feats  and  stratagems  of  war ; 
And  will  not,  for  prevention  of  the  worst. 
Lodge  with  the  common  soldiers  in  the  field  ; 
But  now,  I  know,  his  wonted  policies 
Have  taught  him  lurk  within  some  secret  cave. 
Guarded  with  all  his  stoutest  soldiers ; 
Which,  if  the  forefront  of  his  battle  faint, 
Will  yet  give  out  that  Absalon  doth  fly. 
And  so  thy  soldiers  be  discouraged : 
David  himself  withal,  whose  angry  heart 
Is  as  a  lion's  letted  of  his  walk. 
Will  fight  himself,  and  all  his  men  to  one. 


•  Aow'tt]  Tholto.  **8hewdift." 
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Before  a  few  shall  vanquiah  bim  by  fear. 

My  counsel  therefore  is,  with  trumpet's  sound 

To  gather  men  from  Dan  to  Bersabe, 

That  they  may  march  in  number  like  sea-sands, 

That  nestle  close  in  [one]  anotber*s  neck : 

So  shall  wo  come  upon  him  in  our  strength, 

Like   to   the   dew  that  falls  in  showera   from 

heaven, 
And  leave  him  not  a  man  to  march  withal. 
Besides,  if  any  city  succour  him. 
The  numbers  of  our  men  shall  fetch  us  ropes, 
And  we  will  pull  it  down  the  river's  stream, 
That  not  a  stone  be  left  to  keep  us  out. 

Abs,   What  says  my  lord  to  Cusay's  counsel 
now? 

Ama.  I  fancy  Cusay's  counsel  better  far 
Than  that  is  given  us  from  Achitophel ; 
And  so,  I  think,  doth  every  soldier  here. 

AIL    Cusay's    counsel  is  better   than    Achi- 
tophel's. 

Ahi.   Then  march  we  after  Cusay's  counsel 
all: 
Sound  trumpets  through  the  bounds  of  Israel, 
And  muster  all  the  men  will  serve  the  king, 
That  Absalon  may  glut  his  longing  soul 
With  sole  fruition  of  his  father's  crown. 

Ach.  [aside.]  Ill  shall  they  fare  that  follow  thy 
attempts, 
That  scorns  the  counsel  of  Achitophel. 

[Exeuut  all  fxcfpt  CrsAY. 

Cu.   Thus  hath  the  power  of  Jacob's  jealous 
God 
FiilfiU'd  his  servant  David's  drifts  by  me, 
And  brought  Achitophel's  advice  to  scorn. 

Eiitcv  Sadoc,  Abiatdar,  Auimaas,  and  Jon'ATHau. 

Sa.  God  save  Lord  Cu?ay,  and  direct  his  zeal 
To  purchase  David's  conquest  'gainst  his  sou  ! 

Ahl.    What    secrets   hast   thou   glcan'd   from 
Absidun  ] 

Ca.  These,  sacred  priests  that  bear  the  ark  of 
God:— 
Achitophel  advis'd  him  in  the  night 
To  let  him  choose  tTvelve  thousand  fighting  men, 
And  he  would  come  on  David  at  uu wares, 
While  he  was  weary  with  his  violent  toil : 
But  I  advia'd  to  get  a  greater  host. 
And  gather  men  from  Dan  to  Bersabe, 
To  come  upon  him  strongly  in  the  fields. 
Then  send  Ahimaas  and  Jonathan 
To  signify  these  secrets  to  the  king, 
And  will*  him  not  to  stay  this  night  abroad  ; 


*  will]  i.  e.  dcBiro. 


But  get  him  over  Jordan  presently. 
Lest  he  and  all  his  people  kiss  the  sword. 

ScL  Then  go,  Ahimaas  and  Jonathan* 
And  straight  convey  this  message  to  the  king. 

Ahi,  Father,  we  will,  if  Abealon's  chief  spies 
Prevent  not  this  device,  and  stay  us  here. 

{Bxaaa. 

Enter  Semel 

Sem,    The  man  of  Israel  that  hath  rul'd  as 

king, 
Or  rather  as  the  tyrant  of  the  land. 
Bolstering  his  hateful  head  upon  the  throne 
That  Qod  unworthily  hath  bless'd  him  with, 
Shall  now,  I  hope,  lay  it  as  low  as  hell. 
And  be  depos'd  from  his  detested  chair. 
0,  that  my  bosom  could  by  nature  bear 
A  sea  of  poison,  to  be  pour'd  upon 
His  cursM  head  that  sacred  balm  hath  grac*d 
And  consecrated  King  of  Israel ! 
Or  would  my  breath  were  made  the  amoko  of 

hell. 
Infected  with  the  sighs  of  damnM  souls. 
Or  with  the  reeking  of  that  serpent's  gorge 
That   feeds    on    adders,  toads,  and  venomous 

roots, 
That,  as  I  open'd  my  revenging  lips 
To  curse  the  shepherd  for  bis  tyranny. 
My  words  might  cast  rank  poison  to  his  pores. 
And  make  his  swoln  and  rankling  sinews  crack. 
Like  to  the  combat-blows  that  break  the  clouds 
When  Jove's*  stout  champions  fight  with  fire. 
See  where  he  cometh  that  my  eoul  abhors! 
I  have  prepar'd  my  pocket  full  of  stones 
To  cast  at  him,  mingled  with  earth  and  dust, 
Which,    bursting    with    disdain,    I    greet    him 

with. 

Enter  David,  Joab,  Abisai,  Ithay,  and  others. 

Come  forth,  thou  murderer  and  wicked  man  : 
The  lord  hath  brought  upon  thy  cursed  head 
The  guiltless  blood  of  Saul  and  all  his  sons, 
Whose  royal  throne  thy  baseness  hath  usurp'd; 
And,  to  revenge  it  deeply  on  thy  soul. 
The  Lord  hath  given  the  kingdom  to  thy  son. 
And  ho   shall  wreak   the   traitorous  wrongs  of 

Saul ; 
Even  as  thy  sin  hath  still  importun'd  heaven. 
So  shall  thy  murders  and  adultery 
Be  punish'd  in  the  sight  of  Israel, 
As  thou  deserv'st,  with  blood,  with  death,  and 

hell. 


•  When  Jovt's,  &c.]  A  mutilated  line. 
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Hence,  murderer,  licnro ! 

[  7Aroic«*  ftoiiei  and  earth  at  David. 

Ahi$.  'Wliy  doth  [cjhis  dead  dog  curst)  my  lord 
the  kiug  ? 
Let  me  alone  to  take  away  his  head. 

Dar.  Why  moddleth  thus  the  sou  of  Zeruia 
To  interrupt  the  action  of  our  Qod  1 
Semei  useth  mo  with  this  reproach 
Because  the  Lord  liath  sent  liiui  to  reprove 
The  bins  of  Da\4d,  printed  iu  his  brows 
TVith  blood,  that  blusheth  for  his  conscience* 

guilt; 
Who  dario,  then,  ask  him  why  he  curseth  me  ? 

Sem.   If,  then,  thy  conscience  tell  thee  thou 
hait  sinu'd, 
And  that  thy  life  is  odious  to  the  world, 
Command  thy  followers  to  shun  thy  face ; 
And  by  thyself  here  make  away  thy  soul. 
That  I  may  btund  and  glury  in  thy  shame. 

Dar.  I  am  not  desperate,  Semoi,  like  thyself, 
But  trust  unto  the  covenant  of  my  Qod, 
Founded  on  mercy,  with  repentance  built, 
And  finiah'd  with  the  glory  of  my  soul. 

Sem.  A  murderer,  and  hope  for  mercy  in  thy 
end  I 
Hate  and  destruction  sit  upon  thy  brows 
To  watch  the  insue  of  thy  damuM  ghost. 
Which  with  thy  latest  gasp  they'll  take  and 

tear, 
Hurling  in  every  pain  of  hell  a  piece. 
Hence,  murderer,  thou  shame  to  Israel, 

Foul  lecher,  drunkard,  plague  to  heaven  and  earth! 

[JTirovn  offain  at  "David. 
Joab.  What,  is  it  piety  iu  David's  thoughts. 
So  to  abhor  from  laws  of  policy 
In  thin  extremity  of  his  distress, 
To  give  his  subjects  cause  of  carelessness  ? 
Send  hence  the  dog  with  sorrow  to  his  grave. 
Dav.  Why  should  the  sons  of  Zeruia  seek  to 

check  t 
His  spirit,  which  the  Lord  hath  thus  inspir'd  ? 
Behold,  my  son  which  issu'd  from  my  flesh. 
With  equal  fury  seeks  to  take  my  life : 
How  much  more  then  the  son  of  Jemini, 
Chiefly    since     he     doth    naught    but    Qod*rf 

command  ? 
It  may  be,  he  will  h>ok  on  me  this  day 


! 


*  TkroKf,  Ac]  In  the  4to.  thin  stnge-directioD  aud  tho 
end  ot  tho  niKJvch  are  confimnded  thiu  ; 

**  lieticf  murthfTfr,  kenet,  he  thrtK  at  him.'* 

t  Why  thtmld  the  mm»  of  Zeruia  iir*k  to  check,  Ac]  "Tho 
•ona  of  ZeniiA."  bo  it  remembered,  aro  Abisai  (who  a 
little  before  has  «aid  "Let  me  aloDe  to  tako  away  his 
[Semei'a]  h«ad  "  )  an«l  Joab.— In  this  lino  "  ttek  to  "  would 

}m  to  bo  au  interpolation. 


With  gracious  eyeit,  and  for  bis  cursing  bless 
The  heart  of  David  in  his  bitterness. 
Sem.    What,   dost  thou    fret    my  soul  with 

mfTemnco  ? 
0,  that  the  souls  of  Isboscth  and  Abner, 
Which  thou  scut'st  swimming  to  their  graves  in 

blood, 
With    wounds     fresh     bleeding,    gasping    for 


revenge, 


Were  hero  to  execute  my  burning  hate ! 

But  I  will  hunt  thy  foot  with  curves  still : 

Hence,  monster,  murderer,  mirror  of  contempt ! 

[Thi-ovs  again  at  David. 

Enter  Ahimaas  and  Jonathan. 

Ahi.  Long  life  to  David,  to  his  enemies  death  ! 

Dar.  Welcome,  Ahimaas  and  Jonathan  : 
What  news  sends  Cusay  to  thy  lord  the  king  ] 

Aki.  Cusay  would  wioh*  my  lord  the  king 
To  pass  the  river  Jordan  presently, 
Lest  he  and  all  his  people  perish  here ; 
For  wise  Achitophel  hath  couusell'd  Absalon 
To  take  advantage  of  your  weary  arms, 
And  come  this  night  upon  you  in  the  field?. 
But  yet  the  Lord  hath  made  his  counsel  scom^ 
And  Cusay's  policy  with  praise  preferred ; 
Which  was  to  number  every  Israelite, 
And  so  assault  you  iu  their  pride  of  strength. 

Jonath.  Abiathar  besides  entreats  the  king 
To  send  his  men  of  war  against  his  son, 
And  hazard  not  his  person  in  the  field. 

Dar.  Thanks  to  Abiathar,  and  to  you  both. 
And  to  my  Cunay,  whom  the  Lord  requite ; 
But  ten  times  treble  thanks  to  his  soft  hand 
Whose  pleasant  touch  hath  made  my  heart  to 

dance. 
And  play  him  praises  iu  my  zealous  breast, 
That  tum'd  the  counsel  of  Achitophel 
After  the  prayers  of  his  servant's  lips. 
Now  will  we  pa^s  the  river  nil  this  night, 
And  in  the  morning  sound  the  voice  of  war, 
Tho  voice  of  bloody  and  unkindly  war. 

JoaJb.  Then  tell  us  how  thou  wilt  divide  thy 
men, 
And  who  shall  have  the  special  charge  herein. 

Dar.  Joab,  thyself  »ha11  for  thy  charge  conduct 
The  first  third  part  of  all  my  valiant  men ; 
The  second  shall  Abisai's  valour  lead ; 
The  third  fair  Ilhay,  which  I  most  should  grace 
For  comfort  he  hath  done  to  David's  woes ; 
And  I  myself  will  follow  in  the  midst. 

Ith,    That    let    not  David;    for,   though  we 
should  fly, 


*  Cu»ay  KinUd  ict«A,  &c.  J  Another  mutilated  lino. 
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Ten  thousand  of  us  were  not  half  bo  much 
Eatecm'd  with  David's  enemies  as  himself : 
Thy  people,  loving  thee,  deny  thee  this. 

Dav.  What  seems  them  best,  then,  that  will 
David  do. 
But  now,  my  101x13  and  captains,  hear  his  voice 
That  never  yet  pierc'd  piteous  heaven  in  vain ; 
Then  let  it  not  slip  lightly  through  your  ears; — 
For  my  sake  spare  the  young  man  Absalon. 
Joab,  thyself  didst  once  use  friendly  words 
To  reconcile  my  heart  iucens'd  to  him ; 
If,  then,  thy  love  be  to  thy  kinsman  sound, 
And  thou  wilt  prove  a  perfect  Israelite, 
Friend  him  with  deeds,  and  touch  no  hair  of 

him,— 
Not  that  fair  hair  with  which  the  wanton  winds 
Delight  to  play,  and  love  to  make  it  curl. 
Wherein    the   nightingales  would    build    their 

nesta. 
And  make  sweet  bowers  in  every  golden  tress 
To  sing  their  lover  every  night  asleep : 
O,  spoil  not,  Joab,  Jove's  *  fair  ornaments. 
Which  he  hath  sent  to  solace  David's  soul ! 
The  best,  ye  see,  my  lords,  are  swift  to  sin  ; 
To  sin  our  feet  are  wash'd  with  milk  of  roo8,t 
And  dried  again  with  coals  of  lightning.}: 
0  Lord,  thou  see'st  the  proudest  sin's  poor  slave, 
And  with  his  bridlo  §  puU'st  him  to  the  grave  ! 
For  my  sake,  then,  spare  lovely  Absalon. 

Ith.  We  will,  my  lord,  for  thy  sake  favour  him. 

Enter  ACHiTOPiiEL  with  a  halter. 

Ach.  Now  bath  Acbitophel  order'd  his  house, 
And  taken  leave  of  every  pleasure  there : 
Hereon  depend  AcUitophel'a  delights. 
And  in  this  circle  must  his  life  bo  clos'd. 
The  wise  Acbitophel,  whose  counsel  prov'd 
Ever  as  sound  for  fortunate  success 

•  Joreg]  See  note  *,  p.  4 02. 

f  viUk  of  rot,*\  Walker,  who  (Shaicfjyfnre'a  Firfijicatioji, 
&c  ,  p.  1»)  quotes  this  as  if  the  reading  of  tho  old  copy 
w.-vs  "  ui'ilk  o/ roses,"  justly  culls  it  "a  simngo  pxssagc." 

X  Hfjhtniinj]  Is  here  a  trisyllable.  (Indeed,  tho  4to.  has 
"liglitcuiug.") 

§  And  wtU  his  briU^,  A'c]  Mr.  Collier,  quoting  the 
present  pas -ago  in  his  llift.  of  Eng.  Dram.  Poetry,  ill  201, 
gives, 

**  Jnd  With  h'u  bridle  pulls  Aim  to  the  grave"  ; 
remarking  (UjUI);    "This  line,  as  printed  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Dyco,  cxluliits  almost  the  solitary  verbal  blemish  of 
his  edition  :  it  there  stands, 

•  And  with  his  bridle  i>uU  st  him  to  tho  gitive ' : 
as  if  David,  addressing  tho  Lord,  8;ud,  'Tliou  puil'st  man 
to  tho  grave  with  tho  bridlo  of  sin ' ;  whereas  the  mc.tning 
is,  that  *  sin  witli  his  bridle  [Mills  man  to  the  grave. '    '1  ho 
passage  would  read  bettor,  could  we  alter  and  in  the  List 

e  to  'who.'  ' 


As  if  men  ask'd  tho  oraclo  of  Qod^ 

Is  now  us'd  like  the  fool  of  Israel : 

Then  set  thy  angry  soul  upon  her  wingSy 

And  let  her  fly  into  the  shade  of  death ; 

And  for  my  death  let  heaven  for  ever  weep. 

Making  huge  floods  upon  the  land  I  leave. 

To  ravish  them  and  all  their  fairest  fruits. 

Let  all  tho  sighs  I  breathed  for  this  disgrace. 

Hang  on  my  hedges  like  eternal  mista. 

As  mourning  garments  for  their  master's  death. 

Ope,  earth,  and  take  thy  miserable  son 

Into  the  bowels  of  thy  cursed  womb : 

Once  in  a  sui*feit  thou  didst  spew  him  forth ; 

Now  for  fell  hunger  suck  him  in  again* 

And  be  his  body  poison  to  thy  veins. 

And  now,  thou  hellish  instrument  of  heaven, 

Once  execute  th'  arrest  of  Jove  s  just  doom. 

And  stop  his  breath*  that  curseth  IsraeL    [SzU. 

Enter  Ab^lon,  uUh  Amasa  and  Cm  rett  of  kis  train, 

Abt.  Now  for  the  crown  and  throne  of  Itrael, 
To  bo  confirm'd  with  virtue  of  my  sword. 
And  writ  with  David's  blood  upon  the  blade. 
Now,  Jove,  let  forth  the  golden  firmament^ 
And  look  on  him,  with  all  thy  fiery  eyes. 
Which  thou  hast  made  to  give  their  glories  light: 
To  show  thou  lov'st  the  virtue  of  thy  hand. 
Let  fall  a  wreath  of  stars  upon  my  head. 
Whose  influence  may  govern  Israel 
With  state  exceeding  all  her  other  kings. 
Fight,  lords  and  captains,  that  your  sovereign's 

face 
May  shine  in  honour  brighter  than  the  sun ; 
And  with  the  virtue  of  my  beauteous  rays 
Make  this  fair  land  as  fruitful  as  the  fields 
That  with  sweet  milk  and  honey  overflow' d. 
God,  in  the  whizzing  of  a  pleasant  wind. 
Shall  march  upon  the  tops  of  mulberry-trees, f 
To  cool  all  breasts  that  burn  with  any  griefs. 
As  whilom  he  was  good  to  Moses'  men. 
By  day  tho  Lord  shall  sit  within  a  cloud. 
To  guide  your  footsteps  to  the  fields  of  joy; 
And  ill  the  night  a  pillar,  bright  as  fire. 
Shall  go  before  you,  like  a  second  sun. 
Wherein  the  essence  of  his  godhead  is ; 
That  day  and  night  you  may  be  brought  to  peace, 
And  never  swerve  from  that  delightsome  path 
That  leads  your  souls  to  perfect  happiness. 


•  brfotJi]  The4to.  "breast." 

■f  Shall  inarch  Uj'On  the  toj)» of  midberrytiret^kc]  "And 
it  shall  be,  when  thou  8h.alt  hear  a  sound  of  going  in  tlio    i 
tops  of  tho  mulborry-trces,  that  then  thou  slialt  go  out 
to  battle :  for  God  is  gone  first  before  thtc,"  i:c.—Fir4    ' 
Chroii.  xiv  15.  I 
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Tliis  shall  ho  do  for  joy  when  I  am  king. 

Then  fight,  brave  captains,  that  these  joys  may  fly 

Into  your  bosoms  with  sweet  victory.      lExeunt, 

The  haJttU:  and  iXen  Absalon  hang»  hy  the  hair.* 

Ahs,  What  angry  angel,  sitting  in  these  shades, 
Hath  laid  his  cruel  hands  upon  my  hair, 
And  holds  my  body  thus  'twixt  heaven  and  earth? 
Hath  Absalon  no  soldier  near  his  hand 
That  may  untwine  me  this  unpleasant  curl. 
Or  wound  this  tree  that  ravisheth  his  lord  ? 
0  God,  behold  the  glory  of  thy  hand. 
And  choicest  fruit  of  nature's  workmanship, 
Hang,  like  a  rotten  branch,  upon  this  tree, 
Fit  for  the  axe  and  ready  for  the  fire  ! 
8inco  thou  withhold*st  all  ordinary  help 
To  loose  my  body  from  this  bond  of  death, 
O,  let  my  beauty  fill  these  senseless  plants 
With  sense  and  power  to  loose  me  from  this  plague. 
And  work  some  wonder  to  prevent  hia  death 
'Whose  life  thou  mad'st  a  special  miracle  t 

Enter  Joab  loUh  a  Soldier. 

Sold.  My  lord,  I  saw  the  young  Princo  Absalon 
Hong  by  the  hair  upon  a  shady  oak, 
And  could  by  no  means  get  himself  unloos'd. 

Joah.  Why  slew'st  thou  not  the  wicked  Absalon, 
That  rebel  to  his  father  and  to  heaven, 
That  eo  I  might  have  given  thee  for  thy  pains 
Ten  silver  shekelsf  and  a  golden  waist  ?  % 

Sold.  Not  for  a  thousand  shekels  would  I  slay 
The  son  of  David,  whom  his  father  charg'd 
Nor  thou,  Abisai,  nor  the  son  of  Gath,§ 
Should  touch  with  stroke  of  deadly  violence 
The  charge  was  given  in  hearing  of  us  all ; 
And,  had  I  done  it,  then,  I  know,  thyself. 
Before  thou  wouldst  abide  the  king's  rebuke, 
Wouldat  have  aocut*d  me  as  a  man  of  death. 

Joab,  I  must  not  now  stand  trifling  here  with 
thee. 

Ahs.  Help,  Joab,  help,  0,  help  thy  Absalon  ! 
Lot  not  thy  angry  thoughts  bo  laid  in  blood. 
In  blood  of  him  that  sometimes  nourish'd  thee, 
And  softened  thy  sweet  heart  with  friendly  love  : 
O,  give  me  once  again  my  father's  siglity 

*  AbM'lon  hang*  by  the  hair]  Tho  following  ontry  occurs 
in  HeuAlowo'B  Duiry^  undor  Octr.  1(102  ; 

"  Pd  for  jioleyca  aud  workmanshipp  for  to  hango  Ab- 
nlomo  xiiij<i." 

p.  241,  od.  Shake.  Soc.  Does  HcdsIowc  olludo  to  tho 
present  play,  or  to  some  other  drama  in  which  Absalon 
was  "hung"? 

t  shdilM]  The4to.  "aicklcfl.- 

t  v«f;/]  i.  0.  girdle.— The  4to.  "wast" 

I  the  ton  qf  Oath]  L  e.  tho  native  of  Gatli,  vix.  Ithay 
(Ittai). 


My  dearest  father  and  my  princely  sovereign  ! 

That,  shedding  tears  of  blood  before  his  face, 

Tho  ground  may  witness,  and  the  heavens  record. 

My  last  submission  sound  and  full  of  ruth. 

Joab.  Rebel  to  nature,  hate  to  heaven  and  earth ! 

Shall  I  give  help  to  him  that  thirsts  the  soul 

Of  his  dear  father  and  my  sovereign  lord  ? 

Now  see,  the  Lord  hath  tangled  in  a  tree 

The  health  and  glory  of  thy  stubborn  hearty 

And  made  thy  prido  curb'd  with  a  senseless  plant : 

Now,  Absalon,  how  doth  the  Lord  regard 

The  beauty  whereupon  thy  hope  was  built» 

And  which  thou  thoughVst  his  grace  did  gloiy  in  ? 

Find'st  thou  not  now,  with  fear  of  instant  death. 

That  God  affects  not  any  painted  shape 

Or  goodly  personage,  when  the  virtuous  soul 

Is  stufi'd  with  naught  but  pride  and  stubbornness  ? 

But,  preach  I  to  thee,  while  I  should  revenge 

Thy  ciu^d  sin  that  staineth  Israel, 

And  makes  her  fields  blush  with  her  children's 

blood  t 

Take  that  as  part  of  thy  deservM  plague. 

Which  worthily  no  torment  can  inflict. 

[Slabs  hitii. 

Als.  0  Joab,  Joab,  cruel,  ruthless  Joab  I 

Herewith  thou  wouud'st  thy  kingly  sovereign's 

heart. 
Whose  heavenly  temper  hates    his    ohildreu's 

blood. 
And  will  be  sick,  I  know,  for  Absalon. 
0,  my  dear  father,  that  thy  melting  eyes 
Might  pierce  this  thicket  to  behold  thy  son, 
Thy  dearest  son,  gor'd  with  a  mortal  dart  ! 
Yet,  Joab,  pity  me :  pity  my  father,  Joab ; 
Pity  his  soul's  distress  that  mourns  my  lifts 
And  will  be  dead,  I  know,  to  hoar  my  death. 

Joah.  If  he  were  so  remorseful*  of  thy  state, 
AVhy  sent  he  mo  against  thee  with  tho  swonl  ? 
All  Joab  means  to  pleasure  theo  withal 
Is,  to  despatch  thee  quickly  of  thy  pain  : 
Hold,  Absalon,  Joab's  pity  is  in  this ; 
In  this,  proud  Absalon,  is  Joab's  love. 

[Stahs  him  affain  ;  and  then  exit  vUh  Soldier. 

Ahs.  Such  love,  such  pity  Israel's  God  scud 
theo. 
And  for  his  love  to  David  pity  mo  I 
Ah,  my  dear  father,  see  thy  bowels  bleed ; 
See  death  assault  thy  dearest  Absalon  ; 
See,  pity,  pardon,  pray  for  Absalon  1 

Enttrjlvt  or  »ix  Soldiers. 

First  Sold,  See  where  tho  rebel  in  his  glory 
hangi(. — 


rciHOi'se/tU]  i.  o.  comitamiou.ito. 
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Where  is  the  virtue  of  thy  beauty,  Absalon  1 

Will  any  of  us  here  now  fear  thy  looks, 

Or  be  in  love  with  that  thy  golden  hair 

Wherein  was  wrapt  rebellion  'gainst  thy  sire, 

And  cords  prepared  to  stop  thy  father's  breath  ? 

Our  captain  Joab  hath  begun  to  us ; 

And  here's  an  end  to  thee  and  all  thy  sins. 

[Thqf  ttab  Absaiov;  vhodies. 
Come,  let  us  take  the  beauteous  rebel  down, 
And  in  some  ditch,  amids  this  darksome  wood, 
Bury  his  bulk*  beneath  a  heap  of  stones. 
Whose  stony  heart  did  hunt  his  father's  death. 

Ee-enter,  in  triumph  vUh  dr%tm  and  eniifpi,  Joab  ;  Adisai 

and  Soldiers. 

Joah.    Well    done,  tallf  soldiers  i    take  the 

traitor  down. 

And  in  this  miry  ditch  inter  his  bones, 

Covering  his  hateful  bi*east  with  heaps  of  stones. 

This  shady  thicket  of  dark  Ephraim 

Shall  ever  lower  on  his  cursdd  grave ; 

Night-ravens  and  owls  shall  ring  his  fatal  knell. 

And  sit  exclaiming  on  his  damndd  soul ; 

There  shall  they  heap  their  preys  of  carrion, 

Till  all  his  grave  be  clad  with  stinking  bones. 

That  it  may  loathe  the  sense  of  every  man  : 

So  shall  his  end  breed  horror  to  his  name, 

And  to  his  traitorous  fact  eternal  shame. 

\Bxeunt. 

Enter  Chorus. 

Chorus.  0  dreadful  precedent  of  his  just  doom, 
Whose  holy  heart  is  never  touch'd  with  ruth 
Of  fickle  beauty  or  of  glorious  shape,:!: 
But  with  the  virtue  of  an  upright  soul, 
Humble  and  zealous  in  his  inward  thoughts, 
Though  in  his  person  loathsome  and  deform'd  I 
Now,  since  this  story  lends  us  other  store, 
To  make  a  third  discourse  of  David's  life. 
Adding  thereto  his  most  renown6d  death, 
And  all  their  deaths  that  at  his  death  he  judg'd, 
Here  end  we  this,  and  what  here  wants  to  please, 
We  will  supply  with  treble  willingness. §      [Krit. 

•  bull]  i.  c.  body. 

t  tall]  i.e.  brave. 

t  ghtii)e]  The  4to.  "  shapes." 

§  icillinffTKss]  In  tho  4to.,  after  this  speech  of  the 
Chorus,  tho  page  cuds  with  tho  followiug  fragment, 
which  belongs  to  some  earlier  scene  of  the  play  that  has 
been  lost ; 

"  Abfolon  tcith  three  orfoure  of  his  teruantf  or  gentUmen. 

Ab«.  What  boots  it  Absalon,  vnhappie  Absalou, 
Sighing  I  say  what  boots  it  Absulou, 
To  haue  disclos'd  a  farre  more  worthy  wombe 

Then  " 


TmmpHi  tound.    Enter  Joab,  Ahdcaas.  Cusat  ;  Ajiasa, 

vHh  all  the  other  foUoweri  qf  Absaloit. 

Joah,  Soldiers  of  Israel,  and  ye  sons  of  Judab, 
That  have  contended  in  these  irksome  broils, 
And  ript  old  Israel's  bowels  with  year  swords ; 
Tho  godless  general  of  your  stubborn  arms 
Is  brought  by  Israel's  helper  to  the  grave, 
A  grave  of  shame,  and  scorn  of  all  the  tribes  : 
Now,  then,  to  save  your  honours  from  the  dust. 
And  keep  your  bloods  in  temper  by  your  bones. 
Let  Joab's  ensign  shroud  your  manly  heads. 
Direct  your  eyes,  your  weapons,  and  your  hearti^ 
To  guard  the  life  of  David  from  his  foes. 
Error  hath  mask'd  your  much-too-forward  minds, 
And  you  have  sinn'd  against  the  chosen  state. 
Against  his  life,  for  whom  your  lives  are  bleas'd. 
And  follow'di  an  usurper  to  the  field ; 
In  whose  just  death  your  deaths  are  threatenM; 
But  Joab  pities  your  disordered  souls. 
And  therefore  ofiers  pardon,  peace,  and  love. 
To  all  that  will  be  friendly  reconcil'd 
To  Israel's  weal,  to  David,  and  to  heaven. 
Amasa,  thou  art  leader  of  the  host 
That  under  Absalon  have  rais'd  their  arms ; 
Then  be  a  captain  wise  and  politic. 
Careful  and  loving  for  thy  soldiers*  lives. 
And  lead  them  to  this  honourable  league. 

Ama.  I  will ;  *  at  least,  1*11  do  my  best : 
And  for  the  gracious  offer  thou  hast  made 
I  give  thee  thanks,  as  much  as  for  my  head. — 
Then,  you  deceiv'd  poor  souls  of  Israel, 
Since  now  ye  see  the  errors  you  incurr'd. 
With  thanks  and  due  submission  be  appeas'd  ; 
And  as  ye  see  your  captain's  precedent, 
Here  cast  wo,  then,  our  swords  at  Joab's  feet, 
Submitting  with  all  zeal  and  reverence 
Our  goods  and  bodies  to  his  gracious  hands. 

[KneeU  with  othert. 

Joab.  Stand  up,  and  take  ye  all  your  swords 
again:  [All  stwid  up, 

David  aud  Joab  shall  be  bless'd  herein. 

Ahi.  Now  let  me  go  inform  my  lord  tho  king 
How  God  hath  freed  him  from  his  enemies. 

Joab.  Another  time,  Ahimaas,  not  now. — 
But,  Cusay,  go  thyself,  and  tell  the  king 
The  happy  message  of  our  good  success. 

Cu.  1  will,  my  lord,  and  thank  thee  for  tby 
grace.  [Exit, 

Ahi.  What  if  thy  servant  should  go  too,  my 
lord  1 

Joah.  What  news  hast  thou  to  bring  since  he 
is  gone  1 

•  /  uUl,  <tc  ]  Qy.  "  Jaib,  /  tcill,"  Ac.  ?    or  "  /  wiU,  my 
lord,"  &c. 
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i.  Tet  do  *  himffM  to  macli  content, 
lie  ma;  run  about  «>  aweet  a  charge. 

lb.  Itun,  if  thou  nilt;  and  peace  be  with 
t1i]r  Bteps.  [£riC  Adivau. 

follow,  that  yoD  may  tUule  tbe  king 

L  billable  hcorta  and  reconciltd  loala. 

VI.  We  follow,  Joab,  to  ourgracioui  king; 

him  OUT  iwords  abnll  honour  to  our  deaths. 


BALaunM,  NiTKiH,  Adonii, 

(A,  What  meuiB  m;  lord,  tbe  lamp  of  Iirael, 
nhose  bright  Bj esull  eyes  recnTO  their  light, 

im  the  ^lorj  of  bis  aweet  aipdct,* 
pahit  his  countenance    with    hia    heart's 

ahould  hia  thoughts  retain  a  sad  conceit, 
1  overj  pleasure  kitcsU  before  his  throne, 
luea  for  sweet  acceptance  tvith  his  grace! 
but  your  lute,  and  make  the  mountains 

9le  the  sun's  sphere,  and  restrain  the  clouds, 

ears  to  trees,  make  saY^ga  liuDS  tame, 

m  still  silence  to  the  loudest  wiud)i, 

ill  the  fairest  dsj  with  fuul«at  atonni : 

why  sboiild  pssjiaus  of  much  meaner  power 

lieod  Againat  ibo  1i«art  of  Israel  1 

-.  Fair  Bcthaabe,  thou  mlgbtst  increote  tbe 

rtrength 
:3a  tbj  argumenla.  drawn  from  my  skill, 
ging  tUj  sweet  siglit  to  my  conceitis 
Tirtuo  cTcr  Bcrv'J.  for  sacred  balm 
cer  tDj  [liuiD^^j  jinst  all  earthly  joys : 
lethsabo,  the  daughter  of  the  Highest, 
:  beauty  builds  the  towers  of  Israel, 
lat  in  cbaiuB  of  pen]  aud  uiiiciirn 
at  her  train  the  andeut  golden  world, 
orld  that  Adntu  held  in  paradise, 
I  lireath  reBneth  all  infectious  air*, 
inkea  tho  meadows  amile  at  bee  repur, — 
le,  my  d™reat+  Bethaabe, 
iAi^,  the  goddc^i  of  our  graces  here, 
tbe  streets  of  bir  Jerusalem, 
lids  of  Israel,  and  the  heart  of  DnTid, 
g  Uij  comforts  in  her  goldsn  chains, 
to  the  lifu  nnd  b.iul  i^f  Absalnii. 
.  Then  is  the  pleasure  of  my  sorereigu's 
heart 

pt  within  the  bosom  of  that  son, 
alomon,  nboia  Israel's  God  oficcls. 


I  And  gave  the  name  unto  him  for  hia  love. 
Should  he  no  solve  to  comfort  David's  BOul  T 

Dar.  StdomoD,  my  love,  is  David's  lord  j  * 
Our  God  hath  nani'J  bim  lord  of  Israel ; 
11  him  (for  that,  nnd  since  he  i*  thy  too,) 
Must  David  DcodB  be  pleased  at  the  heart ; 
And  he  shall  surely  sit  upini  my  throne. 
But  Abnlon,  the  beauty  of  my  bouos. 
Fair  Absalon,  the  oounterfeitt  of  lore, 
.Sivcet  Absftlou,  the  image  of  content, 
Must  cliiiiD  aportion  in  his  father's  care. 
And  bs  ia  life  nod  death  King  David's  eon. 

Ifath.  Yet,  lA  mj  lord  ha^  said,  let  Salomon 
"Hliom  Ood  iu  Daroing  hath  auointed  ijng.  [reign, 
Kow  is  he  apt  to  learu  th  eternal  laws, 
^Vhose  TtnowWga  being  rooted  iu  his  youth 
"VVni  toaulify  his  age  with  glorious  fruits 
While  Absnlon,  incens'd  with  graoeloss  pride, 
Uunrps  and  staias  tbe  kingdom  with  his  sin : 
I. <!t  Salomon  bciuadothy  Btoffofage, 
Fdc  Israel's  rest,  and  h^uour  o!  thy  race. 

Dav.  Tell  me,  my  Salomon,  nilt  thou  embrace 
Thy  father's  precepts  gravM  in  thy  heart. 
And  Biitiafy  my  leal  to  thy  reuowtt 
With  practice  of  such  Bacred  principles 
As  shall  concern  tbe  sbile  of  Israel ! 

Sal  Uy  roytil  fother,  if  the  heaTenly  leal, 
^rhieh  for  my  welfare  tccda  upon  your  lool. 
War*  -not  sustain'd  with  virtue  of  mine  own  ; 
If  the  BKCet  accents  of  jour  cheerful  voice 
Should  Dot  each  hourt  heat  upon  mine  eon 
As  sweetly  as  the  breath  ofliffliven  to  him 
That  gaapctii  scorohoJ  with  the  summer's  ran; 
I  should  be  guilty  of  unpanlou'il  sin, 
Fearing  tbe  plague  of  litavcuandshamocf  sartb ; 
But  unos  I  vow  myself  tolcuru  the  skill 
And  holy  secrets  of  his  iniglity  hnnd 
Whoso  cunning  Inucs  tliu  music  of  lUJ  soul. 
It  would  content  me,  father,  Qnt  to  learn 
How  the  Eternal  fram'd  the  flrmunent ; 
Which  bodies  lend    their  influanca  by  fire. 
And  which  are  Bll'd  with  hoary  winter's  ioe; 
What  sign  is  raioy  and  what  star  is  fair ; 
Wiiy  by  tbe  rules  of  true  proportion 
The  year  is  still  divided  into  months. 
The  Tiionlba  to  days,  tho  days  to  ecrtiUD  hours  ; 
Wliat  fruitful  race  shall  fiU  tbe  future  world  ; 
Or  for  wbat  time  shall  this  round  building  stand; 
What  mogistmtee,  what  kings  shall  keep  iu  awe 
Men'a  minds  with  bridles  of  tli'  eternal  law. 


■,i',r.nc 
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Dav,  Wado  not  too  fisLr,  my  hoj,  in  waves  so* 
The  feeble  eyes  of  our  aspiring  thoughts    [deep : 
Behold  things  present,  and  record  things  past ; 
But  things  to  come  exceed  our  human  reach, 
And  are  not  painted  yet  in  angels'  eyes  : 
For  those,  submit  thy  sense,  and  say — ''Thou 

power, 
That  now  art  framing  of  the  future  world, 
Know'st  all  to  come,  not  by  the  course  of  heaven, 
By  frail  conjectures  of  inferior  signs, 
By  monstrous  floods,  by  flights  and  flocks  of  birds, 
By  bowels  of  a  sacriflcM  beast, 
Or  by  the  figures  of  some  hidden  art ; 
But  by  a  true  and  natural  presage, 
Layiog  the  ground  and  perfect  architectf 
Of  all  our  actions  now  before  thine  eyes. 
From  Adam  to  the  end  of  Adam's  seed  : 
0  heaven,  protect  my  weakness  with  thy  strength ! 
So  look  on  me  that  I  may  view  thy  face, 
And  see  these  secrets  written  in  thy  brows. 
0  sun,  come  dart  thy  rays  upon  my  moon  ! 
That  now  mine  eyes,  eclipsed  to  the  earth, 
May  brightly  be  refin'd  and  shine  to  heaven ; 
Transform  me  from  this  flesh,  that  I  may  live. 
Before  my  death,  regenerate  with  thee. 
0  thou  great  Qod,  ravish  my  earthly  sprite  ! 
That  for  the  time  a  more  than  human  skill 
May  feed  the  organons  of  all  my  sense ; 
That,  when  I  think,  thy  thoughts  may  be  my  guide, 
And,  when  I  speak,  I  may  bo  made  by  choice 
The  perfect  echo  of  thy  heavenly  voice." 
Thus  say,  my  son,  and  thou  shalt  learn  them  all. 

Sal,  A  secret  fury  ravisheth  my  soul. 
Lifting  my  mind  above  her  human  bounds ; 
And,  as  the  eagle,  rous6d  from  her  stand 
With  violent  hunger,  towering  in  the  air, 
Seizeth  her  feather'd  prey,  and  thinks  to  feed, 
But  seeing  then  a  cloud  beneath  her  feet, 
Lets  fall  the  fowl,  and  is  emboldened 
With  eyes  intentive  to  bedarej  the  sun, 
And  i5tycth§  close  unto  his  stately  sphere; 
So  Salomon,  mounted  on  the  burning  wings 
Of  zeal  divine,  lets  ftxll  his  mortal  food, 
And  cheers  his  senses  with  celestial  air, 
Treads  in  the  golden  starry  labyrinth. 
And  holds  his  eyes  fix'd  on  Jehovah's  brows. 
Good  father,  teach  mo  further  v/hat  to  do. 
Nafh.  See,  David,  how  his  haughty  spirit  mounts. 

Even  now  of  height  to  wield  a  diadem  : 


•  <•(;]  The  4to.  "  too." 

t  archifed]  Qy.   "archctyiKJ "?  unless  Pcclo  lUcs  tho 
ormcr  wonl  in  the  sense  of  the  latter. 
J  Ix'fart]  i.  e.  defy. 
§  ttycth]  i.  0.  soaroth,  oscendoth. 


Then  make  him  promise  that  ho  may  succeed, 
And  rest  old  Israel's  bones  from  broils  of  war. 
Dav.  Nathan,  thou  prophet,  sprung  from  Jesse's 
root, 
I  promise  thee  and  lovely  Bethsabe, 
My  Salomon  shall  govern  after  me. 
Beth,  Ho  that  hath  touch'd  thee  with  this 
righteous  thought 
Preserve  the  harbour  of  thy  thoughts  in  peace ! 

Enter  Messenger. 

Mas.  My  lord,  thy  servants  of  the  watch  have 
seen 
One  running  hitherwird  from  forth  the  wars. 
Dav.  If  he  be  come  alone,  he  bringeth  news. 
Mesa,    Another    hath    thy  servant  seen,  my 
lord. 
Whose  running  much  resembles  Sadoc^s  son. 
Dav,   He  is  a  good  man,  and  good  tidings 
brings. 

Aita*  Ahimaas. 

Ahi,  Peace  and  content  be  with  my  lord  the 
king, 
Whom  Israel's  Qod  hath  bless'd  with  victory. 

Dav.  Tell  me,  Ahunaas,  lives  my  Abaalon  ? 

Ahi,  I  saw  a  troop  of  soldiers  gatherM, 
But  know  not  what  the  tumult  might  import. 

Dav.  Stand  by,  until  some  other  may  inform 
The  heart  of  David  with  a  happy  truth. 

EnUr  CusAT. 

Cu.  Happiness  and  honour  live  with  David's 
soul, 
Whom   God  hath  bless'd  with  conquest  of  his 
foes. 
Dav.    But,    Cusay,    lives    tho    young    man 

Absalon  ? 
Cu.  The  stubborn  enemies  to  David's  peace, 
And  all  that  cast  their  darts  ngaiust  his  crown, 
F.ire  ever  like  the  young  man  Absalon  ! 
For  as  he  rid  the  woods  of  Ephraim, 
Which  fought  for  thee  as  much  as  all  thy  men. 
His  hair  was  tangled  in  a  shady  oak ; 
And  hanging  there,  by  Joab  and  his  men 
Sustain'd  the  stroke  of  well-dcsei'vdd  death. 
Dav.   Hath  Absalon  sustained   tho   stroke  of 
death  ? 
Die,  David,  for  the  death  of  Absalon, 
And  make  these  cursed  news  the  bloody  darts 
That    through    his    bowels    rip    thy   wretched 

breast. 
Hence,  David,  walk  the  solitary  woods. 
And  in  some  cedar's  shade  the  thunder  slew. 
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And  fire  from  heaven  hath  made  his  branches 
Sit  mourning  the  decease  of  Absalon :        [black. 
Against  the  body  of  that  blasted  plant 
In  thousand  shivers  break  thy  ivory  lute^ 
Hanging  thy  stringless  harp  upon  his  boughs ; 
And  through  the  hollow  sapless  sounding  trunk 
Bellow  the  torments  that  perplex  thy  soul. 
There  let  the  winds  sit  sighing  till  they  burst ; 
Let  tempest,  muffled  with  a  cloud  of  pitch, 
Threaten  the  forests  with  her  hellish  face, 
And,  mounted  fiercely  on  her  iron  wings, 
Bend  up  the  wretched  engine  by  the  roots 
That  held  my  dearest  Absalon  to  death. 
Then  let  them  toss  my  broken  lute  to  heaven, 
Even  to  his  hands  tliat  beats  me  with  the  strings, 
To  show  how  sadly  hia  poor  shepherd  siugs. 

[Oo(i  to  kiijMvilion  and  $itt  close  a  tchUe. 
Beth.  Die,  Bethsabe,  to  see  thy  David  mouni. 
To  hear  his  tunes  of  auguish  and  of  hclL 
O,  help,  my  David,  help  thy  Bethsabe, 
"Whose  heart  is  pierc6d  with  thy  breathy  swords,* 
Aud  bursts  with  burden  of  ten  thousand  griefs  ! 

[Li€»  dowii. 
Nuw  Bit  thy  sorrows  sucking  of  my  blood : 
O,  that  it  might  be  poison  to  their  powers, 
And  that  their  lips  might  draw  my  bosom  dry. 
So  David's  love  might  ease  him,  though  she  die ! 
Nath,  These  violent  passions  come  not  from 
David  and  Bethsabe  ofiend  the  Highest,   [above ; 
To  mourn  in  this  immeasurable  sort. 

Dav,  [looking  forth.]  0  Absalon,  Absalon  I   0 
my  son,  my  son ! 
Would  Ood  that  I  had  died  for  Absalon ! 
But  he  is  dead;  ah,  dead !  Absalon  is  dead : 
And  David  lives  to  die  for  Absalon. 

[Sits  cloH  again. 

JSnUr  JoAB,  AnuAi,  Ithav,  and  their  train. 

Joixh,  Why  lies  the  queen  so  prostrate  on  the 
Why  is  this  company  so  tragic-hu'd  f      [ground  ? 
>Vhy  is  the  kiog  now  absent  from  his  men, 
And    morcheth   not   in    triumph  through  the 
gates  1  [  Unfolds  the  parilion. 

David,  awake ;  if  sleep  have  shut  thine  eyes. 
Sleep  of  affection,  that  thou  canst  not  see 
The  honour  offer'd  to  the  victor's  head : 
Joab  brings  conquest  pierced  on  his  spear. 
And  joy  from  all  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

*  brtathp  ncordfi]  *'  Wo  suggest  whothor  it  should  not 
be  *  breathed  words ' ;  but  if  the  text  is  suflbrcd  to  remain, 
we  can  only  say,  that  '  thy  breathy  swords ',  for  *  the 
swords  of  thy  breath ',  is  more  barbaric  than  anything 
which  we  hare  mot  with  in  Poclo."  Rev.  J.  MUfard^— 
Otnt.  May.  for  Feby.  1833.  p.  103.  '^Darbaric"  as  the 
expression  may  bo,  I  novorthclcss  believe  that  it  is  the 
genuine  reading. 


Dav.  Thou  man  of  blood,  thou  sepulchre  of  death , 
Whose  marble  breast  intombs*  my  bowels  quick. 
Did  I  not  charge  thee,  nay,  entreat  thy  hand. 
Even  for  my  sake,  to  spare  my  Absalon  1 
And  hast  thou  now,  in  spite  of  David's  health. 
And  scorn  to  do  my  heart  some  happiness, 
Given  him  the  sword  and  spilt  his  purple  soul? 

Joab.    AVhat,  irks   it    David,  that  he  victor 
That  Juda  and  the  fields  of  Israel         [breathes , 
Should  cleanse  their  faces  from  their  children^ 
What,  art  thou  weary  of  thy  royal  rule  ?  [blood  ? 
Is  Israel's  throne  a  serpent  in  thine  eyes, 
Aud  he  that  set  thee  there  so  far  from  thanks. 
That  thou  must  curse  his  servant  for  his  sako? 
Hast  thou  not  said  that,  as  the  morning  light, 
The  cloudless  momiug,  so  should  be  thine  house, 
And  not  as  flowers  by  the  brightest  rain 
Which  grow  up  quickly  and  as  quickly  fade  ? 
Hast  thou  not  said,  the  wicked  are  as  thorns. 
That  cannot  bo  preserv6Jt  with  the  hand. 
And  that  the  man  shall  touch  them  must  bo  arm'd 
With  coats  of  iron  and  garments  made  of  steel, 
Or  with  the  shaft  of  a  defencM  spear  ? 
And  art  thou  angry  he  is  now  cut  off 
That  led  the  guiltless  swarming  to  their  deaths. 
And  was  more  wicked  than  an  host  of  men  ? 
Advance  thee  from  thy  melancholy  den. 
And  deck  thy  body  with  thy  blissful  robes. 
Or,  by  the  Lord  that  sways  the  heaven  I  swear, 
I'll  lead  thine  armies  to  another  king 
Shall  cheer  them  for  theur  princely  chivalry, 
And  not  sit  daunted,  frowning  in  the  dark, 
When  his  fair  looks,  with  oil  and  wino  refreshM, 
Should  dart  into  their  bosoms  gladsome  beams, 
And  fill  their  stomachs  with  triumphant  feasts ; 
That  when  elsewhere  stem  war  shall  sound  his    1 
And  call  another  battle  to  the  field,         [trump,    \ 
Fame  still  may  bring  thy  valiant  soldiers  home. 
And  for  their  service  happily  confess 


•  intombf]  The  4 to.  "iiitombo.** 

t  prtferriJ]  Qy.  "rcprcssM"?— The  itassago  of  Scrip- 
ture to  which  our  author  hero  alludes  is  as  follows : 

*'  And  he  f>hall  bo  as  the  light  of  the  nioniiug,  wlieii 
the  Run  risoth,  OTon  a  morning  without  clouds ;  as  the 
tender  gr.i88  springing  out  of  the  earth  by  clear  shining 
after  rain. 

*•  Although  my  house  be  not  so  with  Ood ;  yet  he  hath 
made  with  me  an  cTorlasting  covenant,  ordered  in  all 
things  and  sure :  for  this  is  all  my  salvation,  and  all  my 
desire,  although  he  make  it  not  to  grow. 

"  But  the  sons  of  Belial  shall  be  all  of  them  as  thorns 
thrust  away,  because  they  cannot  be  taken  with  hands 
[The  Vulgate  **quce  non  tolluntur  manibu»'*] : 

"  But  the  man  that  shall  touch  them  must  bo  fenced 
with  iron  aud  the  staflf  of  a  spear,'*  Ac; 

See  Samud,  xxiii.  4,  sqq. 
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DATID  AKD  BETHSABE. 


'    Slie  wanted  worthy  tnunp*  to   Bound  their 
I  proweu ; 

Tike  tbou  tbia  course  and  live  ;  refuM  and  die. 
Abit.  Come,  brother,  let  him  ait  there  till  he 

Soma  other  aboil  advance  tiie  name  of  Joab. 

[Offm  IS  iFo  nd  bjUi  Joab. 
Bttli.  [ritittg.]  0,  utaj,  m;  lorda,  ataf  I    David 

But  riaoth  to  give  honour  to  jour  acts. 

JJai.'lrii'ifi^.u'i'l romingfnimhupaviliiiH.]  Theu 
Lapp;  art  thou,  David's  fairest  aon, 
Ttiat,  trthi  from  the  yoke  of  earthly  toils. 
And  siiquceter'J  from  Kase  of  human  sum. 
Thy  soul  ahall  joy'  tbe  saoteJ  cabinet 
Of  those  divino  ideas  that  present 
Tby  chougiJ  apirit  with  a  hearen  of  hliu; 


Then  thoa  art  gone;  ab,  thou  art  gone,  myml  ' 

To  heaxen.    Lope,  lujr  Abakan  la  goae:  | 

Thy  toul  thura  pUe'd  in  honour  of  th«  miai$,  ! 

Or  angeU  cluJ  with  imuiortiility,  I 

Shall  reap  a  aevenfuld  grace  for  all  thysrieb;  ' 
Thy  eye^  now  no  laore  rjcs  but  ahiiusg  (tan, 

Shall    deck   the   flaming    heavena   with   oenl  i 

There  ahalt  thou  taste  the  drink  of  Mraphina, 

And  cheer  tliy  fecliDga  "with  nrcbaugela'  food;        j 
Thy  day  otreit,  thy  holy  sabbaili-day, 
Shall  be  eternal  j  and,  tlio  curtain  dran-n,  - 

Tbou  Shalt  behold  thy  aovcreiga  lace  to  bet. 
With  wonder,  knit  in  triple  uolty 

Unity  iufinite  aud  itiaumernble. I 

Courage,  brave  cnptaina     JoaVa  tale  hath  sUn'J,  ' 
And  made  the  suit  of  Israel  preferr'd. 

Joab.  Bravely  resoWd,  and  spoken  like  a  kiag: 
Now  may  old  Israel  and  his  d«ughtara  am^         i 
[SniiUMWt 


■  I 


TJit  Hidoric  of  (Ju  tieo  valiant  Knights,  Syr  Clyomon  Kiii(M  qf  the  Golden  ShedJ,  son-ne  to  tht  King  of  Jknutrix: 
Atut  doiut/dei  the  white  KnigJit,  sonm  to  the  King  qf  Suauia.  As  it  heUk  bene  sundry  times  Acted  Uy  her  Jlw.-iia 
Players.    L<nnhn  Pnntcd  by  Thomas  Crccde.    1390.    4lo. 

8eo  Account  of  Peele  and  Jiis  IVrUingi,  p.  345. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Alexander  the  Great. 

Kino  or  Denmark. 

Clyomon,  hifl  son. 

Kino  or  Scavia. 

Clamtdeb,  hifl  son. 

TuRASELLUS,  King  of  Norway. 

MrsTAMTzus,  brother  to  tho  Quocn  of  tbo  Islo  of  Strango  MarBlics. 

Brtan  SANS-rOT. 

Subtle  Siiirr. 

CoRiN,  a  shepherd. 

Boatawain. 

Lords,  Knights,  Soldiers,  Servants. 

Queen  or  Denmark. 

Juliana,  her  daughter. 

Queen,  widow  of  Patrauius  King  of  tbo  Isle  of  Strango  Marshes. 

Neroxis,  her  daughter. 

Two  Ladies. 

Frovidekcb. 
Rumour. 


THB  PBOLOaUE. 

Aa  lately  lifting  up  the  leares  of  worthy  writers*  works, 

\Vherein  the  noble  acts  and  deeds  of  many  hidden  larks,* 

Oar  author  he  hath  found  the  glass  of  glory  shining  brighti 

Wherein  their  lives  are  to  be  seen  which  honour  did  delight, 

To  be  a  lantern  unto  those  which  daily  do  desire 

Apollo's  garland  by  desert  in  time  for  to  aspire  ; 

Wherein  the  froward  chances  oft  of  fortune  you  shall  see. 

Wherein  the  cheerful  countenance  of  good  successes  be, 

\Vheroin  true  lorcrs  findeth  joy  with  hugy  t  heaps  of  care, 

Wherein,  as  well  as  famous  faciB,  ignomious:}:  placdd  are. 

Wherein  the  just  reward  of  both  is  manifestly  shown, 

That  virtue  from  the  root  of  vice  might  openly  be  known  ; 

And  doubting  naught,  right  courteous  all,  in  your  aocu8tom*d  woni 

And  gentle  ears,  our  author  he  is  prest  §  to  bide  the  brunt 

Of  babblers*  tongues,  to  whom  he  thinks  as  frustrate  all  his  toil 

As  pearls  ||  castl  to  filthy  swine  which  in  the  mire  do  molL** 

Well, 

What  he  hath  done  for  your  delight,  he  gave  not  me  in  charge  : 

The  actors  come,  who  shall  express  the  same  to  you  at  large. 


*  lurks]  In  this  liuc  tho  rhyme,  and  iu  lino  9  (which  has  "  lovers  JtndOh  ")  the  metres  forbids  aoy  deviatioD  1 
tho  4to. 

t  huffy]  i.  0.  huge. 

t  ignomioiui]  i.  o.  ignominious. 

§  2^^ff]  i-  ©•  ready. 

II  2)ea7is]  A  dissyllablo  hero. 

^  caft]  The  4to.  "  taate." 

**  moil]  i.  e.  dabble,  defile  themselves. 


SIR  CLYOMON  AND   SIR  CLAMYDES. 


i^A^er  CUIMTDES. 

Clam.  Aa  to  the  weary  wandering  wighta  whom 

waltcring*  waTO«  environ, 
No  greater  joy  of  joys  may  bo  than  when  from 

out  the  ocean 
They  may  behold  the  altitude  of  billows  to 

abate. 
For  to  observe  the  longitude  of  seas  in  former 

rate, 
And  having  then  the  latitude  of  sea-room  for  to 

pass, 
Their  joy  is  greater,  through  the  grief,  than  orst 

before  it  was ; 
80  likewise  I  Clamydes^  Prince  of  Suavia,  noble 

soil. 
Bringing  my  bark  to  Denmark  here,  to  bide  the 

bitter  broil 
And  beating  blows  of  billows  high,  while  xagiug 

storms  did  lost, 
My  griefs  were  greater  than  might  be,  but,  tem- 
pests overpast, 
;    Such  gentle  calms  ensuM  have  as  maket  my  joys 

more,$ 
Through  terror  of  the  former  fear,  than  erst  it 

was  before ; 
So  that  I  ait  in  safety,§  as  sea-man  under  shrouds 
When  he  perceives  the  storms  bo  past  through 

vanishingll  of  clouds ; 


*  wdtering]  L  e.  wdteringt—roDhxg. 
t  have  a*  make]  The  4ta  "  hath  as  makes.'* 
t  fnjfjoyt  more]  Qy.  "my  Joy  the  morf/'— os*'tt"  occurs 
ia  the  next  line?  But  our  early  writers  soaietimes  ai)ply 
**U**  torn  preceding  plural  substantive :  and  here  ">oy  " 
(spelt  in  the  4to.  **  ioyei  **)  would  seem  to  be  a  dissyllable, 
—OS  in  p.  499,  first  coL, 

*'  Which  makes  the  mind  of  Clyomon  with  >oya  to  be  clod. " 

See,  too,  note  %,  p.  458,  first  ooL 

I  M/rfy]  A  trisyllable  here :  see  Walker's  Shakespeare'* 
VeraifieatUm,  dtc,  p.  168. 

Q  tanishhtg]  The4to.  "vanquishing." 


For  why* 

The  doubtful  care  that  drave  mo  off,  in  danger 

to  prevail. 
Is  dash'd  through  bearing  lesser  brain  and  keep- 
ing under  sail. 
So  that  I  have  through  travail   long   at  last 

poBsess'd  the  place 
Whereasf  my  bark  in  harbour  safe  doth  pleasures 

great  embrace. 
And  hath  such  license  limited  as  heart  can  seem 

to  ask. 
To  go  and  como,  of  custom  free  or  any  other 

task: 
I  mean  by  Juliana  she,  that  blase  of  beauty's 

breading, 
And  for  her  noble  gifts  of  grace  all  other  dames 

exceeding; 
She  hath  from  bondage  set  me  free,  and  fredd  yet 

still  bound 
To  her  above  all  other  dames  that  live  upon  the 

ground. 
For,  had  not  she  been  merciful,  my  ship  had 

rush'd  on  rocks. 
And  so  decay'd  amids  the  storms  through  force 

of  clubbish  knocks ; 
But  when  she  saw  the  danger  great  where  subject 

I  did  stand 
In  bringing  of  my  silly  ^  bark  full-fraught  from 

out  my  land. 
She,  like  a  meek  and  modest  dame, — what  should 

I  else  say  more  ? — 
Did  me  permit  with  full  consent  to  land  upon 

her  shore, 
Upon  true  promise  that  I  would  here  faithful 

still  remain. 
And  that  perform  which  she  had  vow'd  for  those 

that  should  obtain 


*  For  %ehy]  L  e.  Because, 
t  Whereas]  i.  e.  Where. 
t  tiiiy]  1.  e.  poor,  weak. 
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Hor  princely  person  to  possess ;  which  thiog  to 

know  I  stay, 
And  then  adventurously  for  her  to  pass  upon  my 

way: 
Lo  whore  she  comes  1 

EiUer  JOLIAKA  vnih  a  white  thield. 

Ah  peerless  dame,  my  Juliaua  dear  ! 
Juli  My  Clamydes !  of  troth,   sir  prince,  to 

make  you  stay  ihuH  here 
I  proffer  too  much  injury,  that's  doubtless  on  my 

part ; 
But  let  it  no  occasion  give  to  breed  within  your 

heart 
Mistrust  that  I  should  forgo  or  feign  with  you 

my  love  iu  aught. 
Clam,  No,   lady,   touching  you  in  me  doth 

lodge  no  such  a  thought, 
But  thanks  for  your  great  courtesy,  that  would 

BO  friendly  here 
In  mids  of  miseiy  receive  a  foreign  stranger  mere. 
But,  lady,  say  what  is  your  will,  that  it  I  may 

perstand.* 
Juli.  Sir  prince. 
Upon  a  vow  who  spouseth  me  must  necdslyf 

take  in  hand 
The  flying  serpent  for  to  slay,  which  in  the  Forest 

is 
That  of  Strange  Marvels  beareth  name;  which 

serpent  doth  not  lahs, 
By  daily  use,  from  every  coast  that  is  adjacent 

there, 
To  fetch  a  virgin-maid,  or  wife,  or  eltjc  some  Luly 

fair, 
To  feed  hia  hungry  paunch  withal,  if  ca:0  he  can 

thorn  take ; 
Hia  nature,  lo,  it  only  is  of  women  spoil  to  make  : 
Which  thing,  no  doubt,  did  daunt  mc  much,  and 

made  me  vow  indeed, 
Who  should  espouse  mc  for  hia  wife  should  bring 

to  me  his  head  ; 
Whereto  my  father  willingly  did  give  his  like 

consent : 
Lo,  Sir  Clamydes,  now  you  know  what  is  my 

whole  intent ; 
And  if  you  will,  as  I  have  said,  for  me  this  travail 

take. 
That  I  am  yours  with  heart  and  mind  your  full 

accouut  do  make. 


•  jxri-tixiul]  L  e.  understand.    The  word  occurii  several 
times  iu  this  drama. 
t  nutUly]  i.  0.  uoccssarily. 


ClanL  Ah  lady, 
If  case   these    travails   ahould    surmount  Um 

travails  whereby  came 
Unto  the  worthies  of  the  world  suoh  noble  broil* 

and  £une, 
Yea,  though  the  dangers  should  surpass  stout 

Hercules  his  toil. 
Who,  fearing  naught  the   doggM  fiend,  stem 

Cerberus  did  foil ; 
Take  here  my  hand,  if  life  .and  limb  the  living 

gods  do  lend. 
To  purchase  thee  the  dearest  drop  of  blood  my 

heart  shall  spend  : 
And  therefore,  lady,  link  with  mo  thy  loyal  heart 

for  aye, 
For  I  am  thine  till  Fates  untwine  of  vital  life  the 

stay. 
Protesting  here,  if  gods  assist^  the  serpent  for  to 

kill. 
Jidi  Then  shalt  thou  of  all  women  win  the 

heart  and  great  good-will. 
And  me  possess  for  spoused  wife,  who  in  election  am 
To  have  the  crown  of  Denmark  here  as  heir  unto 

the  same ; 
For  whyt  no  children  hath  my  sire  besides  me 

but  one  other. 
And  he,  indeed,  is  heir  before  for  that  he  is  my 

brother, 
And  Clyomon  so  hight:«:  his  name ;  but  where  ho 

doth  remain 
Unto  my  parents  is  unknown,  for  once  he  did 

obtain 
Tlieir  good-wills  for  to  go  abroad,  a  while   to 

spend  his  days 
In  purchasing  through  active  deeds  both  honour, 

laud,  and  pniise, 
Whereby  ho  might  deserve  to  have  the  order  of 

a  knight : 
But,  this  omitting,  unto  thee,  Clamydes,  hero  I 

plight 
My  faith  and  troth,  if  what  is  said  by  me  thou 

dost  perform. 
Clam.  If  not, 
Be  sure,  0  lady,  with  my  life  I  never  will  return. 
JnlL  Then  as  thou  seem'bt  in  thine  attire  a 

virgin  §  knight  to  be. 
Take  thou  this  shield  likewise  of  white,  and  bear 

thy  name  by  me — 
The  White  Knight  of  the  Silver  Shield,  to  elevate 

thy  praise.  [Giirs  thi-Jd, 


*  bruit]  i.  c.  report. 

t  For  why]  i.  o.  Because. 

J  hujht]  i.  o.  called. 

§  virgin]  The  4 to.  "Virgina.'* 
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Clam,  0  lady,  as  your  plcasuro  is,  I  shall  at  all 

assays 
Endeavour*  my  good-will  to  win,  if  Mars  do  send 

mo  might. 
Such    honour    as    your   groco    with"  joy  shall 

welcome  home  your  knight. 
JtUi,  Then  farewell,  my  door  Clamydes :  tho 

gods  direct  thy  way, 
And  grant  that  with  the  serpent's  head  behold 

thy  fiico  I  may  ! 
Clam.  You  shall  not  need  to  doubt  thereof,  0 

faithful  dame  so  true ! 
And,  humbly  kissing  here  thy  hand,  I  bid  thy 

grace  adieu.  [Exit  Jdllvna. 

Ah  happy  time  and  blissful  day,  wherein  by  fate 

I  find 
Such  friendly  favours  as  are  food  to  feed  both 

heart  and  mind  ! 
To  Suavia  soil  I  swiftly  will  prepare  my  footsteps 

right, 
There  of  my  father  to  receive  the  order  of  a 

knight, 
And    afterwards    address    myself,  in    hope    of 

honour's  crown, 
Both  tiger  fell  and  monster  fierce  by  dint  for  to 

drive  down. 
The  flying  serpent  soon  shall  feel  how  boldly  I 

d<ire  vaunt  me, 
An  if  that  Hydra's  head  she  had,  yet  dread 

should  never  daunt  me ; 
If  murdering  Minotaur  a  man  might  count  this 

ugly  beast. 
Yet  for  to  win  a  lady  such  I  do  accoimt  it  least 
Of  travails  toil  to  take  in  hand ;  and  therefore, 

farewell  care, 
For  hope  of  honour  sends  me  forth  'mongst  war- 
like wights  to  share.  [Exit. 

Enter  SiR  CLTOMON.f 

Clyo.  [To  Subtle   Shift  within.]  Come  on, 
good  follow,  follow  me,  that  I  may  under- 
stand 
Of  whence  thou  art,  thus  travelling  here  in  a 

foreign  land ; 
Come,  why  dost  thou  not  leave  loitering  there 
and  follow  after  me  1 
S,  Shift,  [vithin.]  Ah,  I  am  in,  an 't  shall  please 
you! 


•  Endtavijur]  i.  e.  Exert. 

t  EtUtr  Sir  Clifomon]  The  4to.  has  **Snt€rSir  Clyotnon 
Knight  of  the  Golden  Sheold,  sonno  to  tho  King  of  Den- 
marke,  with  ■ubtUl  Shift  the  Vice,  booted."—"  The  Vice  " 
~equiTalont  in  this  stage-direction  to  "  tho  boflbou"— 
was  a  prominent  character  in  the  early  Moral  Plays : 
see  CoUier's  Bid.  efBngl.  Dram.  Pottry,  voL  ii.  p.  264. 


Clyo.  In !  why,  where  art  thou  in  ? 

8.  ShifL  Faith,  in  a  dirty  ditch  with  a  waiiion,* 

so  beray'd  f  as  it's  pity  to  see. 
(Jlyo.  Well,  I  see  thou  art  a  merry  companion, 
I  shall  like  better  of  thy  company : 
B'.it,  I  pray  thee,  come  away. 
S.  Shift,  [mthin.]  If  I  get  out  one  of  my  legs, 
as  fast  as  I  may. 
Ha  lo  !  ah  my  buttock  !  tho  very  foundation 

thereof  doth  break ; 
Ha  lo  !  once  again  I  am  as  fast  as  though  I  had 
frozen  here  a  week. 

Here  let  him  tlip  unto  the  ttage  bacJcieards,  cu  though  lie  had 
pulled  hi»  leg  out  of  the  mire,  one  Itoot  off,  and  thai  rite 
up  to  I'un  in  again. 

Clyo.  Why,  how  now  I  whither  runn'st  thou  ? 

art  thou  foolish  in  thy  mind  ? 
S,  Shift,  But  to  fetch  one  of  my  legs,  on't 

shall  please,  that  I  have  left  in  the  mire 

behind. 
Clyo.  One  of  thy  legs  I  why,  look,  man,  both 

thy  legs  thou  hast ; 
It  is  but  one  of  thy  boots  thou  hast  lost,  thy 

labour  thou  dost  wast4^ 
S,  Shift,  But  one  of  my  boots  !  Jcsu,  I  had  such 

a  wrench  with  the  fall, 
That,  I  assure,  I  did  think  one  of  my  legs  hod 

gone  withal. 
Clyo.  Well,  let  that  pass,  and  tell  me  what 

thou  art,  and  what  is  thy  name. 
And  from  whence  thou  cam'st,  and  whither  tliy 

journey  thou  dost  frame. 
That  I  have  met  thee  by  the  way,  thus  travelling 

in  this  sort. 
S  Shift.  What  you  have  requested,  an't  shall 

please,  I  am  able  to  report. 
What  I  am  by  my  nature  each  wight  shall  per- 
ceive 
That  freqnenteth  my  company  by  the  learning 

I  have : 
I  am  the  son  of  Apollo,  and  from  his  high  seat  I 

come; 
But  whither  I  go,  it  8kills§  not,  for  Knowledge  is 

my  name. 
And  whoso  hath  knowledge,  what  needs  ho  to 

care 
Which  way  the  wind  blow,  his  way  to  prepare  ? 


•  vith  a  vanion]  i.  o.  with  a  curse.— Tho  4 to.  **inth  a 
woman." 
t  Iteray^ft]  i.  e.  befouled, 
t  irajf]  L  0.  waste, — for  the  rhyme. 
§  ikiiU]  i.  0.  mattery  slgnifles. 
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Clyo,  And  art  thou  Knowledge?  of  troth,  I 

am  glad  that  I  have  met  with  thee. 
S.  Shift,  I  am  Knowledge,  and  have  as  good 

fikill  in  a  woman  aa  any  man  whatsoever 

he  be, 
For  thia  I  am  certain  of,  let  mo  but  lie  with  her 

all  night, 
And  ni  tell  you  in  the  morning  whether  she  is 

maid,  wife,  or  sprite ; 
And  as  for  other  matters,  speaking  of  languishes* 

or  any  other  thing, 
I  am  able  to  serve,  an't  shall  please,  an't  were 

great  Alexander  the  King. 
Cli/o,  Of  troth,  then,  for  thy  excellency  I  will 

thee  gladly  entertain. 
If  in  case  that  with  me  thou  wilt  promise  to 

remain. 
S.  Shift,  Nay,  an*t  shall  please  ye,  I  am  like  to 

a  woman, — say  nay,  and  take  it ;  t 
When  a  gentleman  proffers  entertainment^  I  were 

a  fool  to  forsake  it. 
Clyo.  Well,  Knowledge,  then  sith  thou  art 

content  my  servant  to  be. 
And  endu'd  with  noble  qualities  thy  personage  I 

see. 
Thou  having  perfect  knowledge  how  thyself  to 

behave, 
I  will  send  thee  of  mine  errand ;  but  haste  thither, 

I  crave, 
For  hero  I  will  stay  thy  coming  again. 

S.  Shift.  Declare  your  pleasure,  sir,  and  whither 

I  shall  go,  and  then  the  case  is  plain. 
Clyo.  Nay,  of  no  great  importance,  but  being 

hero  in  Sua  via 
And  near  unto  the  court,  I  would  have  thee  to 

take  thy  way 
Thither  with  all  speed,  because  I  would  hear 
If  any  shows  or  triumphs  be  towards,^  else  would 

I  not  come  there ; 
For  only  upon  feats  of  arms  is  all  my  delight. 
S.   Shift,  [aside.]   If  I   had   known   so  much 

before,  serve  that  serve  will,  I  would  have 

scrv'd  no  martial  knight. — 
Well,  sir,  to  accomplish  your  will,  to  the  court 

I  will  hie. 
And  what  news  is  there  stirring  bring  word  by 

and  by. 
Clyo.  Do  so,  good   Knowledge,  and  here   in 

place  thy  coming  I  will  stay, 
For  nothing  doth  delight  me  more  than  to  hear 

of  martial  play.  [Exit  S.  Suift. 

•  lanrruifhes]  A  corruption  of  languagt*. 

\  tay  nay,  and  takt  it\  See  noto  *,  p.  123,  first  col. 

X  toward*\  i.  e.  in  preparation,  at  hand. 


Can  food  unto  the  hungry  corpse  be  cause  of 

greater  joy 
Than  for  the  haughty  heart  to  hear,  which  doth 

itself  employ 
Through   martial    exercises  much  to  win  the 

bruit  *  of  fame, 
Where  mates  do  meet  which  thereunto  their 

fancies  seem  to  frame  ? 
Can  music  more  the  pensive  heart  or  daunted 

mind  delight^ 
Can  comfort  more  the  careful  corpse  and  over- 

pallM  sprite 
Rejoice,  than  sound  of  trumpet  doth  each  warlike 

wight  allure. 
And  drum  and  fife  unto  the  fight  do  noble  hearts 

procure. 
To  see  in  sunder  shiverM  the  lance  that  leads  the 

way. 
And  worthy  knights  \mbeaverkl  in  field  amidst 

the  fray! 
To  hear  the  rattling  cannons  roar,  and  hilts  on 

helmets  ring. 
To  see   tho   soldiers   swarm  on  heaps  where 

valiant  hearts  do  bring 
The   cowardly  crew  into  the  case    of  careful 

captives'  band. 
Where  ancients  f  brave  displayM  be  and  won  by 

force  of  hand  ? 
AVhat  wight  would  not  as  well  delight  as  this  to 

hear  and  see 
Betako  himself  in  like  affairs  a  fellow  mate  to  bo 
With  Clyomon,  to  Denmark  King  the  only  sou 

and  heir. 
Who  of  tho  Golden  Shield  as  now  tho  knightly 

name  doth  bear 
In  every  land,  since  that  I  foil'd  the  worUiy 

knight  of  fame. 
Sir  Samuel,  before  the  king  and  prince  of  martial 

game, 
Alexander  call'd  the  Great;  which  when  he  did 

behold. 
He  gave   to  mo  in   recompense  this  shield   of 

glittering  gold, 
Requesting  for  to   know  my  name,  the  which 

shall  not  be  shown 
To  any  knight  unless  by  force  he  make  it  to  be 

known ; 
For  so  I  vow'd  to  Denmark  King,  my  father's 

grace,  when  I 
First  got  his  leave  that  I  abroad  my  force  and 

strength  might  try, 


•  bruit]  i.  e.  report. 

t  ancitnt*\  i.  o.  ensigns,  standards. 
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And  80  I  have  myself  behaved  in  city,  town,  and 

field, 
That  never  yet  did  fall  reproach  to  the  Knight  of 

the  Qolden  Shield. 

Re-enter  Subtls  Shift  running. 

8,  Shift,  God's  ames,*  where  are  you,  where 

are  youl  an  you  be  a  man,. come  away. 
Clyo,  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Knowledge? 

-  to  tell  thy  errand  stay. 
S,  Skijt.  Stay !  what  talk  you  of  staying  ?  why, 
then,  all  the  sight  will  be  past : 
Clamydes  the  king's  son  shall  be  dubb'd  knight 
in  all  hastt 
Clyo,  Ah  Knowledge,  then  come  indeed,  and 
good  pastime  thou  shalt  see ! 
I  will  take  the  honour  from  him  that  dubbM  I 

may  be: 
Upon  a  courageous  stomach,  come,  let  us  haste 
thither. 
8.  Shift,  Lead  you  the  way  and  III  follow; 

we'll  be  both  made  knights  togither.:{: 

[Bxit  CLTOiioir. 
Ah  sirrah,  is  my  master  so  lusty  or  dares  ho  be 

so  bold  ? 
It  is  no  marvel,  then,  if  he  bear  a  shield  of  gold : 
But,  by  your  patience,  if  he  continue  in  this 

business,  farewell  master  than,§ 
For,  I  promise  you,  I  intend  not  very  long  to  be 

his  man. 
Although  under  the  title  of  Knowledge  my  name 

I  do  feign, 
Subtle  Shift  I  am  callM,  that  is  most  plain ; 
And  as  it  is  my  name,  so  it  is  my  nature  also 
To  play  the  shifting  knave  wheresoever  I  go. 
Well,  after  bim  I  will — but,  soft  now!   if  my 

master  chance  to  be  lost. 
And  any  man  examine  mo,  in  telling  his  name  I 

am  as  wise  as  a  post : 
What  a  villain  was  I  that,  ere  he  went,  could  not 

ask  it ! 
Well,  it*s  no  great  matter,  I  am  but  half  bound, 

I  may  serve  whom  I  will  yet.  [Exit, 

Enter  the  Kino  or  Suavia  with  the  Herald  b^ore  Jam, 
Clamydes,  and  three  Lords. 

Ki$tg  of  S,  Come,  Clamydes,  thou  our  son,  thy 
father's  talk  attend. 
Since  thou  art  prestH  thy  youthful    days    in 
prowess  for  to  spend, 

*  OotCi  ameti]  Does  it  mean  God's  soul  (Fr.  ame)  ? 

t  haH]  L  e.  haste, — for  the  rhyme. 

t  t4iffit/ter]  So  spelt  for  the  rhyme. 

I  than]  i.  e.  then :  see  uote  *,  p.  206,  sec.  col. 

I  preet}  i.  e.  ready,  prompt^— here,  perhaps,  esger. 


And  dost  of  us  the  order  ask  of  knighthood  for 

to  have, 
We  know  thy  deeds  deserve  the  same,  and  that 

which  thou  dost  crave 
Thou  shalt  possess:  but  first,  my  son,  know  thou 

thy  father's  charge. 
And  what  to  knighthood  doth  belong,  thine 

honour  to  enlarge ; 
Unto  what  end  a  knight  is  mado  that  likewise 

thou  mayst  know. 
And  bear  the  same  in  mind  also,  that  honour 

thine  may  flow 
Amongst  the  worthies  of  the  world   to    thy 

immortal  fame. 
Know  thou,  therefore,  Clamydes  dear,  to  have  a 

knightly  namo 
Is,  first,  above  all  other  things,  his  God  for  to  adore. 
In  truth,  according  to  the  laws  prescribed  to  him 

before ; 
Secondly,  that  ho  be  true  \mto  bis  lord  and 

king  ; 
Thirdly,  that  he  keep  his  faith  and  troth  in 

every  thing ; 
And  then  before  all  other  things  that  else  we  can 

commend. 
That  ho  be  always  ready  prost*  his  country  to 

defend ; 
The  widow  poor,  and  fatherless,  or  innocent 

bearing  blame, 
To  see  their  cause  redressed  right  a  faithful 

knight  must  frame ; 
In  truth  he  always  must  be  tried :  this  is  the 

total  charge. 
That  will  receive  a  knightly  name  his  honour  to 

enlarge. 
Clam.  0  fatheri  this  your  gracious  counsel 

£^ven  to  me  your  only  son, 
Shall  not  be  in  oblivion  cast  till  vital  race  be 

runf 
What  way  doth  win  Dame  Honour^s  crown,  those 

paths  my  steps  shall  trace, 
And    those  that  to  Reproach  do  lead,  which 

seeketh  to  deface 
True  Honour  in  her  regal  seat,  I  shall  detest  for 

aye. 
And  bo  as  utter  enemy  to  them  both  night  and 

day. 
By  flying  force  of  flickering  fame  your  grace 

shall  understand 
Of  my  behaviour,  noble  sire,  in  every  foreign 

land ; 


*  ready  prest]  A  sort  of  pleonasm.    See  the  preceding 
note. 
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And  if  you  bear  by  true  report  I  venture  in  ibe 

barge 
Of  Wilfulness,  contr&ry  tbis  your  grace's  noble 

cbarge, 
Let  Ignomy  to  my  roproacb,  instead  of  Lady 

Fame, 
Sound  tbrougb  tbe  eartb  and  azure  skies  tbe 

straiodd  blast  of  sbame, 
Wberoby  witbin  Oblivion's  tomb  my  deeds  sball 

be  detain'dy 
Wliero*  otberwiee  of  Memory  tbe  mind  I  migbt 

bavc  goin'd, 
So  tbat  tbe  den  of  Darksomoness  sball  ever  be 

my  chest,t 
W'bere*  worthy  deeds  prefer  cacb  wigbt  with 

honour  to  be  blest. 

Fnier,  behind^  Cltoiion  and  Subtle  SHirr. 

King  of  S,  Well,  Clamydes,  then  kneel  down, 

according  as  is  right, 

Tbat  here  thou  mayst  receive  of  me  the  order 

of  a  knight 

[Clamydxs  knetU;  Cltomox  wUh  Subtle  Shift 
vatching  in  place. 

S,  Shift    Now  prepare  yourself,  or  I'll  bo 

either  a  knight  or  a  knave. 

Clyo*    Content   thyself,  EnowledgOi  for   Til 

quickly  him  deceive. 

King  of  S.    Tbe  noble  order  $  of  a   knight, 

Clamydos,  imto  thee 

We  give  through  due  desert ;  wherefore  see  that 

thou  be 

Both  valiant,  wise,  and  hardy. 

As  the  Kino  of  S.  goen  about  to  lay  the  mace  on  Clamydes's 
heatt,  Ci.TOMON  takes  tJu  blow. 

S.  Shift.  Away  now  quickly,  lest  wo  be  take 

tardy. 

[Exeunt  Clyomon  and  Subtle  Shut. 

King,  of  S.  Ah  stout  attempt  of  barou  bold, 

that  hath  from  this  my  son 
Tlie  knighthood  ta'cn !     My  lords,  pursue  ore  far 

he  can  be  run.  [Exeunt  tico  Lords. 

Ah  Clamydes,  how  art  thou  bereft  of  honour 

here! 
Was  like  presumption   over  seen,  that   one,  a 

stranger  mere,§ 
Should  come  in  presence  of  a  prince  and  tempt,|| 

as  ho  hath  done, 
To  take  the  knighthood  thus  away  from  him  who 

is  his  son  ? 

•  jr/«re]  i.  0.  whereas. 

t  dieft  ]  i,  o.  coffin. 

X  ordir]  The  4 to.  "orders":  but  sco  an^e and jwrf. 

§  nierf]  i.e.  utter,  entire. 

II  t(.mi>t\  {.  0.  attempt. 


Clam.  Ah  fiither,  how  am  I  perplex'd,  till  I 
t^veng^d  be 
Upon  the  wretch  which  here  batbta'en  the  honour 

thus  from  me  ! 
Was  ever  any  one  deceiv'd  of  knighthood  bo 
before) 
King  of  S.  Well,  Clamydes,  my  lords  retam ; 
stay  till  we  do  know  more. 

Re-enter  the  two  Lords,  bringing  in  Subtlk  Bbift. 

Firtt  Lord.   0  king,  the  knight  is  fled  and 
gone,  pursuit  prevaileth*  nought; 
Dut  here  his  slave  we  taken  have  to  tell  why 
this  he  wrought. 
King  of  S.  Ah  cruel  grudge  that  grieves  my 
ghost !  shall  he  escape  me  so  f 
Shall  he  with  honour  from  my  son,  without 

disturbance,  go  1 — 
Ah  caitiff  thou,  declare  his  name,  and  why  he 

ventured  here. 
Or  death  shall  be  thy  guerdon  sure,  by  all  the 
gods  I  swear ! 
8.  Shift.  Ah,  an't  shall  please  yoo,  I  know 

neither  him,  his  country,  nor  name. 
See.  Lord.  What,  what,  sir?  are  not  you  his 

servant  ?  will  you  deny  the  same  f 
King  of  S.   Nay,  then  you  are  a  dissembling 

knave,  I  know  very  well. 
S.  Shift.  Au't  sball  please  your  grace,  even  the 
very  troth  I  shall  tell : 
I  should  have  been  his  servant  when  we  met 

togither,+ 
Wliich  was  not  full  three  hours  before  we  came 
hither. 
King  of  S.  Well,  what  is  his  name,  and  of  what 

country,  declare. 
S.  Shift.  That  cannot  I  tell,  an't  shall  please 
you :  you  never  saw  servant  in  such  care 
To  know  his  master's  name,  neither  in  town  nor 

field, 
And  what  he  was  he  would  [not]  tell  but  tlie 
Knight  of  the  Golden  Shield. 
Kinj  of  S.  Well,  Clamydes,  mark  my  charge, 
what  I  to  thee  shall  say : 
Prepare  thyself  for  to  pursue  that  traitor  on  his 

way, 
Which  hath  thine  honour  reft  from  thee,  and, 

either  by  force  of  hand 
Or  love,  his  name  and  native  soil  sec  that  thou 
understand, 


•  prcvniUth]  L  c.  availcth. 

i  tOffiUicr]  So  written  for  tho  rbymo. 
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That  I  may  know  for  what  intent  he  bare  this 

grudge  to  thee, 
Else  see  thou  never  do  *  return  again  to  visit  me; 
For  this  imports  him  for  to  be  of  valiant  heart 

and  mind, 
And  therefore  do  pursue  thy  foe  until  thou  dost 

him  find, 
To  know  his  name  and  what  he  is,  or,  as  I  said 

before, 
Do  never  view  thy  father  I  in  presence  any  more. 
Clatn,  Well,  father,  sith  it  is  your  charge  and 

precept  given  to  me, 
And  more  for  mine  own  honour's  sake,  I  frankly 

do  agree 
To  undertake  the  enterprise,  his  name  to  under* 

stand, 
Or  never  else  to  show  my  fiioe  again  in  Suavia  land. 
Wherefore  I  humbly  do  desire  the  order  to 

receive 
Of  knighthood,  which  my  sole  desire  hath  ever 

been  to  have : 
It  is  the  name  and  mean  whereby  true  honour  is 

achiv*d;t 
Let  me  not,  then,  0  father  dear,  thereof  be  now 

depriv'd, 
Sith  that  mine  honour  cowardly  was  stoln  by 

caitiff  he. 
And  not  by  dinted  dastard's  deed,  0  father,  lost 

by  me  t 
£ing  of  S,  Well,  Clamydes,  then  kneel  down  : 

here  in  our  nobles*  sight, 
We  give  to  thee  that  art  our  son  the  order  of  a 

knight ; 
But,  as  thou  wilt  our  favour  win,  accomplish  my 

desire. 
Clam,  Else  never  to  your  royal  court,  0  father, 

ni  retire. 
King  of  S.  Well,  then,  adieu,  Clamydes  dear : 

the  gods  thine  aider[8]  be  ! — 
But  oome,  my  lords,  to  have  his  hire,  that  caitiff 

bring  with  me. 
S,  Shift.  Alas,  an't  shall  please  you,  I  am 

Knowledge,  and  no  evil  did  pretend  !  t 
Set  me  at  liberty;  it  was  the  knight  that  did 

offend. 
Clam,  0  father,  sith  that  he  is  Knowledge,  I 

beseech  your  grace  set  him  free ; 
For  in  these  aflBdrs  ho  shall  wait  and  tend  on  me, 
If  he  will  protest  to  be  true  to  me  ever. 

S.  Shift.  Ah  noble  Clamydes,  hero's  my  liand, 

I'll  deceive  you  never  ! 

•  <lo]The4to.  "doert." 

t  achiv'd]  L  e.  ftchieT'd,~for  tho  rhymo. 

X  prUend]  i.  o.  intend. 


Clam.  Well,  then,  fitther,  I  beseech  your  grace 

grant  that  I  may  have  him. 
King  of  S.  Well,  Clamydes,  I  am  content,  sith 
thou,  my  son,  dost  crave  him  : 
Receive  him  therefore  at  my  hands. — ^Hy  lords, 
come,  let's  depart. 
AUthe  Lords.  We  ready  are  to  wait  on  you,  0 
king,  with  willing  heart 
[Exeunt  all  except  Clamydes  and  Subtle  Shift. 

Clam.  Well,  Knowledge,  do  prepare  thyself, 

for  here  I  do  protest, 
My  father's  precepts  to  fulfill,  no  day  nor  night 

to  rest 
From  toilsome  travel  till  I  have  reveng'd  my 

cause  aright 
On  him  who  of  the  Qolden  Shield  now  beareth 

name  of  Knight ;   : 
Who  of  mine  honour  hath  me  robb'd  in  such  a 

cowardly  sort 
As  for  to  be  of  noble  heart  it  doth  him  not 

import. 
But,  Knowledge,  to  me  thy  service  still  thou 

must  with  loyal  heart  profess. 
S.  Shift.  Use  me  that  all  other  villains  may 

take  ensample  by  me,  if  I  digress. 
Clam.  Well,  then,  come  follow  speedily,  that 

him  pursue  we  may. 
S.  Shift.  Keep  you  before,  an't  shall  please  you, 

for  I  mind  not  to  stay.      [Exit  Clamtdbs. 
Ah  sirrah  Shift,  thou  wast  driven  to  thy  shifts 

now  indeed  1 
I  dream'd  before  thatuntowardly  I  should  speed; 
And  yet  it  is  better  luck  than  I  lookdd  to  have ; 
But,  as  the  proverb  saith,  good  fortune  ever 

happeneth  to  the  veriest  knave : 
And  yet  I  could  not  escape  with  my  master,  do 

what  I  can : 
Well,  by  this  bargain  he  hath   lost  his  new 

serving-man. 
But  if  Clamydes  overtake  him  now,  what  buffets 

will  there  be  I 
Unless  it  be  four  miles  off  the  fray,  there  will  be 

no  standing  for  mo. 
Well,  after  him  I  will ;  but  howsoever  my  master 

speed. 
To  shift  for  myself  I  am  fully  decreed.        [Exit. 

Enter  King  Alexakder  mE  Great,  a*  vaUanilp  $d  forth 
at  may  bt,  ami  a»  many  Lords  and  Soldiora  cu  can, 

K,  Alex.  After  many  invincible  victories  and 
conquests  great  achiv'd,* 
I,  Alexander,  with  sound  of  fame,  in  safety  am 
arriv'd 


•  aekiv'd]  I  e.  achiov*d,~for  the  rhymo  (as  before). 
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Upon  my  borders  loDg  wisli'd-for  of  Maccdoniasoil, 
And  all  the  world  Bubject  have  through  force  of 

warlike  toil. 
0  Mars,  I  laud  thy  sacred  name  1  and,  for  thU 

safe  return, 
To  Pallas*  temple  will  I  wend,  and  sacrifices  bum 
To  thee,  Bellona,   and  the  rest,  that  warlike 

wights  do  guide, 
Who  for  King  Alexander  did  such  good  success 

provide. 
Who  bows  not  now  unto  my  beck  ?  my  force  who 

doth  not  fear  ? 
Who  doth  not  of  my  conquests  great  throughout 

the  world  hear  ? 
What  king  as  to  his  sovereign  lord  doth  now  not 

bow  his  knee  ? 
What  prince  doth  reign  upon  the  earth  which 

yields  not  unto  me 
Due  homage  for  his  regal  mace  ?  what  country  is 

at  liberty  ? 
What  dukedom,  island,  or  province  else,  to  me 

now  are  not  tributary  ? 
What  fort  of  force,  or  castle  strong,  have  I  not 

battcr'd  down  ? 
Wliat  prince  is  he  that  now  by  me  his  piincely 

seat  and  crown 
Doth  not  acknowledge  for  to  hold?  not  one  the 

world  throughout 
But  of  King  Alexander's  power  they  all  do  stand 

in  doubt :  * 
They  fear,  as  fowls  that  hovering  fly  from  out  the 

falcon's  way ; 
As  lamb  the  lion,  eo  my  power  the  stoutest  do 

obey  : 
In  field  who  hath  not  felt  my  force  where  batter- 
ing blow.-?  abouiul? 
King  or  keyHar,t  who  hath  not  fix'd  his  knees  to 

nie  on  ground  1 
And  yet,  Alexander,  what  art  thou  ?  thou  art  a 

mortal  wight, 
For  all  that  ever  thou  hast  got  or  won  by  force 

in  fight. 
First  Lfjrd.  Acknowledging  thy  state,  0  king, 

to  be  a=i  thou  hast  said, 
The  gods,  no  doubt,  as  they  have  been,  will  be 

thy  shield  and  aid 
In  all  attempts  thou  tak'st  iu  hand,  if  ca^o  no 

gloi-y  vain 
Thou  seekest,  but  acknowledging  thy  victoiiocj 

and  ^aiii 


*  douU]  i.  e.  dread, 
t  kei/^o.r\  i.  0.  onipcror. 


Through  the  providence  of  sacred  gods  to  happen 

unto  thee, 
For  vain  is  trust  that   in  himself  man   doth 

repose  we  see ; 
And,  therefore,  lest  these  victories  which  thou,  0 

king,  hast  got 
Should  blind  thine  eyes  with  arrogancy,  thy 

noble  fame  to  blot» 
Let  that  victorious  Prince  his  words  of  Kacedon, 

thy  sire, 
T*  acknowledge  still  thy  state,  0  king,  thy  noble 

lieart  inspire ; 
Who,  after  all  his  victories  triumphantly  obtain'd. 
Lest  that  the  great  felicity  of  that  which  he*  had 

gain'd 
Should  cause  him  to  forget  liimself,  a  child  he 

did  provide. 
Which  came  unto  his  chamber-door,  and  eTery 

morning  cried, 
"  Philip,  thou  art  a  mortal  man  ! "  This  practice 

of  thy  sire. 
Amidst  all  these  thy  victories,  thy  servant  doth 

desire, 

0  Alexander,  that  thou  wilt  emprintf  witliin  thy 

mind, 
And  then,  no  doubt,  as  father  did,  thou  solace 

sweet  shalt  find. 
A'.  Alcjc,  My  lord,  4: 
Your   counsel    doubtless    I  esteem,   and  with 

great  thanks  again 

1  do  requite  your  courtesy,  rejecting — this  is 

plain — 
All  vain-gloiy  from  my  heart ;  and  since  the  gods 

divine 
To  us  above  all  other§  kings  this  fortune  do 

assign, 
To  have  in  our  subjection  the  world  for  most  part, 
We  will  at  this  one  hour['s]  return,  with  fervent 

zeal  of  heart, 
In  Pallas'  temple,  to  the  gods  such   sacrifices 

make 
Of  thank  fulness  for  our  success,  as  they  in  part 

shall  tako 
The  same  a  gi-atulation  sufficient  from  us  sent : 
Come,   therefore,   let   us  homewards   march   t* 

accomplish  our  intent. 
A  U  the  Lonli.  We  ready  are,  most  famous  king, 

to  follow  thee  with  victory. 
K.  Alex.  Then  sound  your  drums  and  trumpets 

both,  tint  we  niiiy  march  triumphantly. 

*  U'\  Tlio4tn.  "she." 
t  tinpriiit]  Tlio  4to.  "them  print." 
I  lonq  Tho4k..  "Lords." 
otJur]  Tho4to.  "others." 
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Bnter  Cltomom. 

Clyo.  Now,  Clyomon,  a  knight  thou  art,  though 

some  perhaps  may  say 
Thou  cowardly  cam'st  to  Clamydes  and  stole  his 

right  away. 
Ko,  no, 
It  was  no  cowardly  part  to  come  in  presence  of  a 

king, 
And  in  the  face  of  all  his  court  to  do  so  worthy 

a  thing ; 
Amidst  the  mates  that  martial  be  and  stem 

knights  of  his  hall, 
To  take  the  knighthood  from  their  prince  even 

maugre*  of  them  all, 
It  giyes  a  guerdon  of  good- will  to  make  my  glory 

glance ; 
"When  warlike  wights  shall  hear  thereof,  my 

fume  they  will  advance : 
And  where  I  was  pretendedf  late  to  Denmark 

King,  my  sire, 
His  n>yal  grace:*:  to  see,  homeward  to  retire, 
Now  is  my  purpose  alter6d  by  bruit  of  late 

report ;  § 
And  where  fame  resteth  to    be    had,  thither 

Clyomon  will  resort. 
For,  as  I  understand  by  fame,  that  worthy  prince 

of  might. 
The  conqueror  of  conquerors,  who  Alexander 

hight,|| 
Betuming  is  to  Macedon  from  many  a  bloody 

broil, 
And  there  to  keep  his  royal  court  now  after 

weary  toil ; 
TVliich  makes  the  mind  of  Clyomon  with  joysH  to 

be  clad, 
,     For  there,  I  know,  of  martial  mates  is  company 

to  be  had. 
Adieu,  therefore,  both  Denmark  King  and  Suayia 

Prince  beside : 
To  Alexander's  court  I  will;  the  gods  my  journey 

guide  1 


Enter  Clahtoss  and  Subtle  Sain, 

Clam,  Come,  Knowledge,  here  he  is. — Nay, 
stay,  thou  cowardly  knight, 
I    That,  like  a  dastard,  cam'st  to  steal  awny  my 
right 


•  mavgre]  L  o.  in  Bpitc. 

t  tchere  1  feaf  prrtendeii]  1. 0.  wboreaa  I  intended. 
I  lli4  royal  graee^  &c.]  ▲  mutilated  lino. 
I  bruit  of  late  report]  i.e.  noise  of  late  report,— a  plco- 
nanm. 
y  hiffht]  i.  e.  is  called. 
1  /ojr«J  See  note  |,  p.  491,  first  ooL 


•  jtri.io  x-]frince]  i.  e.  coxcomb-prince. 

t/torj  Tho4to.  "stiiy." 

t  denatf]  I.  e.  deny. 

§  ('tprciYl  i.  c.  dcjirive.  So  written  for  the  rhyme:  it 
occurs  Hcvcrul  timcb  in  this*  play. 

II  flight]  i.  e.  is  colled. 

^  jierttand]  i.  e.  xmderstand :  as  before  and  after- 
words. 

K  X  2 


Clyo,  What,  what?  you  rail,  sir  princox-prince,* 

me  coward  for  to  call. 
S,  Shift.  An't  shall  please  you,  ho  is  a  coward  ; 

he  would  have  hir'd  me,  amidst  your 

father's  hall. 
To  have  dono  it  for  him,  being  himself  in  such 

fearf 
That  scarcely  he  durst  before  your  presence 

appear. 
Clyo.  Why,  how  now.  Knowledge  !  what,  for- 
sake thy  master  so  soon  1 
S.  Sht'ff.  Nay,  master  was,  but  not  master  is ; 

with  you  I  have  done. 
Clam.  Well,  for  what  intent  eam'st  thou  my 

honour  to  steal  away  1 
Clyo.  That  I  took  aught  from  thee,  I  utterly 

denay.:}: 
Clam,  Didst  not  thou  take  the  honour  which 

my  father  to  me  gave ) 
Clyo.  Of  that  thou  hadest  not,  I  could  thee  not 

deprave.  § 
Clam.  Didst  not  thou  take  away  my  knight- 
hood from  me  1 
Clyo.  No,  for  I  had  it  before  it  was  given  unto 

thee; 
And  having  it  before  thee,  what  argument  canst 

thou  make 

That  ever  from  thee  the  same  I  did  take  ?  | 

S.  Shift,  That's  true ;    he  rcceiv'd  the  blow 

before  at  you  it  came, 
And  therefore  he  took  it  not  from  you,  because 

you  had  not  the  same. 
Clam.  Well,  what  hightjl  thy  name?  let  me 

that  understand ; 
And  wherefore  thou  travelled'st  here  in  my 

father's  land. 
So  boldly  to  attempt  in  his  court  such  a  thing  ? 
Clyo.  The  bolder  the  attempt  is,  more  fame  it 

doth  bring : 
But  what  my  name  is  desirest  thou  to  know  ? 
S.  Shift.  Nay,  he  hath  stoln  sheep,  I  think,  for 

he  is  asham'd  his  name  for  to  show. 
Clam.  What  thy  name  is  I  would  gladly  per- 

stand.1T 
Clyo.  Nay,  that  shall  never  none  know,  unless 

by  force  of  hand 
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He  Tanquish  me  in  fight,  such  a  tow  haye  I 

made; 
And  therefore  to  combat  with  me  thjrself  do 

persuade, 
If  thou  wilt  know  my  name. 

Clam.  Well,  I  accord  to  the  same. 

S.  Shift,  Nay,  then,  God  bo  with  you  !  if  you 

bo  at  that  point,  I  am  gone ; 
If  you  be  of  the  fighter's  disposition,  I'll  leave 

you  alone. 
Clam.    Why,   stay,  Knowledge :    although    I 

fight,  thou  shalt  not  be  molested. 
S.  ShifU  An't  shall  please  you,  this  fear  hath 

made  me  beray*  myself  with  a  proin- 

stone  t  that  was  not  digested. 
Clyo.  Well,  Clamydes,  stay  thyself,  and  mark 

my  sayings  here, 
And  do  not  think  I  speak  this  same  for  that  thy 

force  I  fear,  . 
But  that  more  honour  may  redound  unto  the 

"victor's  part : 
Wilt  thou  here  give  thy  hand  to  me,  withouten 

fraud  of  heart, 
Upon  the  faith  which  to  a  knight  doth  rightly 

appertain  ? 
And  by  the  loyalty  of  a  knight  I'll  swear  to  thee 


agam 


For  to  observe  my  promise  just;  which  is,  if  thou 
agree 

The  fifteenth   day   next  following   to   meet,  sir 

priuce,  with  mo 
Bo  fore   Kiug   Alexander's    grace,   in  Macedonia 

soil. 
Who  all  the  world  subject  hath  through  force  of 

warlike  toil, 
For  ho  is  chief  of  chivalry  and  king  of  martial 

mates, 
And  to  his  royal  court,  thou  know'st,  repair  all 

estates : 

Give  nie  thy  hand  upon  thy  faith  of  promise  not 

to  fail, 
And   here  is  mine  to  thee   again,   if  Fortune's 

froward  gale 
Kesist  me  not,  the  day  forespoke  to  meet,  sir 

prince,  with  thco, 
Before  that  king  to  try  our  strengths  :  say  if  thou 

dost  agree  ; 
For  triple  honour  will  it  be  to  him  that  gets  the 

victory 
Before  so  worthy  a  prince  as  he  and  nobles  all  f-o 

publicly, 


•  Urny]  i.  c.  b  J  foul. 

t  pioiii'Sione]  i.e.  pruno-stouc. 


Where*  otherwise,  if  in  this  place  we  sliould 

attempt  the  same, 
Of  the  honour  that  were  got  thereby  but  small 

would  be  the  fame. 
Clam.  Well,  sir  knight,  here  is  my  jiand.  111 

meet  in  place  forespoke. 
Clyo,  And,  by  the  loyalty  of  a  knight,  Til  not 

my  words  revoke. 
Clam.  Till  then  adieu ;  111  keep  my  day. 
Clyo.f  And  I,  if  fates  do  not  gainsay.       [EzU. 
S.  Shift.  What,  is  be  gone,  and  did. take  no 

leave  of  me  ? 
Jesu,  BO  unmannerly  a  gentleman  did  any  man 

see? 
But  now,  my  lord,  which  way  will  you  travel, 

declare. 
Clam.  Sith  I  have  fifteen  days'  respite  myself 

to  prepare. 
My  lady's  charge  for  to  fulfill,  behold,  I    do 

intend. 
iS.  Shift,  Tour  lady!   an't  shall  please  you, 

why,  who  is  your  ladyl  may  a  man  be  so 

bold  as  ask  and  not  offend  t 
Clam.    Juliana,    daughter   to    the    King   of 

Denmark,  lo,  is  she, 
Whose  knight  I  am,  and  from  her  hands  this 

shield  was  given  to  me 
In  sign  and  token  of  good-will;  whose  noble 

grace  to  gain, 
I  have  protested  in  her  cause  for  to  omit  no  pain 
Nor    travail    till    I    have    subdu'd    the    flying 

serpent's  force. 
Which  in  the  Forest  of  Marvels  is,  who  taketh 

no  remorse  X 
Of  womeukind,   but  doth  devour  all   such  as 

are  astray, 
So  that  no  one  dares  go  abroad  nor  wander  forth 

tho  way ; 
And  sith  I  have  yet  fifteen  days  myself  for  to 

prepare 
To  meet  the  Knight  of  the  Golden  Shield,  my 

heart  is  void  of  care : 
I  will  unto  the  forest  wend,  sith  it  is  in  my  way, 
And  for  my  Juliana's  sake  that  cruel  serpent 

slay. 
S.  Shift.  What,  are  you  a  madman  ?  will  you 

wilfully  be  slain  ? 
If  you  go  into  that  forest,  you  will  never  come 

out  again. 


*  Wlifre]  i.  e.  Wliercaa. 
t  ayo]  Tlio4to.  ••Clamy." 
t  rcmor»(]  i.  e.  pity. 
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Clam,  Why  so,  Knowledge  1  dost  thou  think 

the  serpent  I  fear] 
S,  Shift.  No;  but  do  you  not  know  of  Bryan 

Sons-foy,  the  champion,  dwells  there  ? 
Clam.  A  cowardly  kuight,  Knowledge,  is  ho, 

and  dares  fight  with  no  man. 
S.  Shift.  Ah,  a  noble  match !  couple  him  and 
me  together  than.* 
Yea,  but    although  he    dares    not    fighty  anf 

.  enchanter  he  is, 
And  whosoever  comes  in  that  forest  to  enchant 
he  doth  not  miss. 
Clean.  Tush,  tush,  I  fear  him  not,  Knowledge; 

and  therefore  come  away. 
S.  Shift.  Well,  seeing  you  are  so  wilfull,  go  you 
before,  I'll  not  stay.  [Exit  Clamydes. 

Ah  sirrah,  now  I  know  all  my  master's  mind,  the 

which  I  did  not  before : 
He    adventureth   for  a  lady— well,  I  say  no 

more. 
But  to  escape  the  enchantments  of  Bryan  Sans* 

foy,— 
That's  Bryan  Without-faith,— I  have  dcvis'd  a 

noble  toy;:}: 
For  he  and  I  am  §  both  of  one  consanguinity ; 


Enter  Bbtan  Sans-fot.* 

B.  Sans  foy.  Of  Bryan  Sans-foy  who  hath  not 

heard  ?  not  for  his  yaliant  acts, 
But  well  I  know  throughout  the  world  do  ring 

his  cowardly  facts. 
What  though,  I  pray  ?  all  are  not  bom  to  be  Qod 

Mars  his  men ; 
To  toy  with  dainty  dames  in  courts  should  be  no 

copcsmates  f  then : 
If  all  were  given  to  chivalry,  then  Venus  might 

go  weep. 
For  any  court  in  venery  that  she  were  like  to 

keep. 
But  shall  I  frame,  then,  mine  excuse  by  serving 

Venus  she, 
When  I  am  known  throughout  the  world  faint- 
hearted for  to  be  I 
No,  no,  alas,  it  will  not  servo !  for  many  a  knight 

in  love. 
Most  valiant  hearts  no  doubt  they  have,  and 

knightly  prowess  prove 
To  get  their  ladies'  loyal  hearts ;  but  I  in  Venus' 

yoke 
Am  foro'd  for  want  of  valliancy  my  freedom  to 

provoke. 


The  veriest  cowardly  villain  that  ever  was  bom,     Bearing  the  name  and  port  of  knight^  enchant- 


that's  of  a  certainty, 
111  fight  with  no  man;  no  more  will  Bryan, 

that's  plain, 
But  by  his  enchantments  he  putteth  many  to 

great  pain. 
And  in  a  forest  of  strange  marvels  doth  he 

keep,  II 
Altogether   by   enchantments   to    bring    men 

asleep 
Till  he  have  wrought  his  will  of  them.   To  Bryan 

straight  will  I, 
And  of  my  master's  coming  to  the  forest  inform 

him  privily : 
So  shall  I  win  his  favour ;  and.  Subtle  Shift,  iii 

the  end 
Thou  shalt  escape  his  enchantment,  for  he  will 

be  thy  friend. 
Well,  unknown  to  my  master,  for  mine  own 

safeguard,  this  will  I  do ; 
And  now,  like  a  subtle  shifting  knave,  after  him 

111  go.  [Kcit. 


*  than\  L  e.  then :  see  note  *,  p.  206,  sco.  col. 

t  an\  The4to.  "and." 

X  toy]  \.  e.  conceit,  fiwoy,  scheme. 


ments  for  to  use. 
Wherewith    full    many  a   worthy  wight  most 

cowardly  I  abuse ; 
As  witnesseth  the  number  now  which  in  my 

castle  lie, 
Who,  if  they  were  at  liberty,  in  arms  I  durst  not 

try 
The  feeblest  there  though  he  unarm'd,  so  is  my 

courage  daunted 
Whenas^:  I  see  the  glittering  arms  whereby  each 

knight  is  vaunted. 
But  how  I  vanquish  these  same  knights  is  won- 
derful to  see ; 
And  knights  that  ventur'd  for  her  love,  whom  I 

do  love,  they  be, 
That's     Juliana,     daughter    to    the    King    of 

Denmark's  grace, 
Whose  beauty  is  the  causo  that  I  do  haunt  or 

keep  this  place. 
For  that  no  wight  may  her  possess,  unless  by  vow 

decreed 
Ho    bring    and    do  present  to  her  the  flying 

serpent's  head : 


•  Bryan  &7i«-/oy]  Our  author  probably  borrowed  the 

name  SaM-foy  from  SiHjnser'e  Faerit  Quccne,  B.  l  C.  iL  : 

%  he  and  lam]  So  j>o*e,  p.  608,  eec.  col ,  "such  as  you  '  see  Account  of  PteU  and  hit  WrUin^*,  p.  344. 


and  I  am,**  &c 
B  Ixep]  i.  e.  dwell. 


t  copefmatei]  "  A  Copesmate,  8ociu$.'*    Coles's  Viet. 
X  Whcnati]  i.  e.  When. 
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Which  many  have  attempt  *  to  do,  but  none  yet 

could  him  slay, 
Net  afterward  henco  back  again  for  me  could 

pass  away, 
For  that  through  my  enchantments,  lo,  which 

here  this  forest  keep, 
So  soon  08  I  did  look  on  them,  they  straight  were 

in  a  sleep; 
Then  prcRcntly  I  them  unarm'd  and  to  my  castle 

brought, 
And  there  in  prison  they  do  lie,  not  knowing 

what  was  wrought. 
Lo,  thus  I  range  the  woods  to  see  who  doth  the 

serpent  slay. 
That  by  enchantment  I  may  take  the  head  from 

him  away, 
And  it  present  unto  the  dame,  as  though  I  were 

her  knight 
Well,  hero  comes  one :   I'll  shroud  myself,  for 

sure  I  will  not  fight. 

£ni(r  Subtle  Shift. 

S.  Shift.  Gog's  blood,:J:  where  might  I  meet  with 

that  cowardly  knave,  Bryan  Sans-foy  1 
I  could  tell  him  such  a  tale  now  as  would  make 

his  heart  leap  for  joy. 
Well,  yonder  I  have  espied  one,  whatsoever  he  be. 
B.  Sans-foi/.  [aside.]   Nay,  Qog's  blood,  1*11  be 

gone ;  he  shall  not  fight  with  me : 
But  by  enchantment  I  '11  bo  even  with  him  by 

and  by. 
S.  SJnft.   Ah,  an't  shall  please  you,  I'll  fight 

with  no  ni.in ;  never  como  so  nigh. 
B.  Sana-fo}/.    Why,   what  art   thou,   declare ; 

whither  dost  thou  run  ? 
S.  Shiff.    Even   the   cowardliest    villain,   an't 

shall  please  you,  that  lives  under  the  sun. 
B.  S<rn}^-foi/.  What,  of  my  fraternity?  dost  thou 

not  know  Bryan  Sans-foy  ? 
S.  Shift.  What,  Master  Bryan  !  Jesu,  how  my 

heart  doth  leap  for  joy 
That  I  have  met  with  you  !  who  ever  had  better 

luck? 
But  touch  me  not.§ 

B.  Sans-ftty.  Wherefore  ] 

S.  Shift.    Ah,  lest  you  enchant  me  into  the 

likeness  of  a  buck  ! 


I 


•  ntifuypt]  I,  0  attempted. 

t  iS'O  i.e.  Nor. 

X  Go(/'i<  bloo(f\  A  corrn\^tioi\  of  GoiV.<>  bloo  J. 

§  Hat  tui'.c'i  mowt.]  Given  to  "JJryan,"  in  the  4to.  ; 
wlicro  also  tho  next  nine  spccchca  arc  wrongly  distri- 
buted, what  belongs  to  Bryau  bying  .oisignod  to  Bbifb, 
and  vice  versa. 


B,  Sans-foy.  Tuah,  tush,  I  warrant  thee :  but 

what  art  thou,  declare. 
S.  Shift.  Knowledge,  an  it  shall  pleoie  you; 
who  hither  doth  repair 
To  tell  you  good  news. 
B.  Sans-foy,  Good  news  !  what  are  they.  Know- 

ledge,  express. 
S,  Shift.  A  knight  hath  slain  the  flying  serpent. 
B.  Sans-foy.  Tush,  it  is  not  so. 
S.  Shift,  It  is  most  true  that  I  do  confess. 
B.  SanS'foy.  Ah,  what  bight*  his  name,  Know- 
ledge ?  let  me  that  understand. 
S.  Shift.  Clamydes,  the  White  Knight,  son  to 
the  King  of  Suavia  land, 
Who  for  Juliana,  daughter  to  the  King  of  Den- 
mark's grace, 
Did  take  the  attempt  in  hand :  now  you  know 
the  whole  case. 
B.  Sans-foy,  Ah  happy  news  of  gladsomenesi 
unto  my  daunted  mind  t 
Now  for  to  win  my  lady's  love  good  fortune  is 

assign'd; 
For  though  she  be  Clamydes'  right,  won  worthily 

indeed. 
Yet  will  I  sure  possess  that  dame  by  giving  of 

the  head. 
But,  Knowledge,  whereabout  declare  doth  that 
Clamydes  rest. 
S.  Shift.  Even  hard  by  in  the  forest  here,  where 
he  slew  the  beast, 
I  left  him,  and  to  seek  you  did  hie : 
But  let  us  go  further  into  the  woods,  you  shall 
meet  him  by  and  by. 
B.  Sansfoy.    Well,  Knowledge,  for  thy  pains 
take  this  as  some  reward  ;       [Gives  money. 
And  if  thou  wilt  abide  with  me,  be  sure  Til  thee 

regard 
Above  all  others  of  my  men;  besides  I'll  give  to 

thee 
A  thing  that  from  enchantments  aye  preservM 
shalt  thou  be. 
*S'.  Shift.   Then  hero  is  my  hand,  111  be  your 

servant  ever. 
B.  Sans-foy.  And,  seeing  thou  art  a  coward  as 
well  as  I,  I'll  forsake  thee  never. 
But  come,  let  us  go  Clamydes  to  meet. 
»S.  Shift.  Keep  on  your  way  and  1*11  follow. 

[Exit  Bryah  Saks  fot. 
I  trust  if  he  meet  him,  he  '11  take  him 
to  his  feet. 


*/i/f;AO  1.0.  is  called. : 


* 
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Gog's  blood,  was  ever  seen  su^h  a  jult-Leaded 

Tillaia  as  he, 
To  be  80  afraid  of  such  a  faint-heart  knaye  as  I 

am  to  see  ? 
Of  the  fraternity,  quoth  you  ?  by'rlady,*  it's  a 

notable  brood  1 
Well,  Shift,   these  chinks f  doethj:  thy  heart 

some  good ; 
And  I'll  close  with  Bryan  till  I  have  gotten  the 

thing 
That  he  hath  promis'd  me,  and  then  I'll  be  with 

him  to  bring :  § 
Well,  such  shifting  knaves  as  I  am,  the  ambo- 

dexter  |]  must  play. 
And  for  commodity^  serve  every  man,  what- 
soever the  world  say. 
Well,  after  Bryau  I  will,  and  closo  with  him 

a  while, 
But,  as  well  as  Clamydes,  in  the  end  I'll  him 

beguile.  [Exit 

Euter  Clamydes  with  the  head  of  tho  Jibing  Mrpent  upon 

hi*  nford. 

Clam.  Ah  happy  day !  my  deadly  foe  sub- 
mitted hath  to  doath : 

Lo,  here  the  band,  lo,  here  the  sword  that  stopt 
the  vital  breath ! 

Lo,  here  the  head  that  shall  possess  my  Juliana** 
dear! 

The  Knight  of  the  Golden  Shield  his  force  what 
need  I  now  to  fear  1 

Since  I  by  force  subdued  have  this  serpent  fierce 

of  might, 
Who  vanquished  hath,  as  I  have  heard,  full  many 

a  worthy  knight. 
Which,  for  to  win  my  lady's  love,  their  lives  have 

ventured  here : 
Beaides,  that  cowardly  Bryan,  which  the  Faithless 

Shield  tf  doth  bear, 

•  bjf'rlady]  i.  e.  by  our  Lady. 

t  chink*]  i.  0.  pieces  of  money. 

X  doah]  See  note  *,  p.  490 :  but  hero  i)erhap8  "  doeih  " 
might  be  altered  to  *'  do  "  without  injury  to  the  metre. 

I  ru  be  vith hirnto  bring]  The  very  obscure  expreajtion 
to  bt  with  a  ptrtcn  to  bring  occurs  sdso  in  Shake8i)eare'a 
TroUu$  and  Cnmida^  act  i.  sc.  2,  iu  Kyd's  Spanith  7m- 
O^ly,  act  iy.,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Scornful  Lady, 
act  ▼.  sc.  4  (which  passages  are  cited  at  full  in  my 
Remarkt  on  Mr.  CoUitr't  and  Mr.  Kniyht't  ed$.  of  Shaht- 
$ptartt  &c.,  p.  149),  and  in  Harington's  Orlando  Furioso, 
B.  xxxiz.  48. 

n  atnbodexter]  Or  anibiJtxter,  1.  e.  one  ^^ho  acts  with 
either  party,  double-dealer.  ('*  Amhodexter,  Jaok-ou- 
both-side,  Ambidexter."    Coles'^  Diet.) 

If  comiwHlity]  L  o.  interest,  gain. 

••  Juliana]  The4to.  "lullauas." 

U  the  FaithleM  Shield]  i.  e.  the  shield  which  has  the 
impress  Sant-foy, 


A  number  keeps,  as  I  have  heard,  as  captives  in 

his  hold, 
Whom  he  hath  by  enchantment  got  and  not 

through  courage  bold. 
Shall  such  defambi  dastards,  dar'd*  by  knights, 

thus  bear  their  name  ? 
Shall  such  as  are  without  all  faith  live  to  impaii* 

our  fame  ? 
Shall  valiant  hearts  by  cowardly  charm  be  kept 

iu  captives'  thrall  ? 
Shall  knights  live  subject  to  a  wretch  which  hath 

no  heart  at  all  ] 
Nay,  first,  Clamydes,  claim  to  thee  fell  Atropos 

hert  stroke. 
Ere  thou  dost  see  such  worthy  knights  to  bear 

the  heavy  yoke 
Of  cowardly  Bryan  Without-faith  :   his  charms 

let  daunt  not  thee  ; 
And  for  his  force  thou  nced'st  not  fear,  the  gods 

thy  shield  will  bo. 
Well,  to  meet  the  Kuight  of  the  Golden  Shield 

yet  ten  days'  space  I  have 
And  to  set  free  those  worthy  kuights ;  but  rest 

a  while  I  crave : 
Here  in  this  place  near  to  this  fort,  for  that  I 

weary  am 
With  travail  since  from  killing  of  the  serpent  late 

I  came,t 
Lo,  here  a  while  I  mind  to  rest,  and  Bxyan  then 

subdue, 
And  then  to  Alexander's  court,  to    keep  my 

promise  true.    [Lies  down  arui  falls  asleep. 

Enter  Bryan  Sans-fot  and  Subtle  SHirr. 

B.  Sana-fay.    Come,  Knowledge,  for  here  he 

lies,  laid  weary  on  the  ground. 
S.  Shift,  Nay,  1 11  not  come  in  his  sight,  if  you 
would  give  me  a  thousand  pound, 
For  he  is  the  terriblest  knight  of  any  you  have 

heard  spoke ; 
He'll  beat  a  hundred  such  as  you  and  I  am$ 
down  at  one  stroke. 
B.  Sans-foy.  Tush,  fear  thou  naught  at  all :  I 
have  charm'd  him,  and  he  is  fast  asleep. 
Lying  near  unto  the  castle  here  which  I  do  keep ; 

•  dar'd]  I.  e.  terrified,  caused  to  cower. 
'    t  her]  The4to.  "his." 

t  for  that  1  tDtary  am 

With  travail  tincefiVin  kUli»g  qftfie  nrjunt  late  I  came, 
&a]  Hero  I  formerly  printed  "  H'tf A  travel,"  &c. :   but 
Clamydes  had  uot  trxivdlett  far  since  that  adventure ;  and 
compare  what  he  says  in  p.  630,  sec.  col., — 

"and  when  I  had  subdu'd  the  monster  foil 

Through  weary  fight  and  travail  great,"  ^. 

{  you  and  I  am]  See  note  |,  p.  001,  first  col. 
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And  ten  days  la  this  sleep  I  have  charm'd  him  to 

remain 
Before  nature  shall  overcome  it  that  he  might* 

wake  again. 
In  the  mean  season,  lo,  behold,  the  serpent's 

head  I'll  take  away, 
His  shield,  and  his  apparel :  this  done,  then  will 

I  convey 
His  body  into  prison,  with  other  his  companions 

to  lie. 
Whose  strengths,  ah  Knowledge,  I  durst  never 

attempt  to  try ! 
S,  Shift,  Ah,  handle  him  softly,  or  else  you 

will  cause  him  to  awake  1 
H,  Sans-foy,  Tush,  tush,  not  if  all  the  noise  in 

the  world  I  were  able  to  make  : 
Till  ten  days  be  expirdd  the  charm  will  not  leave 

him; 
And  then,  I  am  sure,  he  will  marvel  who  did 

thus  deceive  him. 

{TcUrei  away  from  Clamydes  hii  appardj  Jii» 
f?iicld,  and  the  nr peat's  fuad. 

So,  now  he  is  strippdd,  stay  thou  hero  for  a 

season, 
And  I'll  go  fetch  two  of  my  servants  to  carry  him 

into  prison. 
S.  Slilft.  Well,  do  so,  Master  Bryan,  and  for 

your  coming  1*11  stay.  [E.rit  Bryan. 

Qog's  blood,t  what  a  villain  am  I  my  master  to 

beti-ay ! 
Nay,  sure,  I'll  awake  him,  if  it  be  possible,  ere 

they  carry  hira  to  jail. — 
Master !     what,     master !    awake,    man !     what, 

master ! — Ah,  it  will  not  prevail !  t 
Am  not  I  worthy  to  bo  hang'dl  was  ever  seen 

such  a  deceitful  knave  1 
What  villauy  was    in    me   when    unto    Bryan 

understanding  I  gave 
Of  my  master's  being  in  this  forest  ?  but  much  I 

muse,  indeed, 
What  he  means  to  do  with  my  master's  apparel, 

his  shield,  and  the  head. 
Well,  seeing  it  is  through  my  villany  my  master 

is  at  this  drift, 
Yet,  when  he  is  in  prison.  Shift  shall  not  be  void 

of  a  shift 
To  get  him  away ;  but  if  it  ever  come  to  his 

ear 
That  I  was  the   occasion  of  it,  he'll  hang  me, 

that's  clear. 


Well,  here  comes  Bryan :  I'll  doak  with  him,  if 

I  may. 
To  have  the  keeping  of  my  master  in  prison 

night  and  day. 

Re-enter  Bryan  Saxs-fot  with  two  Servants. 

B.  Sans-foy,  Come,  sirs,  take  up  this  bodji  and 
carry  it  in  to  the  appointed  place, 
And  there  let  it  lie,  for  as  yet  he  shall  sleep  ten 
days'  space. 

{Sxeunt  Servants,  earryvng  out  Claxtdb. 

S.  Shift.  How  say  you,  Master  Bryan,  shall  I  of 

him  have  the  guard  ? 
B.  Sam-fuy.  By  my  troth,  policy  thy  good-will 
to  reward; 
In  hope  of  thy  just  service,  content,  I  agree 
For  to  resign  the  keeping  of  this  same  knight 

unto  thee : 
But  give  me  thy  hand  that  thou  wilt  deceive  me 
never. 
S,  Shift.   Here's  my  hand :   charm,  enchant, 
make  a  spider-catcher*  of  me,  if  I  be 
false  to  you  ever. 
B.  Sansfoy.  Well,  then,  come,  follow  after  me, 

and  the  guard  of  him  thou  shalt  have. 
<^.  Sliift.  A  thousand  thanks  I  give  you :  this 
is  all  the  promotion  I  crave. 

[Exit  Bryah  Saks-pot. 

Ah  sirrah,  little  knows  Bryan  that  Clamydes  my 

master  is ; 
But  to  set  him  free  from  prison  I  intend  not  to 

miss: 
Yet  still  in  my  mind  I  can  do  no  other  but 

muse 
What  practice  t  with  my  master's  apparel  and 

shield  he  will  use. 
Well,  seeing  I  have  play'd  the  crafty  knave  with 

the  one,  I'll  play  it  with  the  other; 
Subtle  Shift  for  advantage  will  deceive  his  own 

brother.  [Exit. 

Jlcre  a  nolfe  of  Mariners  telthin. 

Clyo.  [a-lthii}.']  Ah,  set  me  to  shore,  airs,  in  what 

country  soever  we  be  ! 
Shlpmastcr.X  [within.]  Well,  hale  out  the  cock- 
boat, seeing  so  sick  we  do  him  see  : 
Strike  sail,  cast  anchors,  till  we  have  rigg'd  our 

ship  again, 
For  never  were  we  in  such  storms  before,  that's 
jtlain. 


i  G'nj'.-<  IjIou']  a  coiTiiption  cf  God'f  liood. 
J  i-rcvnil]  i.  c,  avail. 


*  f2'i<!-r-c''f:h(r\  I.e.  moukcj". 

t  jn-acikt]  i.  e.  artful  tricks. 

J  Shifninyir]  Thc4to.  '« Shift xnal.** 
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Enter  Cltomox  and  Boatswain. 

Clyo.  Ah,  boatswain,  gramerdea  for  thy  setting 

me  to  shore ! 
BocU,  Truly,  c^ntleman,  we  were  neyer  in  the 

like  tempests  before. 
Clyo.  What  country  is  this  wherein  now  we  be ! 
Boat.  Sure,  the  Isle  of  Strange  liarshefl^  as  our 

master  told  to  me. 
Clyo,  How  far  is  it  from  Macedonia  canst  thou 

declare  1 
Boat.  More  than  twenty  days*  sailing,  an  if  the 

weather  were  fair. 
Clyo.  Ah  cruel  hap  of  Fortune's  spite,  which 

sign'd  *  this  luck  to  me ! — 
What  palace,  boatswain,  is  this  same,  canst  thou 

declare,  we  see  1 
Boat,  There  King  Patranius  keeps  his  court, 

so  far  as  I  do  guess, 
And  by  this  train  of  ladies  here  I  siire  can  judge 

no  less. 
Clyo.  Well,  boatswain,  there  is  for  thy  pains ; 

and  here  upon  the  shore         [Oives  money. 

ril  lie  to  rest  my  weary  bones;  of  thee  I  crave 

no  more. 

{Exit  Boatawoin.    Cltomok  lUt  down.  \ 

Enter  Nbbokis,  tvo  Lordu,  and  t\co  Ladies. 

Nero.  My  lords, 
Come,  will  it  please  you  walk  abroad  to  take 

the  pleasant  air. 
According  to  our  wonted  use,  in  fields  both  fresh 

and  fair? 
My  ladies  here,  I  know  right  well,  will  not  gain- 
say the  same. 
Fint  Lord,  Nor  we,  sure,  for  to  pleasure  you, 

Neronis,  noble  dame. 
Nero.  Yes,  yes,  men  they  loye  entreaty  much 

before  they  will  be  won. 
Sec.  Lord,   No,  princess,  that  hath  women's 

nature  $  been  since  first  the  world  begun. 
Nero.  So  you  say. 
First  Lord.  We  boldly  may. 
Under  correction  of  your  grace. 

Nero,  Well,  will  it  please  you  forth  to  trace  1 
That,  when  we  have  of  fragrant  fields  the  dulcet 
fumes  obtain'd,  [goin'd 

Wo  may  unto  the  sea-side  go,  whereas  §  are  to  be 

*  $ign'd\  L  o.  assigned. 

t  Cljfomon  lie*  down.]  The  audience,  of  oourse,  were  to 
suppose  that  a  change  of  scene  took  place  on  the  entrance 
of  Ncrouis ;  and  that  after  her  exit  the  stage  again  re- 
presented the  sea-shore.  See  note  *,  p.  160,  sec  col. ; 
note  *,  p.  237,  first  coL  ;  note  •,  p.  4W,  first  coL 

I  nature]  The  4 to.  "natures." 

%  wkerea$]  L  e.  where. 


More  strange  *  sights  among  Neptune's  waves  in 

seeing  ships  to  sail. 
Which  pass  here  by  my  father's  shore  with  merry 

western  gale. 
First  Lord.  We  shall  your  highness  lead  the 

way  to  fields  erst  spoke  before. 
Nero,  Do  so,  and,  as  we  do  return,  well  come 

hard  by  the  shore.  [Exeunt* 

Clyo.  What  greater  grief  can  grow  to  gripe  the 

heart  of  grievM  wight 
Than  thus  to  eee  fell  Fortune  she  to  hold  his 

state  in  spite  ? 
Ah  cruel  chance,  ah  luckless  lot,  to  me  poor 

wretch  assign'd ! 
Were  ever  seen  such  contraries  by  fraudulent 

goddess  blind 
To  any  one,  save  only  I,  imparted  for  to  bet 
T*  amate  f  the  mind  of  any  man^  did  ever  Fortune 

she 
Show  forth  herself  so  cruel  bent  as  thus  to  keep 

me  back 
From  pointed  place  by  weather  driven,  my  sor- 
rows more  to  sack  ?  t 
Ah  fatal  hap  !  herein,  alas,  what  further  shall  I 

sayl 
Since  I  am  forcM  for  to  break  mine  oath  and 

pointed  day 
Before  King  Alexandei''s  grace:   Clamydes  will 

be  there. 
And  I  through  Fortune's  cruel  spite  oppress'd 

with  sickness  here ; 
For  now  within  two  days  it  is  that  we  should 

meet  togither :  § 
Woe  worth  the  wind  and  raging  storms,  alas, 

that  brought  me  hither  1 
Now  will  Clamydes  me  accuse  a  futhless  knight 

to  be. 
And  eke  report  that  cowardlinesi  did  daunt  the 

heart  of  me : 
The  worthy  praise  that  I  have  won  through  fame 

shall  be  defac'd. 
The  name  of  the  Knight  of  the  Qolden  Shield, 

alas,  shall  be  eras'd  1  || 

"  strange]  The  4to.  "straungor."    The  double  com- 
parativo  was  (hxiucntly  used ;   but  here  it  mars  the 
verse,  unless  wo  alter  "  among  "  to  "  "mong." 
f  amate]  i.e.  dauut,  dismay.— The  4to.  "animate." 
J  $ock]  i.  c.  heap— as  by  pouHng  out  of  a  rack :  so  wo 
aOcrwards  find  in  the  present  play,  p.  515,  first  col., 

"  Hath  sack'd  on  mo  such  hugy  heaps  of  ceaseless  sorrows 
hero," 

— a  sense  in  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the 
woi-d  used  elsewhere. 

§  togifher]  So  wi  itton  for  the  rhyme. 

II  eras'd]  The4to.  "defaced.'* 
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Before  that  noble  prince  of  might  whereas  Cla- 

mydee  he 
Will  show  himself  in  combat-wiae  for  to  exclaim 

on  me 
For  breaking  of  mj  pointed  day ;  and,  Clyomon, 

to  thy  grief, 
Now  orb  thou  in  a  country  strange,  clean  void  of 

all  relief, 
Oppresa'd   with  sickness  through    the    rage   of 

stormy  blasts  and  cold  : — 
Ah  Death,  come  with  thy  direful  mace  !  for 

longer  to  unfold 
My  sorrows  here  it  booteth  not :  yet,  Clyomon, 

do  stay ; 
The  ladies,  lo,  come  towards  thee  that  walk'd  the 

« 

other  way. 

Enter  Nzronis,  two  Lords,  and  two  Ladios. 

Nero.  Come,  fair  dames,  sith  that  we  haTO  in 
fragrant  fields  obtained 
Of  dulcet  flowers  the  pleasant  smell,  and  that 

these  knights  disdain'd 
Not  to  bear  us  company,  our  walk  more  large  to 

make, 
Here  by  the  sea  of  surging  waves  our  homo> 

return  we'll  take.* — 
My  lords,  therefore,  do  keep  your  way. 
First  Lord,  As  it  please  your  grace,  we  shall 
obey. 
But,  behold,  madam,  what  woful  wight  here  in 
our  way  before,  [shore. 

As  seemeth  very  sick  to  me,  doth  lie  upon  the 
Xero.  My  lords,  let's  know  the  cause  of  grief 
whereof  he  is  oppresa'd, 
That,  if  he  be  a  knight,  it  may  by  some  means  be 

redresa'd. — 
Fair  sir,  well  met :  why  lie  you  here  ?  what  is 
your  cause  of  grief  ] 
Clyo.    0  lady,   sickness  by  the  sea  hath  me 

oppresa'd,  in  brief. 
Nero.    Of  truth,   my   lords,   his    countenance 
bewrays  him  for  to  bo, 
In  health,  of  valiant  heart  and  mind  and  eke  of 
high  degree. 
Second  Lord.  It  doth  no  less  than  so  import, 

0  princess,  as  you  say. 
Nero.    Of  whence   are   you,   or  what'a  your 

name,  you  wander  forth  this  way  ? 
Ciyo.  Of  small  valure,t  0  lady  fair,  alas,  my 
name  it  is ! 
And  for  not  telling  of  the  same  hath  brought  me 
unto  this, 

•  toLt]  Thc4to.  "nmke."' 
t  uihire]  i.  o.  value,  worth. 


Nero.  Why,  for  what  cause,  sir  knight,  shoald 

you  not  express  your  name  I 
Ciyo.  Because,  0  lady,  I  have  TOw*d  contnCry 
to  the  same ; 
But  where  I  travel,  lady  fair,  in  city,  town,  or 

field, 
I'm  calldd  and  do  bear  by  name  the  Knight  of 
the  Golden  Shield. 
Nero,   Are  you   that  Knight   of  the  Qolden 

Shield,  of  whom  such  fame  doth  go  % 
Clyo,  I  am  that  selfsame  knight,  fair  dame,  as 

here  my  shield  duth  show. 
Nero.    Ah  worthy,   then,   of  help   indeed! — 
My  lords,  assist,  I  pray, 
And  to  my  lodging  in  the  court  see  that  you  him 

convey. 
For  certainly  within  my  mind  his  state  is  much 

deplor'd. — 
But  do  despair  in  naught,  sir  knight,  fox  you 

shall  be  restor  d, 
If  physic  may  your  grief  redress ;  for  I,  Neroniji, 

lo, 
Daughter  to  Patranius  King,  for  that  which  fame 

doth  show 
Upon  your  acts,  will  be  your  friend,  as  after  you 

shall  prove. 
First  Lord.  In  doing  so  you  shall  have  meed* 

of  mighty  Jove  above. 
Clyo.  0  princess,  if  I  ever  be  to  health  restor'd 

again, 
Your  faithful  servant,  day  and  night,  I  vow  here 

to  remain. 
Nero.    Well,   my  lords,   come   after  me;    do 

bring  him,  I  require. 
Both  Lords.    We   shall,   0   princess,   willingly 

accomplish  your  desire.  [E.Tcunt. 

Enter  Brvan  Sans-foy,  havatg  on  the  appaj-el  o/Ci-AiCTDEs, 
leith  hiit  skUUf,  nni(  the  nr^ienVii  head. 

B.  Sansfoy,  Ah  sirrah, 
Now  are  the  ten  days  full  expir  d  wherein  Cla- 

mydes  he 
Shall  wake  out  of  his  charmed  sleep,  as  shortly 

you  shall  see. 
But  here  I  have  what  I  desir'd,  his  shield,  his 

coat,  and  head : 
To  Denmark  will  I  straight  prepare,f  and  there 

present  with  speed 

•  r.xetrd]  The4to.  "need." 

+  jirfimrc]  I  should  have  felt  no  hesltatiou  in  altering 
this  word  to  "repair,"  had  I  not  found  iu  the  previous 
portion  of  tho  play ; 

"To  SuaviasoUoI  swiftly  will j)r<^xo-emy  footsteps  right" 

p.  493,  first  col. 
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The  same  to  Juliana's  grace^  as  in  Clamydes' 

namoi 
Whereby  I  am  assured  I  shall  enjoy  that  noble 

dame; 
For  why  *  Clamydes  he  is  safe  for  ever  being  free, 
And  unto  Knowledge  is  he  left  here  guarded  for 

to  be. 
But  no  man  knows  of  my  pretence, f  net  whither 

I  am  gone ; 
For  secretly  from  castle  I  have  stoln  this  night 

alone. 
In  this  order  as  you  see,  in  the  attire  of  a  noble 

knight ; 
But  yet,  poor  Bryan,  still  thy  heart  holds  courage 

in  despite. 
Well,  yet  the  old  proverb  to  disprove  I  purpose 

to  begin. 
Which  always  saith  that  cowardly  hearts  fair 

ladies  never  win : 
Shall  I  not  Juliana  win,  and  who  hath  a  coward- 

lier  heart  f 
Yet  for  to  brag  and  boast  it  out,  I'll  will  none 

take  my  pai*t ; 
For  I  can  look  both  grim  and  fierce  as  though  I 

were  of  might, 
And  yet  three  frogs  out  of  a  bush  my  heart  did 

so  affright 
That  I  fell  dead  almost  therewith :  well,  cowardly 

as  I  am, 
Farewell,  forest^  for  now  I  will,  in  Knight  Cla- 

mydesT  name, 
To  Denmark  to  present  this  head  to  Juliana 

bright. 
Who  shall  a  cowardly  dastard  wed  instead  of  a 

worthy  knight.  [Exit, 

BnUr  StTFTLS  SHirr  veUh  itoord  and  targd, 

S.  Shift.  Be  §  your  leave,  I  came  up  so  early 

this  morning  that  I  cannot  see  my  way ; 
I  am  sure  it's  scarce  yet  in  the  break  of  the 

day. 
But  you  muse,  I  am  sure,  wherefore  these  weapons 

I  bring: 
Well,  listen  unto  my  tale,  and  you  shall  know 

every  thing ; 


and,  in  tho  subscquont  part,  a  passage  wlilch  is  sliU 
more  to  the  point; 

"  I,  ProTideuce,  prepaire 
To  thee  from  seate  of  mightie  Joue." 

I>.  620,  seo.  coL 
*  Far  vhy]  i.  e.  Beoanie. 
f  prrtenee]  i.  e.  inteotioo. 
I  fu]  i.  e.  nor. 
I  JI«J  L  e.  By. 


Because  I  play'd  the  shifting  knave  to  save  my- 
self from  harm. 
And  by  my  procurement  my  master  was  brought 

in  this  charm. 
The  ten  days  are  expir'd,  and  this  morning  he 

shall  awake, 
And  now,  like  a  crafty  knave,  to  the  prison  my 

way  will  I  take 
With  theso  same  weapons,  as  though  I  would 

fight  to  set  him  free, 
Which  will  give  occasion  that  he  shall  mistrust 

there  was  no  deceit  in  me ; 
And  having  the  chaige  of  him  here  under  Bryan 

Sans-foy, 
I'll  open  the  prison-doors,  and  make  as  though 

I  did  employ 
To  do  it  by  force,  through  good-will  and  only  for 

his  sake ; 
Then   shall   Clamydes,    being   at   liberty,    the 

weapons  of  me  take, 
And  set  upon  Bryan  and  all  his  men,  now  that 

they  are  asleep. 
And  so  be  revengM  for  that  he  did  him  keep 
By  charm :    in  this  order  so  shall  they  both 

deceivM  be. 
And  yet  upon  neither  part  mistrust  towards  me. 
Well,  near  to  the  prison  111  draw  to  see  if  he  be 

awake: 
Hark|  hark>  this  same  is  he,  that  his  lamentation 

doth  make ! 
Qam,  [in  prison.]  Ah  fatal  hap  !  where  am  I, 

wretch  ?  in  what  distressed  case  t 
Bereft  of  tire,  of*  head,  and  shield,  not  knowing 

in  what  place 
My  body  is  I  Ah  heavenly  gods,  was  e'er  such 

strangeness  seen  ? 
What,  do  I  dream?  or  am  I  still  within  the 

forest  green ) 
Dream  !  no,  no,  'las,  I  dream  not  1 1  my  senses 

all  do  fail. 
The  strangeness  of  this  cruel  hap  doth  make  my 

heart  to  quail. 
Clamydes,  ah,  by  Fortune  she  what  froward  luck 

and  fate 
Most  cruelly  assignM  is  unto  thy  noble  state  ! 
Where  should  I  be  ?  or  in  what  place  hath  destiny 

assign'd 
My  silly  t  corpse  for  want  of  food  and  comfort  to 

be  pin'd  ? 


•  tirt,  o/]  Ti.o4to.  "Tyni." 

t  «i//yji.c.  poor,  wretched.^Hcro  the  4to  has^sely**; 
but  in  p.  401,  sea  col.,  it  has  "  my  tilly  barke,"  and  in 
p  683,  seo.  ooL,  *'  a  MIU  [iUly]  shephoards  boy." 
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Ah,  fiurewell  hope  of  purchanog  my  lady  1  einoe 

is  lost 
The  ferpent's  head,  whereby  I  should  possess 

that  jewel  most. 
Ah,  farewell  hope  of  honour  eke !  dow  shall  I 

break  my  day 
Before  King  Alexander's  grace,  whereon  my  faith 

doth  stay. 
And  shall  I  be  found  a  faithless  knight  1  fie  on 

fell  Fortune,  she 
Which  hath  her  wheel  of  froward  chance  thus 

whirled  back  on  me  ! 
Ah,  &reweU  King  of  Suavia  land !  ah,  fitrewell 

Denmark  dame  1 
Farewell,  thou  Knight  of  the  Qolden  Shield  !  to 

thee  shall  rest  all  fame ; 
To  me  this  direful  destiny;   to  thee,  I  know, 

renown  ; 
To  me   the  blast  of  Ignomy;  to  thee  Dame 

Honour's  crown. 
Ah,  hateful  hap  I   what  shall  I  say  f  I  see  the 

gods  have  sign'd  * 
Through  cruelty  my  careful  corpse  in  prison  to 

be  pin'd ; 
And  naught,  alas,  amatesf  me  so,  but  that  I 

know  not  where  I  am, 
Nor  how  into  this  doleful  place  my  woful  body 

came  I 
S.  Shift.    Alas,  good  Clamydcs,  in  what  an 

admiration  is  he, 
Not  knowing  in  what  place  bis  body  should  be  ! 
Cla4n.  [in  i^rmn.]  Who  nameth  poor  Clamydes 

there  ?  reply  to  him  again. 
5.   Shift.    An't  shall  please  you,  I  am  your 

servant  Knowledge,  which  in  a  thousand 

woes  for  you  remain. 
Clam,  [in  prison.]  Ah  Knowledge,  where  am  I, 

declare,  and  be  brief. 
S.  Shift.    Where  are  you  !    faith,  even  in  the 

castle  of  that  false  thief, 
Bryan  Siins-foy,  against  whom  to  fight  and  set 

you  free, 
Look  out  at  the  window,  behold,  I  have  brought 

tools  with  me. 
Clam,  [in  prison.]  Ah  Knowledge,  then  cowardly 

that  caitiff  did  me  charm  ? 
S.  Shift.  Yea,  or  else  he  could  never  have  done 

you  any  harm  : 
But  be  of  good  cheer ;  for  such  a  shift  I  liavu 

made. 
That  the  keys  of  the  prison  I  have  got,  yourself 

persuade, 

j  (imo.tts\  i.  e.  dauuts,  dismays. 


Wherewith  this  morning  I  am  come  to  set  you 

free, 
And,  as  they  lie  in  their  beds,  you  may  murder 
Bryan  and  his  men,  and  set  all  other  at 
liberty. 
Clam,  [in  priton.]  Ah  Knowledge,  this  hath  me 

bound  to  be  thy  friend  for  ever  ! 
S.  Shift.   A  true  servant,  you  may  see,  will 
deceive  his  master  never. 

[Oj)ai9  the  priMM-door. 
So,  the  doors  are  open;  now  come  and  follow 
after  me. 


Enter  CLAifTDES. 


Clam.  Ah  heavens,  in  what  case  myself  do  I 

see! 
But  speak.  Knowledge,  canst  thou  tell  how  long 

have  I  been  here  ? 
S,  Shift,   These  ten  days  full,   and  sleeping 

still ;  this  sentence  is  most  clear. 
Clam.    Alas,  then  this  same  is  the  day  the 

which  appointed  was 
By  the  Knight  of  the  Golden  Shield  to  me  that 

combat  ours  should  pass 
Before  King  Alexander's  grace ;  and  there  I  know 

he  is  ! 
Ah  cruel  Fortune,  why  shouldst  thou  thus  wrest 

my  chance  amiss, 
Knowing  I  do  but  honour  seek,  and  thou  dost 

me  defame, 
In  that  contrary  mine  expect  thou  all  things 

seeks  to  frame  ? 
The  faith  and  loyalty  of  a  knight  thou  causest 

me  to  break : 
Ah  hateful  dame,  why  shouldst  thou  thus  thy 

fury  on  me  wreak  ? 
Now  will  King  Alexander  judge  the  thing  in  me 

to  bo 
The  v;hich,   since  first  I  arms  could  bear,  no 

wight  did  ever  see. 
But,   Knowledge,  give   from  thee  to  me  those 

weapons,  that  I  may 
Upon  that  Bryan  bo  reveng'd,  which  cowardly 

did  betray 
Mc  of  my  thiugs,  and  here  from  thrall  all  other 

knights  set  free 
Whom  he  by  charm  did  bring  in  bale  *  as  ei-st  lie 

did  by  me. 
Come,  into  his  lodging  will  I  go,  and  challenge 

him  and  his. 
5.  Shift.  Do  so,  and  to  follow  I  will  not  miss. 

[Exit  Clamydes  tcitk  tlu  vKxpont. 


*  holt]  i.  c.  misery. 
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Ah  sirrahy  here  was  a  shift  according  to  my 

nature  and  condition  I  * 
And  a  thousand  shifts  more  I  haTe  to  put  myself 

out  of  suspicion : 
But  it  doth  me  good  to  think  how  that  cowardly 

knave,  Bryan  Sans-foy, 
Shall  be  taken  in  the  snare ;  my  heart  doth  eyeu 

leap  for  joy. 
Hark,  hark  1  my  master  is  amongst  them ;  but 

lot  him  shift  as  he  can, 
For  not,  to  deal  with  a  dog,  he  shall  have  help  of 

his  man.  [Exit. 


Rc-cnUr,  aJUr  a  little  JlffJU  within^  Clamtdes,  with  three 

Knights. 

Clam,  Come,  come,  sir  knights ;  for  so  unfor- 
tunate was  never  none  as  I ; 
That  I  should  joy  t  that  is  my  joy  the  heavens 

themselves  deny : 
That  cowardly  wretch  that  kept  you  here,  and 

did  me  so  deceive, 
Is  fled  away,  and  hath  the  shield  the  which  my 

lady  g^ve 
To  me  in  token  of  her  love,  the  serpent's  head 

like  case, 
For  which  this  mine  adventure  was,  to  win  her 

noble  grace. 
First  Knight.  And  sure  that  same  th*  occasion 

was  why  we  adventur'd  hether.:}: 
Clara,  Well,  sith  I  have  you  delivered,  whenas  § 

you  please,  together. 
Each  one  into  his  native  soil  his  journey  do 

prepare; 
For  though  that  I  have  broke  my  day,  as  erst  I 

did  declare, 
Through  this  most  cowardly  caitiff's  charms,  iu 

meeting  of  the  knight 
Which  of  the  Qolden  Shield  bears  name,  to  know 

else  what  he  hight  || 
I  will  to  Alexander's  court,  and  if  that  thence  he 

be, 
Vet  will  I  seek  to  find  him  out,  lest  he  impute 

tome 
Some  cause  of  cowardliness  to  be ;  and  therefore, 

sir  knights,  depart ; 
As  to  myself  I  wish  to  you  with  fervent  zeal  of 

heart: 


*  comlition\  i.  e.  quality,  di8i)ositiou. 

t  jojf]  i.  0.  enjoy. 

X  hfthcr]  So  8i>ult  for  the  rbymo. 

§  vhaia»\  i.  0.  when. 

U  highi]  i.  e.  Ib  caUed. 


Yet,  if  that  any  one  of  you  do  meet  this  knight 

by  way, 

What  was  the  cause  of  this  my  let,*  let  him 

perstand  f  I  pray. 

AU  the  Knights,  We  shall  not  miss,  0  noble 

knight,  t*  accomplish  this  your  will. 

dam.  Well,  then,  adieu,  sir  knights,  each  one ; 

the  gods  protect  you  still  1 

[Exeunt  Knights. 

What,  Knowledge,  ho !    where  art  thou,  man  ? 

come  forth,  that  hence  we  may. 

S,  Shift,  [within,']  Where  am  1 1  faith,  breaking 

open  of  chests  here  within,  for  I'll  havo 

the  spoil  of  all  away. 

Clam.  Tush,  tush, 

I  pray  thee  come,  that  hence  we  may ;  no  riches 

thou  shalt  lack. 

Rt-tnter  Shift  noiih  a  hag  nn  his  UuHc 

S.  Shift.  I  come  now  with  as  much  money  as  I 

am  able  to  carry  of  X  my  back ; 
Ah,  there  was  never  poor  ass  so  loaden  1   But  how 

now  1  that  cowardly  Bryan  have  you  slain  f 
And  your  shield,  the  serpent's  head,  and  coat, 

have  you  again  ? 
Clam,  Ah,  no.  Knowledge  t 
The  knights  that  here  were  captives  kept,  they 

are  by  me  at  liberty. 
But  that  false  Bryan  this  same  night  is  fled  away 

for  certainty, 
And  hath  all  things  ho  took  from  me  convey 'd 

where  none  doth  know. 
S,  Shift,  0  the  bones  of  me !  how  will  you, 

then,  do  for  the  serpent's  head  to  Juliana 

to  show  ? 
Clam.  I  have  no  other  hope,  alas,  but  only  that 

her  g^race 
Will  credit  give  unto  my  words,  whenas  §  I  show 

my  case. 
How  they  were  lost :  but  first,  ere  I  unto  that 

dame  return, 
rU   seek    the  Knight    of   the    Golden    Shield 

whereas  i|  he  doth  sojourn, 
T*  accomplish  what  my  father  will'd ;  and  there* 

fore  come  away. 
S.  Shift.  Well,  keep  on  before,  for  I  mind  not 

to  stiiy.  [Exit  Clamtdks. 


*  Itt]  i.  0.  hindrance. 

t  j>tT/^(nr£J  i.  0.  luidcratond :  as  before  and  afterwards. 

t  of]  i.  e.  on. 

S  vhena*]  i.  e.  when. 

II  whereas]  i.e.  whore. 
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Ah  Birrabi  the  craftier  knaTOi  the  better  luck ! 

that's  plain : 
I  have  Buch  a  deal  of  substance  here,  where 

Bryan's  men  are  slain. 
That  it  passcth  :*   0,  that  I  had  while   for  to 

stay  1 
I  could  load  a  hundred  carts  full  of  kitchen-stuff 

away. 
Well,  it's  not  best  to  tarry  too  long  behind,  lest 

my  master  over-go. 
And  then  some  knave,  knowing  of  my  money,  a 

piece  of  cozenage  show.  [ExiL 

Snttr  Nerokis. 

Nero,  How  can  that  tree  but  witber'd  be, 
That  wanteth  sap  to  moist  the  root  ? 
How  can  that  vine  but  waste  and  pine, 

Whose  plants  are  trodden  under  foot? 
How  can  that  spray  but  soon  decay, 

That  ia  with  wild  weeds  overgrown  1 
How  can  that  wight  in  aught  delight, 

Which  shows  and  hath  no  good-will  shown  ? 
Or  else  how  can  that  heart,  alas, 
But  die,  by  whom  each  joy  doth  pass  ? 
Neronis,  ah,  I  am  the  tree  wliich  wanteth  sap  to 

moist  the  root ! 
Neronis,  ah,  I  am  the  vine  whose  plants  are 

trodden  under  foot ! 
I  am  the  spray  which  doth  decay,  and  is  with 

wild  weeds  overgrown ; 
I  am  the  wight  without  delight,  which  shows  and 

hath  no  good-will  shown  : 
Mine  is  the  heart  by  whom,  alas,  each  pleasant 

joy  doth  pass  ! 
Mine  is  the  heart  which  vades  +  away  as  doth  the 

flower  or  gi'ass : 
In  wanting  sap  to  moist  the  root,  is  joys  that 

made  me  glad; 
And  plants  being  trodden  under  foot,  is  pleasures 

that  were  had  : 
I  am  the  spray  which  doth  decay,  whom  cares 

have  overgrown — 
But  stay,  Neronis ;  thou  saist  thou  show'st  and 

hastij:  no  good-will  shown  : 
Why,  so  I  do ;  liow  can  I  tell  ?     Neronis,  force  § 

no  cruelty ; 
Thou  seest  thy  knight  endued  is  with  all  good 
gifts  of  courtesy  : 


*  2>a.Nxf///J  I.  c.  exoccdetli. 
t  ia'f<;.<J  i.  0.  fades, — passes. 

Jittst]  The  4to.  '*  hath." 
§  force]  Docs  it  mean— regard,  or  ui^ge  ? 


And  doth  Neronis  love  indeed?  to  whom  lore 

doth  she  yield  ? 
Even  to  that  noble  bruit  of  fame^*  the  Knight  of 

the  Golden  Shield. 
Ah  wofiil  dame,  thou  knovr'st  not  thou  of  wbsl 

degree  he  is  t 
Of  noble  blood  his  gestures  show,  I  am  aasaz^d 

of  this. 
Why,  belike  he  is  some  runagate,  that  will  not 

show  his  name : 
Ah,  why  should  I  this  all^ate  1  f  he  ia  of  noble 

fame. 
Why  dost  thou  not  express  thy  love  to  him, 

Neronis,  then  ? 
Because^  shamefiicedness  and  womanhood  bid  m 

not  seek  to  men. 
Ah  careful  dame,  lo,  thuB  I  stand,  as  'twere  one 

in  a  trance, 
And  lacketh  boldness  for  to  speak  which  ihoold 

my  words  advance  I 
The  Knight  of  the  Golden  Shield  it  is  to  whom  a 

thrall  I  am. 
Whom  I  to  health  restored  have  since  that  to 

court  he  came :  § 
And  now  he  is  prestH  to  pass  again  upon  his 

weary  way 
Unto  the  court  of  Alexander;  yet  hath  he  broke 

his  day, 
As  he  to  me  the  whole  express'd. — Ah  sight  that 

doth  me  grieve  ! 
Lo  where  he  comes  to  pass  away,  of  me  to  take 

his  leave ! 

Enter  Clyomon. 

Of  I/O,  Who  hath  more  cause  to  praise  the  gods 

than  I,  whose  state  deplor'd, 
Through  physic  and  Neronis*  help,  to  health  am 

now  restor'd  ? 
Whose  fervent  thrall  I  am  become  :  yet  urgent 

causes  dooth 
Constrain  me  for  to  keep  it  close,  and  not  to  put 

in  proof 
What  I  might  do  to  win  her  love ;  as  first  nij 

oath  and  vow 
In  keeping  of  my  name  imknown,  which  she  will 

not  allow. 


*  hiiiU  of/amc]  i.  c.  report  of  fume, — pci-sou  celebnttcd 
by  fame. 

t  alUgiU]  i.  e.  nllegc.  t  BecoHM"}  Qy.  **'C^\is€"? 

§  came]  Here  the  4to.  bas  "  cam  "  :  but  iu  p.  5QX  »c<x 
col.,  aud  iu  p.  508,  first  col.,  it  has  "cawr  "  as  tlio  rhvtue 
to  "am." 

II  pren]  i.  0.  ready,  or,  perhaps,  ea^r,  as  In  p  495, 
first  coL 
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If  I  Bliould  eeem  to  break  *  my  mind,  being  a 

princess  born. 
To  yield  her  love  to  one  unknown,  I  know  she'll 

think  it  scorn  :  [stay, 

Besides,  here  longer  in  this  court,  alas,  I  may  not 
Although  that  with  Clamydes  he  I  have  not  kept 

my  day, 
Lest  this  he  should  suppose  in  me  for  cowardli- 
ness of  heart : 
To  seek  him  out  elsewhere  I  will  from  out  this 

land  depart. 
Yet  though  unto  Neronis  she  I  may  not  show 

my  mind, 
A  faithful  heart,  when  I  am  gone,  with  her  I 

leave  behind, 
Whose  bounteousness  I  here  have  felt :  but  since 

I  may  not  stay, 
I  will  to  take  my  leave  of  her  before  I  pass  away. 
Lo  where  she    walks. — 0  princess,  well  met: 

why  are  you  here  so  sad  ? 
Nero,  Good  cause  I  have,  since  pleasures  pass, 

the  which  should  make  me  glad. 
Clyo.  What  you  should  mean,  0  princess  dear, 

hereby  I  do  not  know. 
Nero,  Then  listen  to  my  talk  a  while,  sir  knight, 

and  I  will  show, 
If  case  you  will  re-answer  me  my  question  to 

absolye,t 
The  which  propound  it  within  my  mind  doth 

oftentimes  reyolve. 
Clyo.  I  will,  0  princess,  answer  you  as  aptly 

as  I  may. 
Nero,  Well,  then,  sir  knight,  apply  your  ears 

and  listen  what  I  say. 
A  ship,  that  storms  had  tossed  long  amidst  the 

mounting  waves, 
Where  harbour  none  was  to  be  had,  fell  Fortune 

so  deprave8,§ 
Through  ill  success,   that  ship  of  hope,  that 

anchor's  hold  doth  fail, 
Yet  at  the  last  she's  driven  to  land  with  broken 

mast  and  sail. 
And,  through  the  force  of  furious  wind  and 

billows'  bouncing  blows, 
i     She  is  a  simple  shipwreck  made  in  every  point, 

God  knows. 
Now  this  same  ship  by  chance  being  found,  the 

finders  take  such  pain. 
That  fit  to  sail  upon  the  seas  they  rig  her  up  again, 

*  br€»k\  i.  0.  open,  discloso. 

t  ^*olv<]  Hero  the  4to.  has  "obtoluo":   but  after- 
wards, i».  633,  first  col.,  **ab$ol.w." 
X  propound^  L  e.  proposition, 
f  depratu]  L  e.  depriyes :  as  before  and  afterwards. 


And,  where  she  was  through  storms  sore  shak'd,    ^ 

they  make  her  whole  and  sound : 
Now  answer  me  directly  here  upon  this  my  pro- 
pound, 
If  this  same  ship  thus  rent  and  torn,  being 

brought  in  former  rate, 
Should  not  supply  the  finder's  turn*  to  profit 
In  what  she  might.  [his  estate 

Clyo.  Herein  a-right 
I  will,  0  princess,  as  I  may,  directly  answer  you. 
This  ship  thus  found,  I  put  the  case  it  hath  an 

owner  now ; 
Which  owner  shall  sufficiently  content  the  finder's 

charge. 
And  have  again,  to  serve  his  use,  his  ship,  his 

boat,  or  barge. 
The  ship,  then,  cannot  serve  the  turn  of  finder,t 

this  is  plain. 
If  case  the  ovmer  do  content  or  pay  him  for  his 

pain; 
But  otherwise  if  none  lay  claim  nor  seem  that 

ship  to  stay, 
Then  is  it  requisite  it  should  the  finder's  pains 

repay 
For  such  endeavour,  as  it  is  to  serve  for  his  behoof. 
Niro.  What  owner  truly  that  it  hath,  I  have 

no  certain  prooC 
Clyo,  Then  can  I  not  define  thereof,  but  thus 

I  wish  it  were. 
That  you  would  me  accept  to  be  that  ship,  0 

lady  fair. 
And  you  the  finder  !  then  it  should  be  needless 

for  to  move. 
If  I  the  ship  of  duty  ought  to  serve  at  your 

behoove. 
Nero.  Thou  art  the  ship,  0  worthy  knight,  so 

shiverd  found  by  me. 
Clyo,  And  owner  have  I  none,  dear  dame,  I 

yield  me  whole  to  thee : 
For  as  this  ship,  I  must  confess,  that  was  a  ship- 
wreck made, 
Thou  hast  restor'd  me  unto  health  whom  sickness 

caus'd  to  vade ;  X 
For  which  I  yield,  0  princess  dear,  at  pleasure 

thine  to  bo, 
If  your  grace,  O  noble  dame,  will  so  accept  of  me  I 
Nero.  If  case  I  will,  what  have  you  shown  ? 
Clyo.  Because  §  I  am  to  you  unknown. 

•  runj]  The  4to.  "true"    Compare  Cth  lino  of  the 
next  Apeech. 

t  /Mi/erJ  The  4to.  *'  finders."  }  vadt\  i.  e.  fade. 

S  Ifcaat  I  viUf  vkat  have  you  tiiovm  t 
Cljfo.  BtcauH,  &c.]  Some  mutilation  here,  it  would 
seem. 
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Nero,  Your  fame  importoth  what  you  be. 
Clyo,  You  may  your  pleasure  say  of  me. 
Nero.  What  I  have  said  due  proof  [s]  do  show. 
Clyo,  Well,  lady  dear,  to  thee  I  owe 
More  service  than  of  duty  I  am  able  to  profess, 
For  that  thou  didst  'preserve  my  life  amidst  my 

deep  distress : 
But  at  this  time  I  may  not  stay,  0  lady,  here  with 

thee  : 
Thou  know'st  tho  cause ;  but  this  I  vow,  within 

three-score  days  to  be, 
If  destiny  restrain  me  not,  at  court  with  thee 

again. 
Protesting  whilst  that  life  doth  last  thine  faithful 

to  remain. 
Nero,  And  is  there,  then,  no  remedy,  but  needs 

you  will  depart  ? 
Clyo.  No,  princess,  for  a  certainty ;  but  here  I 

leave  my  heart 
In  gage  with  thee  till  my  return^  which,  as  I  said, 

shall  be. 
Nero,  Well, 
Sith  no  persuasion  may  prevail,  this  jewel  take  of 

me. 
And  keep  it  always  for  my  sake.         [Gives  jeicel, 

Clyo,  Of  it  a  dear  account  V\\  make  : 
Yet  let  us  part,  dear  dame,  with  joy. 
And  to  do  the  same  I  will  myself  employ. 
Nero,  Well,  now  adieu  till  thy  return :  the  gods 

thy  journey  guide  ! 
Clyo.  And  happily  in  absence  mine  for  theo, 

dear  dame,  provide  I  \^ExU  Neronis. 

Ah  Clyomon,  let  dolours  die,  drive  daunta  from 

out  thy  mind  1 
Since  in  the  Bight  of  Fortune  now  such  favour 

thou  dost  find 
As  for  to  have  the  lovo  of  her,  whom  thou  didst 

sooner  j  ud^e 
Would  have  denied  thy  loyalty  and  'gainst  tby 

good-will  grudge. 
But  that  I  may  hero  keep  my  day,  you  sacred 

gods,  provide 
Most  happy  fate  unto  my  state,  and  thus  my 

journey  guide. 
The  which  I  tempt  to  take  in  hand  Clamydes  for 

to  meet. 
That  the  whole  cause  of  my  first  let  *  to  him  I 

may  repeat : 
So  shall  I  seem  for  to  excuse  myself  in  way  of 

right, 
And  not  bo  couuted  of  my  foo  a  false  perjnr6d 

knight.  [Kxlt. 


Enter  Thbassllus  and  two  Lords. 

Thra,  Where  deep  desire  hath  taken  rooty  my 

lords,  alas,  you  see 
How  that  persuasion  booteth  not,  if  contrary  it  be 
Unto  the  first  expected  hope  where  fancy  *  hath 

take  place ; 
And  vain  it  is  for  to  withdraw  by  counsel  in  that 

case 
Tho  mind  who  with  affection  is  to  one  only  thing 

affected. 
The  which  may  not  till  dint  of  death  from  thencef 

be  sure  rejected. 
You  know,  my  lords,  through' fame  what  force  of 

love  hath  taken  place 
Within  my  breast  as  touching  now  Neronifl*  noble 

grace, 
Daughter  to  Patranius  King,  who  doth  the  sceptre 

sway 
And  in  the  Isle  of  Marshes  eke  bear  rule  now  at 

this  day: 

Through  love  of  daughter  hia  my  sorrows  daily 

grow, 
And  daily  dolours  do  me  daunt,  for  that,  alas,  I 

show 
Such  friendship  whereas  X  &vour  none  la  to  be 

found  again ; 
And  yet  from  out  my  careful  mind  naught  may 

her  love  restrain.  i 

I  sent  to  crave  her  of  the  king;  he  onswer'd  mc 

with  nay : 
But  shall  I  not  provide  by  force  to   fetch  her    i 

thence  away  ] 
Yes,  yes,  my  lords ;  and  therefore  let  your  aids 

be  prcst  §  with  mine,  ' 

For  I  will  sure  Neronis  have,  or  else  my  days  I'll 

pine  ; 
For  Kiug  Patranius  and  his  power  I  hold  of  small 

account : 
To  win  his  daughter  to  my  spouse  amids  his  men 

I'll  mount. 
First  Lml.    Most    worthy  prince,  this    rash 

attempt  I  hold  no'  for  the  best, 
For  sure  Patranius*  power  is  great  and  not  to  be 

supprest ;  I 

For  why  |1  tho  isle  euviron'd  is  with  sea  on  every 

side, 
And  landing-place,  lo,  is  there  none  whereas  you 

may  have  tide  . 


•  Ut\  i.  0.  Lindrancc. 


*  j':fnc}f]  i.  0.  love. 

f  thmc(\  Tho  4to.  "  tliem." 

X  -ichci-ta?]  i  c.  where. 

§  jr)rt'^^  J  i.  c.  ready. 

II  For  w/iyj  i.  c.  Because. 
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To  Bet  your  men  from  ship  to  shore,  but  by  one 

only  way, 
And  in  that  place  a  garrison  great  he  keepeth  at 

this  day ; 
So  that  if  you  should  bring  your  power,  your 

travail  were  in  vain: 
That  is  not  certainly  the  way  Neronis  for  to  gain. 
But  this  your  grace  may  do  indeed,  and  so  I 

count  it  best ; 
To  be  in  all  points  with  a  ship  most  like  a 

merchant  prest, 
And  sail  with  such  as  you  think  best,  all  dress'd 

in  merchants'  guise. 
And  for  to  get  her  to  your  ship  some  secret  mean 

devise, 
By  showing  of  strange  merchandise,  or  other  such 

like  thing : 
Lo^  this  is  best  advice  I  can,  Thrasellus,  lord  and 

king. 
Second  Lord.  And  certainly,  as  you  have  said, 

my  lord,  it  is  the  way : — 
Wherefore,  0  king,  do  prosecute  the  same  with- 
out delay. 
Tkra.  Of  truth,  my  lords,  this  your  advice  doth 

for  our  purpose  frame : 
Come,  therefore,  let  us  hence  depart  to  put  in 

ure*  the  same 
With  present  speed,  for  merchant-wise  myself 

will  thither  saiL 
Firtt  Lord.  This  is  the  way,  if  any  be,  of 

purpose  to  prevail  [Exeunt. 


BiUer  Cltomon  and  a  Knight. 

CTyo.  Sir  knight,  of  truth  this  fortune  was  most 

luckily  assign'd. 
That  we  should  meet  in  travel  thus,  for  thereby 

to  my  mind 
You  have  a  castle  of  comfort  brought  in  that  you 

have  me  told 
Clamydes  our  appointed  day  no  more  than  I  did 

hold 
Knight.  No,  C6rtis,t  sir,  he  kept  not  day,  the 

cause  I  have  ezpress'd. 
Through  that  enchanter  Bryan's  charms  he  came 

full  sore  distressed ; 
Yet  fortune  favour'd  so  his  state  that  through  his 

help  all  we. 
Which  captives  were  through  cowardly  craft, 

from  bondage  were  set  free, 


*  ure\  i.  e.  use. 

•¥  certis]  L  e.  cortainly. 


And  at  our  parting  willM*  us,  if  any  with  you 

met, 
We  should  inform  you  with  the  truth  what  was 

his  only  let. 
djfo.  Well,  know  you  where  he  abideth  now, 

sir  knight,  I  crave  of  courtesy. 
Knight  No,  questionless,  I  know  not  I,  to  say 

it  of  a  certainty. 
Clifo.  Well,  then,  adieu,  sir  knight,  with  thanks; 

I  let  you  on  your  way. 
Knight.  Unto  the  gods  I  you  commit ;  naught 

else  I  have  to  say.  [Exit, 

Ciyo.  Ah  sirrah,  now  the  hugy  t  heaps  of  cares 

that  lodged  in  my  mind 
Are  scalM  t  f^i^m  their  nestling-plaoe,  and  plea- 
sures passage  find. 
For  that,  as  well  as  Clyomon,  Clamydes  broke  his 

day; 
Upon  which  news  my  passage  now  in  seeking  him 

I'll  stay, 
And  to  Neronis  back  again  my  joyful  journey 

make. 
Lest  that  she  should  in  absence  mine  some  cause 

of  sorrow  take : 
And  now  all  dumps  of  deadly  dole  that  daunted 

knightly  breast, 
Adieu,  since  salve  of  solace  sweet  hath  sorrows 

all  suppreet. 
For  that  Clamydes  cannot  brag  nor  me  accuse  in 

ought, 
Unto  the  gods  of  destinies,  that  thus  our  fates 

have  brought 
In  equal  balance  to  be  weigh'd,  due  praises  shall 

I  send. 
That  thus  to  weigh  each  cause  a-right  their  eyes 

to  earth  did  bend. 
Well, 
To  keep  my  day  with  lady  now  I  mind  not  to  be 

slack, 
Wherefore  unto  Patranius'  court  I'll  dress  my 

journey  back : 
But  stay,  methinks  I  Rumour  hear  throughout 

this  land  to  ring ; 
I  will  attend  his  talk  to  know  what  tidings  he 

doth  bring. 

Bnter  Rumoub  |  runninff. 

Bum.  To  rolling  clouds,  give  Rumour  room, 
both  air  and  earth  below, 

*  trilUd]  i.  e.  he  willed,  doaunod. 
t  h»iff}/\  i.  e.  huge. 
X  tcalid]  i.  e.  aeporated,  diipened. 
(  Rumour]  Compare  The  Induction  to  Shakoapaare's 
Henr^  IV.  Pari  Second. 

L  L 
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By  sea  and  land,  that  every  ear  may  understand 

and  know 
What  woful  hap  in  ohanc^  now,  within  the  lale, 

of  late, 
Which  of  Strange  Marshes  beareth  name,  unto 

the  noblest  state. 
Neronis,  daughter  to  the  king,  by  the  King  of 

Norway  •  he 
Within  a  ship  of  merchandise  convey'd  away  is  she. 
The  king  with  sorrow  for  her  sake  hath  to  death 

resign*d ; 
And  having  left  his  queen  with  child  to  guide 

the  realm  behind, 
Mustantius,  brother  to  the  king,  from  her  the 

crown  would  take ; 
But  till  she  be  delivered  the  lords  did  order  make 
That  they  before  King  Alexander  thither  coming 

should  appeal, 
And  he,  by  whom  they  hold  the  crown,  therein 

should  rightly  deal 
For  either  part ;  lo,  this  to  tell  I  Bumour  have 

in  charge, 
And  through  all  lands  I  do  pretend  f  to  publish 

it  at  large.  [Exit. 

Clyo*  Ah  woful  Rumour  ranging  thus  I  what 

tidings  do  I  hear  ? 
Hath  that  false  King  of  Norway  stoln  my  love 

and  lady  dear  ? 
Ah  heart,  ah  hand,  ah  head,  and  mind,  and  every 

senBO  beside. 
To  servo  your  master's  turn  in  need  do  every 

one  provide  ! 
For  till  that  I  revengfed  bo  upon  that  wretched 

king, 
And  have  again   my  lady  dear  and  hor  from 

Norway  bring, 
I  vow  this  body  takes  no  rest.     Ah  Fortune, 

fickle  danio, 
Tbat  canst  make  glad  and  so  soon  sad  a  knight 

of  worthy  fame  ! 
But  what  should  I  delay  the  time,  now  tbat  my 

dear  ia  gone  ? 
Availcth  aught  to  case  my  grief,  to  make  this 

pensive  moan .' 
No,  no  ; 
Wherefore    come,   courage,   to   my  heart,   and, 

happy  hands,  prepare  ! 
For  of:J:  that  wretched  king  I  will  wreak  all  my 

sorrow  and  care. 


*  the  King  f>f  Noncny]  i.e.  Thnisclhis. 
t  i>ritmd\  i.  e.  iutoiid. 
X  of\  i.  c.  on. 


And,  maugre  all  the  might  he  may  be  abU  for  to 

mske, 
By  force  of  arms  my  lady  I  from  him  and  his  will 

take.  {ExiL 

Enter  Clamvdcs,  and  Subtle  Sbift  vitk  tht  hag  on  hit 

back  a»  btjort, 

Olam.  Come,  Knowledge,  thou  art  much  to 

blame  thus  for  to  load  thyself. 
To  make  thee  on  thy  way  diseas'd*  with  canying 

of  that  pelf. 
But  now  take  courage  unto  theo,  for  to  that  Isle 

IwiU 
Which  of  Strange  Marshes  called  is;  for  fiune 

declareth  still 
The  Knight  of  the  Qolden  Shield'ls  there  and  in 

the  court  abideth : 
Thither  will  I  him  to   meet»  whatsoever   me 

betid  cth, 
And  know  his  name,  as,  thou  canst  tall,  my 

father  chargi-d  me, 
Or  else  no  more  his  princely  oourt  nor  person  for 

to  see. 
Come,  therefore,  that  unto  that  isle  we  may  our 

journey  take. 
And  afterwards,  having  met  with  him,  our  viagef 

for  to  make 
To  Denmark,  to  my  lady  there,  to  show  her  all 

my  case. 
And  then   to   Suavia,  if  her  I  have,  unto  my 

father's  grace. 
aS.  Shift.  Nay,  but,  an*t  shall  please  you,  are 

you  sure  the  Knight  of  the  Golden  Shield 

in  the  Isle  of  Straugo  Marshes  is  ? 
Olam.   I   was   informed   credibly;   I   warrant 

thee,  wo  shall  not  miss. 
S.  Shift.  Then  keep  on  your  way ;  I'll  follow  as 

fast  as  I  can.  [£.cit  Clamydes. 

Faith,  he  even  means  to  make  a  martris  J  of  poor 

Shift  his  man  : 
And  I  am  so  tied  to  this  bag  of  gold  I  got  at 

Bryan  Sans-foy's, 
That,  I  tell  you,  Vihere  this  is,  there  all  my  joy 

is. 
But  I  am    so  weary,   sometimes  with    riding, 

sometimes  with  running,  and  other  times 

going  a-foot, 
That,  when  I  come  §  to  my  lodging  at  night,  to 

bring  me  a  woman  it  is  no  boot ; 


*  fK<faM',l]  i.  0.  troubled,  uneasy, 
t  viof/t]  i.  o.  voy:i>fe. 
t  «j" ?•//•<.«]  i.  c.  (I  KiipiKWc)  martyr. 
§  cohtt]  Tho4to.  "cumo." 
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And  such  oare  I  take  for  this  pelf,  lest  I  should 

it  lose, 
That  where  I  come,  that  it  is  gold  for  my  life  I 

dare  not  disclose. 
Well,  after  my  master  I  must:  here's  nothing 

still  but  running  and  riding ; 
But  ni  give  him  the  slip,  sure,  if  I  once  come 

where  I  may  have  quiet  biding.        '{£lrt^. 

Bnttr  Nebomis  in  the/orettf  in  ifian's  apparel. 

Nero.  As  hare  the  hound,  as  lamb  the  wolf,  as 

fowl  the  falcon's  dint, 
So  do  I  fly  from  tyrant  he,  whose  heart  more 

hard  than  flint 
Hath  sack'd*  on  me    such    hugyf    heaps    of 

ceaseless  sorrows  here, 
That  sure  it  is  intolerable  the  torments  that  I 

bear. 
Neronis,  ah,  who  knowoth  thee  a  princess  to  be 

^     bom, 
Since  fatal  gods  so  firowardly  thy  fortune  do 

adorn  1 
Keronis,  ah,  who  knoweth  her  in  painful  page's 

show? 
But  no  good  lady  will  me  blame  which  of  my 

case  doth  know. 
But  rather,  when  they  hear  the  truth  wherefore  I 

am  disguis'd. 
They'll  say  it  is  an  honest  shift  the  which  I  have 

devis'd ; 
Since  I  have  given  my  faith  and  troth  to  such  a 

bruit  of  fame  t 
As  is  the  Knight  of  the  Golden  Shield,  and 

tyrants  seek  to  frame 
Their  engines  to  detract  §  our  vows,  as  the  King 

of  Norway  jj  hath. 
Who  of  all  princes  living  now  I  find  devoid  of 

faith : 
For,  like  a  wolf  in  lambskin  clad,  he  cometh  with 

his  aid. 
All  merchant-like,  to  father's  court,  and  ginneth  ^ 

to  persuade 
That  he  had  precious  jewels  brought,**  which  in 

his  ship  did  lie, 
Whereof  he  will'd  me  take  my  choice,  if  case  I 
would  them  buy ; 


*  Mck'd]  Seo  note  ti  p«  605,  sec.  col. 
t  Aic^]  i.  e.  huge. 

X  bruit  o//anu\  See  note  *,  p.  510,  sec.  col. 
I  detract]  i.  e.  draw  from  each  other,  pull  asxinder. 
g  the  King  nf  Soneay]  L  e.  Thraaollus. 
%  ginnHk\   L  e.  (as  perhaps  I  need  hardly  observe) 
beginneth. 
••  lfn>ughi\  The  4to.  ••bought." 


Then  I,  mistrusting  no  deceit,  with  handmaids 

one  or  two, 
With  this  deceitful  merchant  then  unto  the  ship 

did  go. 
No  sooner  were  we  under  hatch  but  up  they 

hois'd  their  sail. 
And,  having  then  to  serve  their  turn  a  merry 

western  gale, 
We  were  lash'd  out  from  the  haven,  lo,  a  dozen 

leagues  and  more. 
When   still  I  thought  the  bark  had  been  at 

anchor  by  the  shore. 
But  being  brought  by  Norway  here,  not  long  in 

court  I  was. 
But  that  to  get  from  thence  away  I  brought  this 

feat  to  pass ; 
For  making  semblance  unto  him  as  though  I  did 

him  love, 
He  gave  me  liberty  or  aught  that  serv'd  for  my 

behove ; 
And  having  liberty,  I  wrought  by  such  a  secret 

slight,* 
That  in  this  tire  like  to  a  page  I  scap'd  away  by 

night. 
But,  ah,  I  fear  that  by  pursuit  he  will  me  over> 

takel 
Well, 
Here  entereth  one  to  whom  some  suit  for  service 

I  will  make. 

EnUr  CoRiN. 

Cor,  Go'sf  bones,  turn  in  that  sheep  there,  an 
you  be  good  fellows  ! — Jesu,  how  cham^: 
beray'd  !  § 

Chavell  a  cur  here,  an  a  were  my  vellow,  cha^I 
must  him  conswade ; 

And  yet  an  cha  should  kiss,  look  you,  of  the  arse, 
cha  must  run  myself  an  chill,** 

An  cha  should  entreat  him  with  my  cap  in  my 
hand,  ha  wadff  stand  still. 

But  'tis  a  world  ^t^  to  zee  what  merry  lives  we 
shepherds  lead  : 

Why,  we're  gentlemen  an  we  get  once  a  thorn- 
bush  over  our  head ; 


*  Aight]  1.  e.  artiftce,  contrivance. 
\  (7o'«]  i.  e.  God's, 
t  chain]  i.  e.  I  am. 
%  beray'd]  L  e.  befouled. 
II  Chave]  i.  e.  I  have. 
•J  cha]  I.  e.  I. 
•*  chM]  i.  e.  I  win. 

\\  ha  trod]  i.  e.  he  would.    (In  my  former  edition  I 
queried  "Aa  wad  not"? — very  improperly.) 
XX  a  tcoHtZ]  I  e.  a  matter  of  wonder  or  admiration. 

L  L  2 
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We  may  sleep  with  our  vaoes  againBt  the  son,  an 

were  hogs,  * 

Bathe  ourselves,  stretch  out  our  legs,  an't  were  a 

kennel  of  dogs ; 
And  then  at  night,  when  maids  oome  to  milking, 

the  games  begin  : 
But  I  may  zay  to  you,  my  neighbour  Hodge's* 

maid  had  a  clap, — well,  let  them  laugh 

that  win ! 
Chave  but  one  daughter,  but  chouldf  not  vor 

Yorty  pence  she  were  zo  sped ; 
Cha  may  zay  to  you,  she  looks  every  night  to  go 

to  bed: 
But  'tis  no  matter,  the  whores  be  so  whiskish 

when  they're  under  a  bush. 
That  they're  never  satisfied  till  their  bellies  be 

flush. 
Well,  cha  must  abroad  about  my  flocks,  lest  the 

fengeance  wolves  catch  a  lamb, 
Yor,  by  my  cursen^  zoul,  they'll  steal  an   cha 

stand  by ;  §  they're  not  averd  of  the  dam. 
Nero,  [aside]  Well, 
To  scape  the  pursuit  of  the  king,  of  this  same 

shepherd  here. 
Suspicion  wholly  to  avoid,  for  service  FU  in- 
quire.— 
Well  met,  good  father :  for  your  use  a  servant 

do  you  lack  ? 
Cor.  Wliat,  you  will  not  flout  an  old  man,  you 

courtnold  ||  Jack  ? 
Nero.  No,  truly,  father,  I  flout  you  not ;  what 

I  ask,  I  would  have. 
Cor,  Qo'b  boues,  thee  leest :  ^  serve  a  shep- 
herd on  be  zo  brave  ?  ** 
You  courtnoU  crackropes,  would  be  hang'd  !  you 

do  nothing  now  and  then 
But  come  up  and  down  the  country,  thus  to  flout 

poor  men. 
Go  to,  goodman  boy;  cliave  no  zervice  vor  no 

zuch  flouting  Jacks  as  you  be. 
Nero.  Father,  I  think  as  I  speak;  upon   my 

faith  and  troth,  believe  me  ; 
I  will  willingly  serve  you,  if  iu  case  you  will  take 

me. 
Cor.  Dost  not  mock  ] 
Nero.  No,  truly,  father. 

•  Hodge' g]   The   4to.  hero    "  Hogs,"   but   afterwards 

t  choidd]  i.  0.  I  would. 
J  nir.*r7i]  i.o.  christened. 
§  Wan(/  Oi/\  Qy.  *' stand  not  bi/  "? 

II  coiirfnold]  i.e.  courtier-like:   the  exact  moaning  of 
the  subs.  courtnoU  iu  iincerUiin. 
«j  thf^  Ufft]  i.  e.  thou  licst.— The  4to.  "  they  lutt." 
*•  6/artJ  i.  e.  finely  dressed. 


Cor.  Then  come  with  me ;  by  Qo's  bones,  diill 

never  vorsake  thee. 
Whow,  bones  of  my  soul,  thou'lt  be  the  bravest 

shepherd's  boy  in  our  town ; 
Thous  go  to  church  in  this  coat  bevore  Madge  a 

Sunday  in  her  grey  gown  : 
Gk>od  Lord,  how  our  church-wardens  will  look 

upon  thee  I  bones  of  God,  zeest. 
There  will  be  more  looking  at  thee  than  our  Sir 

John  the  parish -priest ; 
Why,  every  body  will  ask  whose  boy  thou'rt;  an 

cha  can  tell  thee  this  by  the  way. 
Thou  shalt  have  all  the  varest  wenches  of  our 

town  in  the  vields  vor  to  play ; 
There's  neighbour    Nichol's  daughter,  a  joUy 

smug  whore  with  vat  cheeks. 
And  neighbour  Hodge's  maid — meddle  not  with 

her,  she  hath  eaten  set  leeks, — 
But  there's  Frumpton's  wench    in    the    frieae 

sack,*  it  will  do  thee  good  to  see        * 
What  oanvosing  is  at  the  milking-time  between 

her  and  me ; 
And  those  wenches  will  love  thee  bonomablyf  in 

every  place, 
But  do  not  vail  in  with  them  in  any  kind  of  case. 
Nero.  Tush,  you  shall  not  need  to  fear  me :  I 

can  be  merry  with  measure  as  well  as  they. 
Cor.   Well,  then,  come  follow  after  me,  and 

home  chill  lead  thee  the  way.  [EriL 

Nero,  Alas,  poor  simple  shepherd !    by  this 

princes  may  seo 
That,  like  man,  like  talk,  in  every  degree.    lExtt. 

Enter  Thila^sellus  and  two  Lords. 

Thra.    My   lords,  pursue    her    speedily,  she 

cannot  far  be  gone  ; 
And,  lo,  himself  to  seek  her  out,  your  king  he 

will  be  one. 
Ah  fraudulent  dame,  how  hath  she  gloz'd  from 

me  to  get  away  ! 
With  sugred  words  how  hath  she  fed  my  senses 

night  and  day ! 
Professing  love  with   outward  shows,   and  in- 
wardly her  heart 
To  practise  such  a  deep  deceit,   whereby  she 

might  depart 
From  out  my  court  so  suddenly,  when  I  did 

wholly  judge 
She  lov'd  me  most  entirely  and  not  against  me 

gnidge. 


•  x'ck]  i.  e.  a  sort  of  loose  up|>er-dresi*.  — The  4to. 
"scake." 
t  boiioiiiftbli/]  I.  c.  abominably,  exceasivtl}'. 
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She  made  such  signa  by  outward  shows !  I  blame 

not  wit  and  policy, 
Biit  here  I  mxy  exclaim  and  say,  "¥le,  fie,  on 

women's  subtilty  1 " 
Well,  well,  my  lords,  no  time  delay,  pursue  her 

with  all  speed, 
And  I  this  forest  will  seek  out  myself,  as  is 

decreed, 
With  aid  of  such  as  are  behind  and  will  come 

unto  me. 
Both  Lords,  We  shall  not  slack  what  here  in 

charge  to  us  is  given  by  thee.        [Exeunt 
Thra,  Ah  subtle  Ncronis,  how  hast  thou  me 

vexMl 
Through  thy  crafty  dealings  how  am  I  perplexdd ! 
Did  ever  any  win  a  dame  and  lose  her  in  such 

sorti 
The  maladies  are  marvellous  the  which  I  do 

support 
Through    her   deceit;    but   forth    I    will   my 

company  to  meet : 
If  ever  she  bo  caught  again,  I  will  her  so  entreat* 
That  others  all  shall  warning  take  by  such  a 

subtle  dame. 
How  that  a  prinoe  for  to  delude  such  engines 

they  do  frame. 

BiUer  Cltouon. 

Clyo.  Nay,  traitor,  stay,  and  take  with  thee 
that  mortal  blow  or  stroke 
The  which  shall  cause  thy  wretched  corpse  this 

life  for  to  revoke :  + 
It  joyeth  me  at  the  heart  that  I  have  met  thee  in 
this  place. 
Thra,  What^  varlet,  dar*8t  thou  be  so  bold 
with  words  in  such  a  case 
For  to  upbraid  thy  lord  and  king  1  what  art  thou, 
soon  declare. 
Clyo,  My  lord  and  king  I  thee  defy  ^X  ^^'^  ii^ 
despite  I  dare 
Thee  for  to  say,  thou  art  no  prince,  for  thou  a 

traitor  art; 
And  what  reward  is  due  therefore,  to  thee  I 
shall  impart. 
Thra,  Thou  braggest  all  too  boldly  still :  what 

hight  §  thy  name,  express. 
Clyo,  What  hight  my  name  thou  shalt  not 
know,  ne|l  will  I  it  confess ; 


•  entrtnC]  L  o.  treat. 

t  revoke]  i.  e.  renounce. 

t  Mjf  lord  and  king  I  thte  d^y}  i.  e.  I  reject  you  for  my 
lord  and  king. 
I         I  highi]  i.  e.  ifi  called, 
i         I  n«J  i.  e.  nor. 


But  for  that  thou  my  lady  stol'st  firom  father's 

court  away, 
I'll  sure  revenge  that  traitorous  fact  upon  thy 

flesh  this  day. 
Since  I  have  met  so  luckily  with  thee  here  all 

alone, 
Although,  as  I  do  understand,  from  thee  she  now 

is  gone ; 
Yet  therefore  do  defend  thyself,  for  here  I  thee 

assaiL 
Thra,  Alas,  poor  boy,  thinkest  thou  against 

me  to  prevail  1 

Tkeyjlght,  and  TH&iSELLUS/att*. 

TTira,  Ah  heavens,  Thrasellus  he  is  slain  f — 

Te  gods,  his  ghost  receive  f  [Diei, 

Clyo.  Now  hast  thou  justice  for  thy  fact,  as 

thy  desert  doth  crave. 
But^  ah,  alas,  poor  Clyomon,  though  thou  thy  foe 

hast  slain. 
Such  grievous  wounds  thou  hast  reoeiv'd  as  do 

increase  thy  pain : 
Unless  I  have  some  speedy  help,  my  life  must 

needly*  waste. 
And  then,  as  well  as  traitor  false,  my  corpse  of 

death  shall  taste. 
Ah  my  Neronis,  where  art  thou  ?  ah,  where  art 

thou  become  ? 
For  thy  sweet  sake  thy  knight  shall  here  receive 

his  vital  doom : 
Lo,  hero,  all  gor^d  in  blood,  thy  faithful  knight 

doth  lie  I 
For  theo,  ah  faithful  dame,  thy  knight  for  lack 

of  help  shall  die  f 
For  thee,  ah,  here  thy  Clyomon  his  mortal  stroke 

hath  ta'en  I 
For  thee,  ah,  these  same  hands  of  his  the  Norway 

King  have  slain  I 
Ah,    bleeding   wounds   from   longer   talk   my 

foltringt  tongue  do  stay, 
And,  if  I  have  not  speedy  help,  my  life  doth 

waste  away  I 

Stder  OoRor  and  kit  dog. 

Cor.  A  plague  on  thee  for  a  cur  f    a  ha  $ 
driven  my  §  sheep  above  fr^m  the  flock  : 
Ah  thief,  art  not  atham'dl  111  beat  thee  like  a 
stock; 

*  needly]  i.  e.  neceaaarily. 

•f  foUring]  L  e.  faltering. 

t  a  ka]  Is  evidently  used  here  in  the  sense  of  '*  thou 
hast."— For  explanations  of  some  of  the  other  words  in 
this  speech,  see  ait/f,  pp.  515,  610. 

I  myj  The4to.  "me." 
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And  cba  been  a-zeeking  here  above  vour  miles 

and  more  : 
But  chill  tell  you  what,  chave  the  braveat  lad  of 

Jack  the  courtnoU   that  ever  was  zeen 

boTore. 
Ah,  the  whorecop*  is  plaguily  well  lov'd  in  our 

town  ! 
An  you  had  zeen  [him]  go  to  church  bevore 

Madge  my  wife  in  her  holiday  gown, 
You  would  have  bless'd  yourzelves  t'ave  seen  it : 

she  went  even  cheek  by  jowl 
With  our  head-controm's  t  wife,  brother  to  my 

neighbour  Nichol ; 
You  know  ha  dwells  by  Master  Justice  over  the 

water  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill, 
Cham  zure  you  know  it,  between  my  neighbour 

Filcher's  varm-house  and  the  wind-milL 
But  an  you  did  zee  how  Joan  Jenkin  and  Gillian 

Geffrey  love  my  boy  Jack, — 
Why,  it  is  marvellation  to   see;   Joan   did   so 

bante  Gillian's  back, 
That,  by  Go*8  bones,  I  laugh'd  till  cha  be-piss'd 

myzelf  when  cha  zaw  it : 
All  the  maids  in  town  vail  out  for  my  boy,  but 

an  the  young  men  know  it, 
T. ley '11  be  zo  jcalisom  over  them,  that  cham  in 

doubt 
Ich  shall  not  keep  Jack  my  boy  till  seven  years 

go  about. 
Well,  cham  ne'er  the  near!}:  vor  my  sheep,  chave 

sought  it  tbia  vour  mile ; 
But  chill  home  and  send  Jack  foorth  to  zeek  it 

another  while. 
But,  bones  of  God,  man,  stay  !    Jesu,  whather 

wilt  ?  wba,  what  mean'st  lie  here  ] 
CI  110.  Ah,  good  father,  help  mo  1 
Cur.    Nay,  who  there, §  by  your  leave  !   chill 

not  come  near. — 
What,  another  ?  bones  of  me,  he  is  either  kill'd 

or  dead  ! — 
Nay,  varcwell :    vorty  penco,||  ye're  a  knave  ! — 

Go's  death,  'a  doth  bleed  ! 
Clyo.  I  bleed,  indeed,  father ;  so  gi*ievou8  my 

wounds  be, 
That  if  I  have  not  speedy  help,  long  life  is  not 

in  me. 


*  whorecop]  i.  c.  bastard. 

+  c<xnf)Vin'A\  Le.  i>crhaps,  comptor's,  couutor's— (auditor 
of  some  sort). 

I  nc\r  (he  iKfir]  i.  e.  never  the  nearer. 

§  trho  thrrt]  1.  0.  ho  there, — Btoj)  there. 

II  rorti/  j)enci\  i.  o.  I  will  lay  forty  pence  :  sec  Steovens'a 
note  on  the  words,  "  forty  pence,  no,"  in  Shakespeare's 
Ihnnj  Vlll.  act  ii,  sc.  3. 


CcfT,  Why,  what  art  thout    or   how  dbane'd 

thou  earnest  in  this  case  1 
Clyo.  Ah  father,  that  dead  corpse  which  thoa 

seest  there  in  place. 
He  was  a  knight  and  mine  eneinj  whom  here  I 

have  slain. 
And  L  a  gentleman  whom  he  hath  wounded  with 

marvellous  pain. 
Now  thou  knowest  the  truth,  good  father,  show 

some  courtesy 
To  stop  my  bleeding  woundii,  that  I  may  fisd 

some  remedy 
My  life  to  preserve,  if  possible  I  may. 

Cor,  Well,  hear  you,  genUeman,  ehonld  have 

you  know  this  by  the  waj, 
Cham  but  vather  Corin  the  shepherd,  cham  bo 

suringcr*  I; 
But  chill  do  what  cha  can  vor  yon,  cha  were  lo& 

to  see  you  die. 
Lo,  how  zay  you  by  this  ?  have  cha  done  yoa  any 

easeTf 
Clyo,  Father,  thy  willingness   of  a  oertaintj 

doth  me  much  please. 
But,  good  father,  lend  me  thy  helping  hand  onoe 

again, 
To  bury  this  same  knight  whom  here  I  have  slain : 
Although  he  was  to  me  a  most  deadly  enemy, 
Yet    to    leave  his   body    unburied   were  great 

cruelty. 
Cor.  Bones  of  God,  man,  our  priest  dwells  too 

far  away. 
Clyo.   Well,  then,   for  want  of  a  priest,  the 

priest's  part  I  will  play  : 
Therefore,   father,  help    me    to    lay    his   body 

aright, 
For  I  will  bestow  a  hearse  of  X  him  because  he  was 

a  knight,  ^ 

If  thou  wilt  go  to  a  cottage  hereby  and  fetch 

such  things  as  I  lack. 
Cor.  That   chill,  gentleman,  and   by  and  br 

return  back.  [Exii. 

Clyo.  But,  Clyoraon,  pluck  up  thy  heart  with 

courage  once  again ; 
And  I  will  set  o'er  his  dead   corse,  in  sign  of 

victory  [plain], 
My  golden  shield,  and  sword  but  with  the  point 

hanging  down. 
As  one  conquer' d  §  and  lost  his  renown. 


*  Ruringi'r]  i.  e.  Btirgeon. 

+  hove  cha  done  j/ou  any  eoAs  f]  The  4to.  has  no  9t»Ji- 
direction  here.  Most  probably  we  ar«  to  6up{>ose  th«l 
Corin  binds  up  the  wounds  of  Clyomon. 

{  of]  i.  e.  on. 

§  As  one  congv^'d,  tc]  Some  mutiUtion  here. 
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Writiog  likewise  thereupon,  that  all  passeDgera 

may  see,  [by  me. 

That  the  false  King  of  Norway  here  lieth  slain 

JU-tnter  Corin  with  a  hearu.* 

Cor,  liOf  gentleman,  cha  brought  zuch  things 

as  are  requisite  for  the  zame. 
Clyo.  Then,  good  father,  help  me  the  hoarse 

for  to  frame. 
Cor.  Thatt  chall,  gentleman,  in  the  best  order 

that  cha  may. 
O,  that  our  parish-priest  wore  here  I  that  you 

might  hear  him  say ;  t 
Tor,  by  Qo's'^bones,  an  there  be  any  noise  in  the 

church,  in  the  midst  of  his  prayers  he'll 

swear: 
Ah,  he  loves  hunting  a-life  !  §  would  to  Ood  you 

wore  acquainted  with  him  a  while  ! 
And  as  vor  a  woman,— well,  chill  zay  nothing, 

but  cha  know  whom  he  did  beguile. 
Clyo,  Well,  father  Corin,  let  that  pass,  we  have 

nothing  to  do  withal : 
And  now  that  this  is  done,  come,  reward  thy 

pain  I  shall ; 
There  is  part  of  a  recompenso  thy  good*will  to 

requite.  [Gives  m/mey. 

Cor.  By  my  troth,  cha  thank  you,  cham  bound 

to  pray  vor  you  day  and  night : 
And  now  chill  even  home,  and  send  Jack  my  boy 

thiis  sheep  to  seek  out. 
Clyo.  TcU  me,  father,  ere  thou  goest,  didst 

thou  not  soe  a  lady  wandering  here  about  f 
CiJT.  A  lady  I  no,  good  vaith,  gentleman,  cha 

zaw  none,  cha  tell  you  plain. 
Clyo.  Well,  then,  farewell,  father ;  gramercies 

for  tliy  pain.  [E.rit  COBIN. 

Ah  Keronis,  whore  thou  art  or  whore  thou  dost 

abide. 
Thy  Clyomon  to  seek  thee  out  shall  rest  no  time 

nor  tide  I 
Thy  foe  here  lieth  slain  on  groimd,  and  living 

is  thy  friend,  [an  end. 

Whose  travel  till  he  soe  thy  face  shall  never  have 
My  ensign  here  I  leave  behind ;  these  verses  writ 

shall  yield 
A  true  report  of  traitor  slain  by  the  Knight  of 

the  Qolden  Shield; 

•  ahcarti\  i.  o.,  as  Corin  hinwelf  tells  us,  "such things 
Afi  arc  rc<i\u«ito  for  tho  8amo,"— materials  to  form  some 
nort  of  monnmcut  over  the  dead  body. 

•f  Cvr.  TiMt]  Tho  4to.  "  Chat,"  omitting  tho  prefix  to 
this  8i)cech. 

X  hear  him  9ay]  Aft«r  these  words  a  lino  is  evidentlj 
wanting. 

I  a-l{f^e]  L  e.  as  his  life,  exceedingly. 


And,  as  unknown  to  any  wight,  to  travel  I 

betake, 
Until  I  may  her  find  whose  sight  my  heart  may 

joyful  make.  [Erit. 

Enter  Subtle  Shut  rery  hmve.* 

S.  Shift.  Jesu,  what  a  gazing  do  you  make  at 

mo  to  see  me  in  a  gown  ! 
Do  you  not  know^  after  travel  mon  being  in  court 

or  in  town, 
And  specially  such  as  are  of  any  reputation,  they 

must  use  this  guise. 
Which  signifieth  a  fool  to  be  sage,  grave,  and  of 

counsel  wise  ? 
But  where  are  we,  think  you  now,  that  Shift  is  so 

brave t 
Not  running  to  seek  the  Knight  of  the  Qoldun 

Shield ;  another  office  I  have ; 
For  coming  here  to  the  court  of  Strange  Marshes 

so  nam'd. 
Where  Bang  Alexander  in  his  own  person  lies, 

that  prince  mightily  fiun'd. 
Between  Mustantius  brother  to  the  late  king 

deceas'd, 
And  the  queen,  through  King  Alexander,  a  strife 

was  appeas'd. 
But  how  or  which  way  I  think  you  do  not  know: 
Well,  then,  give  ear  to  my  tale,  and  the  truth  I 

will  show. 
The  old  kiug  being  dead  through  sorrow  for 

Neronis, 
Whom  we  do  hear  lover  to  the  Knight  of  tho 

Qolden  Shield  is, 
The  queen,  being  with  child,  the  sceptre  askM  to 

sway. 
But  Mustantius  the  king's  brother  he  did  it 

denay,t 
Whereof  great  contention    grew   amongst  the 

nobles  on  either  side ; 
But  being  by  them  agreed  the  judgment  to  abide 
Of  King  Alexander  the  Qreat,  who  then  was 

coming  hither. 
At  his  arrival  to  the  court  they  all  were  call'd 

togither :  X 
The  matter  being  heard,  this  sentence  was  given,  § 
That  either  party  should  have  a  champion  to 

combat  them  between, 
That  which  champion  were  overcome,  the  other 

should  sway, 
And  to  be  foughten  after  that  time  the  sixteen 

day^ 

*  brtii't]  I.  e.  finely  drciwcd.  f  dmay]  i.  e.  deny. 

t  toffithtr]  So  written  for  the  rhyme. 

i  given]  To  bo  pronounced  *'  gi'on  "  for  the  rhyme. 
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Now,  my  master  CUmydet  coming  hither,  for 

MufitaniiuB  will  he  be ; 
But  upon  the  queen's  side  to  venture  none  can 

we  see^ 
And  yet  she  maketh  proclamation  through  every 

land 
To  give  great  gifts  to  any  that  will  take  the 

combat  in  hand. 
Well,  within  ten  days  is  the  time,  and  King 

Alexander  he 
Stayeth  till  the  day  appointed  the  trial  to  see ; 
And  if  none  come*  at  the  day  for  the  queen  to 

fight, 
Then,  without  travail  to  my  master,  Mustantius 

hath  his  right. 
But  to  see  all  things  in  a  readiness  against  th' 

appointed  day. 
Like  a  shifting  knave,  for  advantage  to  court  Fll 

take  my  way.  lEcit 

Ehte)'  NKBOKit  dUguited  at  a  tKepkerd's  bojf, 

Nero,  The  painful  pathn,  the  weary  waya^  the 

travails  and  ill  flEtre, 
That  simple  feat  to  princess  8eem[8]  in  practice 

very  rare. 
As  I,  poor  dame,  whose  pensive  heart  no  pleasure 

can  dt light 
Since  that  my  state  so  cruelly  fell  Fortune  holds 

in  spite. 
Ah  poor  Neronis,  in  thy  hand  is  this  +  a  seemly 

show, 
Who  frhouldst  in  court  thy  lute  supply  where 

pleasures  erst  did  flow? 
Is  this  an  instrument  for  thee,  to  guide  a  shep- 
herd's flock, 
That  art  a  princess  by  thy  birth  and  bom  of 

noble  stock  ? 
May  miud  from  mourning  more  refrain,  to  think 

on  former  state  ? 
May  heart  from  sighing  eke  abstain,  to  see  this 

simple  rate  ? 
May  eyes  from  down-distilling  tears,  when  thus 

alone  X  I  am. 
Resistance  make,  but  must   they  not  through 

ceaseless  sorrows  frame 
A  river  §  of  distillM  drops  for  to  bedew  my  face? 
Ah  heavens,  when  you  're  revengd  enough,  then 

look  upon  my  case  ! 


•  come]  The  4 to.  "came." 
f  thi*]  i.e.  bcr  crook. 
J  alone]  The4to.  "alouo." 

§  A  riv>.r,  <tc.]  The4to.  hoa  ''  A  JJjMtro/bedowod  droju, 
I    /or  to  distill  my  fact  f '' 

I . 


For  till  I  hear  some  news,  alas,  upon  my  loving 

knight, 
I  dare  not  leave  this  loathsome  life  for  fear  of 

greater  spite : 
And  now,  as  did  my  nuLster  will,  a*  sheep  that  is 

astray 
I  must  go  seek  her  out  again  by  wild  and  weary 

way,— 
Ah  woful  sight  I  what  is,  alas,  with  these  mine 

eyes  beheld ) 
That  to  my  loving  knight  belong'd  I  view  the 

golden  shield. 
Ah  heavens,  this  hearse  doth  signify  my  knig^tf 

is  slain  1 
Ah  death,  no  longer  do  delay,  but  rid  the  lives  of 

twain  t 
Heart,  hand,  and  every  senses  prepare,  unto  the 

hearse  draw  nigh. 
And  thereupon  submit  yourselves;  disdain  not 

for  to  die 
With  him  that  was  your  mistress'  joy,  her  life 

and  death  like  case; 
And  well  I  know  in  seeking  me  he  did  his  end 

embrace ; 
That  cruel  wretch,  that  Norway  King,  this  curs^ 

deed  hath  done : 
But   now  to  cut   that   lingering   thread   that 

Lachis  %  long  hath  spun. 
The  sword  of  this  my  loving  knight,  behold,  I 

hero  do  take. 
Of  this  my  woful  corpse,  alas,  a  final  end  to 

make! 
Yet,  ere  I  strike  that  deadly  stroke  that  shall  my 

life  deprave,§ 
Ye  Muses,  aid  me  to  the  gods  for  mercy  first  to 

crave  I  [Singtt  here.\\ 

Well,  now,  you  heavens,  receive  my  ghost  1  my 

corpse  I  leave  behind. 
To  be  cnclos'd  with  his  in  earth  by  those  that 

shall  it  find. 

PBOvmKNCE  d^foend*, 

Prov.  Stay,  stay  thy  stroke,  thou  woful  dame: 
what  wilt  thou  thus  despair  ? 
Behold,  to  let^  this  wilful  fact,  I,  Providenc<*, 


prepare 


«« 


•  o]  Tho4to.  ".18."  i 

f  mvirnigftt]  Qy.  "  Jilt/ loyingltihjht'*  J 

I  Xfic/.wJ  i.  e.  Lachcsi^ — coutnvcted,  it  appears,  for  tho 
sake  of  tho  ineosuro.  | 

§  deprave]  i.  e.   deprive,  take  away :    as  boforo   aiid 
aflc-rwarda. 

II  SintjA  here]  Sec  noto  ♦*,  p.  196,  first  coL 
^  M]  i.  e.  hinder. 
••  2)r(part]  See  note  f,  p.  500,  bcc.  col. 
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To  thee  firom  seat  of  mighty  Jove.    Look  here- 
upon again ; 
Read  that,  if  case  thou  canat  it  read,  and  see  if 

he  be  slain 
"Whom  thou  dost  love. 

Nero,  [after  recultng  the  ver$e8  on  the  hearuJ]  Ah 

heavens  above. 
All  laud  and  praise  and  honour  due  to  you  I  here 

do  render. 
That  would  vouchsafe  your  handmaid  here  in 

woful  state  to  tender ! 
But  by  these  same*  verses  do  I  find  my  faithful 

knight  doth  live, 
Whose  hand  unto  my  deadly  foe  the  mortal 

stroke  did  give. 
Whose  cura^  carcass,  lo,  it  is  which  here  on 

ground  doth  lie : 
Ah,  honoiur  due  for  this  I  yield  to  mighty  Jove 

on  high  f 
Prov.  Well, 
Let  desperation  die  in  thee :  I  may  not  here 

remain. 
But  be    assured  that    thou  shalt  erelong  thy 

knight  attain.  [A8cen<U, 

Nero,  And  for  their  providence  divine  the 

gods  above  I'll  praise. 
And  show  their  works  so  wonderful  unto  their 

laud  always. 
Well, 
Bith  that  the  gods  by  providence  have  signM  f 

unto  me 
Such  comfort  sweet  in  my  distress,  my  knight 

again  to  see. 
Farewell  all  feeding  shepherd's  flocks,  unseemly 

for  my  state ; 
To  seek  my  love  I  will  set  forth  in  hope  of 

friendly  fate : 
But  first  to  shepherd's  house  I  will,  my  page's 

tire  to  take. 
And  afterwards  depart  from  thence  my  journey 

for  to  make.  [Exit. 

Buttr  Cltoxoit. 

Clyo.  Long  have  I  sought,  but  all  in  vain,  for 

neither  far  nor  near 
Of  my  Neronis,  woful  dame,  by  no  means  can  I 

hear. 
Did  ever  fortune  violate  two  lovers  in  such  sort  1 
The  griefs,  ah,  are  intolerable  the  which  I  do 

support 


*  ftimt\  Qy.  an  interpolation  t 
f  $ignid\  i.  e.  aaaigncd. 


For  want  of  her !  but  hope  somewhat  revives  my 

pensive  heart, 
And  doth  to  me  some  sudden  cause  of  comfort 

now  impart 
Through  news  I  hoar,  as  I  abroad  in  weary 

travel  went ; 

How  that   the   queen   her   mother   hath   her 

proclamations  sent 
Through  every  land,  to  get  a  knight  to  combat 

on  her  side. 
Against  Mustantius  duke  and  lord  to  have  a 

matter  tried ; 
And   now    the    day    is    very    nigh,    as    I    do 

understand : 
In  hope  to  meet  my  lady  there  I  will  into  that 

land. 
And  for  her  mother  undertake  the  combat  for  to 

try, 
Yea,  though  the  other  Hector  were,  I  would  him 

not  deny. 
Whatsoever  he  be  :  but,  ere  I  go,  a  golden  shield 

111  have; 
Although  unknown,  I  will  come  in  as  doth  my 

knighthood  crave ; 
But  cover'd  will  I  keep  my  shield,  because  Fll 

not  be  known. 
If  case  my  lady  be  in  place,  till  I  have  prowess 

shown. 
Well. 
To  have  my  shield  in  readiness,  I  will  no  time 

delay. 
And  then  to  combat  for  the  queen  I  straight  will 

take  my  way.  [Exit. 

Enter  Neronis  ditguUed  at  a  page, 

Nero,  Ah  weary  paces  that  I  walk  with  steps 

unsteady  still  1 
Of  all  the  gripes  of  grisly  griefii  Neronis  hath  her 

fiU: 
And  yet  amids  these  miseries  which  were  my 

first  mishaps. 
By  bruit*  I  hear  such  news,  alas,  as  more  and 

more  enwraps 
My  wretched  corpse  with  thousand  woes  more 

than  I  may  support ; 
So  that  I  am  to  be  compar*d  unto  the  scalM 

fort, 
liMiich  doth,  so  long  as  men  and  might  and 

sustenance  prevail, 
Qive  to  the  enemy  f  repulse  that  comcth  to 

assail, 


•  bruit]  i.  e.  poiwrt. 

t  CTirtny]  The  4to.  "  eneniioa." 
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To  him  I  will  submifc  myself  in  senrioe  for  to  hi, 
If  case  he  can  his  fancy  frame  to  like  bo  wcU  qq 

me. — 
Well  met,  sir  knight,  upon  your  way. 

Clyo,  My  boy,  gramercies  ;  but  to  me  ny 
Into  what  country  is  thy  journey  digfatt* 
Nero.  Towards  the  Strange  Marahe[8],of  traih, 

sir  knight 
Clyo.  And  thither  am  I  going ;  hi^  Jofs  be 

my  gaide  I 
Nero.  Would  gods  I  were  worthy  to  be  year 

page  by  your  aide  ! 
Clyo.  My  page,  my  boy  1    why,  what  k  thj 

name  ?  that  let  me  hear. 
Nero.  Sir  knight,  by  name  I  am  eallM  Cc8B^ 

d'acier. 
Clyo.   Coeur-d'acier !    wbat^   Heart    of  Stoelt 
now,  certisjt  my  boy, 
I  am  a  gentleman,  and  do  entertain  thee  wztk 

joy; 

And  to  the  Strange  Marahea  am  I  goin^  tk 

queen  to  defend : 
Come,  therefore,  for,  without  more  sayin^^  vith  j 

me  thou  shalt  wend. 
Nero.  As  diligent  to  do  my  duty  aa  any  in  tUi  i 

land.  ISxU  Cltomov.  ' 

Ah  Fortune,  how  favourably  my  friend  doth  ibi  | 

stand ! 
For  thuA,   no  man  knowing    mine    estate  dot  > 

degree,  , 

May  I  pass  safely  a  page  as  you  see.  [Ejrif. 

Enter  Bryan  Sass-fot  iritk  the  f,.ead  of  the  sery^i. 

B.  Sansf-foy.   Even  as  the  owl  that  hides  her 

head  in  hollow  tree  till  night, 
And  dares  not,  while  Sir  Phoebus  shines,  attempt 

abroad  in  flight. 
So  likewise  I,  as  buzzard  bold,  while  cheerful  daj 

is  scon, 
Am  forc'd  with  owl  to  hide  myself  amongst  the 

ivy  green. 
And  darej  not  with  the  silly  §  snail  from  cabin 

show  my  head, 
Till   Vesper  I   behold   aloft   in   skies  begin  to 

spread. 
And  then,  as  owl  that  flies  abroad  when  other 

fowls  do  rest, 
I  creep  out  of  my  drowsy  den   when  Somnus , 

hath  siipprest 

•  dtytU]  I.e.  prepared.  , 

t  co-ii-i]  i.e.  ccrttiinly.  i 

t  ''«re]  The  4to.  '*  dares."  , 
§  *i7^/J  i.  e.  simple,  h:mnlcea.— Here  the  4 to   Has  the 

si-elliiitf  "  soelie  "  :  but  vide  note  t,  p.  607,  sec.  coL  i 
II  SomniMJ  The  4  to.  "summoua.** 


But  when  assistance  gins  to  faU>  and  strength  of 

foes  increase. 
They  forced  are  through  battering  blows  the 

same  for  to  release : 
So  likewise  I,  so  long  as  hope  my  comfort  did 

remain, 
The  grisly  giiofs  that  me  assail'd  I  did  repulse 

again. 
But  now  that  hope  begins  to  fiul,  and  griefs  anew 

do  rise, 
I  must  of  force  yield  up  the  fort»  I  can  no  way 

devise  [corse 

To  keep  the  same ;  the  fort  I  mean  it  is  the  weary 
Which  sorrows  daily  do  assail  and  siege  without 

remorse.* 
And  now,  to  make  my  griefs  the  more,  report^ 

alas,  hath  told 
How  that  my  father's  agM  bones  are  shrined  up 

in  mould, 
Since  Norway  King  did  me  betray,  and  that  my 

mother  she 
Through  Duke  Mustantius  uncle  mine  in  great 

distress  to  be 
For  swaying  of  the  sceptre  there :  what  should  I 

herein  sayl 
Now  that  I  cannot  find  my  knight,  I  would  at 

combat-aay 
Be  gladly  there,  if  case  I  could  with  some  good 

master  meet, 
That  as  his  page  in  these  afiairs  would  seem  mo 

to  entreat  t : — 
And  in  good  time  hero  cometh  one ;  he  seems  a 

knight  to  be ; 
I'll  proffer  service,  if  in  case  ho  will  accept  of  mo. 

.ffn/cr  Clyomon  icith  hut  fJiUl'l  cofotd,  sirang^li/ di<guiJt«l. 

Clyo.  Well,  now,  as  one  unknown,  1  will  go 
combat  for  the  queen  : 

Who  can  bewray  mo  since  my  shield  is  not  for  to 
be  seen  ? 

But  stay,  who  do  I  bore  espy?  of  truth,  a  proper ij: 
boy : 

If  case  be  do  a  master  lack,  he  ghall  sustain  no 
iioy,§ 

For  why  ||  in  these  aflTaire  he  may  stand  me  in 
passing  steed. ^ 
Nero.  [a*<V^(.J  Well, 

I  see  to  pass  upon  niy  way  this  gentleman's  de- 
creed ; 

*  rtmorst]  i.  0.  I>ity. 

\  tnlrent]  i  c.  treat,  entertain. 

J  proptr]  i.e.  handsome. 

§  -/<')//]  1  0.  annoy,  hurt,  hafm. 

i;  For  uhi/\  i.  e.  Bocmiso. 

U  eteed]  So  v^rittcu  for  the  rhymo. 
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The  head  of  every  valiant   heart;   lo,  thus  I 

shroud  the  day, 
And  travel,  as  the  owl,  hy  night  upon  my  wishM 

way  ; 
The  which  hath  made  more  tedious  my  journey 

hy  half  part : 
But  blame  not  Bryan ;  blame,  alas,  his  cowardly 

caitifiTs  heart, 
IVhich  dares  not  show  itself  by  day  for  fear  of 

worthy  wights, 
Por  none  can  travel  openly  t'  escape  the  ventu- 
rous knights, 
Unless  he  have  a  noble  mind  and  eke  a  valiant 

heart, 
The  which  I  will  not  brag  upon,  I  assure  you,  for 

my  part; 
For  if  the  courage  were  in  me  the  which  in 

other  ii, 
I  doubtless  had  enjoy 'd  the  wight  whom  I  do  love 

ere  this. 
WeU, 
I  have  not  long  to  travel  now,  to  Denmark  I  draw 

nigh, 
Bearing  Knight  Clamydes'  name,  yet  Bryan  Sans- 

foy  am  I ; 
But  though  I  do  usurp  his  name  his  shield  or 

ensign  here, 
Yet  can  I  not  usurp  his  heart,  still  Bryan's  heart 

I  bear: 
Well, 
I  force  *  not  that ;  he*s  safe  enough ;  and  Bryan, 

as  I  am, 
I  will  unto  the  court  whereasf  I  shall  enjoy  that 

dame.  [Exit, 

Enter  Subtle  SHirr  cm  a  vhiffler.l 

8,  Shift.  Room  there  for  a  reckoning  I   see,  I 

beseech  you,  if  they'll  stand  out  of  the  way  1 
Jesu,  Jesu,  why,  do  you  not  know  that  this  is  the 

day 
That  the  combat  must  pass  for  Mustantius  and 

the  queen  ? 
But  to  fight  upon  her  side  as  yet  no  champion  is 

seen; 
And  Duke  Mustantius  he  smiles  in  his  sleeve 

because  he  doth  see 
That  neither  for  love  nor  rewards  any  one  her 

champion  will  be : 


•  force]  i.  e.  care  for,  regard, 
t  vher>a*]  i.  e.  where. 

t  a  tehijfler]  i  e.  a  person  who  clears  the  way  for  a 
prooessioii. 


An't  were  not  but  that  my  master  the  other 

champion  is. 
To  fight  for  the  queen  myself  I  surely  would  not 

miss. 
Alas,  good  ladyl  she  and  her  child  are  like  to 

lose  all  the  land 
Because  none  will  come  in  in  her  defence  for  to 

stand; 
For  whore*  she  was  in  election,  if  any  champion 

had  come. 
To  rule  till  she  was    dellver'd  and  have  the 

prince's  room, 
Now  shall  Duke  Mustantius  be  sure  the  sceptre 

to  sway. 
If  that  none  do  come  in.  to  fight  in  her  cause  this  . 

day; 
And  King  Alexander  all  this  while  hath  he  stay'd 

the  trial  to  see: 
Well,  here  they  come. — Room  there  for  the  king ! 

here's  such    thrusting   of   women  as  it 

grieveth  me. 

Enter  Kino  Alexander,  the  Queen  of  the  Ide  of  Strangt 
Mar^f,  Mustantius,  two  Lords,  and  Clahtdes  as  a 
ckampioH, 

Must,  0  Alexander,  lo,  behold,  before  thy  royal 
grace 
My  champion  here  at  pointed  day  I  do  present  in 
place. 
K,  Alex.  Well,  sir  duke,  in  your  defence  is  he 

content  to  be  1 
Clam.  Yea,  worthy  prince,  not  fearing  who 
encounter  shall  with  me ; 
Although  he  were  with  Hercules  of  equal  power 

and  might, 
Yet  in  the  cause  of  this  same  duke  I['d]  challenge 
him  the  fight. 
K,  Alex,  I  like  your  courage  well,  sir  knight; 

what  shall  we  call  your  name ) 
Clam.  Clamydes,  son  to  the  Suavian  King,  0 

prince,  so  hight  f  the  same. 
K.  Alex.    Npw  certainly  I  am    right   glad, 
Clamydes,  for  to  see 
Such  valiant  courage  to  remain  within  the  mind 

of  thee. — 
Well,  lady. 
According  to  the  order  ta'en  herein,  what  do  you 

say? 
Have  you  your  champion  in  like  case  now  ready 
at  the  day  ? 


•  fckere]  i.  e.  whcrens. 
]  kiffht]  i.  e.  ia  called. 
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Queen  of  the  S.  M,  No,  sure/  0  king,  no  cham- 
pion I  have  for*  to  aid  my  cause. 

Unless  'twill  please  your  noble  grace  on  further 
day  to  pause ; 

For  I  have  sent  throughout  this  isle  and  every 
foreign  lai^d. 

But  none  as  yet  hath  profferM  to  take  the  same 
in  hand. 
K.  Alex,  No? 

I  am  more  sorry  certainly  your  chance  to  see  bo 

ill, 
But  day  deferrM  cannot  be  unless  Mustantius 

will. 
For  that  his  champion  ready  here  in  place  he 

doth  present ; 
And  whoso  missM  at  this  day  should  lose,  by 

full  consent 
Of  either  part,  the  title,  right,  and  sway  of  regal 

mace: 
To  this  was  your  consentment  given  as  well  as 

his  in  place, 
And  therefore  without  his  assent  we    cannot 
defer  +  the  day, 
S,  Shift,  An't  shall  please  your  grace,  herein 

try  Mustnntius  what  he  will  say. 
K.  Alex.  How  say  you,  Mustantius?  are  you 

content  the  day  to  defer  ? 
Must,  Your  grace  will  not  will  me,  I  trust,  for 
then  from  law  you  err ; 
And  having  not  her  champion  hero  according  to 

decree, 
There  resteth  naught  for  her  to  lose,  the  crown 
belongs  to  mo. 
S.  Shift.  Nay,   an't  ahall    please   your  grace, 
rather  than  she  shall  it  lose, 
I  myself  will  be  her  champion  for  half  a  dozen 
blows. 
Must.  Wilt  thou  ?  then  by  full  congd  t  to  the 

challenger  there  stands. 
S,  Shift.  Nay,    soft  I      Of    suCferanco    cometh 
ease;    though  I  cannot  rule  my  tongue, 
rU  rule  my  hands. 
Munt.  Well,   noble   Alexander^  sith   that  she 
wants  her  champion  as  you  see. 
By  greement  of   your   royal  grace   the   crown 
belongs  to  n  e. 
K.  Alex.  Nay,  Mustantius,  sho  ishall  have  law  : 
wherefore  to  sound  begin, 
To  see  if  that  in  three  hours'  space  no  champion 
will  come  in. —  [S  mnd  here  once. 


*  for]  An  intcnx>l''^tl«>Ti? 

i  (1f/'r\  The  4to.  *'  rcfcrrc :  "  but  seo  nntr  au»l  //0.< 

t  coiKjc]  i  e.  leave,  j)crniisiiion, — llic  4to.  "cougo." 


Of  truth,  madam,  I  sorry  am  none  will  thy  cause 

maintain.—* 
Well, 
According  to  the  law  of  arms,  yet,  tmmpet, 

sound  again. —  [Sound  sectrnd  time. 

Enter t  h^ind,*  Clvomox  eu  to  comhai,  and  Ncwnns 
ditguiMd  as  a  page. 

What,  and  is  there  nonO  will  take  in  hand  to 

combat  for  the  queen  T 
S.  Shift.  Faith,  I  think  it  must  be  I  must  do  the 

deed,  for  none  yet  is  seen. 
Queen  of  the  S.  M,  0  king,  let  pity  plead  for 

me  here  in  your  gracious  sight. 
And  for  so  slender  cause  as  this  deprive  me  not 

of  right  I 
Consider  once  I  had  to  spouse  a  prince  of  worthy 

fame. 
Though  now  blind  Fortune  spurn  at  me,  her 

spite  I  needs  must  blame ; 
And  though  I  am  bereft^  0  king,  both  of  my 

child  and  mate. 
Your  grace  some  greement  may  procure :  eon^ 

sider  of  my  state. 
And  suffer  not  a  widow-queen  with  wrong  op- 
pressed so. 
But  pity  the  young  infant's  case  wherewith,  0 

king,  I  go, 
And,  though  I  suffer  wrong,  let  that  find  favour 

in  your  eight. 
K.  Alex,  Why,  lady,  I  respect  you  both,  and 

8\ire  would,  if  I  might. 
Entreat  Mustantius  thereunto  some   such  good 

order  frame. 
Your  strife  should  cease,  and  yet  each  one  well 

pleased  with  the  same. 
Queen  of  the  S.  M,  I  know  your  grace  may  him 

persuade,  as  reason  wills  no  less. 
K,  A  Icr.  Well,  Sir  Mustantius,  then  your  mind 

to  me  in  brief  express ; 
Will  you  unto  such  order  stand  here  limited  by 

mo. 
Without  deferring  longer  time  ?  say  on,  if  you 

agree. 
Must.  In  hope  your  grace  my  state  will  weigh, 

I  give  my  glad  consent 
K.  Alex.  And  for    to    end    all   discoril,   say, 

madam,  are  you  content  ? 


"  Enter,  f>*JdntI,  Arc]  That  this  stijfe-dircction  is  neces- 
sary, appcarH  from  what  follows.  The  4to.  uiHkes  Cly- 
omoij  enter  immediately  l»efore  his  first  speech, — "  E}ttcr 
Clyniiion,  OS  to  coutbat"  :  but  he  himself  expressly  says 
"  I  outer'd  uUh  t/u  bloH  "  (i.  o,  at  tKt  sound  o/  th*  trumiD^t). 
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Queen  of  the  8,  M.  Yea,  noble  king; 
JST.  AUx,  Well,  then,  before  my  noblea  all,  give 
ear  unto  the  thing,* 
For  swaying  of  the  sword  and  mace  all  discord  to 

beat  down : 
The  child,  when  it  is  born,  we  elect  to  wear  the 

crown ; 
And  till  that  time,  Mnstantias,  you  of  lands  and 

living  here 
Like  equal  part  in  every  point  with  this  the 

queen  shall  share, 
But  to  the  child,  when  it  is  bom,  if  gods  grant  it 

to  live, 
The  kingdom  whole  in  every  part  as  title  we  do 

give. 
But  yet,  Mustantius,  we  will  yield  this  recom- 
pense to  you, 
You  shall  receive  five  thousand  crowns  for  yearly 

pension  due. 
To  maintain  your  estate  while  you  here  live  and 

do  remain ; 
And  after  let  the  whole  belong  unto  the  crown 

again. 
Now  say  your  minds  if  you  agree. 
A«ro.t  [oncif.]  I  would  the  like  choice  were 

put  to  me  1 
QtiefA  o/  Ific  S,  M.  I,  for  my  part,t  0  noble 

king,  therewith  am  well  content. 
Must,  Well,  better  half  than  naught  at  all :  I 

likewise  give  consent 
Clyo.  [coming  forward.]  Renowned  king  and 
most  of  fame,  before  thy  royal  grace. 
The  queen  to  aid,  I  do  present  my  person  here 
in  place. 
Musi.  You  come  too  late,  in  faith,  sir  knight; 

the  hour  and  time  is  past 
Clyo.  Your  hour  I  am  not  to  respect ;  I  entered 

with  the  blast 
Clam.  What,  princox,§  is  it  you  are  come  to 
combat  for  the  queen  f 
Good  fortune  now  1    I  hope  ere  long  your  courage 
shall  be  seen. 
Clyo.  And  sure  I  count  my  hap  as  good  to 
meet  with  you,  sir  knight : 
Come, 

According  to  your  promise  made,  prepare  your- 
self to  fight 


*  thing]  The  4to.  "  Kinfr.'*— This  lino  is  intended  to 
rhyme  with  the  short  line  spoken  by  the  Queen. 

4-  Sero. ]  Old ed.  "Page " ;  which  can  only  mean  Xcr< ^dIm. 

t  /,  /or  my  ixirtf  Ac]  The  410.  gives  this  as  well  as  the 
next  line  to  "Must" 

I  princax\  L  e.  ouxcomb. 


Clam,  I  knew  you  well  enough,  sir,  although 

your  shield  were  hid  from  me. 
Clyo.  Now  you  shall  feel  me  as  well  as  know 

me,  if  hand  and  heart  agree. 
K,  Alex,  Stay,  stay,  sir  knights,  I  charge  you 

not  in  combat  to  proceed. 
For  why  the  quarrel  ended  is  and  the  parties  are 

agreed; 
And  therefore  we  discharge  *  you  both  the  combat 

to  refrain. 
Nero,  [aside.']  The  heavens  therefore,  0  noble 

king,  thy  happy  shield  remain  ! 
Clam,  0  king,  although  we  be  discharged  for 

this  contention  now. 
Betwixt  us  twain  there  resteth  yet  a  combat 

made  by  vow, 
Which  should  be  fought  before  your  grace ;  and 

since  we  here  be  met. 
To  judge  'twixt  us  for  victory  let  me  your  grace 

entreat 
K,  Alex.  For  what  occasion  is  your  8trife,t  sir 

knights,  first  let  me  know. 
Clam,  The  truth  thereof,  renownM  king,  thy 

servant  he  shall  show. 
What  time,  0  king,  as  I  should  take  of  Suavia 

King  my  sire  [desire. 

The  noble  order^  of  a  knight,  which  long  I  did 
This  knight  a  stranger  comes  to  court,  and  at 

that  present  day 
In  cowardly  wise  he  comes  by  stealth,  and  takes 

from  me  away 
The  honour  that  I  should  have  had ;  for  which 

my  fitther  he  [to  me. 

Did  of  his  blessing  give  in  charge,  0  noble  king, 
Tiiut  I  should  know  his  name  that  thus  bereav*d 

me  of  my  right, 
The  which  he  will  not  show  unless  he  be  subdu'd 

in  fight ; 
Whereto  we  either  plighted  &ith  that  I  should 

know  his  name. 
If  that  before  thy  grace,  0  king,  my  force  in 

fight  could  frame 
To  vanquish  him  :  now  having  met  thus  happily 

togither,§ 
Though  they   are  greed,   our    combat  re8t[8], 

decreed  ere  we  came  hither. 


*  ditchargt]  But  for  the  first  line  of  the  next  speech 
of  Clamydea,  1  should  have  supfiosed  that  this  word 
hod  usurped  the  place  of  "  do  charge." 

t  fitife]  The4to.  "strifes." 

t  order]  So  the  4to.  sevural  times  elsewhere  :  but  hero 
(and  in  p.  490,  first  coL)  "  orders." 

I  togithd]  So  written  for  the  rhyme. 
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[K,  Alex,]  Are  you  that  knight  that  did  subdue 
Sir  Samuel  in  field, 
For  which  you  had  in  recompense  of  us  that 
golden  shield  f 
Clyo*    I  am  that  knight,  renownM    prince, 
whose  name  is  yet  unknown, 
And  since  I  foil'd  Sir  Samuel,  some  prowess  I 
have  shown. 
Queen  of  the  S.  M,  Then,  as  I  guess,  you  are 
that  knight,  by  that  same  shield  you  bear, 
Which  sometime  was  restor'd  to  health,  within 

our  palace  here, 
By    Neronis    our    daughter,    she    betray*d    by 
Norway  King. 
Clffo,   1  am    that  knight,   indeed,   0  queen, 
whom  she  to  health  did  bring ; 
Whose  servant  ever  I  am  bound  wheresoever 

that  she  be. 
Whose  enemy,  0  queen,  is  slain,  pursuing  her, 
by  me. 
Queen  of  the  S.  M.  Know  you  not  where  she 

abides  ?  sir  knight,  to  us  declare. 
Clyo.  No,  certis ;  *  would  to  gods  I  did  1  she 
should  not  live  in  care ; 
But  escap'd  from  the  Norway  King  I  am  assur'd 
she  is. 
Queen  of  the  S,  M,  Well, 
Her    absence    was    her    father's    death,    which 
turn'd  to  balet  my  bliss. 
Qlyo,  And  till  I  find  her  out  again,  my  toil  no 

end  shall  have. 
Nero.X  [aside]  Alas,  he's  nigh  enough  to  her  ! 

small  toil  the  epaco  doth  crave. 
K.  Alex,    Well,  sir   knights,    since  that  you 
have  declar'd  before  me  here 
The  cause  of  this  the  grudge  which  you  to  each 

other  bear, 
I  wish   you  both  a  while  to  pause  and  to  my 

words  attend : 
If  reason  rest  with  you,  be  sure,  knights,  this 

quarrel  I  will  end 
Without  the    shedding  any  blood  betwixt  you 

hero  in  fight. 
Clamydes,  weigh  you  are  nobly  born,  and  will 

you,  then,  sir  knight, 
Go  hazard  life  so  desperately  ]  I  charge  you  both 

refrain, 
Since  for  so  small  a  cause  the  strife  doth  grow 
betwixt  you  twain : 


And  let  him  know  your  name,  air  knight,  uid  bo 
your  malice  end. 
Clyo,  I  have  vow'd  to  the  contrary,  which  tow 

I  must  defend. 
K.  Alex.  Well, 
Though  so  it  be  that  you  have  voVd  your  name 

shall  not  be  known, 
Yet,  not  detracting*  this  your  vow,  your  country 

may  be  shown. 

And  of  what  stock  by  birth  you  be.  [see. 

S.  Shift,  [cufide.]  By'rlady,t  he  is  dash'd  now,  I 

Clyo,  [atide.]   Indeed,  this  hath  aston'd^  me 

much :  I  cannot  but  confess 

My  country,  and  my  birth,  my  state;  which 

plainly  will  express 
My  name,  for  that  onto  them  all  my  state  is  not 
[un]  known. 
K,  Alex.  Sir  knight, 
Of  our  demand  from  you  again  what  answer 
shall  be  shown  ? 
Ciyo.  Of  Denmark,  noble  prince,  I  am,  and  aon 

unto  the  king. 
K,  Alex.  Why,  then  Sir  Clyomon  hight  §  your 

name,  as  rare  report  doth  ringf 
Clyo,    It  doth  indeed  so  hight  my  name,  0 
prince  of  high  renown ; 
I  am  the  Prince  of  Denmark's  son,  a|^d  heir  unto 
the  crown. 
Clam,  And  are  you  son  to  Denmark  King  ? 
then  do  embrace  your  friend, 
Within  whose  heart  here  towards  you  all  malice 
makes  an  end,  [heart. 

Who  with  your  sister  linkbd  is  in  love  with  loyal 
Clyo.  And,  for  her  sake  and  for  thine  own,  like 

fiieudship  I  impart. 
K.  Alex.    Well,  sir  knights,   since   friendship 
rests  where  rancour  did  remain, 
And  that  you  arc  such  friends  become,  I  certain 

am  right  fain 
In  hope  you  will   continue  still :   you  shall  to 

court  repair. 
And  remain,  if  that  you  please,  a  whilo  to  rest 

you  there. 
Till   time   you   have   decreed   which  way   your 
journey  you  will  fi*ame. 
Clyn.   i  We  yield  you  thanks,  beseeching  Jove 
Clam. )      still  to  augment  your  fame. 
\Excunt  all  (xc(pt  Clamydks,  Clvomos,  and  Neroxis, 


*  cerfi^]  i.  0.  ccrttiinlj'. 

t  f'^iU.]  i.e.  misery. 

t  iV't/-o.J  Tlic  4to.  "Quccue." 


•  (Ulrat-tiiuj]  i.e.  taking  from,  violating :  the  expression 
"dctnict  our  vows,"  bus  occurred  before,  p.  015,  tirat 
col.,  in  a  somewhat  different  sense. 

t  Bt/'rladi/]  i.  o.  By  our  L;vly. 

I  aytoii'il]  confoundc<i,  perplexed. 

§  hiiiht]  i.  e.  is  csillcd. 
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Clam,  Well,  come,  my  Clyomon,  let  us  pass, 
and,  as  we  joum  *  by  way, 
My  most  mufortimee  unto  theo  I  wholly  will 

bewray, 
What  happened  in  my  last  aiSairs  and  for  thy 
■uter's  sake. 
ClyOo  Well,  then,  Ccsur-d'acier,  come  and  wait, 
your  journey  you  shall  take ; 
And,  seeing  thou  art  prepar'd  and  hast  all  things 

in  readiness. 
Haste  theet  before  to  Denmark  with  speodi- 

ness, 
And  tell  the  king  and  the  queen  that  Clyomon 

their  son 
In  health  and  happy  state  to  their  court  doth 

return ; 
But    in    no  wise  to    Juliana  say  anything  of 
me. 
Nero,  I  will  not  show  one  word  amiss  contrary 

your  decree. 
Clam,  Well,  then, 
My  Clyomon,  to  take  our  leave,  to  court  let  us 
repair. 
Cljfo,    As   your  friend  and  companion,  Cla- 

mydes,  everywhere. 

[Exeunt  CLAMTDia  ami  Cltomov. 

Nero,   0  heavens,   is  this  my   loving  knight 

whom  I  have  serv'd  so  long  ? 
Now  have  I  tried  his  faithful  heart :  0,  so  my 

joys  do  throng 
To  think  how  Fortune  favoureth  me !  Noronis, 

now  be  glad, 
And  praise  the  gods  thy  journey  now  such  good 

success  hath  had*. 
To  Denmark  will  I  haste  with  joy,  my  message 

to  declare. 
And  tell  the  king  how  that  his  son  doth  homo- 
ward  now  repair ; 
And  more  to  make  my  joys  abound,  Fortune 

could  never  frame 
A  finer  mean  to  serve  my  turn  than  this,  for  by 

the  same 
I  may  unto  the  queen  declare  my  state  in  secret 

wise, 
As  by  the  way  I  will  recount  how  best  I  can 

devise. 
Kow  pack,  Neronis,  like  a  poge ;  haste  hence  lest 

thou  be  spied. 
And  tell  thy  master's  message  there :  the  fsods 

my  journey  guide  !  [lUit, 


•  j0urn]  1. 0,  Journey. 

t  JJatU  thte,  ^c.J  Sonio  mutilation  Loro. 


Enttr  the  KiKO  and  Qcekn  or  Denmakk,  Juuaka,  and 

tvo  Lords. 

£inff  of  D,  Come,  lady  queen ;  and  daughter 

eke,  my  Juliaoa  dear, 
We  muse  that  of  your  knight  as  yet  no  news 

agiiin  you  hear. 
Which  did  adventure  for  your  love  the  serpent 

to  subdue. 
Juli,  0  father, 
The  sending  of  that  worthy  knight  my  woful 

heart  doth  rue, 
For  that,  alas,  the  furious  force  of  his  outrageous 

might, 
As  I  have  heard,  subdued  hath  full  many  a 

worthy  knight  1 
And  this  last  night,  0  father,  past,  my  mind  was 

troubled  sore ; 
Methougbt  in  dream  I  saw  a  knight,  nob  known 

to  me  before, 
Which  did  present  to  me  the  head  of  that  same 

monster  slain ; 
But  my  Clamydes  still  in  voice  methought  I 

heard  complain 
As  one  bereft  of  all  his  joy:  now  what  this 

dream  doth  signify. 
My  simple  skill  will  not  suffice  the  truth  thereof 

to  specify ; 
But  Boro  I  fear  to  contraries  th*  expect  thereof 

will  hap, 
Which  will  in  hug^  calamities  my  woful  corpse 

bewrap 
For    sending   of   so  worthy  a  prince,  as  was 

Clauiydes  he. 
To  sup  *  his  dire  destruction  there  for  wretched 

love  of  me. 
Qaten  of  D,  Tush,  daughter,  these  but  fancies 

be,  which  run  within  your  mind. 
King  of  D.  Let  them  for  to  suppress  your  joys 

no  place  uf  harbour  find. 
Firtt  Lord,  0  princess,  let  no  dolours  daunt : 

behold  your  knight  in  pLice. 
JvUi  Ah  bappy  sight !  do  I  behold  my  knight 
Clamydes'  face  ? 

Enttr  BsTAN  Samb-fot  with  the  ferj)ent**  luad  o»  hi* 

tiword, 

B.  Sans-foy,  Well, 
I  have  at  la^st  through  travel  long  achieved  my 

journey's  end : 
Though  Bryan,  yet  Clamydes'  name  I  stoutly 
must  defend. — 


•  fvjt]  Hccmn  to  Ijo  e<piiv:Uont  horo  to— Uwto.    Com- 
I>aro  "  my  coritse  uf  death  itliull  taste,"  p.  517,  8cc.  col. 
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Ah    bappy   sight  I    the  king  and    queen  with 

daughter  in  like  case 
I  do  behold :  to  them  I  will  present  myself  in 

placa — 
The  mighty  gods,  renownM  king,  thy  princely 
state  maintain ! 
King  of  D.  Sir  Clamydes,  most  welcome  sure 

you  are  to  court  again. 
B.  Sans-foy.  0  princess,  lo,  my  promise  here 
performM  thou  mayst  see  ; 
The  serpent's  head  by  me  subdu'd  I  do  present 

to  thee 
Before  thy  father's  royal  graee. 

Juli.  My  Clamydes,  do  embrace 
Thy  Juliana,  whose  heart  thou  hast  till  vital  race 

be  run, 
Sith  for  her  sake  so  venturously  this  deed  by 

thee  was  done : 
Ah,  welcome  home,  my  £uthfiil  knight  1 
B.  Santhfoy,  Gramerciee,  noble  lady  bright 
King  of  D.  Well,  Juliana,  in  our  court  your 
lover  cause  to  stay : 
For  all  our  nobles  we  will  send  against  your 

nuptial  day. 
Go  carry  him  to  take  his  rest. 

JuXi,  I  shall  obey  your  grace's  best — 
Come,  my  Clamydes,  go  with  me  in  court  your 
rest  to  take. 
B,  Sansfny.   I  thank  you,  lady;   now  I  see 

account  of  mo  you  make 

[Exeunt  Juuana  and  Bryan  Sassj-fot. 

King  of  D.  Well,  my  queen,  sith  daughter  ours 
hath  chosen  such  a  make,* 
The  terror  of  whose  valiant  heart  may  cause  our 

foes  to  quake, 
Come,  let  us  presently  depart,  and,  as  we  did 

decree. 
For  all  our  nobles  will  we  send,  their  nuptials  for 
to  see. 
Queen  of  D.  As  pleaseth  thee,  thy  lady  queen, 

0  king,  is  well  agreed. 
First  Lord.    May  it   please    your    graces    to 
arrest  ,t  for,  lo,  with  posting  speed 
A  messenger  doth  enter  place. 

King  of  D.   Then  will  we  stay  to  know  the 
case. 

Enter  Xi:roni8  ilhguistd  as  a  pc^e. 

Nero.   The  mighty  powers,  renowned   prince, 

preserve  your  state  for  aye ! 
Kiufj  of  D.  Messenger,  thou  art  welcome  :  what 

hast  thou  to  sav  1 


•  »/t"iv]  i,  c.  mate, 
t  arntt]  i.  o.  8t<»i>. 


Nero,  Sir  Clyomon,  your  noble  son.  Knight  of 

the  Golden  Shield, 

Who  for  his  valiant  victories  in  town  and  eke  in 

field 

Is  famdd  through  the  world,  to  your  court  doth 

now  return, 

And  hath  sent  me  before  to  ooart»  your  grace 

for  to  inform. 

King  of  D.  Ah  messenger,  declare,  is  this  of 

truth  the  which  that  thou  hast  told  ? 

Nero,  It  is  most  true,  O  noble  king,  you  may 

thereof  be  bold. 

King  of  D.  Ah  joy  of  joys,  surpassing  all !  what 

joy  is  this  to  me. 

My  Clyomon  in  court  to  have,  the  nuptial  for  to 

see 

Of  Juliana  sister  his !  O,  so  I  joy  in  mind  ! 

Qween  of  D.  My  boy,  where  is  thy  master, 

speak ;  what,  is  he  far  behind  ? 

Declare  with  speed,  for  these  my  eyes  do  long 

his  face  to  view. 

Nero.  0  queen,  this  day  he  will  be  here^  'tis 

truth  I  tell  to  you : 

But,  noble    queen,  let  pardon    here  my  bold 

attempt  excuse, 

And  for  to  hear  a  simple  boy  in  secret  not 

refuse, 

Who  hath  strange  tidings  from  your  son  to  tell 

unto  your  grace. 

\Ez\t  yfiih  the  Qucek  or  D. 

First  Lord.  Behold,  my  lord,  where,  as  I  guess, 

some  strangers  enter  place. 

King  of  D.  I  hope  my  Clyomon  be  not  for. — 

0  joy,  I  see  his  face  1 

Elder  Ci-yomon,  Clamydes,  and  Subtle  Shift. 

Clyo.  Come,  Knowledge,  come  forward ;  why 
art  thou  always  slack] 
Get  you  to  court,  brush  up  our  apparel,  untruss 

your  pack  : 
Go  seek  out  my  page,  bid  him  come  to  me  with 
all  speed  you  can. 
S.  Shift.  Go  seek  out,  fetch,  bring  here  !  Gog's 
ouuds,*  what  am  I,  a  dog  or  a  mant 
I  were  better  be  a  haugman  an  live  so  like  a 

drudge  : 
Since  your  now  man  came  to  you,  I  must  pack,  I 
must  trudge. 
Clyo.    How,   stands  thou,  knave  ?   why  gets 

thou  not  away  ? 
S.  Shift.  Now,  now.  sir,  you  are  so  hasty  now, 

1  know  not  what  to  say.  [£>//. 


•  Gof/'g  ounds]  i.  c.  God's  woimda. 
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Ciyo,  0  noble  prince,  the  gods  above  preserve 

thy  royal  grace  I 
King  oj  D.  How  joyful  is  my  heart,  dear  eon, 

to  view  again  thy  face  ! 
Chjo,  And  I  as  joyful  in  the  view  of  parentii' 
happy  plight, 
Whom  sacred  gods  long  time  maintain  in  honour 

day  and  night ! 
Sut  this  my  friend,  0  father  dear,  even  as  myself 

entreat,* 
Whoso  nobleness,  when  time  shall  serve,  to  you 
he  shall  repeat. 
KUvj  of  D,  If  caso  my  son  he  be  thy  friend, 

with  heart  I  thee  embrace. 
C7aw.t  With  loyal  heart  in  humble  wise  I 

thank  your  noble  grace. 
King  uf  D*  My  Clyomon,  declare,  my  son,  in 
thine  adventures  lato 
What  hath  beeu  wrought  by  Fortune  most  t* 
advance  thy  noble  state. 
Clyo,  0  father. 
The  greatest  joy  of  all  the  joys  which  was  to  me* 

assigned, 
Since  first  I  left  your  noble  court,  by  cruel  For- 
tune blind, 
la    now    bereft    from    me    away    through    her 

accursdd  fate, 
So  that  I  rather  find  she  doth  env^  my  noble 

state 
Than  seek  for  to  advance  the  same;  so  that  I 
,    boldly  may 

Express  she  never  gave  so  much  but  more  she 

took  away ; 
And  that  which  I  have  lost  by  her  and  her 

accurficd  ire, 
From  travail  will  I  never  cease  until  I  may  aspire 
Unto  the  view  thereof,  0  king,  whei-ciu  is  all 

my  joy. 
K\mj  of  D.  Why,  how  hath  Fortune  wrought 

to  thee  this  care  and  great  annoy  ? 
Clyo,  0  father, 

Unto  me  the  heavenly  powera  assign'd  a  noble 

dame, 
With  whom  to  live  in  happy  life  my  heart  did 

wholly  frame ; 
But  not  long  did  that  glazing§  star  give  light  unto 

mine  eyes 
But  this  II  fell  Fortune  gins  to  frown,  which  every 

state  dcspiise, 

*  (lit, 'tat]  i.  o  trout. 
t  C!a,a.\  The  4to.  "ayomon." 
X  ,m\  Tho  4to.  ••  one." 
§  ^*tzmg]  i.  o.  shining 

li  thiM]  la  sometimes,  as  hero,  little  more  than  rc- 
dondant  in  our  early  writers. 


And   takes   away   through    canker'd  hate    that 

happy  light  from  me, 
In  which  I  fixed  had  my  hope  a  blessed  state  to 

see: 
And  daughter  to  the  ICing  she  was  which  of 

Strange  Marshes  hight,* 
Bearing  bruitf  each  where  to  be  Dame  Beauty's 

darling  bright, 
Right  heir    unto  Dame  Virtue's  grace,  Damo 

Nature's  pattern  true. 
Dame  Prudence'  scholar  for  her  wit.  Dame  Venus 

for  her  hue, 
Diana  for  her  dainty  life,  Susanna  being  sad,^ 
Sige  Saba  for  her  soberness,  mild  Marpha§  being 

glad ; 
And  if  I  should  reentry  make  amongst  tho 

Muses  Nine, 
My  lady  lack'd  no  kind  of  art  which  man  may 

well  define 
Amongst  those  dainty  dames  to  be  :  then  let  all 

judge  that  hear. 
If  that  my  cause  it  be  not  just  for  which  this 

pensive  cheer 
Fell  Fortune  forceth  me  to  make. 

Khg  of  D.  Yet,  Clyomon,  good  counsel  tako  ; 
Let  not  the  loss  of  lady||   thine  so  pinch  thy 

heart  with  grief 
That  nothing  may  unto  thy  mind  give  comfort  or 

relief : 
What,  mau  !  there  ladies  are  enow,  although  that 

she  be  gone ; 
Then  leave  to  wail  the  want  of  her,  cease  off  to 

make  this  moan. 
Clyo»  No,  father, 
Never   seem  for  to  persuade,  for,  as    is    said 

before. 
What  travail  I  have  had  for  her  it  shall  bo  triple 
Until  I  meet  with  her  again.  [more 

Clam,  Well,  Clyomon,  a  while  refrain, 
And  let  me  here  my  woes  recount  before  your 

father's  grace ; 
But  let  me  crave  your  sister  may  be  sent  for  into 

place. — 
0    kiug,  vouchsafe  I  may   demand    a    simple 

bound ;  «i" 
Although  a  stranger,  yet  I  hope  such  favour  may 

be  found : 


*  h'ujht]  i. o.  Ls  ciillcd. 
f  bruit]  i.  c.  ro|>ort. 
X  fad]  i.  e.  suriuus,  jjrave. 
§  Miiri-ho]  Qy.  "Martha"? 
II  ofU'Klif]  Tho4to.  "o/thoXtr/iy." 
^  dtmand  a  finiifU  bound]  Qy.  "  dtntand  of  thee  a  flmple 
bound  "  f—bownd^  L  o.  boon,— for  tho  rliymc. 
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The  tbing  is  this,  that  you  will  send  for  Juliana 

hither, 
Your  daughter  fair,  that  we  may  talk  a  word  or 
twain  togither.* 
King  of  J).  For  what,  let  me  know,  sir  knight, 

do  you  her  sight  desire. 
Clyo,  The  cause  pretends  no  harm,  my  liege, 

why  lie  doth  this  require. 
King  of  I).  My  lord,  go  bid  our  daughter  come 

and  speak  with  me  straightway. 

First  Lord.  I  shall,  my  liege,  in   every  point 

your  mind  herein  obey.  [Ea-it, 

Clyo,  0  father,  this  is  Clamydes  and  son  to 

Suavia  King, 

Who  for  my  sister  vontur'd  life  the  serpent's  head 

to  bring. 
With  whom  I  met  in  travel  mine;  but  more 

what  did  befall 
To  work  his  woe,  whcnasf  she  comes,  your  grace 
shall  know  it  all. 
King  of  JD.  My  son,  you  are  deceived  much,  I 
you  assure,  in  this  ; 
The  person  whom  you  term  him  for  in  court 
already  is. 
Ciyo.t  No,  father,  I  am  not  deceiv'd ;  this  is 

Clamydes  sure. 
King  of  D.  Well,  my  son,  do  cease  a  while  such 
talk  to  put  in  ure,§ 
For,  lo,  thy  sister  enteretli  place,  which  soon  the 
doubt  bhall  end. 
Clam.  Then   for   to  show  my  name  to  her  I 
surely  do  preteuJ.H 

lir  enter  Ji'liana  and  Fir.-t  L<irJ  ;  oniJ,  n/io'  thf..d,  SrDTLr   i 

Shift. 

My  Juliana,  noble  danio,  Clamydes  do  embrace, 
Who  many  a  bitter  brunt  bath  bode  since  that  he 

saw  thy  face. 
J  nil.  Avaunt,  dissembling  wretch  !  what  credit 

canst  thou  vicld  ? 
Where's  the  serpent's  head  thou  brought,  where 

is  my  glitt(!ring  shield  ?^ 
Tush,    tush,   sir   knight,   you   counterfeit;    yor. 

would  Clamydes  b(i, 
Cut  want  of  these  bewrays  \o\\  quite  and  showg 

you  are  not  he. 


•  t^Qithcr]  So  written  for  the  rliynio. 
t  v:h(nai\  i.o.  when. 
X  Cbjo]  Tho4to.  "CUiray." 
§  u/v)  i.  c.  use. 
II  prdani]  i.o.  iutciul. 

II  iivj  glitUrinr,  ghkH]  i.o.  the  glittering  sliioUl  whi.li  I    !       §  vyf\  i.  c.  use. 
gave  to  you  :  sec  p.  -VXi,  sec.  col.  '       ||  vho]  The  4to.  "  whom." 


Chm.  0  princess,  do  not  me  disdain  !  I  certain 

am  your  knight 
Juli,  What,  art    thou  frantic,    foolish    man? 

avaunt  from  out  my  sight ! 
If  thou  art  he,  then  show  my  shield  and  bring 

the  serpent's  head. 
Clam.  0  princess,  hear  me  show  my  case  by 

Fortune  fell  decreed ! 
I  am  your  knight,  and  when  I  had  subdu'd  tlio 

monster  fell 
Through  weary  fight  and  travail  great,  as  Know- 
ledge here  can  tell, 
I  laid  mo  down  to  rest  a  space  within  the  forest, 

where 
One    Bryan    then,  who    Sans-foy    Light,*   with 

cowardly  usage  there 
By  chauting  charm  brought  me  asleep ;  then  did 

he  take  from  me 
The  serpent's  bead,  my  coat,  and  shield  the  which 

you  gave  to  me, 
And  left  me  in  his  prison,  lo,  still  sleeping  as  I 

was  :t 
Lo,lady,  thus  1  lost  those  things  the  which  to  me 

you  gave ; 
But  certainly  I  am  your  knight,  and  he  who  did 

deprave  X 
The  flying  serpent  of  his  life,  according  as  you 

will'd, 
That   whoso  won   your  love,  by  him  the  same 

should  be  fulfiird. 
Ji'Ji.  Alas,  poor  knight,  how  simply  have  you 

framed  this  excuse  ! 
The  name  of  such  a  noble  knight  t*  usui*p  and 

eke  abuse. 
(ly<t.    No,   si.^ter,  you  are   dcceiv'd  ;    this  is 

Clamydes  sure. 
Jail.  No,  brother,  then  you  are  deceived,  such 

tales  to  put  in  uro ;  § 
For  my  Clamydes  is  in  court,  who  did  present  to 

me, 
In  white  attire,  the  serpent's  head  and  sliield  as 

yet  to  see. 
Clam.   That   shall   I   quickly   understand. — 0 

king,  permit  I  may 
Have  conference  a  while  with  him,  who,  ||  as  your 

grace  doth  say, 

*  hiijlit]  i.  c.  is  callo(i.~Iu  tho  4to.  the  liue  6t;m«i8  thus ; 
"  Oiye.  Sr^on  than  Hd'u-r/oi/  hi<jht,  who  vcith  coveo.nU^  VfU'je 
tlure." 

t  v((f\  The  wuut  of  a  rhyme  shows  that  a  line  has 
dropt  out  here. 

I  (ffiirffvc]  i.  0.  doi)rive:  as  several  times  before. 
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Presents  *  Cliimydes  for  to  be  before  your  royal 
JhH  Behold,  [grace. 

l^o  wliit  aghasfc  to  show  himself,  where  he  dotli 
enter  place. 

Ri-cniir  Bryan  Sans-fut. 

Clam.  Ah  traitor,  art  thou  he  that  doth  my 

Dame  and  state  abuse  \ 
Jali,  Sir  knight, 
You  are  too  bold,  in  presence  here  such  talk 
against  him  for  to  use. 
B.  Sans-foy,  "Wherefore  dost  thou  upbraid  me 

thus  ?  thou  Tarlet,  do  declare. 
C/yo.  No  varlet  he ;  to  call  him  so,  sir  knight, 

to  blame  you  are.f 
Clam,  Wouldst  thou  perstand:]:  for  what  intent 
such  talk  I  here  do  frame  ? 
Because  I  know  thou  dost  usurp  my  state  and 
noble  name. 
B.  Sans-foy.    Who  art  thou,   or  what's  thy 

name  ]  re-answer  quickly  make. 
Clam.  I  am  Clamydes,  whose  name  to  bear 

thou  here  dost  undertake. 
B,  Sans-foy.  Art  thou  Clamydcs  ?  'vaunt,  thou 
false  usurper  of  my  state ! 
Avoid  this  place,  or  death  shall  be  thy  most 

accursed  fate : 
How  dar^st   thou  enterprise  to  take  my  name 
thus  unto  thee  ] 
Clam.  Nay,  rather,  how  dar*8t  thou  attempt  t' 

usurp  the  name  of  me  ? 
Jail.   You  lie,  sir  knight,   ho  doth  not  so; 

'gainst  him  you  have  it  done. 
Clyo.  Sister,  you  are  deceiv'd. 
My  friend  here  is  Clamydes  Prince,  the  King  of 
Suavia's  son. 
JhU.  Kay,  brother,  neither  you  nor  he  can  mo 

deceive  herein.  § 

Clam.  0  king,  bow  down  thy  princely  oars,  and 

listen  what  I  say :  [grace, 

To  prove  myself  the  wight  I  am  before  your  royal 

And  to  disprove  this  faithless  knight,  which  hero 

I  find  in  place 
For  to  usurp  my  name  so  much,  the  combat  will 

I  try; 
For  before  I  will  mine  honour  lose,  I  rather 
choose  to  die. 


•  rrtnfnti]  Qy.  "Protends"? 

t  to  Uouie  tfoH  an]  Tlio  4to.  "you  are  too  blame."— 
Corrected  by  Mr.  Collier,  note  on  Shnhtt^rf,  vol.  vi. 
p.  393,  cd.  IS.'iS. 

5  ptraanfl]  i.  o.  un<Ier8taud  :  as  sovorul  tiraca  l)cforo. 

f  hertin]  Some  error  or  defect  here,  this  line  not 
rhytuing  with  the  next. 


A7m^  of  J),  I  like  well  your  determin'd  mind. — 

But  how  say  you,  sir  knight  ? 
*S'.  Shift.  Nay,  by  his    ounds,*  I'll  gage  my 

gown  he  dares  not  fight. 
B.  Sanf-foy.  [aside.]  By  Gog's  blooJ,+ 1  shall  bo 

slain  now  if  the  combat  I  deny,  [try. 

And  not  for  the  ears  of  my  head  with  him  I  daro 

Kinff  of  D.  Sir  knight, 
Why  do  you  not  re-answer  make  in  trial  of 

your  name  ? 
B.  Sans-foy.  I  will,  0  king,  if  case  he  dare  in 

combat  try  the  same. 
Ki»f/  of  B.  Well,  then,  go  to  prepare  your- 
selves, each  one  his  weapons  take. 
Jnli.  Qood  father,  let  it  not  be  so;  restrain 

them  for  my  sake ; 
I  may  not  here  behold  my  knight  in  danger  for 

to  be 
With  such  a  one  who  doth  usurp  his  name  to 

purchase  me : 
I  speak  not  this  for  that  I  fear  his  force  or 

strength  in  fight, 
But  that  I  will  not  have  him  deal  with  such  a 

desperate  wight. 
Kiwj  of  B.  Nay,  sure  there  is  no  better  way 

than  that  which  is  decreed ; 
And  therefore  for  to  end  their  strife  tho  combat 

shall  proceed. —  [to  try. 

Sir  knights,  prepare  yourselves  the  truth  thereof 

Clam.  I  ready  am,  no  cowar[d]ly  heart  shall 

cause  me  to  deny. 
B.  Sans-foy.  \asidt^  Nay,  I'll  never  stand  the 

trial  of  it,  my  heart  to  fight  doth  faint ; 
Therefore  I'll  take  me  to  my  legs,  seeing  my 

honour  I  must  attaint 
King  of  B.   Why,   whither    runs    Clamydcs  ? 

Sir  knight,  seem  %  to  stay  him. 
Chjo.  Nay,  it  is  Clamydes,  0  king,  that  doth 

fray  him.  [will  try. 

Clam»  Nay,  come,  sir,  comC|  for  the  combat  wo 
B.  Sans-foy.  Ah,  no,  my  heart  is  done  !§  to  be 

Clamydes  I  deny. 
King  of  B.  Why,  how  now,  Clamydes .'  how 

chance  you  do  the  combat  here  thus  shun  ? 
B.  Sans-foy.  0  king,  grant  pardon  unto  me  ! 

the  thing  I  have  begun 


•  ItU  ound^]  i.  0.  his  (God'H)  wounds.— Tho  4to.  gives 
thi.s  line,  as  well  as  the  two  next  lines,  to  "BD'an.** — 
S.  Shift  has  already  mentioned  his  *'  gown  " :  see  p.  !il9, 
sec.  c>l. 

t  Ooff'A  blooii]  i.  e.  Ood's  blood. 

t  tueiii]  Is  this  rcadinflf  to  bo  defended  by  *'  would  tetm 
me  to  cntrc'it,"  p.  5i*2,  first  col.,  and  by  "  Never  seem  for 
to  persuade,"  p.  5*29,  sec.  col.  ? 

f  done]  Qy.  "gone"? 

X  II  2 
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I  must  deny;  for  I  am  not  Clamydes,  this  is 

plain. 
Though  greatly  to  my  shame  I  must  my  words 

revoke  again ; 
I  am  no  other  than  tho  knight  whom  they  Sans- 

foy  call : 
This  is  Clamydes,  tho  fear  of  whom  my  daunted 

mind  doth  poL* 
JuU,  la  this  Clamydes  1    Ah  worthy  knight, 

then  do  forgive  thy  dear  ! 
And  welcome  eke  ten  thousand  times  unto  thy 

lady  here  ! 
Clam.  Ah  my  Juliana  bright  1  what's  p<ist  I  do 

forgive, 
For  well  I  see  thou  constant  art ;  and,  whilst  that 

I  do  live, 
For  this  my  firmM  faith  in  thee  for  ever  Til 

repose. 
JuU,  0  father, 
Now  I  do  deny  f  that  wretch,  and  do  amongst 

my  (oea 
Kecount  him  for  this  treason  wrought.^ 

King  of  D.  Well,  Knowledge,  take  him  unto 

thee ;  and  for  the  small  regard 
The  which  ho  had  to  valiant  knights,  this  shall  be 

his  reward : 
Sith  ho  by  charms    his    craelty   in    cowardly 

manner  wrought 
On  knights,  who,  as  Clamydes  did,  tho  crown  of 

honour  sought, 
And  traitourously  did  them  betray  in  prison  for  to 

keep, 
The  fruits  of  such-like  cruelty  himself  by  us  shall 

reap 
By  due  desert :  llicrefore  I  charge  to  prison  him 

convey, 
There   for  to   lie    perpetually   uuto   his  dying 

day. 
B.  Sans-fmj.  0  king,  bo  merciful  aud  show  some 

favour  in  this  case  ! 
Kiiuj  of  D.  Nay,  never  think  that  at  my  hands 

thou  Bhnlt  fiud  any  grace. 

[Exit  Bryax  Sans-fov  w'lth  iSunxLE  Snu-T. 
Clamydes,  ah,  most  welcome  thou  our  daughter 

to  eujoy  ! 
The  heavens  be  praia'd  that  this  have  wrought  to 

foil  all  future  noy  !  § 
Clam.  I  thank  your  grace  that  you  thus  so  well 

esteem  of  me.  1 


"  /'"/j  i.  c   uiipal. 

t  ikioj]  i.  c.  reject,  rcnouuco. 

X  wrought]  Some  impel  fcction  h'cro. 

§  noif]  i.  0.  aunoy,  hurt,  liiinn. 

II  m(]  Hero  again  something  is  wanting. 


Re-enter  Subtle  Shift. 

S.  Shift,  What,  is  all  things  finish'd  and  ereiy 
man  eas'd  ? 
Is  the  pageant  pack'd  up  and  all  parties  pleas*d1 
Hath  each  lord  his  lady  and  each  lady  her  love  I 
Clyo,  AVhy,  Knowledge,  what    mean*it  thon 
those  motions  to  move  ? 
j      K  Shift,  You  were  best  stay  a  while  and  then 
you  shall  know, 
For  the  queen  herself  comes  the  motion  to  show. 
You  sent  me,  if  you  remember,  to  seek  oat  yoor 

But  I  cannot*  find  him;  I  went  whistling  and 
calling  through  the  court  in  such  a  rage  ! 
At  the  last  very  sca[r]cely  in  at  a  chamber  I  did 

pry, 

Where  the  queen  with  other  ladies  very  busy  I 

did  spy 
Decking  up  a  stmngo  lady  very  gallant  and  gay, 
To  bring  her  here  in  presence,  as  in  court  I  heard 
say. 
Clyo.  A  strange  lady.  Knowledge !  of  whence 

is  she  canst  thou  tell  me  ? 
S.  Shift.  Not  I,  an't  shall  please  you,  but  anon 
you  shall  sec, 
For,  lo,  where  tho  lady  with  your  mother  doth 
come. 
Cli/).  Then  straightway  my  duty  to  her  grace 
shall  be  done. 

R.-cv.t-.y  th(:  Queen  of  Dr.NMARK  ulth  Xeiu^xis  in/emoU 

Tlie  mighty  gods  preserve  your  state,  O  queen 

aud  motlicr  dear, 
Ilopiug  your  blessing  I  liave  had,  though  absent 

many  a  year ! 
Qtiau  of  U.  My  Clyomou  !  thy  sight,  my  son, 

dotli  make  thy  aged  mother  glad, 
Whose  absence  long  aud  many  a  year  hath  made 

thy  pensive  pareuts  sad  ; 
And  more  to  let  thee  know,  my  son,  that  I  do 

love  aud  tender  thee, 
I  have  here  for  thy  welcome  home  a  present 

which  I'll  render  f  thee ; 
This  lady,  though  she  be  unknown,  refuse  her 

not,  for  sure  her  state 
Deserves  a  prince's  son   to  wed,   and   therefore 

take  her  for  tliy  mate. 
C't/o.  0  noble  queen  and  mother  dear,  I  thank 

you  for  your  great  good-will, 
But  I  am  otherwise  bestow'd,  and  sure  I  must 

my  oath  fulfil, 

•  ciniiiot]  Qy.  •'could  not"  ." 
t  retuler]  The  4 to.  •♦giuoto." 
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And  BO  I  miod,  if  gods  tofore,*  on  such  decree  I 

mean  to  pause, 
For  sure  I  must  of  force  deny,  my  noble  father 
knows  the  cause. 
Kin(j/  of  2>.  Indeed,  my  queen,  this  much  he 
told,  he  lov'd  a  lady  since  he  went, 
Who  hath  his  heart  and  ever  shall,  and  none  but 
her  to  love  he's  bent. 
Clyo.  So  did  I  say,  and  so  I  will ;  no  beauty'd 
blaze,  no  glistering  wight, 
Can  cause  me  to  forget  her  love  to  whom  my 
faith  I  first  did  plight. 
Nero,  Why,  are  you  so  Btrait*lac*d,  sir  knight, 
to  cast  a  lady  off  so  coy  1 
Turn  once  again  and  look  on  me;  perhaps  my 
sight  may  bring  you  joy. 
dyo.  Bring  joy  to  me !  alas,  which  way  ?  no 

lady's  looks  can  make  me  glad. 
Nero,  Then  were  my  recompense  but  small  to 
quitf  my  pain  for  you  I  had  : 
Wherefore,  sir  knight,  do  weigh  my  word^,  set 

not  so  light  the  love  I  show, 
But  when  you  have  bethought  yourself,  you  will 
recant  and  turn,  I  know. 
Queen  of  J).  My  Clyomou,  refuse  her  not ;  she 

is  and  must  thy  lady  be. 
Ciyo,  If  otherwise  my  miud  be  bent,  I  trust 

your  grace  will  pardon  mo. 
Nero,  Well,  theo,  I  see  'tis  time  to  speak :  sir 

knight,  let  mo  one  question  cravo. 
Clyo.  Say  on  your  mind.:^ 
Nero,   Where  is  that  lady  now  become,   to 

whom  your  plighted  faith  you  gave  ? 
Clyo,  Nay,  if  I  could  absolve  that  doubt,  then 

were  my  mind  at  case. 
Nero,  Were  you  not  brought  to  health  by  her, 

when  you  came  ^ick  once  off  the  seas  ? 
Clifo,  Yea,  sure,  I  must  confess  a  truth,  she 
did  restore  my  health  to  me. 
For  wliich  good  deed  I  rest  her  own  in  hope  one 
day  her  face  to  sec. 
Nero,  But  did  you  not  promise  her  to  return 
to  see  her  at  a  certain  day. 
And,  ere  you  came  that  to  perform,  the  Norway 

King  stole  her  away. 
And  BO  your  lady  there  you  lost  ? 
C'lj/o.  All  this  I  grant,  but  to  his  cost, 


*  ffO*t9  to/ore]  Tlio  expression  "  God  toforc," — i.  o.  God 
going  before,  favouring, — is  of  frequent  occurrence  :  but 
the  line  is  very  obscure. 

t  quit]  i.  e.  requite. 

I  Say  on  your  mind\  The  4to.  gives  these  worda(printed 
in  Italics)  as  part  of  Neronls's  speech. 


For,  stealing  her  against  her  will,  this  hand  of 

mine  bereft  his  life. 
Nero,  Now,  sure,  sir  knight,  you  serv'd  him 

well,  to  teach  him  know  another  man's 

wife  : 
But  yet  once  more,  sir  knight,  reply,  the  truth  I 

crave  to  understand, 
In  forest  once  who  gave  you  drink  whereas*  you 

stood  with  sword  in  hand, 
Fearing  lest  some  had  you  pursu'd  for  slaying  of 

your  enemy  ? 
Clyo.  That  did  a"  silly  shepherd's  boy,  which 

there  I  took  my  page  to  be. 
Nero,    And  what  is  of  that   page  become] 

remains  he  with  you,  yea  or  no  ? 
Ciyo,  I  sent  him  hither  ere  I  came,  because 

the  king  and  queen  should  know 
That  I  in  health  returned  was ;  but  since  I  never 

saw  him. 
Nero,  And,  sure,  he  stands  not  far  from  hence, 

though  now  you  do  not  know  him. 
Ofyo.  Not  far  from  hence  !  where  might  he  bo? 
Nero,  Of  troth,  sir  knight,  myself  am  he: 
I  brought  your  message  to  the  king,  as  here  the 

queen  can  testify, 
I  gave  you  drink  iu  forest  sure  when  you  with 

drought  were  Uke  to  die, 
I  found  you  once  upon  the  shore  full  sick  whenasf 

you  came  from  seas, 
I  brought  you  home  to  father's  court,  I  sought 

all  means  your  mind  to  please, 
And  I  it  was  that  all  this  while  have  waited  liko 

a  page  on  theo. 
Still  hoping  for  to  spy  a  time  wherein  I  might 

discover  me ; 
And  so  by  hap  at  last  I  did,  I  thank  your  mother's 

noble  grace. 
She  entertain'd  mo  courteously  when  I  had  told 

her  all  my  case ; 
And  now  let  this  suflice,  my  dear,  I  am  Neronis 

whom  you  see. 
Who  many  a  weary  step  hath  gone  before  and 

siuce  I  met  with  thee. 
Clyo,  0  sudden  joyt !  0  heavenly  sight !  O 

words  more  worth  than  gold  I 
Neronis,  0  my  dear,  welcome  !  my  arms  I  here 

unfold 
To  clasp  thy  comel}'  corpse  withal:   twice-wel- 
come to  thy  knight ! 
Nirro.    And  I  as  joyful  am,   no  doubt,  my 

Clyomon,  of  thy  happy  sight. 


*  tchertof]  i,  e.  where. 
:>)y]Tho4to.  "ioyos." 


t  whniar]  i.  c.  wlicn. 
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Clyo.   Clamydcs,  my  assured  friend,  lo,  how 

Damo  Fortune  favoureth  mo  ! 
This  is  Nerouis  my  dear  love,  whoso  faco  bo  long 

I  wish'd  to  see. 
Clam,  My  Clyomon,  I  am  as  glad  as  you  your- 
self to  see  this  day. 
King  of  D.  Well,  daughter,  though  a  stranger 

yet,  welcome  to  court,  as  I  may  say. 
Queen  of  D,  And,  lady,  as  welcome  unto  mo  as 

if  thou  wert  mine  only  child. 
Nero*  For  this  your  gracious  courtesy  I  thauk 

you,  noble  princess  mild. 
JuU.  Though  strange  and  imacquainted  yet, 

do  make  account  you  welcome  are : 
Your  nuptial  day  as  well  as  mine  I  know  my 

father  will  prepare. 


King  of  D.  Yes,  we  are  prest*  your  hb 

day  with  daughter  ours  to  see, 
A9  well  as  Clyomon*s  our  son  with  this  liis 

fair; 
Come,  therefore,  to  our  court,  that  we  the 

may  soon  prepnre. 
For  wo  are  prcst  througliout  our  land  for  &I 

peers  to  send. 
All.  Thy  pleasure,  most  renowned  king, 

servants  shall  attend.  [EjceuiU 


<>) 


•  prat]  i.  0  ready,  or,  rather,  ciruest,  eiger :  c.t 
p.  495,  first  col.— A  line  which  rhymed  with  this  '.li 
dropt  out. 
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BOBNE  BEFOllE 


WOLSTAN  DIXIE. 


The  Device  <if  the  PoffUitU  bovM  bt/ore  WoohlvM  Dixi,  Lord  Maior  of  the  OUie  of  lomton.    Ait..    1585.   C^^ofe 
Imj^rintcd  ai  London  by  Edvard  AUde.  1585.  4to. 

Sir  Wolstau  Dixia  was  tlio  fourtli  son  of  Thomas  Dixio,  whose  eldest  son  Richard  woa  tlio  ancestor  ol 

Baronets  of  that  name.    Sir  Woistan  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  15S5  ;  and  was  twice  married, firet  to  A{ 

daughter  of Walkodon,  and  secondly  to  Ann,  daughter  and  oo-heiross  of  Sir  Christopher  Draper,  Knight, 

survived  him  and  re-married  Sir  William  Uickman.  Having  attained  the  ago  of  sixty -nine.  Sir  Wol&tan  Dixit: 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  5iichael,  Bassiugshaw,  and  bcqueatlicd  his  estate  of  Bosworth  in  LeiooetcrBluie  t 
great  nephew  Sir  Woistan  Dixie,  father  of  the  first  Baronet.— Kimber's  Baronttagt^  vol.  H.  p.  0$. 

Stowo  records  Jljlan  bcncfiictions  by  him,  among  the  "  honourable  acts  of  citizens. " 


THE  DEVICE   OF  THE   PAGEANT,  ETC. 


A  Speech  8i>olen  by  him  that  rid  on  a  luzern*  before 
the  Pageant,  apparelled  like  a  Moor. 

Fbom  whero  the  Sim  doth  settle  in  his  waiD, 
And  yokes  his  hones  to  his  fiery  cart, 
And  in  his  way  gives  life  to  Ceres*  com, 
Even  from  the  parching  zone,  behold,  I  come, 
A  stranger,  strangely  mounted,  as  you  see, 
Seated  upon  a  lusty  luzem's  back ; 
And  o£fer  to  your  honour,  good  my  lord, 
This  emblem  thus  iu  show  significant. 
Lo,  lovely  London,  rich  and  fortunate, 
Fam'd  through  the  world  for  peace  and  happiness, 
Is  here  advauc'd,  and  sot  in  highest  seat. 
Beautified  throughly  as  her  state  requires  ! 
First,  over  her  a  princely  trophy  stands, 
Of  beaten  gold,  a  rich  and  royal  arms, 
Whereto  this  London  over  more  bequeaths 
Service  of  honour  and  of  loyalty. 
Her  props  are  wcU-advisdd  magistrates. 
That  carefully  attend  her  person  still. 
The  honest  franklin  and  the  husbandman 
Lays  down  his  sacks  of  corn  at  London's  feet. 
And  brings  such  presents  as  the  country  yields. 
Tho  pleasant  Thames,  a  sweet  and  dainty  nymph, 
For  London's  good  conveys,  with  gentle  stream 
And  safe  and  easy  passage,  what  she  can, 
And  keeps  her  leaping  fishes  in  her  lap. 
The  soldier  and  the  sailor,  frankly  both. 
For  London's  aid,  aro  all  in  readiness, 
To  venture  and  to  fight  by  laud  and  sea. 
Apd  this  thrice-rcvcrend  honourable  dame, 
Science,  the  sap  of  every  commonwealth, 
Sumam'd  mechanical  or  liberal. 
Id  vow'd  to  honour  London  with  her  skill. 
And  London,  by  these  friends  so  happy  made, 
First  thanks  her  God,  the  author  of  her  peace, 
And  next  with  humble  gesture,  as  becomes, 


"  /jo  ru}  i.e.  lynx.   *'  A  luzern,  lupiu  cervnyius."  Coles's 
Ifi'.'t,     **  Lupus  ccrvariiis,  (f  cat  of  mov.rxVfhx.**  Id. 


In  meek  and  lowly  manner  doth  she  yield 
Herself,  her  wealth,  with  heart  and  willingness, 
Unto  the  person  of  her  gracious  queen, 
Elizabeth,  ronowudd  through  the  world, 
Staird  and  anointed  by  the  highest  power, 
Tho  Qod  of  kings,  that  with  his  holy  hand 
Hath  long  defended  her  and  her  England. 
Tiiis  now  remains,  right  honourable  lord, 
Tliat  carefully  you  do  attend  and  keep 
This  lovely  lady,  rich  and  beautiful. 
The  jewel  wherewithal  your  sovereign  queen 
Hath  put  your  honour  lovingly  in  trust, 
That  you  may  add  to  London's  dignity, 
And  London's  dignity  may  odd  to  yours, 
That  worthily  you  may  bo  counted  ono 
Among  tho  number  of  a  many  more 
Careful  lieutenants,  careful  magistrates. 
For  London's  welfare  and  her  worthiness. 

DIXI. 

S^wken  by  the  Children  in  tlie  Payeant,  viz, 

London. 

New  Troy  I  hight,*  whom  Lud  my  lord  sumam'd, 

London  the  glory  of  the  western  side ; 
Throughout  the  world  is  lovely  London  fam'd, 

So  far  as  any  sea  comes  in  with  tide : 
Whose  peace  and  calm,  under  her  royal  queen. 
Hath  long  been  such  as  like  was  never  seen. 

Then  let  mo  live  to  carol  of  her  name. 
That  she  may  ever  live  and  never  die. 

Her  sacred  shrine  sot  in  the  House  of  Fame, 
Consecrate  to  eternal  memory : 
My  peerless  mistress,  sovereign  of  my  peace. 
Long  may  she  joy  with  honour^s  great  increase. 


*  hiffht]  i.  c.  am  called. 
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Maunaniuitt. 

Tho  country  and  tbe  Thames  afiford  their  aid, 
And  careful  mogiatratos  their  care  attend ; 

All  English  hearts  are  glad  and  well  apaid,* 
In  readiness  their  London  to  defend. 

Defend  them,  Lord,  and  these  fair  nymph»  like- 
wise, 

That  ever  they  may  do  thi'S  sacrifice. 

Loyalty. 

The  greatest  ti-easure  that  a  prince  can  have 
Doth  lovely  London  offer  to  her  quccu, 
Such  loyalty  as  liico  was  never  seen, 

And  such  as  any  Euglieh  heart  can  crave. 

TUE  COUNTUY. 

For  London  s  aid  the  country  gives  supply 
Of  needful  things,  and  store  of  ovory  grain. 

London,  givo  thanks  to  Him  that  aits  on  high, 
(Had  never  town  less  causo  for  to  complain,) 

And  love  and  serve  the  sovereign  of  thy  peacn, 

Under  whose  reign  thou  hast  this  rich  increase. 

Th£  Tuam£8. 

With  silver  glide  my  pleasant  streams  do  run, 
AVhere  leaping  fishes  play  betwixt  the  shores  : 

This  gracious  good  hath  Qod  and  Kind  f  begun 
For  London's  use  with  help  of  sails  and  oars. 

London,  rejoice,  and  give  thy  God  the  pmise 

For  her  wliose  highness  lengths  thy  happy  days. 

The  Soldier. 

Armour  of  safe  defence  the  soldier  hath  : 
So  lovely  Loudon  carefully  attends 

To  keep  her  sacred  sovereign  from  ecath, 
That  all  this  English  laud  so  well  defeuds; 

And  6o  fiu"  London  bids  her  soldiers  go. 

As  well  may  serve  to  shield  this  land  from  woe. 

The  Sailor. 

The  sailor  that  in  cold  and  quaking  tide 

Tho  wrathful  storms  of  winter's  rage  doth  bide, 

With  streamers  stretch M  prepares  his  merry  bark, 

For  country's  wealtli  to  set  his  men  a-wark;:J: 

That  queen  and  country  easily  may  sco 

The  seaman  servoa  his  prince  in  his  degro.\ 


I 


*  (i/>ai''\  i.  o.  sitiific'l,  pkascl. 
t  A'«/<(/J  i.e.  Nature. 
t  a-jfor/t]  i.  0.  a-work. 


For  London's  safety  and  her  happiness 
The  soldier  and  the  sailor  may  you  see 

All  well  prepar'd,  and  put  in  readiness 
To  do  such  service  as  may  fitting  be ; 
And  Art  with  them  do[th]  join,  and  they  with 

London,  then,  joy,  and  let  all  ages  know        [me. 

What  duty  to  thy  sovereign  thou  dost  owe. 

The  FiiunT  Ntuph. 

Thus  with  the  morning  sun  and  evening  star 
These  holy  lights  shall  bum,  tho  chceiful  flame 

With  Bweetost  odour  shall  perfume  as  far 
As  India  stands,  in  honour  of  her  name. 

Whose  trophy  we  adore  with  sacred  rites. 

With  sweetest  incense,  imd  with  endless  lights. 

TuK  Second  Nymph. 

So  long  us  sun  doth  lend  the  world  his  light. 
Or  any  g^rass  doth  grow  upon  the  ground. 

With  holy  flame  our  torches  shall  burn  bright, 
And  Fame  shall  bruit*  with  golden  trumpet's 
sound 

The  honour  of  her  sacred  regiment, f 

That  claims  this  honourable  monument. 

Toe  TuiRD  Nymph. 

Our  holy  lights  shall  burn  continually, 

To  signify  our  duties  to  her  state, 
Whose  excellent  and  princely  majesty 

Approves:}:  itself  to  be  most  fortuuatc. 

The  FouiiTH  Nrjirn. 

Virtue  shall  witness  of  her  worthiness, 
And  Fame  shall  register  her  princely  deeds; 

The  world  shall  still  pray  for  her  happiue&.«', 
From  whom  our  peace  and  quietness  proceeds. 

Vir.fts  irntten  undir  th<:  Anm  of  EnylaivL 

Gallia  victa  dcdit  JlorcK,  invicta  Icnua 
Auglia,  jui  hdli  in  Jiore,  hone  sinnn; 
O  ftic,  0  fcinpcr  fcrat  Anglia  lent  a  triunq/h'u<, 
Inclyta  Oalloniinflore,  Iconc  9i'o. 

Done  by  Geou'.e  Peele,  Master  of  Aura 

IN  Oxford. 


•  brait]  i.  e.  report. 

t  rojimml]  i.  e.  p>verunicut 

J  Approve*]  L  0.  Proves. 
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T/ie  Device  of  a  Pagtant,  home  bffore  M.  If'illium  Wtb,  Lord  Maior  of  the  CUie  of  London,  on  the  day  kt  UmA  kxi « 
being  the  29th  of  October,  1591.  IVhereunto  u  annextd  a  Sj^erh  delivered  by  one,  clad  like  a  tea-nymph  :  tckc  presehi 
PtneMe  on  the  wafer.  bravtl>f  riyd  and  luand,  to  the  lord  Malor,  at  the  time  he  toote  barge  to  go  to  WtttMUUter.  23W 
Q.  Peele,  MaisUr  0/ ArU  in  On^fxird.    PritUtd/or  IViltiaiH  Wright,    ito. 
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The  Presenter's  Speech. 

See,  lovely  lords,  and  yon,  my  lord,  bob  old 
How  Time  batb  tum'd  bis  restless  wbecl  about, 
And  made  tbe  silver  moon  and  beaven's  brigbt 

eye 
Qallop  the  zodiac,  and  end  the  year, 
Whose  revolution  now  begets  anew 
The  days  that  have  created  and  confirmed 
A  worthy  governor,  for  London's  good, 
To  underbear,  under  bis  sovereign's  sway, 
Unpartial  Justice'  beam,  and  weav'd  a  Web  * 
For  your  content,  and  her  command  in  all, 
You  cili2ens  of  this  metropolis. 
Whose  honour  and  whoso  oath  to  gratulato, 
Loi-dings,  behold  what  emblem  I  present. 
Astraeo,  daughter  of  th'  immortal  Jove, 
Great  Jove,  defender  of  this  anciefit  town, 
Descended  of  the  Trojan  Brutus*  lino. 
Offspring  of  at  courageous  conquering  king. 
Whoso  pure   renown  hath  pierc'd  the  world's 

large  ears, 
In  golden  scrolls  rolling  about  the  heavens ; 
Celestial  sacred  Nymph,  that  tends  her  flock 
With  watchful  eyes,  and  keeps  this  fount  in 

peace. 
Guarded  with  Graces,  and  with  gracious  trains. 
Virtues  divine,  and  gifts  incomparable, 
Nor  lets  blind  superstitious  Ignorance 
Corrupt  so  pure  a  spring :  0  happy  times, 
Thiit  do  beget  such  calm  and  quiet  days. 
Where    sheep    and   shepherd  breathe  in  such 

content ! 


*  Wdi\  A  wretched  pun  upon  tho  Mayor's  name. 

t  a]  Not  in  tho  4to.— Here,  obsorvos  Walker,  "a  must 
have  bcon  lost  between  of  and  eourageowi ;  for  the  8U]>- 
pression  of  the  article  is  not  allowable  occoniing  to  Eliza- 
bethan grammar,  except  under  certain  conditions,  whicli 
might  be  specified,  and  which  ore  of  Tory  rare  oc<nr- 
ronco."  Skaktfpeare'M  Ver*\/leation,  &c.,  p.  15. 


Honour  attends  her  throne ;  in  her  bright  eyes 
Sits  Majesty ;  Virtue  and  Steadfastness 
Possess    her    heart;    sweet    Mercy   sways    her 

sword ; 
Her  Champion,  arm'd  with  resolution. 
Sits  at  her  feet  to  chastise  malcontents 
That  threat  her  honour's  wreck ;  and  Timo  and 

Kind* 
Produce  f  her  years  to  make  them  numberless ; 
While  Fortune  for  her  service  and  her  sake 
With  golden  hands  doth  strengthen  and  enrich 
Tho  Web  that  they  for  fair  Astrsoa  weave. 
Long  may  she  live,  long  may  she  govern  us, 
In  peace  triumphant,  fortunate  in  wars, 
Our  fair  Astnea,  our  Pandora  fair, 
Our  fair  Eliza,  our  Zabeta  fair  ; 
Sweet    Cynthia's    darling,    beauteous    Cypria's 

peer; 
As  dear  to  England  and  true  English  hearts 
As  Pompey  to  the  citizens  of  Home ; 
As  merciful  as  Cicsar  in  his  might ; 
As  mighty  as  tho  Macedonian  king, 
Or  Trojan  Hector,  terror  to  the  Greeks. 

Goddess,  live  long,  whose  honours  we  advance, 
Strengthen  thy  neighbour^',  propagate  thine  own: 
Guide  well  thy  helm,  lay  thine  anointed  hand 
To  build  the  temple  of  triumphant  Truth, 
That  while  thy  subjects  draw  their  peaco  from 

thee, 
Thy  friends  with  aid  of  arms  may  succour'd  bo, 

AsTRJEA,  with  her  »heephoohf  on  the  top  of  the 

Paf/eant, 

Feed  on,  my  flock,  among  the  gladsome  green, 
Where  heavenly  nectar  flows  above  the  banks ; 

Such  pastures  are  not  common  to  be  seen : 
Pay  to  immortal  Jove  immortal  thanks. 


*  Kiitd]  i.  0.  Naluro. 
t  Produc*!]  i.  0.  Extend,  lengthen. 
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For  what  b  good  from  heaven's  high  throuo  doth 

fall; 
And  heaven's  great  architect  be  prals'd  for  all. 

SUFEBSTITION  to  Ignorant,  a  friar,  sitting  by 

the  fountain. 

Stir,  priest,  and  with    thy  beads   poison  this 

spring; 
I  tell  thee  all  is  baneful  that  I  bring. 

Ignorance,  a  priest. 

It  is  in  vain :  her  eye  keeps  me  in  awe, 
Whoso  heart  id  purely  fix^d  on  the  law. 
The  holy  law ;  and  bootless  wo  contend, 
Whilo  this  chaste  nymph  this  fountain  doth 
defend. 

EUPHROSTNE. 

Whilom,  when  Saturn's  golden  reign  did  cease. 

And  iron  age  had  kindled  cruel  wars. 
Envy  in  wrath  perturbing  common  peace. 

Engendering  canker'd  hate  and  bloody  jars ; 
Lo,  then  Olympus'  king,  the  thundering  Jove, 

Raught*  hence  this  gracious  nymph  Astrsea 
fair: 
Now  once  again  ho  sends  her  from  above, 

Descended  through  tho  sweet  transparent  air ; 
And  here  she  sits  in  beauty  fresh  and  sheen. 
Shadowing  tho  person  of  a  peerless  queen. 

AQLklXs 

A  peerless  queen,  a  royal  princely  dame, 
EnroU'd  in  register  of  eternal  fame. 

Thalia. 

Tho  Graces  throw  tlioir  balm  about  her  sacred 

head. 
Whose   government  her  realm's  true  happiness 

hath  bred. 

Charity. 

That  happiness  continue  in  her  laud. 

Great   Israel's    God,   spring  of   all   heavenly 
peace, 
And  let  thine  angels  in  her  rescue  stand  : 

With  lier  life's  wane   donef   England's  joys 
decrease : 
0,  let  her  j^rincely  days  never  have  fine,^: 
Whose  virtues  are  immortal  and  divine  ! 


Hope. 


*  Jiau-jht]  i.  0.  Siiatclicd. 
t  done]  i.  c.  do. 
X  flnf]  i.  0.  end. 


Such  virtues  as  her  throne  do  beautify. 

And  make  her  honours  mount  and  scale  the  sky. 

Faith. 

Where  hope  of  her  eternal  bliss  doth  rest, 
Conceived  in  her  sweet  and  sacred  breast. 

Honour. 

With  radiant  beams,  reflecting  on  the  eartli. 
Even  from  the  snowy  brows  of  Albion, 
Beyond  the  utmost  verge  of  Christendom, 
As  bright  as  is  the  burning  lamp  of  heaven, 
Shineth  my  mistress'  honour,  in  whose  fame 
The  heathen  carols  sing,  and  all  admire. 
From  icy  Tanais  to  the  sevenfold  Nile, 
Her  glory,  that  commands  this  western  hfle. 

Champion. 

In  whose  defence  my  colours  I  advance. 

And  girt  me  with  my  sword,  and  shake  my 

lance: 
These  British  lions,  rampant  in  this  field. 
That  never  loam'd  in  battle's  rage  to  yield. 
Breathe  terror  to  the  proud  aspiring  foe, 
Ranging  the  world,  commanding  where  they  go ; 
Therefore  in  vain  this  misproud  malcontent 
Threatens  her  state,  whose  harms  the  heavens 

prevent. 
Sit  safe,   eweet    nymph,   among    thy  harmless 

sheep  : 
Thy  sacred  person  angels  have  in  keep. 

First  Malcontent. 

What  meaneth  thisi    I  strive,  and  cannot  strike; 
She  is  preserv'd  by  miracle  belike  : 
If  so,  then  wherefore  threaten  we  in  vain 
That  queen  whoso  cause  the  gracious  heavons 
maintain  ? 

Second  Malcontent. 

No  marvel,  then,  although  wo  faint  and  quail, 
For  mighty  is  the  truth  and  will  prevail. 

Ill  the  hinder  part  of  the  Pageant  did  ait  a  chdJ,  r()tra€ntiv(i 
2fittur(,  holding  in  her  h'tnd  a  di^iojf',  and  fivn»tt>'j  a 
treb,  irhich  j,afi'td  thffi'fjh  the  hand  of  Fortune,  o»t'' 
iTfM  whc(Ud  wp  6y  Tiiiie,  uho  fjnii-c  (Ut/Ulowith  : 

Time. 
Thus  while  my  wheel  with  ever-turning  gyres, 
At  heaven's    high    host,    serves   earthly   men's 

desires, 
I  wind  the  Web  that  Kind  so  well  begins, 
Whilo  Fortune  doth  enrich  what  Nature  spins. 
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A  Speech  on  the  wateTf  delivered  in  the  morning^  at 
my  Lord  Mayor* s  gtnng  to  Wettmintter, 

List)  gentle  lords,*  and,  bubbling  stream,  bo  still. 
And,  whistling  winds,  your  angry  murmur  cease; 
Let  Thetis'  nymph  unfold  the  goddess'  best. 
Behold,  embark'd  thus  bravely  as  you  see. 
Laden  with  treasure  and  with  precious  ore. 
From  where  in  Tellus'  veins  the  parching  sun 
Doth  gold  and  glittering  minerals  create. 
Are  come  these  strangers  lovingly  inflam'd. 
To  gratulate  to  you,  my  lovely  lord. 
This  gladsome  day  wherein  your  honours  spring : 
And  by  the  bar  that  thwarts  this  silver  stream. 
Even  to  the  beauteous  verge  of  Troy-novant,t 
That  decks  this  Thamesis  on  either  side. 


*  lord»\  Compare  the  first  line  of  this  piece, 
f  Troy-in>van(\  i.  e.  London. 


Thus  fiur  these  friends  have  pierc'd,  and  all  by  me 
Salute  your  honour  and  your  company, 
Thrice-worthy  pretor  of  this  ancient  town. 
The  mortar  of  these  walls,  temper  d  in  peace. 
Yet  holds  the  building  sure,  as  are  the  sprigs 
Woven  from  the  spreading  root  in  knotty  boz« 
Labour,  fair  lord,  as  other  mayors  of  yore. 
To  beautify  this  city  with  deserts. 
So  with*  these  fnendly  strangers,  man  by  man, 
Pass  with  advisement  to  receive  thy  oath ; 
Keep  it  inviolate  for  thy  sovereign's  hope. 
Virtue's  pure  mirror,  London's  great  mistress ; 
Uusheath  the  sword  committed  to  thy  sway, 
With  merciful  regard  of  every  cause. 
So  go  in  peace,  happy  by  sea  and  land, 
Quided  by  grace  and  heaven's  immortal  hand. 

•  v'ith]  Tlio4to.  "wiMh." 


A  FAREWELL 


TO 


SIR  JOHN  NORRIS .  AND  SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE,  Etc. 


A^D 


A    TALE    OF    TROY. 


H  H 


A  Fai'etetU.  EntUuUd  to  the  famous  and  foriunaU  QmeraUt  of  our  Bnglisk  forces :  Sir  lokn  Jfotyis  d:  f .-  r 
Pr<iancU  Drake  Knight f,  and  all  tiityr  Wane  and  resolute  followers.  Whereunto  is  annexed:  A  tale  of  Troy.  Ad 
Lectorem.  Pa%'ve  ntc  inuideo  sine  uu  (liber)  ibis  ad  amiUf  Hei  luihi,  quod  domino  non  licet  ire  tuo.  Doone  bff  Georpe  Palt, 
Maifter  of  Arte*  in  Oxforde.  At  London  Printed  by  J.  C.  and  an  to  Ihx  solde  by  William  Wright,  at  his  sJiojt  adioynii>g 
to  S.  Mildreds  Church  in  the  Poultrie.    Anno.  1680.    Ato. 

Ou  the  back  of  the  title  are  the  arms  of  Elizabeth,  with  tho  motto  **  Samper  eadcm,''  and  under  them  thtao 
verses; 

"  Gallia  acta  dtditflorts,  inu'.cta  Uonea 
Anglia :  itu  belli  iiijlore,  leone  suvui : 
0  sic  0  sanperferat  Elizabetha  triuniphos, 
Inelyta  Gallorwnflore  leotu  suo.'* 

lu  15S9,  while  the  public  exultation  at  tho  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  had  not  yet  subsided,  a  band  ol 
gallant  adventurers  (excited  chiefly  by  the  desire  of  gain  or  glory)  fitted  out,  almost  entirely  at  their  own  expense, 
a  fleet  for  an  expedition  to  Portugal,  for  the  decLired  purpose  of  seating  on  the  throne  of  that  country  the  bastard 
Don  Antonio,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Enghmd.  On  tho  ISth  of  April  the  armament  set  sail  from  Plymouth, 
consisting'  of  ISO  vessels  and  '21,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Finncis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Norris.  A  minute 
detail  of  the  tlisa-stora  which  ensue  1  would  hero  be  out  of  jihico ;  suilico  it  to  p;iy,  that  about  eleven  thoug:uii 
l»ors.jn.s  pt-iished  in  this  expedition,  and  of  the  cloven  hundred  gentlemen  who  accomjKUHcd  it,  only  three  himdrcd 
and  fitly  returned  to  their  native  country. 

T/i(  r<k  of  Troii :  Bd  G.  Pfl-:  M.  of  Arti  in  Oxford,  rriutcf  by  A.  11.  10(>4  :  the  imprint  at  tho  cud  boin_' 
Lon-loii  P,'i,if(d  hy  Arnohl  Ho.ijld'f,  <hc>.A'iiuj  in  EViuti<  Coi'rl  iu  the  LJU-:  old  Jiitylie  :  And  are  lo  be  yobi  by  yirholc..^  Lv. 
ICOl,— forms  a  very  diminutive  volume,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  height,  and  having  only  two  lines  in  .i  p.igc. 
It  present'^  u  text  differing  grciitly  from  that  of  ed.  lOS?.    See  Aaounl  of  Pf.dc  end  hif  ]VrUi)njs.  pp.  3U5,  liU. 


TO 

THE  MOST  FAMOUS  GENERALS  OP  OUR  ENGLISH  FORCES  BY  LAND  AND  SEA, 
SIR  JOHN  NORRIS  AND  SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE,  KNIGHTS. 

Your  virtues  iamed  by  your  fortanes,  and  fortuues  renowned  by  your  virtues,  thrice-honourable 
generals,  together  with  the  admiration  the  world  hath  worthily  conceived  of  your  worthiness,  have  at 
this  time  encouraged  me,  a  man  not  uuknown  to  many  of  your  brave  and  forward  followers,  captains, 
and  soldiers,  to  send  my  short  Farevfdl  to  our  English  forces.  Whereunto  I  have  annexed  an  old  poem 
of  mine  own,  The  Tale  of  Troy^tk  pleasant  discourse,  fitly  serving  to  recreate  by  the  reading  the  chivalry 
of  England  ;  to  whom,  as  to  your  ingenious  judgments,  I  dedicate  the  same  ;  that  good  minds,  inflamed 
with  honourable  reports  of  their  ancestry,  may  imitate  their  glory  in  highest  adventures,  and  my  coim- 
trymen,  famed  through  the  world  for  resolution  and  fortitude,  may  march  in  equipage  of  honour  and 
arms  with  their  glorious  and  renowned  predecessors,  the  Trojans. 

Beseeching  God  mercifully  and  miraculously,  as  hitherto  he  hath  done,  to  defend  fair  England,  that 
her  soldiers  may  in  their  departure  be  fortunate  and  in  their  return  triumphant, 

• 

GEO.  PEELE. 


K  K   2 


A   FAREWELL 


ENTITULED 


TO   THE  FAMOUS  AND   FORTUNATE   GENERALS 
OF  OUR  ENGLISH  FORCES,  Etc. 


Have  dono  \vith  care,  my  hearU !  aboard  amain. 
With  stretching  Bails  to  plough  the  Bwelliog 

waves: 
Bid  England's  shore  and  Albion's  chalky  clifis 
Farewell ;  bid  stately  TroynOTant  adieu, 
Where  pleasant  Thames  from  Isis'  silver  head 
Begins  her  quiet  glide,  and  runs  along 
To  that  brave  bridge,  the  bar  that  thwarts  her 

course, 
Near  neighbour  to  tho  ancient  stony  Tower, 
The  glorious  hold  that  Julius  Caesar  built. 
Cliange  love  for  arms;  girt-to  your  blades,  my 

boys ! 
Tour  re&to*  and  muskets  take,  take  helm  and 

targe. 
And  let  Qod  Mars  his  oonsort  make  you  mirth, — 
Tho  roaring  cannon,t  and  the  brazen  trump, 
The  angry-sounding  drum,  the  whistling  fife. 
The  shrieks  of  men,  the  princely  courser^s  neigh. 
Now  vail^  your  bonnets  to  your  friends  at  home : 
Lid  all  the  lovely  British  dames  adieu. 
That  under  many  a  standard  well-advanc'd 
Have  hid§  the  sweet  alarms  and  braves  of  love ; 


*  ruftt]  i.  0.  supports  for  the  mu^kots,  w-Lich  in  Fuolu'a 
days  wore  very  hoavy. 

t  And  let  God  Mars  hu  comort  makt  ycu  mirth,—' 
The  roaring  cannon,  kc."]  Shako8i>oaro  perhaps  rc- 
memborod  this  passage  when  lio  wrote  Othello's  "faro- 
well''  to  war:  in  Singer's  SKakefjitate  (vol.  10,  p.  443, 
od.  182(JX  where  Pcelu's  lines  are  quoted,  "trumpet"  is 
printed  instead  of  "  conforl.'* 

It  is  necessary  to  obserre,  that  when  this  poem  was 
produced,  and  a  considerable  time  after,  the  expression 
** contort  of  music  "  was  in  use  :— the  term  "concert "  is 
comparaUToly  modem. 

t  «ai{]  1.  e.  lower. 

%  Atfi]01ded.  ''biiU" 


Bid  theatres  and  proud  tragedians. 
Bid  Mahomet,  Scipio,*  and  mighty  Tamburlaine,f 
King  Charlemagne,^  Tom  Stukeley,§  and  tho  rest. 
Adieu.    To  arms,  to  arms,  to  glorious  arms  t 
With  noble  Norris,  and  victorious  Drake, 
Under  the  sanguine  cross,  brave  England's  badge. 
To  propagate  religious  piety, 
And  hew  a  passage  with  your  conquering  swords 
By  land  and  sea,  wherever  Phoebus'  eye, 
Th'  eternal  lamp  of  heaven,  lends  us  light ; 
By  golden  Tagus,  or  the  western  Inde, 
Or  through  tho  spacious  bay  of  Portugal^ 
The  wealthy  ocean-main,  the  Tyrrhene  sea, 
From  great  Alcides'  pillars  branching  forth 
Even  to  the  gulf  that  leads  to  lofty  Rome ; 
There  to  deface  the  pride  of  Antichrist, 
And  pull  his  paper  walls  and  popexy  down,-^ 
A  fiimous  enterprise  for  England's  strength, 
To  steel  your  swords  on  Avarice*  triple  crown. 
And  cleanse  Augeas*  stalls  in  Italy. 

*  Mahomet,  Seipio"]  Old  ed.  **  Mahomet^  Pbo."  Cor- 
rected by  the  Rev.  J.  Mitford  (Gent.  Mag.  for  Feby.  1833, 
p.  103),  who  remarks ;  "The  fiut  is,  that  fwo  UtUr»  hare 
fallen  out^  probably  trova  the  word  having  been  written 
in  a  contracted  form,  and  the  «  that  belonged  to  tho  word 
has  got  wrongly  attached  to  '  Mahomet ; '  but  tho  true 
reading  is  clear.  .  .  .  Scipio  was  a  great  name  among 
old  poets  and  dramatists ;  and  is  seldom  absent  in  tho 
list  of  heroes." 

t  Tamburlaine']  An  allusion  to  Marlowe's  well-known 
tragedy  in  Two  Parts. 

t  King  Chartemagne]  No  drama  called  Charlemagne  has 
come  down  to  us,  nor  am  I  acquainted  with  any  old  play 
in  which  that  monarch  is  a  character.  Aooording  to  Mr. 
Collier  (Memoirs  qf  AUeyn,  p.  7X  the  allusion  is  perhaps 
to  Qreeno's  play  of  Orlando  Furio»o,—a  most  improbable 
cot^ecture. 

t  Tom  Stukfley]  See  pre&tory  remarks  to  our  author's 
Bottle  ufAlcaxar,  p.  419. 
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A  FAREWELL,  Etc. 


To  arms,  my  fuUow  soldiers  !  Sea  and  laud 
Lie  open  to  the  voyage  you  intend ; 
And  eca  or  laud,  bold  Britons,  far  or  near, 
Whatever  course  your  matchless  virtue  shapes, 
Whether  to  Europe's  bounds,  or  Asian  plains, 
To  Afric*s  shore,  or  rich  America, 
Down  to  the  shades  of  deep  Avemus'  crags, 
Sail  on,  pursue  your  honours  to  your  graves  : 
Heaven  is  a  sacred  covering  for  your  heads, 
And  every  climate  virtue's  tabernacle. 
To  arms,  to  arms,  to  honourable  arms  !  * 
Hoiso  sails,  weigh  anchors  up,  plough  up  the  seas 
With  flying  keels,  plough  up  the    land    with 

swords : 
In  Qod's  name  venture  on  ;  and  let  me  say 
To  you,  my  mates,  as  Cccsar  said  to  his, 
Striving    with    Neptune's   hills;    "You   bear," 

quoth  he, 

•  To  arms,  to  arnUf  to  honourable  armt .']  In  The  Lament- 
cUile  Trvgedit  c^  Loerine,  &c.,  first  printed  in  1595,  we 
find, — 

*•  To  armeg,  my  lord,  to  honourable  arme»,** 
wbioh  is  followed  by  wlwt  forms  jNut  of  the  olovonth 
verso  of  the  present  i)Ocm, 

"  Take  helm  and  tarffe."    Sig.  F  2, 
See  note  ti  P*  ^^»  ^"t  ool. 


(f 


«» 


Ctesar  and  Csesar's  fortune  in  year  ships.' 
You  follow  them,  whose  swords  successful  are : 
You  follow  Drake,  by  sea  the  scourge  of  Spain, 
The  dreadful  dragon,  terror  to  your  foes. 
Victorious  in  his  return  from  Inde, 
In  all  his  high  attempts  unvanquishM ; 
You  follow  noble  Norris,  whose  renown. 
Won  in  the  fertile  fields  of  Belgia, 
Spreads  by  the  gates  of  Europe  to  the  courts 
Of  Christian  kings  and  heathen  potentates. 
You  fight  for  Christ,  and  England's  peerless 

queen, 
Elizabeth,  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
Over  whose  throne  the  enemies  of  Gk>d 
Have    thunder'd    erst    their    vain    successless 

braves. 
0,  ten-times-treble  happy  men,  that  fight 
Under  the  cross  of  Christ  and  England's  queen. 
And  follow  such  as  Drake  and  Norris  are  1 
All  honours  do  this  cause  accompany ; 
All  glory  on  these  endless  honours  waits : 
These  honoiurs  and  this  glory  shall  He  send. 
Whose  honour  and  whose  glory  you  defend. 

Yours,  O.  P. 


THE    TALE    OF    TROY.* 


In  that  world's  wounded  part/f  whoso  waves  yet 

swell 
With  everlasting  showers  of  tears  that  fell, 
And  bosom  bleeds  with  great  effuse  of  blood 
That  long  war  shed, — Troy,  Neptune's  city,  stoc<\ 
Gorgeously  built,  like  to  the  House  of  Fame, 
Or  Court  of  Jove,  as  some  describe  the  same ; 


•  Tfie  Tale  of  Trot/]  Ed.  15S0  gives,  as  the  hea-iiiij?  of 
this  piece,  T/te  be>jinninp,  aceidnittt,  and  cnde  nf  the  trarrc 
of  Troy.  It  also  has  a  short  ruimiug  argument,  in  the 
shape  of  marginal  notes,  which  I  have  dismissed  a"  an 
unuecess-iry  incumbrance  to  the  page. 

t  III  that  KOi-liVn  trouivlKl  part,  &c.J  Ed.  16S0  ; 
"  Wliil«>m  in  Troy,  ihiit  ancient  uoble  towne, 
Did  dwell  a  king  of  honor  &  i-enowne. 
Of  port,  of  pniwiunce.  j»nd  micklo  fame, 
An- 1  Priam  was  thi.-i  mighty  jirinci  s  name  ; 
Whom,  in  regird  of /ti«  trinm]>liant  i^tote, 
The  wftrld  as  then  surnanuh  the  Fortunate, 
So  happy  was  he  for  his  prog-  nU, 
HiA  queene,  his  court,  his  children,  and  countrie." 


Under  a  prince  whom,  for  his  happy  state, 

That  age  surnain'd  Priam  the  Fortunate, 

So  houour'd  for  his  royal  progeny, 

Blest  in  his  queen,  his  offspring,  and  his  country : 

Y-elypp6(i  *  Stately  Ilccuba  was  she, 

A  goodly  creature  f  of  such  majesty 

As  well  became  her  princely  personage  ; 

And,  long  before  she  tasted  fortune's  rage, 

With   twenty  t   sous   and   daughters,  wondrous 

thing, 
Tliis  lu>ty  lady  did  enrich  her  king, 
Fruit,  not  unlike  the  tree  whereof  §  they  sprunz; 
Tlio  (laughters  lovely,  modest,  wise,  I|  and  young; 


*  Y-cl;!j>i)ed}  i.  0.  Called,  name  1, 
f   A  iioudh/  ctatiiri;  A'c.J  Ed.  15S'.> ; 

"  So  fairo  a  cr(fitur>-  har.ll  o  might  yon  see. 
So  bmne.  and  of  so  comclic^*<'«>o//nf'r." 
X  ttceiit!/]  Ed.  10i.'4  "nLany."    (lioth  Icctiuns  being,  f^'i" 
obvious  re.'ison.s.  very  objcctionablo. ) 
$  irh  reof]  E<1.  1001  "  from  whence." 
II  arise]  Ed.  1004  "fair.' 
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Tbc  Eons,  as  doth  my  story  well  unfold, 

All   knights-at-arms,   gay,   gallant,   bravo,*    and 

bold, 
Of  wit  and  manhood  f  such  as  might  suffice 
To  venture  on  the  highest  piece  of  service : 
His  peers  as  loyal  to  thoir  royal  lord 
A  8  might  ne  t  tainted  be  for  deed  or  word ; 
His  court  presenting  §  to  our  human  eyes 
An  earthly  heaven  or  shining  paradise, 
Where  ladies  troop'd  in  rich  disgui^'d  attire. 
Glistering  like  stars  of  pure  immortal  fire. 
Thus  happy,  Priam,  didst  thou  live  of  yore, 
That  to  thy  hap  could  naught  be  added  more ;  || 
Till  'mong  the  gods  I  wot  not  which  H  was  he 
Env^ng  tho  **  this  happiness  to  thee, 
Or  goddess,  or  accursed  fiend  below. 
Conspiring  thy  Troy's  wreck  and  overthrow, — 
Alack,  that  happiness  may  not  long  ft  last. 
That  all   our:}:^  braveries  been§g    so   brief  a 

blast  !— 
Till  one,  I  say,  revengeful  ||  ||  power  or  other 
Buzz'd  in  tho  brain  of  tho  unhappy  mother 
A  dreadful  dream,  and,  as  it  did  befall, 
To  Priam's  Troy  a  dream  deadly  and  fataL 
For  when  the  time  of  mother's  pain  drew  nigh, 
And  now  the  load  that  in  her  womb  did  lie 
Began  to  stir  and  move  with  HU  proper  strength, 
Ready  to  leave  his  place ;  behold,  at  length 
She  dreams,  and  gives  her  lord***  to  understand 
That  she  should  soon  bring  forth  a  fire-brand,ttt 
Whose  flame  ttt  <^d  ^^^^  smoke  would  grow  so 

great 
As  Ilium's  towers  it  should  consume  with  heat : 


•  l-nlffht»-at-ariiu,  gay,gaUanif  hravt\  Ed.  lG0l"il-»i»/7i<.< 
in  ariix<y  udvonturoiis." 

t  0/  wU  and  manhootl,  kc]  Ed.  1604  omits  this  au>1 
tho  next  liuo. 

I  tu\  I.  e.  not— Ed.  1604  "not." 

{  //it  court  present inff,  Ac]  Ed.  1689  ; 

•*  Hit  court  prtuntintj  to  our  oartblic  eye* 
A  akyc  of  Htarres  or  «Aj  ning  paradite. 
Thus  hapTpy,  Priam,"  &c. 

H  ha/>  could  nnu^  be  added  more]  Ed.  1004  "fortuno 
heavcnji  could  Add  no  more." 

If  tehich]  Kd.  1689  "wbat." 

•»  Envt/ing  tho]  i.  e.  Grudging  thon. 

H  lotuj]  Ed.  100 1  "ever." 

U  our]  Ed.  15S9  "  thcac." 

{§  6fr:>iJ  i.  c.  be. 

li":  rfcf.f.t/ttl]  Ed.  1580  "avenging." 

•If!  Brg*An  to  ttir  and  move  icUh\  Kd.  1C04  "To  move 
bcg.in  and  stir  jtiVA." 

*»•  lord]  Ed.  1604  "  pheoro  *•  (i.  0.  husband). 

U\  n  Jlre-brand]  Ed.  1004  *'a  firy  brand"  (but  our  old 
pocU  oftcu  U80  '\tlre  "  as  a  dissyllablo). 

Ill  WhoMjfame,  be.]  Ed.  iriSd  ; 

••  WhoH  hole  And  c]ymhitig  flanu  shoiild  groie  to  great. 
That  Neptunes  Troy  U  would  eoiuwne  with  heate." 


And,  counsel  taken  of  her*  troublous  dream, 
The  soothsayers  saidf  that  not  swift  Simois' 

stream 
Nor  Xanthus'  icy  waves  t  might  quench  the  fire 
That  did  this  brand  'gainst  Troy's  proud  walls 

conspire. 
Which  to  prevent  (a  piteous  tale  to  tell) 
Both  sire  and  dame  'gainst  law  and  kind  §  rebel ; 
And,  that  this  fear  might  soon  II  be  overblown. 
This  babe  from  Troy  withouten  ruth  is  thrown. 
But  tempted  may  the  gods,  not  mock6d,  be  : 
It  is  thy  fate,  nor  mayst  IT  thou,  Troy,  foresee 
What  must  befall,  thou  mayst  it  not  foreknow : 
Yet  Paris  lives,  and  men  him  called  so ; 
He  lives  a  shepherd's  lad  **  on  Ida  hills, 
And  breathes  a  mad  'gainst  Troy  and  Trojans' 

wills. 
That  threatens  fire  to  Troy,  a  jolly  swain. 

And  here  me  list  ft  leave  Priam  and  his  train, 
And  tell  of  J:J:  Paris  yet  another  while ; 
How  he  can  nymphs  and  shepherds'  trulls  beguile, 
And  pipen  songs,  and  whet  his  wits  on  books. 
And  rape  poor  maids  with  sweet-alluring  looks : 
So  coutli  he  §§  sing  his  lays  among  them  all, 
And  tune  his  pipe  unto  the  water's  fall,  ill! 
And  wear  his  coat  of  grey  ^H  and  lusty  green, 
That  had  the  fair  (Enone  never  seen 
His  ticing  curl6d  hair,  his  front  of  ivory, 
Tho  careless  nymph  had  ne'er  been  so  unhappy. 
Then  was   the  time  when  Flora  dight  with*** 

flowers, 
Like  Iris  in  her  pride  and  parti-colours, 
.^ate  in  her  summer  arbours  like  a  queen, 
And  dock'd  tho  earth  with  ftt  yellow,  blue,  and 

green ; 
Then  Phoobe  gan  a  solemn  hunting  make, 
A  feast  for  Pullas',  Juno['8],  Venus'  sake ; 

•  her]  Ed.  I5i0  "tliis."— Ed.  1G04  "hla"  (hir), 

t  $aid]  Ed.  1G04  "say." 

t  Abr  Xnnthw'  icy  vaees,  &c.]  Ed.  1589  ; 
"  Might  some  to  quench  that  fierce  deuouriiig;f« 
That  did  thin  brand  gaintt  towno  of  Troy  cortfpire.** 

i  kiiul]  i.  0.  nature. 

II  foon]  Ed.  1580  "so." 

^  uiityri]  Ed.  1530  "may." 

••  lad]  Ed.  1683  "swnyno"  (which  word  occurs  in  the 
next  line  but  one). 

ft  mc  It^t]  i.  0.  it  pleases  mo. 

It  '*''  o/]  Kd.  1580  ••  tend  wo." 

S§  eot'th  he]  i.  e.  he  hod  skill  to,  knew  how  to. 

|;;|  And  tune  his  i>ijte  unto  the  water's  fall]  This  lino  is 
borrowed  from  Spenser's  Eclogue  for  April, — 

"  And  timed  it  unto  tho  water's  fkll." 

^ir  ff^if]  See  note  *,  p.  158,  first  col.  But  hero  od. 
1004  has  "gay  "  :  with  which  compare  the  line  in  p.  SGI, 
ioc.  col.,  "  The  colour  of  his  caat  is  lusty  green." 

•••  dight  wUh\  Ed.  1589  "with  her." 

ft  t  deck'd  t/te  earih  wUh]  Ed.  1689  "  dight  the  earth  io.*' 
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And  on  that  Ida,  where  King  Priam*s  son, 
Paris,  this  lovely  shepherd's  swain/  did  won,t 
A  sudden  t  strife  and  yariance  did  befall 
Among  those  goddesses  §  for  a  golden  ball, 
That  Ate  brought  ||  from  hell,  a  fatal  fruit. 
And  threw  among  them  at  Dame  Tellus'  suit. 
That,  all  too  weak  her  burden  to  sustain, 
To  Saturn's  sons  did  of  her  load  complain, 
Whose  swelling  womb  the  gods  agreed  to  ease 
By  slaughtering  war  a-land  and  wrecks  by  Bea& 
And  fatal  was  it  to  this  shepherd's  boy. 
That  in  his  bosom  bare  the  bane  of  Troy,1I 
To  wander  by  that  sacred  place  alone 
(Belike  his  nymph  and  walking-mate  was  gone ) ; 
And  there  was  chosen  judge  to  end  the  **  strife 
That  after  cost  ft  full  many  «  man  his  life. 
And  thus  this  doughty  daysman,^^^  as  I  read, 
Did  crankly  §§  venture  on  this  thHukless  deed : 
Whom  Juno   first,   that    proud  ||||   and    stately 

goddess, 
Entic'd  with  offer ^U  of  much  wealth  and  richess ; 
And  certes  ***  gold  hath  store  of  eloquence. 
Him  Pallas  eke,  the  queen  of  sapience. 
Tempted  with  wisdom  +tt  and  with  chivalry, 
To  win  the  golden  ball  bequeath'd  to  beauty. 
But  neither  wealth  nor  wisdom  might  him  move. 
When  Venus  gan  t*  encounter  him  with  love. 
So,  led  away  with  over-vain  conceit, 
And  surfeiting  belike  on  pleasure's  bait,^:^^ 
As  men  arc  wont  to  let  the  better  go 
And  choose  the  worse,  this  jolly  hcrd-groom,§§§ 

lo, 


•  fJiephcnff  siroin]  Ed.  1001  "  swaiii  disgui^'d." 
t  tpon]  i.  e,  dwell, 
t  futhleii]  Ed.  15b9  "wondrous." 

§  those  tmUletsc*]  Ed.  15SI>  "the  r/oiA/f .<^a. "  —  Here 
Walker  (S/jailY;»^>fort'.v  ViVfification,  kc.,i^.  2  J G)  would  alter, 
for  the  metre's  sake,  "f/oddefftA"  to  "gwldcss"'  (tlio 
Cfntnictcd  plural). 

II  That  Atehrovght,  <te  ]  El.  I'.SO; 

**  That  some  fell  furie  thrac  amonrj  fJicn  all. 
AndfotaU  xcaK  it,"  A'c. 
^  bare  the  Uine  of  Jj-oj/J    Ed.  1001  "carried  fire  for 
Tfoy." 
**  Iht]  Ed.  15S9  "this." 
tf  co.'t'i  Ed.  15S1)  "lo.'^t." 
n  day.^inan\  i.  o.  umpire. 
§§  craiikli/]  i.  c.  brisklj'. 
i;;:  that  in-pud]  Ed.  I'.si)  "the  great." 
^•f  rJTfr]  Ed.  ir.SO  "bouor." 
"**  crtts]  i.e.  certainly, 
tft   Ttinptedutthuidoni,  &c.]  Ed.  1004; 
•MVould  for  pure  wi.sdom's  worth  and  chii-alnj 
This  earthly  swain  to  praise  her  heavenly  bfai'ty. 
But  luither  vealfh  uor  wis.lom's  gifts  niiffht  more. 
When  Vaiuf  'gn,\  t'  enchant  liis  thoughts  tcdh  lore.'' 
JJt  Mile  on  pkamrtt  loit]    Ed.  1004  "on  plcaatire'.-s 
wanton  iKiit." 
§§|  htrd-ffroou]  El.  15>9  " shephcard." 


In  hope  to  win  the  flower  of  gallant  Greece^* 
Fair  Helena,  that  brave  and  peerless  piece, 
Giveth  the  prize  to  Lady  Venus*  graoe,t 
And  ends  with  endless  war  this  doubtful  case. 
Ah  Paris  !  hadst  thou  had  but  equal  it  ^yes. 
Indifferent  in  bestowing  of  the  prize. 
Thy  human  wits  §  might  have  discerned  well 
Where  the  il  true  beauty  of  the  mind  did  dwell : 
But  men  must  err,  because  that  IT  men  thej  be. 
And  men  with  love  y-blinded  cannot  see.** 

Throughout  the  world  the  rumour  being  blown 
Of  this  event,  the  man  was  quickly  known. 
And    homewards ++    cornea,  forsooth,  to  lock* 

loss  XX  Troy, 
Of  yore  a  shepherd's  lad,§§  King  Priam's  boy; 
And  in  his  bosom  lodg'd  |||1  an  uncouth  heat, 
The  strength  whereof  began  to  grow  so  great 
That  needly  Paiis  UU  must  prepare  to  see 
What  might  the  substance  of  the  ***  shadow  be 
That  yet  his  fancy  wrought  upon  so  fsst. 
So,  fumishM  with  men  and  ships,  at  last 
To  Lacedsemon  doth  this  minion  come ; 
The  winds  made  way,  the  sea  affording  room : 
In  fine,  the  cut  and  voyage  seeming  fff  short, 
The  knight  arrives  at  Menelaus'  court, 
Where  such  his  entertainment  was,  I  find. 
As  justly  might  content  a  princely  mind  ; 
For  she  was  there  to  give  him  welcome  tho,ttt 
Who  more  his  inward  sense   than  eycs§§§  did 

know : 
A  liiaty,  brave,  and  lovely  li'lil  dame  was  she, 
A  lass  well  wortjiy  to  be  Pj^riV  fee,*"^^ 

•  the  fotrtr  of  '/'•llnnt  Oract]  Ed.  15S9  "  thi  gallant 
llowcr  of  Grace. " 

t  Oirifh  (hi  prize  to  Lvhj  Ven\u'  grace]  Ed.  1604  "(?.\'rfA 
thi.s  beautya  pri:-'  to  \\nv<'  grace." 

X  (qnitl]  i.  e.  in)j)artial. 

§  wits]  Ed.  15S0  "wit." 

II  Whfrrth.]  i:d.  l.:S0  "Wherein." 
fl  that]  YA.  1004  "but." 

••  cannot  sf>\  Ed.  1004  "may  not  sre." — In  J?,! (?.'<' ;!('"< 
rarn<ix/.ii*,  lOOt),  (mulcr  the  head  "  Beaidy",  p.  l^Jthis 
coui)lct  is  given  thu.s  ; 

'  All  men  do  err,  b(cau<i  thnt  iiien  they  he. 
And  mtn  tcith  beauty  htind*'f  c<t>inot  *«." 

If  homnrards]  Ed   1004  "homeward." 

♦:  lii'kl(y.<]  Ed.  1001  "wretched." 

f§  hoi]  Ed.  I'.SO  "swajnie." 

I, I  hosoi.i  lodij'd]  Ed.  15S9  "brestdid  boarc. 

•;•[  T/iat  lutdly  Pa.-i.'<]—ne(dly,  i.o.  necct-s-irily.— Ed. 
l.'isi)  "  As  necdcs  r<ir  Pari.<." 

•"  thr]  ¥A.  l.-iS'.i  "tln.«.." 

tit  fcrniiiigl  Ed.  15^0  "  bccing."' 

III  tho]  i.  e.  then. 

§§§  iyrs\  Ed.  1589  "eye." 

I  ;,    lm:h,\  Ed.  i:.89  "liuoly." 

«;*!^^  A  ?a.«.<  iCfll  vcorthn  to  be  Paris'  /«]  Ed.  K'.^ 
"  Whom  Venu.<*  prorais'd  Paris  for  hia/te."  (In  aj»p!ying 
the  wf.rd  "/('-';<"  to  Ilelen,  Teele  w:iij  warranted  by  the 
usage  of  the  classical  writers  :  soo  Orelli'.s  iH»to  »in  ll:e 
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The  queen  herself  that  hight  *  fair  Helona, 
Wiiom  yet  unseen  his  thoughts  did  all  obey ; 
And  by  the  hand  she  takes  this  gallant  f  guest. 
And  gives  him  entertainment  of  the  best. 

Tet  stately  Troy  did  flourish  in  her  t  pride, 
And    Priaui,    whom    no    king§    might     mato 

beside, 
Till  love  and  hate  together  did  conspire 
To  waste  this  town  with  swift-devouring  fire.  || 
The  Prince  of  Troy  gan  easily  now  to  see 
How  well  her  person  with  her  fame  did  groe ; 
When  calling  U  on  Dame  Venus  for  his  due, 
The  King  of  Sparta  with  a  lordly  crow 
Must  post  from  homo,  and  leave  his  wife^  for- 
sooth. 
To  give  Sir  Paris  welcome  for  his  tooth : 
Thus  Venus  first,  to  help  love's  policy, 
Advantag'd  him  **  with  opportunity. 
And  now,  as  lovers  wont  their  time  t'  cspy,+t 
Tins  lover  can  his  task  full  well  apply* 
And  strives  to  court  his  mistress  cunningly, 
(No  whit  in  fear  of  women's  surquedry,^::^) 
Whose  tender  breast  the  conquering  god  of  love, 
As  will'd  his  dame,  with  arrow  §§  gan  to  prove. 
And  found  it  fit  for  love's  impression. 
No  sooner  was  King  Menelaus  gone 
But  Helen's  heart  had  ta'en  so  great  a  flame 
As  love  increas'd  with  Paris*  only  name  :  i||l 
And  now  she  doth  ^^  survey  his  lovely  face. 
And  curiously  observe  each  courtly  grace ; 
And  after  largo  dbputes  of  right  and  wrong, 
What  did  to  love  and  womanhood  belong,— 
Ah,  that  this  love  will  not  be  over-rul'd,*** 
Ah,  that  these  lovers  nillf+f  be  better  school'd ! — 
After  sweet  lines,  that  from  this  stranger's  pen 
Came  swiftly  to  her  reading  now  and  then, 


passage  of  Horace,  **2nulla  \  Jam  Tirum  cxpertas."  Carm, 
iii.  14, 10.) 

*  tii'jitt]  I.e.  was  called. 

t  tkisgnUant]  Ed.  1589  "hernew come." 

t  her]  Rl.  1589* 'his." 

§  kififf]  Ed.  1589  "prince." 

0  this  toien  vUh  awi/lttevoui'inff  Jlre]  Ed.   1580  "  this 
tatene  and  realmo  with  wastful.ffrf." 

^  Whm  callinff,  Ac]  i  e.  When  PatHs  collini;  on  Venu«, 
Ac. 

"  hi.n]  Ed.  lC04••thcm.- 
ff  timer  fspj/]  Ed.  15S9  *' timcB  cfpU.'* 

tl  sur«riedrif]  i.o  presumption,  orroganco. — ^This  line  i* 
not  in  ed.  1589. 

((  arrow]  Ed.  1580  "nrrowcs.** 

[];|  tcith  Paris'  only  nanu]  L  o.  with  the  mere  name  of 
Paris.— Ed.  1604  "  with  sound  of  ParU*  name." 

•!•[  dnth]  Ed.  1589  '*gnn." 

•••  tf  JW  not  U  over-ruTd]  Ed.  1589  "  win  bo  no  better 
ritUle." 

ftt  jn7Z]  1.0.  will  not 


Regard  of  honour  thrown  aside  by  this. 
She  arms  her  boldly  to  this  great  amiss ;  * 
And,  for  her  heart  was  from  her  body  hent,t 
To  Troy  this  Helen  with  her  lover  went. 
Thinking,  pcrdy,:t  &  part  contrary  kind,§ 
Her  heart  so  raught,||  herself  to  stay  behind. 
And  thus  hath  Paris  with  his  cunning  caught 
The  dainty  bird  that  all  so  far  he  sought. 
No  sooner  were  they  started  thus  away 
But  that^  the  king,  yet  all  too  late  a  day. 
Had    news    of    this    unworthy   treacherous** 

deed. 
And    after    (says    my    story)    makes    somett 

speed ; 
But  hardy  tX  Love,  that  hath  no  leaden  heels. 
Tied  wings  belike  §§  unto  the  Trojan's  keels. 
Away  flies  Paris  with  his  cha86d  prey. 
As  blithe  II  ||  as  bird  of  morning's  light  in  May, 
And  lands  in  Troy  the  beauteous ^1T  Helena; 
Whom  ag^d  Priam  and  Queen  Hecuba, 
And***  all  their  noblef+t  sons  and  daughters  too. 
Welcome  with  royal  feasts  and  great  t+t  <ido, 
And  every  lovely  dame  and  courtly  §§§  knight 
Salute,  to  do  their  sovereign  honour's  right. |||||| 
The    peers,  the    princes,  and    the    lords    of 

Greece, 
TouchM  with  the  rape  of  this  reproachful  piece, 
Not  able  to  endure  this Ulill  villany, 
Dishonour  to  their  state  and  country,*'** 
In  fury  gan  the  quarrel  undertake ; 
Not  all  alone  for  Menelaus'  sake. 
But  to  rebuke  and  to  avenge  beside 
Helen's  revolt,+ttt  Paris'  adulterous  pride ; 

*  amiss]  i.e.  fsxvdt. 

t  hent]  i.  e.  seized,  taken. 

{  perdjf]  1.  e.  par  Diru^  verily. 

§  eontrdry  kind]  i.  o.  couiniry  to  nature. 

II  ravijht]  i.  e.  snatvhcd  away. 

t  tfiat]  Ed.  1589  "straight." 

••  trtncherov*]  Ed.  1589  "traytcrous." 

ft  inakessome]  Ed.  15S9  "gins  to." 

tt  hardy]  Ed.  1589  ** conquering." 

§S  Tied  Kivps  Mike]  Ed.  1589  "  Belike  tide  wings." 

nil  As  blithe,  Ac]  This  lino  in  not  in  ed.  1589. 

^1F  beauteous]  Ed.  loSO  "gallant." 

••»  And]  Ed.  1589  "With." 

ttt  nobU]  Ed.  1G04  "princely." 

Ul  great]  Ed.  1589  "much." 

§$|  courtly]  Ed.  1589  "lustie." 

11. j I!  &dute,  to  do  their  sovereign  honour's  right]  Ed.  15S9 
**Doe  pay  the  prince  such  honour  as  they  might"; 
which  the  author  altered  pcihniis  because  "princes' 
occurs  in  the  next  line. 

•:«I1[  Not  able  to  endnre  tfiis]  Ed.  1589  '*  NU  suffering 
stich  barbarous." 

•••♦  to  their  state  and  country]  Ed.  1604  "  to  the  honour 
of  the  country.'*  But  in  our  cnrly  poets  (Shakespeare 
included)  "country  "  is  frequently  a  trisyllable. 

fttt  retolt]  Ed.  1589  "false louc.' 
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Making  provision  for  a  loDg-liv'd*  war, 
That  wounded  all  so  deep  as  t  yet  the  scar 
Hemaios,  and  will  abide  I  from  day  to  day, 
That  teeth  of  §  fretting  Timo  shall  never  wear 

away. 
In  Aulis*  gulf  they  mightily  assemble, 
Whose  power  might  make  the  proudest  Troy  to 

tremble : 
Lord  Agamemnon  there  among  them  all, 
With  Qreeks'  consent,  was  chosen  genend. 
Before  this  time  a  while,  as  I  do  1|  read, 
Ulysses,  by  the  wit  ^  of  Palamede, 
Unhappy  man,**  was  fetch'd  from  Ithaca, 
Yet  well  could  counterfeit  a  cause  of  stay 
To  tarry  with  his  wife  Penelope ; 
But  private  cause  must  common  cause  obey. 
And    though  he   feigned  ft    madness    for    the 

nonce,tt 
Tet  could  §§  Sir  Palamedes  all  at  once, 
To  sift  his  wile,  lay  down  ||||  his  tender  son. 
Whom  while  the  sire  refus'd  to  over-run. 
That  play'd  the  frantic  ploughman  there  ^^  in 

vain, 
lie  roundly  brought  him  to***  the  Argive  train ; 
Who,ttt  for  the  hate  he  harbour'd  in  his  head, 
Nill  cease  till  this  Sir  Palamede  was  dead.t4^:!: 
So  Pdeus'  valiant  §§§  son,  the  great  Achilles, 
Tliat  lately  II II II  with  the  Grecians  went  to  seas, 
Kestrain'd  a  while  H^^  in  habit  of  a  woman, 
Unworthy  wrong  done  to  so  bravo  a  man, 


•  lo7if;-i:v\J\  Ed.  15.s<j  "lastiug." 

t  05 1  K.i.  1jSi»  "aud." 

J  abufe]  Ed.  1.VS9  "endure." 

§  tt(tfi  of]  Not  in  cd.  1G04. 

II  do]  Ed.  15S0  -can." 

•[  ici/]  Ed.  1.0S9  "mcancs." 

••   Unhn^,^,)/  „inn,  i:c. 
Yit  iriU  ccuf'!,  &c. 
To  I'li-nj  V  Itli,  (fcc. 

J!,'.f  j,iira''-c"M.<>t,  <tc.]  Tliocopyof  cd,  ICO  4  which  was 
lent  to  mo  l)y  Mr.  Ikhld  wants  tho  loaf  containing  thesj 
lour  lilies.  (I  have  already  noticed  that  no  more  than 
two  lines  arc  coutained  in  each  page  of  that  very  dimi- 
nutive edition.) 

ft  Airjnnl]  Ed.  loS'J  "fainda." 

Jt  the  nonre]  i.  e.  the  occasion. 

§§  conhi\  Ed.  I'.SO  "can." 

Iill  To  ni/t  his  vile,  loj  down]  Ed.  1589  "  To  try  hia  \vit., 
oflfer." 

%'1I  thcrc\  Ed.  1589  "all." 

♦••  him  to]  Ed.  1G04  "unto." 

1ft   Who]  Ed.  I'.so  "That." 

X\\  NUl  ct(Mf  till  (his  Sir  Palortwliicds  dead]  NiU,  i.  c. 
Will  not.— Ed.  1604  "Aecus'd  him  to  tho  camp  that 
d-'f.m*d  him  dtad.'* 

§j§  vnbant]  Ed.  15S1»  •'noble." 

!l!lll  latthi]  Ed.  1589"h)th-lie." 

•fUlT  liiftrain'd  a  while,  &c.J  Ed.  1580; 

*'  Clad  by  his  damo  in  hubite  of  a  icoman, 
Vmcoiihif  cowardizc  of  a  valiant  man, 


Ulysses  with  his  toys  and  trifles  trim. 
In  pedler*8  base  array,  decipher  d  him. 

Tho  flower  *  of  Greece  and  armies  all  by  this* 
For  want  of  wind,  had  +  hover'd  long  in  Aulis: 
What  mighty  men  misdo  the  meaner  me; 
So  great  an  ill  by  lingering  did  t  ensue.  ' 

So  far  enraged  §  was  angry  Artemis 
With  Agamemnon's  sin  and  small  amiss 
For  striking  in  the  chase  a  gentle  hind. 
The  Grecians  pine,  Phoebe  restrains  the  wind : 
And,  will  he,  nill  he,  Agamemnon  moat, 
If  he  will  termM  be  a  general  just, 
Despatch  some  trusty  messenger  or  page^ 
Under  pretext  of  love  and  il  marrixige. 
To  fetch  to  Aulis*  strand  IT  the  Argive  queen 
To  see  the  spousals  of  fair  Iphigen  ; 
Aud  Prince  Achilles  was  her  fere  misnam'd :  ** 
But  all  untowardly  the  i*f  business  fram'd ; 
For  Clytemnestra  had  espied  ere  long. 
At  their  arrive,  the  fetch  and  fatal  wrong4^ 
In  few,§§  the  virgin  slain  in  sacrifice, 
Tho  Greeks  have  wind  at  will,  the  waters  rise. 

How  many  ills  do  follow  one  annoy  ! 
Now  merrily  sail  these  ||||  gallant  Greeks  toTroj, 
And  scour  the  seas,^^  and  keep  their  compass 

right: 
Away  they  fly,  their  tackling  toft  and  tight, 
As  shoots  a  streaming  star  in  winters  night; 
A  thousand  ships  well-rigg'd,  a  glorious  sight, 
Waving  ten  thousand  flags,  they  leave  the  port ; 
Aud,  as  ye  wot,  this  war  and  tragic  sport 
It  was  for  Helena. 


But  that  uo  cowardizc  this  dccde  can  hi^jlit 
In  him  that  was  approu'd  so  good  a  knight, 
Vlis<'-s  with  hijf  toii-i<  and  tryfU,-*  trial 
Full  like  a  pcdlor  can  decipher  hiin," 
*  Piwer]  Ed.  15S0  "fon-e." 
t  had]  Ed.  158'J  "  hauc." 
X  did]  Ed.  15S0  "d.wth." 

§  So  far  (nrag'd,  <fco.J   Instead  of  this  and  the  Dcxt 
three  lines,  ed.  15S9  has, — 

"  Nor  waa  there  other  hclj^c  but  Iphigen, 
That  mijifht  enforce  the  windea  to  blow  a^tn." 
II  pretext  of  love  and]  Ed.  15sy  *'  pretence  of  lota  "ir." 
^  .i.'oiui]  Ed.  15S1)  '^iJMiro." 

**  ftre  )n>snain'd]—fire,  I.  c.  mate,  husbaud.— Ed.  15^ 
"  louer  nanule." 
tf  tJu]  Ed.  15S9  "this." 

n  ^f  thrir  ni-rivf,  the  fetch  ami  fatal  wrovy]  E^.  15S.> 
"Whereto  thi.s  subtile  message  did  belong." 
§§  1,1  fnc]  Ed.  i:>80  "/ji  ime." 
nil  th(-e]  Ed  15S9  ''our." 
•J«[  And  scour  the  sfaif.  &c.j  Ed.  15S9; 

"Aud  fcoure  th(  hhix,  d;  cheerly  runne  forth  rifi/. 
As  shootcs  a  streaming  8t;\rre  in  winters  nighr. 
Away  they  flyc,  tlieir  tackling  teft  and  tight, 
Toppe  and  top-gallant  in  the  braucst  sort. 
And,  as  ye  trote,*'  &c. 
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The  King  of  Troy  gan  quickly  *  underetand 
How  Qreoks  with  all  their  power  were  hard  at 
hand; 
'   i     And  sadly  do  the  peers  their  prince  advise, 
The  while  in  rage  Cassandra  calls  and  cries, 
'^  Render,  ye  Trojans,  to  these  madding  Greeks 
The  dame  that  all  this  expedition  seeks." 

And  to  this  battle,  bruited  far  by  fame, 
Great  aid  of  arms  on  either  party  came 
From  Tyberf  and  the  quaking  Tanais, 
To  Troy,  the  queen  of  Amazons  by  this, 
Penthesilea,  with  her  warlike  band. 
Arrives  X  in  honour  of  King  Priam's  land. 
And  over-long  it  were  for  mo  to  tell 
In  fury  of  this  war  §  what  hap  befell ; 
How  mauy  Greeks,  how  many  Trojan  knights. 
As  chivalry  by  kind  ||  in  love  delights. 
Upon  their  helmets  can  their  plumes  advance,^! 
And    twist    their    ladies'    colours    on  **    their 

lance. 
So  doth  this  love  mako  men  adventurous :  f-f 
So  hardy  was  the  true  knight  Troilus, 
And  all  for  love  Xt  of  the  uncoustant  Cressed, 
T*  encounter  with  th'  unworthy  Diomed. 
But  leave  I  here  of  Troilus  to  8ay,§§ 
Whose  passions  for  the  ranging  Cressida, 
Read  as  fair||||  England's  Cliaucer  doth  unfold, 
Would  tears  exhale  from  eyes  of  iron  mould. 

And  that  I  may  givell^  every  man  his  right. 
Sir  ••*  Paris  mounted,  in  his  armour  bright, 
Pricks  forth,  and  on  his  helm  his  mistress*  sleeve : 
How  could  that  sight  but  Menelaus  grieve  ? 
And  now  the  Greeks,  and  now  the  Trojans  may. 
As  pleaseth  tt+  Fortune,  bear  away  the  day. 


•  The  King  of  Ti-oygan  quickli/]  Ed.  1689  "  Kiug  Priam 
now  f/nji  casclie." 

t  Tt,htr\  So  both  cds— Qy.  "Tyraa  "  or  "Istcr"? 

t  Arrii<$]  Ed.  VM  "Aiiu'd." 

§  In  fury  of  th'a  war]  Ed.  1589  **/n  this  afflicting 
learre.** 

|]  IriXff]  i.  c  nature. 

%  Upim,  their  helmtis  can  their  plume*  a^lvance]  Ed.  1589 
•*  Vixm  their  helmes  their  phimoa  can  well  aduaunce.** 

**  on]  Ed.  1589  "in." 

1  f  So  ifitth  this  lovt  inalt  itmn  ailventurowi]  Ed.  1589  *•  So 
louf  doth  mako  thom  bold  and  venturoua." 

XX  And  (dlfor  lovt]  Ed.  If.SO  "All  for  pure  loue." 

($  of  Troilus  tomy\  Ed.  1C04  "o/  Trotlm  ought  to  say  ".• 
but  we  have  jtist  had  *•  Troihw  "  used  m  a  trisyllable. 

i;;i  R(od  nxfair,  Ac.]  Instead  of  this  and  the  next  line, 
cd.  1589  has ; 

•'  RequircH  a  voUume  to  v>\fold  at  largo ; 
And  cunning  ncedc  he  bo  that  tikes  the  charge. 
To  paint  the  coUourcs  of  tuat  cliaunging  (lecco, 
Staiue  to  all  <iamos  of  Troy  and  stately  Greece." 

%*i  ffirt]  Ed.  1589  "doo.'* 

•••  5ir]  Ed.  1004  •*  So." 

ttt  plea$€th]  Ed.  1604  "pleased.** 


The  time  ♦  of  truce  set  down  by  martial  law. 
The  dames  of  Troy  with  lovely  looks  do  draw 
The  hearts  of  mauy  Qrecks.f  and,  lo,  at  last 
The  g^eat  Achilles  is  enthralled  fast, 
That  night  ueX  day  he  might  his  rest  enjoy ; 
So  was  his  heart  engagM  whole  to  Troy, 
That  now  no  more  of  arms  this  warrior  would. 
Or,  mought  §  I  say,  no  more  for  love  he  could : 
The  camp  complains  upon  his  love  and  sloth, 
And  charge  him  with  his  knighthood  and  his 

oath. 
Now  rides  out  Hector,  call'd  the  ||   scourge  of 

Greeks, 
And,  like  the  uutam'd  panther,  pries  and  seeks 
Where  he  may  prove  his  strength  ;1T  and,  storming 

thus. 
He  lights  upon  Achilles'  friend,  Patroclus. 
King  Peleus'  son,  thus  roua'd,  soon  gan**  him 

greet. 
And,  lion-like,  runs  fiercely  ft  him  to  meet. 
For  rescue  of  his  friend,  as  he  were  wood,:^^ 
And  charging  so  his  stafifin  furious  mood,§§ 
As  falcon  i|||  wonts  to  stoop  upon  his  ^U  prey, 
Forgetful  of  the  fair  Polyxeua, 
As  Hector  had  unhors'd  Patroclus  tho,*** 
Despoiling  him  in  field,  the  more  thet+t  woe, 
Uuwares  to  wreak  Patroclus*  death:2:^4-*  beleek,§§§ 
Ho  slays  a  peerless  Trojan  for  a  Greek  ; 
And  having  thus  perform'd  this  piece  of  ||  II  ||  treason. 
He  triumphs  in  the  spoils  of  Priam's  son. 
Tho  Grecians  now  doliH^  clap  their  hands  fur 

glee; 
But  blood  will  blood,  so  ever  mought  *•**  it  be. 


•  tim<\  Ed.  loS:)  "timcH." 

t  Orckit]  Ed.  Io04  "a  knight." 

X  iu]  Ed.  1004  "nor." 

t  movoht]  i.  c.  njight.— Ed.  1004  "  shall." 

II  Now  i'idm  Oft  Ihrfor,  call'd  the}  Ed.  1604  "Out Hector 
rides,  sumam'd  the.** 

^  may  prove  his  ftren0h]  Ed.  1589  "  might  i>roor«  his 
force." 

*•  King  Ptlewi*  ton,  thus  roused,  toon  gan]  "  When  as  tho 
great  Acliilles  gan.^' 

ft  .>?m'€?y]  Ed.  1589  "proudlie." 

\  X  trood]  i.  o.  mad. 

§§  fo  hi^  sttiff  infuriom  hiood]  Ed.  1589  "  tight  ;<w  dafl'e 
in  cigcr  i.tood<." 

till  A«  faliton,  d:c.]  Ed.  U89  trantpoflos  this  and  tho 
next  line. 

«■•[  A.x]  ¥A.  1589  "her." 

*••  tho]  i.  0.  then. 

ttt  the  more  the]  Ed.  1589  "alas  for." 

XXX  PatroclHH  death ,  Ed.  1589  "  this  deede  of  his." 

S$§  Mnk\  i.  o.  belike,— so  written  for  the  rhyme. 

Hi.,;  piece  of]  Ed.  LOSa  "murdrous." 

•;«11I  The  Grecians  now  do}  Ed.  1589  "Now  gan  the 
Grecian.^"  (altered,  I  suppose,  because  " gan"  occurs  in 
tho  next  line  but  one). 

•*»•  mought]  i.  e.  must. 
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Hath  bent  *  this  agM  Priam  by  tho  hair, 
Like  butcher  bent  to  slay ;  and  oveu  there, 
The  man  that  liv*d  so  many  golden  years, 
The  great  commander  f  of  such  lordly  peers, 
The  King  of  Troy,  tho  mighty  King  of  Troy, 
With  cruel  iron  this  cursed  Qreckish  boy 
Rids  of  his  life,  as  whilom  ho  had  done 
With  poison'd  shaft  :|:  Paris,  old  Priam's  son. 
Thus  souls  by  swarms  do  press  to  Pluto's  hall ; 
Thus,  naked  Troy,  or  now  not  Troy  at  all, 
Done  is  thy  pride,  dim  is  thy  glorious  §  gito,|| 
Slain  U  is  thy  prince  in  this  unhappy  fight. 

My  pen,  forbeai*  to  write  of  Hecuba, 
That  made  the  sun  his  glistering  **  chariot  stay, 
And  raining  tears  his  golden  face  to  Itido, 
For  i-uth  of  that  did  after  her  +t  betide ; 
Sith  this  thrice-wretched  lady  liv'd  tt  the  last. 
Till  Fortune's  spite  and  malice  all  was  pa.st. 
And,  worn  with  sorrows,  §  §  wexcn  fell  and  mad  : 
And  all  the  happiness  that  Priam  had 
In  his  mishap  ||  ||  and  bloody  funeral, 
Was  that  he  saw  not  yet  the  end  of  all,— 
His  daughters  ravish'd,^^  slain  in  sacrifice, 
Astyauax,  before  his  mother's  eyes, 


•  hait\  i.  e.  seized. 

f  great  cominnnth.i-]  Ed.  15S9  "lord  and  xnalster.'* 

t  2>oiitond  thojt]  Ed.  1604  "shaft  cuvenom'd." 

§  ffloriouif]  Ed.  1004  'glittering"  (but  we  have  "glis- 
tcriug  "  iu  the  third  line  .^fcor  this). 

II  (jit:]  See  note  *,  i>  -173.  soc.  ool. 

^\b7'(.>'j  Kd.  10m)  "read." 

*"  St'ii  hiif  gliyf:i'iiiij\  Ed.  1GJ^9  "glorious  suuuo  his." 

tt  HfUi-lur]  Ed.  IjSO  "iifienvards." 

\l  ihricc-jcixii:h(d  h'.'f^  licit]  Ed,  16Sl>  "vului>py  queeuo 
Buniinde." 

§§  fon-oic.'^]  Ed.  loS9  ".sorruw." 

II,;  hiishar]  I'd.  lOs'J  *•  in ijjhai ►.*?." 

^■^  Jlis  ihunjhttrf  r.'i«V/.V,  «tc.]  Ed.  1601  "  JI,.^  children 
i-aii^h'tl,  kc."  (C;i.s.saudra  woa  "i-avialiod,"  Tolyxcua 
"blaiu  iu  Bacritlcc.") 


Hector's  sweet  boy,*  thrown  from  the  highest 

tower : 
Thus  to  our  endf  there  needeth  but  an  hour. 
Short  tale  to  make,  when  thus  t  the  town  of 

Troy 
Tho  Greeks  had  sack'd,  to  Asians  great  annoy, 
When  Pyrrhus  had  the  g^lty  Paris  slain, 
Lo,  now  at  last  the  Greeks  have  home  again. 
With  loss  of  many  a  Greek  and  Trojan's  life. 
Their  wither'd  flower,  King§  Menelaua*  wife. 
The  good  ^neas,  whom  the  gods  beleek  || 
Resenr'd  some  better  future^  hap  to  seek. 
With  old  Anchises,  leaves  this  oonquer'd  **  town. 
And,  on  the  seas  y-toss^d  up  and  down, 
Arrives  at  ft  Lavine  land,  when  he  had  seen 
The  bounty  of  the  famous  tt  Carthage  queen. 
Whom,  forc'd  by  fate,§§  this  wandering  knight 

deceiv'd, 
That  him  and  his  so  royally  receiv'd. 

My  author  says,  to  honour  Helen's  |;||  name. 
That  through  tho  world  hath  been  belied  by  fame, 
How  when  tho  king  her  fereUH  was  absent  thence, 
(A  tale  that  well  may  lessen  her  ofibncc,) 
Sir  Paris  took  the  town  by  arms  and  skill. 
And  carried  her  to  Troy  ***  against  her  will ; 
Whom  whether  afterward  she  lov'd  or  no, 
I  cannot  tell,  but  may  imajiine  so. 

^  Hector's  utrctt  boy]  Ed.  li>&i»  "  Tho  j^riucclio  babe." 
t  etui]  Ed.  1580"dcathe8." 

J  </<<'>]  Ed.  loSD  "fii-st." 

§   Th'lr  icUhir^!  jloicir,    Kiiin\    Ed.    15^0    "  Vnh.iij.y 
Helen." 
il  be^c■L•]  i.  c.  belike, — so  written  for  the  rhyme. 
'J  b:(f^rh'(ur(]  Ed.  loS9  "further  better." 
**  cou'jnrr'i'.]  Ed.  15S0  "wretched." 
]\  at]  Ed.  USO  "iu." 
XI  /ai.ioun]  Ed.  1G<)4  "bounteous." 
§§  jorc'-f  6y/"/«  I  Ed.  i:.hi)  "diiucn  h-r  fate.-  " 
|;;|  (o  honour  //Jt«'.-<]  Ed.  1001  "in  favc»ur  of  her.  ' 
%^,  /' '■<  I  i,  o.  husKuid. 
^*»  hu-to  Troi/]  Ed.  lOUl  "Heleu  thcneu." 


AN    ECLOGUE    GKATULATORY, 


ETC. 


An  EgloQVt  Gratdaiorie.  Eniilvltd :  To  the  right  hoHO)XibU,  and  rtnovmed  Shepheard  qf  Alhiont  Arcadia  :  Robat 
Barle  of  E\S€X  and  Bwe,  for  hi*  wdcome  ifito  England  from  PariugalL  Dene  by  George  Pede,  MauUr  qf  arU  in  Oxon. 
At  London  ;  Printed  by  Richard  Jones,  and  are  to  be  tolde  at  the  figne  ((f  the  Rote  and  Crowne^  outr  ogainH  the  Fatdcon. 
1589.    4to. 

This  piece  is  now  given  from  a  transcript  (vide  Account  of  Peele  and  his  Writings,  p.  835)  vrhich  belonged  to  tho 
late  Mr.  Hvber. 

Essex  joined  tho  expedition  in  behalf  of  Don  Antonio  (seo  p.  646),  having  fitted  out  aovcral  sliipa  at  his  own 
expense,  lie  sailed  without  the  consent  or  kiiowlcdge  of  the  Queen ;  but  her  anger  at  his  secret  departure  was 
easily  appeased  on  his  return.  lie  conducted  himself  during  the  expedition  with  his  usual  gallaatry  and 
generosity. 


THE   RIGHT   HONOURABLE   EARL   OF   ESSEX 


HIS  WELCOME  INTO  ENGLAND  FROM  PORTUQAL. 


FISR8. 

I>idt€,*  16  pcean,  et,  Id,  hit  dicite,  pcean  / 
In  patriam  rtdiit  magnut  Apollo  tuam. 

PALINODE. 

Herdgroom,  wliat  gars  f  thy  pipe  to  go  bo  loud ) 
Why  bin  thy  looks  so  smicker  t  &nd  ■<>  proud  1 
Perdy,§  plain  Piers,  but  this  couth  ||  ill  agree 
With  thllkt  bad  fortune  that  aye  thwarteth 
thee. 

fiehs. 
That  thwarteth  me,  good  Palinode,  is  fate, 
Y-bom  was  Piers  to  be  infortunato ; 
Yet  shall  my  bag-pipe  go  so  loud  and  shrill 
That  heaven  may  entertain  my  kind  good-will ; 

7(5,  x6p<xan! 

PALI^'ODB. 

Sot,  I  say,  losel,**  lewdest  ft  of  all  swains, 
Sing'st  thou  proud  psoans  on  these  open  plains  ? 
So  ill  aitteth  "XX  this  strain,  this  lofty  note, 
With  thy  rude  tire  and  grey  russet  coat 

FIEBS. 

Grey  as  my  coat  is,  green  all  are  my  carefi, 
My  grass  to  dross,  my  com  is  tum'd  to  tares ; 
Yet  even  and  morrow  will  I  never  lin  §§ 
To  make  my  crowd  ||||  speak  as  it  did  begin ; 

/tf,  i6  pcean  / 

•  JHcile,  tc.]  This  line  is  from  Ovid,  Ar.  Am.  \l  1. 

t  2K(r«]  L  e.  makes,  caoses. 

t  imiektr]  L  e.  smirking. 

f  Perdy]  L  e.  Par  Dit^  verily. 

B  coutK]  i.  e.  could. 

^  thUk]  i.  e.  this  or  that  Mme. 

**  lout]  L  e.  worthless  follow. 

\  \  UwdtMt]  i.  e.  most  ignorant,  most  untaught 

XX  tUtdk]  L  e.  agrecth. 

II  /ui]  L  e.  cease. 

11  crtnedl  L  e.  f^ddls^^instrument. 


PALISODE. 
Thou  art  too  crank,*  and  crowdest  all  too  high ; 
Beware  a  chip  fall  not  into  thine  eye : 
Man,  if  triumphals  here  be  in  request. 
Then  let  them  chant  them  that  can  chant  them 
beat. 

FIEBS. 

Thou  art  a  sour  swain,  Palinode,  perdy ; 
My  bog-pipe  vaunteth  not  of  victory : 
Then  give  me  leave  sonizanco  f  to  make 
For  chivalry  and  lovely  learning's  sake ; 

16 f  id  paan  / 

PALINODE. 

Thou    hardy  herdsman,    dor'st    thou  of  arms 

chant? 
Siket  verse,   I  tell  thee,  ought  have  a  great    > 

vaunt : 
Then   how    may   thy   boldness    scape   a   fine 

frump  ?  § 
Wat's  laud  is  matter  for  the  brazen  trump. 

FIEBS. 

Of  arms  to  sing  I  have  nor  lost  nor  skill ; 
EInough  is  me  to  blazon  my  good-will. 
To  welcome  home  that  long  hath  lackM  been. 
One  of  the  j oiliest  shepherds  of  our  green ; 

;  16,  id  paan/ 

FALIKGDE.] 

Tell  me,  good  Piers,  I  pray  thee  tell  it  me,' 
What  may  thilk  jolly  swain  or  shepherd  be. 
Or  whence  y-comen,  that  he  thus  welcome  is, 
That  thou  art  all  so  blithe  to  see  his  bliss  1 


*  cranX]  i.  e.  brisk. 

t  »(mixanet]  L  e.  sounding. 

X  SHe]  i.  e.  Such. 

I  /hisi/>]  i.  e.  flout. 
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AN   ECLOGUE 


PIERS. 

Palinode,  thou  makest  a  doable  demand, 
Which  I  will  answer  as  I  understand ; 
Tet  will  I  not  forget,  so  Gk>d  me  mend, 
To  pipe  loud  psoans  as  my  stanzas  end ; 

IQ,  idpcean/ 

Thilk  shepherd,  Palinode,  whom  my  pipe  praiseth, 
Whose  glory  my  reed  to  the  welkin*  raiseth, 
He*s  a  great  herdgroom,  certes,  but  no  swain, 
SaTe  hers  that  is  the  flower  of  Phoebe's  plain ; 

16,  i6  paan  I 

He*s  well-allied  and  lovM  of  the  best, 
Well-thew'd,t  fair  and  frank,  and  famous  by  his 

crest; 
His  Rain-deer,  racking  %  with  proud  and  stately 

pace, 
Qiyeth  to  his  flock  a  right  beautiful  grace ; 

16,  i6paanl 

He  waits  where  our   great  shepherdess    doth 

wun,§ 
He  playeth  in  the  shade,  and  thriveth  in  the  sun ; 
He  shineth  on  the  plains,  his  lusty  flock  him  by. 
As  when  Apollo  kept  ||  in  Arcady ; 

16,  i62)CDan/ 

Fellow  in  arms  ho  was  in  their  flow'rlng  days 
With  that  great  shepherd,  good  Philisides ;  % 
And  in  sad  sable  did  I  see  him  dight,** 
Moaning  the  miss  ft  of  Pallas'  peerless  kuight ; 

Id,  io  pceaii  I 

With  him  he  serv'd,  and  watch'd,  and  waited  late, 

To  keep  the  grim  wolf  from  Elizas  gate ; 

And  for  their  mistress,  thoughten    these    two 

swains, 
They  moughteu  XX  never  take  too  mickle  paius ; 

But,  ah  for  grief  !  that  jolly  groom  is  dead, 
For  whom  the  Muses  silver  tears  have  elud  ; 
Yet  in  this  lovely  swain,  source  of  our  glee, 
Mun  §§  all  his  virtues  sweet  revivcn  be; 

I'o,  to  pcean  / 

'  velL-in\  L  e.  sky. 

t  WiU-(h(ic'i']  i.  0.  well-manuci-cd,  weU-discii)liucd, 
having  a  good  deportment :  seo  Jamicson's  £t.  Did.  of 
Hcot.  Lftng.  in  v.  Thewit. 

t  rackin'j]  i.  c.  moving  on. 

§  Kun]  i.  e.  dwell. 

II  l:cj)t]  1.  e.  resided,  lived. 

%  PhUmdcf]  i.e.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  is  fro-iucutly 
celebrated  under  tliis  uarao,  which  lie  himself  invented. 

•*  diyht]  i.  e.  dressed. 

tt  J»wJ  i.  0.  loss. 

X\  movpUen]  i.  a.  imghi.  [Mon. 

§i,  Mun]  i.o.  Muat,— may :  soo  Jamicscn  u&i6Mi>ra  in  v. 


PALIHODX. 

So  moughten  they,  Piers,  and  happily  thriTe 
To  keepen  this  herdsman  after  death  aliTe : 
But  whence,  I  pray  thee  tell  me,  come  Is  he^ 
For  whom  thy  pipe  and  pssans  make  such  ^ee  ? 

nxBSb 
Certes,  sir  shepherd,  comen  he  is  from  fiur. 
From  wrath  of  deepest  seas  and  stonn  of  war. 
Safe  is  he  come— 0,  swell,  my  pipe^  with  joy  I — 
To  the  old  buildmgs  of  new-rearM  Troy ;  * 

I6,  id  paam  t 

From  Boa,  from  shore,  where  he  with  swinkf  and 

sweat 
Felt  foeman's  rage  and  summer^a  parching  heat, 
Safe  is  he  come^  laden  with  honour's  spoil : 
0,  swell,  my  pipe,  with  joy,  and  break  the  while; 

/d,  UipotaMl 

FAUKODE. 

Thou  foolish  swain  that  thus  art  OTerjoy'd, 
How  soon  may  here  thy  courage  be  accoy*d  1^: 
If  ho  be  one  come  new  from  western  coast^ 
Small  cause  hath  he,  or  thou  for  him,  to  boast 

I  see  no  palm,  I  see  no  laurel-boughs 
Circle  his  temples  or  adorn  his  brows ; 
I  hear  no  triumphs  for  this  late  return. 
But  mauy  a  herdsman  more  disposed  to  mourn. 

FIERS. 

Pale  lookest  thou,  like  spite,  proud  Palinode ; 
Venture  doth  loss,  and  war  doth  danger  bode : 
But  thou  art  of  those  harvesters,  I  see. 
Would  at  one  shock  spoil  all  the  filbei*d-tree ; 

I6,  io  pitan  ! 

For  sbamo,  I  say,  give  virtue  hououi-s  due  ! 
I'll  please  the  shepherd  but  by  telling  true : 
Palm  mayst  thou  sec  and  bays  about  his  head, 
That  all  hia  floek  right  forwardly  hath  led ; 

/6,  i6 paan' 


I 


A  ' 


]ufc,  woe  is  me,  lewd  §  lad,  fame's  full  of  lies, 
Envy  doth  aye  true  honour's  deeds  despise ; 
Yet  chivalry  will  mount  with  glorious  wings, 
Spite  all,  and  nestle  near  the  seat  of  kings ; 

Io,  i6  pctan! 


*  neic-rtared  Trot/]  i.e.  Troynovaut, — London, 
t  ftrirjfc]  i.  e.  toll. 


X  acco>/\>]  i.  c.  daunted. 

§  Uicd]  i.  e.  ignorant,  untaught. 
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Base  thrall  is  he  that  is  foul  slander's  slave : 
To  pleasen  all  what  wight  may  him  behave  1 
Yea,  Jove's  great  sod,  though  he  were  now  alive, 
Hought  find  no  way  thilk  labour  to  achive ;  * 

I6f  i5  pcean  I 

PALINODE. 

Well  plead'st  thou,  gentle  lad,  for  this  great 

peer: 
Then  tell  me,  sith  but  thou  and  I  am  f  here, 
Did  not  thUk  %  bag-pipo,  man,  which  thou  dost 

blow, 
A  Farewell  §  on  our  soldiers  erst  bestow ) 

How  is*t,  then,  thilk  great  shepherd  of  the  field. 
To  whom  our  swains  sike  humble  nseisance  yield, 
And  thou  these  lauds  and  labours  seriously. 
Was  in  that  work  not  mention'd  specially  1 

PIERS. 

Hark,  Palinode,  me  dare  not  speak  too  loud ; 
Hence  was  he  raught,||  wrapt  in  a  fiery  cloud. 
With  Mars  his  viceroy  H  and  a  golden  drake,** 
So  that  of  him  me  durst  no  notice  take ; 

But  now  reium'd,  to  royalize  his  fisune. 

Whose  mighty  thoughts  at  honour's  trophies  aim, 

Lest  worthily  I  moughten  witnedtt  be, 

I  welcome  him  with  shepherd's  country  glee ; 

TOi  id  paan  / 

And  of  his  dread  adventures  hero  sing  I, 
Equivalent  with  the  Punic  chivalry. 
That  brake  his  lance  with  terror  and  renown 
Against  the  gates  of  slaughter'd  Remus'  town ; 

Ii>,  i6  paan  / 

And  was  the  first  of  many  thousands  more 
That  at  Ponichia  tt  waded  to  the  shore  : 

•  tuhivt]  So  written  for  tho  rhyme. 

t  (koH  and  lam}  Soo  note  §,  p.  501,  first  cul. 

i  Uiilk]  Soo  note  ^,  p.  601,  first  col.— So  old  cd.  foiu: 
times  olaewhoro  :  here  and  in  two  other  places  "  thick." 

i  A  Fareuull]  Uto  p.  549. 

II  raught]  i.  e.  snatched,  carried  off. 

II  Mara  hU  riceroy']  L  e.  Sir  John  Norris. 

**  ((  goldai  drake]  i.  e.  a  golden  dragon, — Sir  Fraucis 
Drake. 

i  t  teitntif]  Or  wlten*d'~i.  e.  blamed. 

tt  Ptnichia]  i.  e.  Penicho.  Essex  commanded  the  troops 
that  landed  there:  see  Qoviihej'a Britith  Admintlt,  tc., 
vol.  ilL  p.  216. 


There  couth  *  he  lead  his  landed  flock  so  far. 
Till  'a  was  left  of  men  approv'd  in  war ; 

lii,  id'  pcean  / 

0  honour's  fire^  that  not  the  brackish  sea 
Mought  quench,  nor  foeman's   fearful  'larums 

lay! 
So  high  those  golden  flakes  donef  mount  and 

climb 
That  they  exceed  the  reach  of  shepherd's  rhyme; 

In,  id  pcean  i 

PALINODE. 

What  boot  thy  welcomes,  foolish-hardy  swain  f 
Louder  pipes  than  thine  are  going  on  this  plain ; 
Fair  Eliza's  lasses  and  her  great  grooms 
Receive  this  shepherd  vnth  unfeign'd  welcomes. 

Honour  is  in  him  that  doth  it  bestow ; 

Thy  reed  is  rough,  thy  seat  is  all  too  low, 

To  writen  sike  praise :  hadst  thou  blithe  Homer's 

quill, 
Thou  moughtst  have  matter  equal  with  thy  skilL 

PISBS. 

Twit  me  with  boldness,  Palin,  as  thou  wilt. 
My  good  mind  be  my  glory  and  my  guilt ; 
Be  my  praise  less  or  mickle,  all  is  one, 
His  high  deserts  deserven  to  be  known ; 

I6,  id  pcean  / 

So  cease,  my  pipe,  the  worthies  it  to  record 

Of  thilk  great  shepherd,  of  thilk  fair  young  lord; 

Leave  him  with  luck  to  those  well-tun6d  lays 

That  better  ken  §    to  sound    sike    shepherd's 

praise; 

10,  in  pcean/ 

Now  time  is  near  to  pen  our  sheep  in  fold. 

And  evening  air  is  rheumatic  and  cold. 

For  my  late  songs  plead  thou,  my  pure  good-will ! 

Though  new-come  once,  bravo  earl,  yet  welcome 

still  ! 

Idf  i6  pcean  / 


*  couth\  L  0.  could. 

t  dont]  L  e.  do. 

X  vorihiu\  i.  e.  worthy  acts. 

f  ibtnj  L  e.  know. 
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POLYHYMNIA. 


Polyhymnia,  Jkieribiriff  the  honourabU  Triumph  at  Tylt,  Ufort  her  Maiutie,  Ml  thi  IT.  Of  November  lati  paM^  Ui^ 
theflrtt  day  qf  the  three  and  thirtUh  yeare  qf  Her  Highneue  raiffne.  With  Sir  Henrie  lea  kii  rtMiffnation  ofhoncmr  at  Tyit, 
to  her  Maiextie,  and  received  by  the  nght  honorable  the  Earle  **f  Cnmberland,  Printed  al  London  by  Richard  Jhotue  1590. 
4to. 

On  the  back  of  tho  title  is ; 

"  Polyhymnia.  FntUuletl,  with  all  dutie  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Compton  of  Compton.  By  Oeorge  Peete, 
liaifter  of  Artti  in  OxfordeJ* 

*'  It  appears,"  says  Nichols,  (Prog,  of  Eliz.  vol.  ill.  p.  41.  ed.  1823,)  *'  by  Warton's  notes  on  Milton,  p.  593,  that 
George  Peolo  wrote  •  Polyhymnia,  the  Description,  &c.  1500,*  but  of  this  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  copy." 
I  therefore  reckon  myself  most  fortunate  in  being  able  to  offer  to  the  reader  a  reprint  of  this  very  rare  and  curioas 
production  from  a  copy  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  among  the  books  presentctl  by  Dnunmond 
in  1626.  In  my  first  edition  of  Peele's  Workti  the  poem  wanted  several  lines,  Drummond's  copy  being  slightly 
mutilated.  It  is  now  given  complete ;  the  omissions  having  been  supplied,  through  tho  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bliss,  from  a  MS.  copy  which  wus  discovered  in  an  old  family  mansion  in  Oxfordshire,  and  which,  like  other  old 
transcripts  of  our  early  poetry,  has  several  variations  from  the  printed  copy.  Tho  Sonnet,  at  the  end  of  this  tract, 
*'  His  golden  locks,"  d:c.,  was  reprinted  by  Beloe  (Anec.  of  Lit.  voL  ii-  p.  5.)  among  'Songs  from  Qarrick  collection;* 
but  though  sevenil  pieces  not  dramatic  are  bound  up  in  that  collection,  I  have  repeatedly  aearohed  it  for  Polyhymnia 
in  vain. 

Sir  Henry  Lee  was  the  son  of  Sir  Anthony  Lee,  and  of  Margaret  sister  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  He  died  at  his 
mansion  at  Quarendon  in  Bucks,  in  1611,  aged  SO. 

The  following  long  extract  from  Scgar's  Honor,  Military  and  Ciuill,  will  perhaps  be  acceptable  to  the  reader:  it 
forms  the  whole  of  the  51th  Chapter  of  the  3d  Book,  and  is  entitled  "  The  originall  occasion*  of  the  yttrdy  TriM;mpia 
in  England :  '* 

"  Here  will  we  remember  also  (and  I  hope  without  enuie  so  may)  that  these  annuall  exercises  in  armes. 
solemnized  the  17.  day  of  Noiiember,  were  first  begun  and  occasioned  by  the  right  vertuous  and  bonoiirable  Sir 
Henry  Lea,  Master  of  her  liighncsse  Armoric,  and  now  deseruingly  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble  Order,  who,  of  his 
great  zcale  and  earnest  desire  to  eternize  the  glory  of  )icr  maiesties  court,  in  the  beginning  of  her  happy  reigne, 
voluntaiily  vowed  (vnlcsse  infirmity,  age,  or  other  accident  did  impaich  him),  during  his  life,  to  present  hiooselfe  at 
the  tilt  armed,  the  day*  aforcHayd  yccrcly,  there  to  performe,  in  honor  of  her  sacred  maiestie,  tho  promise  he 
formerly  made.  Whereupon  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  sayd  court,  incited  by  so  worthy  an  example,  deter* 
mined  to  continue  that  custome,  and,  not  vnlike  to  the  antient  Knighthood  dclla  Banda  in  Spaine,  haue  euer  since 
yerely  assembled  in  armes  accordingly :  though  true  it  is,  that  the  author  of  that  custome  (being  now  by  age 
ouertiikcn)  in  the  33.  ycero  of  her  maiesties  reigne  resigned  and  recommended  that  office  vuto  the  right  noble 
George  Earle  of  Cumberland.  The  ceremonies  of  which  as<>iguation  were  publiquely  performed  in  presence  of  her 
maiestie,  her  ladies  and  nobilitlo,  also  an  infinite  number  of  people  beholding  the  same,  as  followeth. 

"On  the  17.  day  of  Noucoiber,  auno  IDOO,  tliis  liouourable  gentleman,  together  with  tho  Earle  of  Cumberland, 
h.auiu^'  fii"8t  performed  their  .scruicc  in  armes,  presented  thom.sclues  vuto  her  highnessc,  at  the  foot  of  the  .<taire:» 
vnder  licr  gallcry-wiuJow  in  tho  Tilt-yard  at  Westminatcr,  where  at  that  time  her  maie!»tic  did  sit,  aocomparjicd 
with  the  Vicou  it  Turyn  Ambassador  of  Franco,  many  ladies,  and  the  chiefcst  nobilitie. 

"  Her  maiestie.  bchoMinrr  these  armed  kni^rht.*'  comming  toward  her.  did  suddenly  hearc  a  musicke  so  swccte 
and  secret,  as  eucry  one  thereat  prreatly  maniciled.  And  liearkeniug  to  tliat  excellent  melodic,  tlic  earth,  as  it  were, 
opening,  there  appeared  a  Pauilion,  made  of  wliito  taffata,  containing  eight  score  cllcs,  beinpr  in  projjortion  like 
vuto  tho  sacred  Temple  of  tho  Virgins  Vestall.  This  Temple  seemed  to  eousist  upon  pillars  of  pourforrj',  arched 
like  vuto  a  church  :  within  it  wore  many  lampes  biiruiug  ;  also  on  tho  one  side  there  stood  an  altar  couerod  wit!i 
cloth  of  gold,  and  thereupon  two  waxo  candles  burning  in  rich  candlestick.s  ;  \i|xin  the  altar  al.so  were  layd  certaine 
princely  i)resents,  which  after  by  three  virgins  were  presented  vnto  her  maiestie.  Before  the  doore  of  this  Temple 
stood  a  Crowned  Pillar,  embi-aced  b}-  an  Eglantinc-troe,  whereon  there  hanged  a  table  ;  and  therein  written  (with 
letters  of  gold)  this  prayer  following  ; 

Eliz.e,  &c. 
Piro,  potenti,  fadieissimxe  virgini, 
fidei,  pacis,  nobilitatis  vindici, 
cui  Deiis,  astni,  virtus, 
siimma  deiiouerunt 
omnia. 
Post  tot  annos,  tot  triumph os, 
animam  ad  j>cdes  positiinis 
tuos, 
sacra  son  ex 
aflixit  arma. 
Vitam  quietam,  impcrium,  famam 
rcteniam,  let^jrnam 

jirccatur  tibi, 
sanguine  redcmpturus  suo. 
Ultra  columnas  Hcrculis 
columna  moueatur  tua. 


•  Tho  anuivei-sary  c»f  Llizu1.>ctirs  accession  to  the  throne:  Mary  died  on  tho  17th  of  November  1;*» 
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Corona  Buperet  coronAs  omnes, 
ut  quara  coslum  fiEelicisaimd 
nascenti  coronam  dedit, 
beatiaaima  morions  reportes  coclo. 
Summe,  Sancto,  JEtemo, 
audi,  exaudi, 
Dous. 

*'Tlio  muaicke  aforesayd  was  accompanied  with  these  venes,  pronounced  and  suug  by  M.  Uales  her  tnaioetics 
ncmant^  a  gentleman  in  that  arte  excellent,  and  for  his  voice  both  commendable  and  admirable ; 

"  My  golden  locks  time  hath  to  siluor  tumd ; 
(Oh  time  too  swift,  and  swiftnes  noucr  ceasing  !) 
My  youth  'gainst  ago,  and  ago  at  youth  hath  spurnd. 
But  spiumd  in  Toiue ;  youth  waincth  by  encrcosing : 
Beauty,  strength,  and  youth,  flowers  fading  beeue ; 
Duety,  faith,  and  loue,  are  rootos  and  euor  groeno. 

My  helmet  now  shall  make  an  hiuo  for  bees, 
And  louers  songs  shall  tume  to  holy  psalmcs ; 
A  man-at-armcs  must  now  sit  on  his  knees. 
And  feed  on  pray'rs,  that  are  old  ages  almcs : 
And  so  [thoagh?J  from  court  to  cottage  I  depart. 
My  saint  is  sure  of  mine  vnspottcd  hart. 

And  when  I  sadly  sit  in  homely  cell, 
I'le  tench  my  swaines  this  carrol  for  a  song, — 
Blest  be  the  hearts  that  thinke  my  souereigne  well, 
Curs'd  be  the  soules  that  thinke  to  doe  her  wrong  I 
Ooddosso.  vouchsafo  this  agM  man  his  right, 
To  be  your  beadsman  now  that  was  your  knight. 

'*  The  gifts  which  the  vostall  maydons  presented  unto  her  maiesty.  were  these :  a  vaile  of  white  exceeding  rich 
and  ciiriously  wrought ;  a  cloke  and  safcgard  set  with  buttons  of  gold,  and  on  them  were  grauen  emprczes  of 
excellent  deuise  ;  in  the  loope  of  eucry  button  was  a  noble-mans  badge,  fixed  to  a  i)illar  richly  embrodered. 

"  And  hero  (by  way  of  digression)  let  ts  remember  a  speech  which  this  noble  gentleman  vsed  at  such  time  as 
these  buttons  wore  set  upon  the  garment  aforesaid :  '  I  would '  (quoth  he)  '  that  all  my  fHends  might  haue  bene 
remorobred  in  these  buttons,  but  there  is  not  roome  enough  to  containe  them  all ;  and  if  I  haue  them  not  all, 
then '  (said  hee)  '  those  that  are  left  out  may  take  exception.'  Whereunto  another  standing  by,  answered ;  '  Sir, 
let  as  many  be  placed  as  can  bo,  and  cause  the  last  button  to  be  modo  like  the  caracter  of  <£*c.'  '  Now,  Oodamorcio, 
,'  with  all  my  heart,'  (quoth  the  Knight,)  '  for  I  would  not  haue  giuen  the  Cctttra  of  my  friends  for  a  milion  of  gold.' 
I  *'  But  to  retume  to  the  purpose,— these  presents  and  prayer  being  with  great  reuoronce  doliuorod  into  her 

{  xnaicsties  owne  hands,  and  he  himselfe  disarmed,  oflTored  vp  his  armour  at  the  foot  of  her  maicsties  Crowned  Pillar ; 
and  kneeling  vpou  hid  knees,  presented  the  Earle  of  Cumberland,  humbly  beseeching  she  would  be  pleased  to 
accept  him  for  her  knight,  to  continue  the  yccrcly  exercises  afores.iid.  Her  ror\jesty  gratiously  accepting  of  that 
ofler,  this  aged  knight  armed  the  carle,  and  moimted  him  ypon  his  horso.  That  being  done,  ho  put  vpon  his  owne 
person  a  side  *  coat  of  blacke  veluet  pointed  vndcr  the  orme,  aud  couercd  his  head  (in  liew  of  an  helmet)  with  a 
buttoned  cap  of  the  couutrey  fashion. 

"  After  all  those  ceremonies,  for  diners  dayes  hee  wore  vpon  his  doake  a  crowne  embrodered,  with  a  certaine 
motto  or  deuioe,  but  what  his  intention  therein  was,  himselfe  best  knowoch. 

"  Now  to  conclude  the  matter  of  assignation,  you  shall  vnderstaud  that  this  noble  gentleman,  by  her  maiestiea 
oxpresae  commandcmcnt,  is  yerely  (without  respect  vnto  hi^  age)  personally  present  at  those  military  exercises, 
there  to  see,  suruey,  and  ns  one  most  carefull  and  skilf\ill  to  direct  them ;  for  indeed  his  vertue  and  valour  in  arms 
is  such  as  dcseructh  to  command.  And  touching  that  point  I  will  let  you  know  the  opinion  of  Monsieur  do 
Cliampany,  a  gentleman  of  great  cx|)cricnce  and  notable  obseruation,  who  at  his  becing  embassadour  in  England 
for  causes  of  the  Tjow-Couutreys,  and  writing  to  his  friends  there,  in  one  of  his  intercepted  letters,  among  other 
occurrents,  these  words  were  foimd:  'I  was'  (quoth  he)  'one  day  by  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  Captaine  of  her 
maicsties  guard,  inuited  to  Eltham,  an  house  of  the  queenes,  whereof  he  was  the  gixardian.  At  which  time  I  heard 
and  saw  three  things  that  in  all  my  trauel  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spoine,  I  neuer  heard  or  saw  the  like.  The  first 
was  a  consort  of  rousicke,  so  excellent  and  sweet  as  cannot  be  expressed.  The  second  a  courso  at  a  buckc  with  the 
best  and  roost  beautiAill  greyhounds  that  eucr  I  did  behold.  And  the  third  a  man-of-armes  excellently  mounted, 
richly  armed,  and  indeod  the  most  accomplished  cavalicro  I  had  euer  scene.  This  knight  was  colled  Sir  Henry  Lea, 
who  tliat  day  (accompanied  with  other  gentlemen  of  the  court)  onely  to  doe  me  honour,  vouchsafed  at  my  rctumo 
to  Greenwich  to  broake  certaine  lances :  which  action  was  performed  with  groit  dexterity  and  commendation.' 

*'  Thus  much  was  the  substance  (and  well  neere  the  whole  circumstance)  of  Sir  Uenry  Lea  his  last  taking  of 
arraes :  wherein  he  seemed  to  imitate  the  auncieut  Romanes,  who  hauing  serued  a  contienient  time,  and  claiming 
the  priuiledges  due  to  old  f  ouldicrs  (wbome  they  called  emeriti),  did  come  into  Campo  Martio,  euory  man  leading 
his  owne  horse ;  and  there  ofTored  his  armes  vnto  Mars  in  presence  of  the  chiefe  magistrates :  which  ceremony 
Scipio,  Cassius,  the  Great  Pompey,  with  many  other  noble  captaines,  disdained  not  to  doe. 

"  Summarily,  these  annuoll  actions  haue  bene  most  nobly  perfourmed  (according  to  their  times)  by  one  Duke, 
19  Earlcs,  1*7  Barons,  4  Knights  of  the  Garter,  aud  a]^ue  150  other  Knights  and  Esquicrs."— P.  107,      q.,  ed.  1602. 


•  ei-Jt]  i.  0.  long. 


THE  NAMES  OF  THE  LORDS  AND   GENTLEMEN  THAT  RAN, 
AND  THE   ORDER  OF   THEIR  RUNNING. 


THE  COUPLES. 


Sir  nxHBT  Lee  and 

The  Eabl  of  Cumber  l\kd. 

11. 

Tlio  Lord  Btraxob  and 
Master  Tiioscxa  Qerrard. 


Tn. 


Mastbr  Robert  Cabbt  and 
Master  Wiluam  GBEsnAX. 

vni. 

Sir  William  Knowlk  [and] 
Mastbr  Anthony  Cookb. 


in. 

The  Lord  Compton  and 
Master  IIenrt  Nowell. 


IX. 

Sir  Thomas  Knowlgs  [and] 
Sir  Philip  Butler. 


TV. 

Tho  Lord  Burke  and 
Sir  Edward  Desnv. 


Master  Robert  Kxowles  [audj 
Master  Ralph  Bowes. 


V. 


The  Eaui,  of  E.-«kx  and 
Mastiui  Fulk  GuEVii.Li:. 


XI. 


Master  Thomas  Sidney  [and] 
Maktkr  Robert  Ale.^caxdkr. 


VI. 


Ftr  Ciiahles  Bloust  [and] 
Master  Thomas  Vavasor. 


XII. 


Master  John  Nedram  [aiid] 
Master  Hiciiar'j  Actox. 


XIII. 

Master  Charles  Pavers  [.ui.i] 

M.\STER   EVERARD  DlOBY, 


POLYHYMNIA. 


Wherefore,*  when  thirty-two  were  oome  and 

gone, 
Years  of  her  reign,  days  of  her  country's  peace, 
Elizabeth,  great  empress  of  the  world, 
Britannia's  Atlas,  star  of  England's  globe. 
That  sways  the  massy  sceptre  of  her  land, 
And  holdsf  the  royal  reins  of  Albion ;  j 
Began  the  gladsome  sunny  day  to  shine, 
That  draws  in  length  date  of  her  golden  relgo. 
And  thirty-three  sho  numbereth  in  her  throne, 
That  long  in  happiness  and  peace  I  pray 
May  number  many  to  these  thirty-three. 
Wherefore  it  fares  as  whilom  and  of  yore, 
In   armour   bright    and  sheen   fair  England's 

knights. 
In  honour  of  their  peerless  sovereign, 
High  mistress  of  their  service,  thoughts,  and  lives, 
Make  to  the  tilt  amain ;  and  trumpets  sound. 
And  princely  coursers  neigh  and  champ  the  bit : 
When  all,  address'd  for  deeds  of  high  devoir, 
Prease^  to  the  sacred  presence  of  their  prince. 

Th    Prat  r       U    \^^^  HeNRT  Lee, 

^     (  The  Earl  of  Cumberland. 
Mighty  in  arms,  mounted  on  puissant  horse. 
Knight  of  the  crown,  in  rich  embroidery, 
And  costly  fair  caparison  charg'd  with  crowns, 
O'ershadow'd  with  a  wither'd  running  vine, 
As  who  would  say,  "  My  spring  of  youth  is  past," 
In  corselet  gilt  of  curious  workmanship. 
Sir  Henry  Lee,  redoubted  man-at-arms, 
Leads  in  the  troops :  whom  worthy  Cumberland, 
Thrice-noble  earl,  accoutred  as  became 
So  great  a  warrior  And  so  good  a  knight. 
Encountered  first,  y-olad  in  coat  of  steel, 
And  plumes  and  pendants  all  as  white  as  swan. 
And  spear  in  rest,  right  ready  to  perform 
What  'long'd  unto  the  honour  of  the  place. 


■  Whertfort]  Ox.  MS,  "TV.ewfore.* 
t  AoW#]  Ox.  MS,  ••  rules.'* 
X  PrtoM]  i.  e.  PresB. 


Together  went  these  champions,  horse  and  man, 
Thundering  along  the  tilt  ,*  that  at  the  shock 
The  hollow  gyring  vault  of  heaven  resounds. 
Six  courses  spent,  and  spears  in  shivers  splits 

The  Second  CoufU.  \  l^'  ^1?  ^''"T' 

^     i  Master  Thomas  Gerraro. 

The  Elarl  of  Derby's  valiant  son  and  heir. 

Brave  Ferdinand  Lord  Strange,  strangely  embark'd 

Under  Jove's  kingly  bird  the  golden  eagle, 

Stanley's  old  crest  and  honourable  badge. 

As  veering  *foro  the  wind  in  costly  ship. 

And  armour  white  and  watchet*  buckled  fast, 

Presents  himself;  his  horses  and  his  men 

Suited  in  satin  to  their  master's  colours. 

Well  near  twice-twenty  squires  that  went  him 

by: 

And  having  by  his  truchmanf  pardon  crav'd. 

Vailing  his  eagle  lot  his  sovereign's  eyes, 

As  who  would§  say,  **  Stoop,  eagle,  to  this  sun," 

Dismounts  him  from  his  pageant,  and  attonce,|| 

Taking  his  choice  of  lusty  stirring  horse 

Cover'd  with  sumptuous  rich  caparisons, 

He  mounts  him  bravely  for  his  friendly  foe ; 

And  at  the  head  he  aims,  and  in  his  aim 

Happily  thrives,  and  breaks  his  azure  staves. 

Whomll  gentle  Qerrard,  all  in  white  and  green. 

Colours  belike  best  serving  his  conceit. 

Lustily  meets,  mounted  in  seat  of  steel. 

With  flourishing  plume  and  fair**  caparison ; 

And  then  at  every  shock  the  shivers  fly. 

That  recommend  their  honours  to  the  sky. 

*  witchet]  I  e.  pale  blue. 

t  truchman"]  i.  e.  interpreter.--01d  ed.  "  trounchman  ' 
(a  mistake  for  *'  trouchman  ">. 

t  Vailing  his  eagle  to}^  Vailing,  L  e.  Lowering.  —  Ox, 
MS.  ••  Vailed  his  eagle  in." 

I  teould]  So  Ox.  JfS.— Here  the  old  ed.  has  *'  should" ; 
but  in  three  other  places  of  the  poem  it  has  "  As  who 
vould  say.** 

II  attonci]  For  "at  once." 

If  Whom]  Ox.  MS.  *'  When." 
••/air}  Ox.  1/&  "rich." 
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TUe  Third  CoupU.  j  ^="  ^^^  ^^^™^' 

^      (  Master  Henrt  Nowell. 

Next,  in  the  virgin's  colours,  as  before 

Ran  Cumberland,  comes  lovely  Compton  in ; 

His  courser  trapp'd  in  white,  and  plumes  and 

staves 

Of  snowy  hue,  and  squires  in  fair  array. 

Waiting  their  lord's  good  fortune  in  the  field ; 

Ills  armour  glittering  like  the  moon's  bright  rays, 

Or  that  clear  silver  path,  the  milk-white  way, 

That  in  Olympus  leads  to  Jove's  high  court. 

Him  noble-minded  Nowell  *  pncks  to  meet, 

All  arm'd  in  sables,  with  rich  bandalier. 

That  baldrick-wise  he  ware,  set  with  fair  stones 

And  pearls  of  Inde,  that  like  a  silver  bend 

Showed  on  his  vamish'd  corselet  black  as  jot ; 

And  beauteous  plumes  and  basest  suitable ; 

And  on  his  stirrup  waits  a  trusty  train 

Of  servants  clad  in  purple  liveries : 

And  to't  they  go,  this  lord  and  lusty  knight^ 

To  do  their  royal  mistress  honour's  right. 

mL    V     *%  r>      7    5  Tbe  Lord  Burke, 
The  Fourth  Couple,  )  «      „  ^^ 

^      (  Sir  Edward  Denny. 

When,  mounted  on  his  fierce  and  foaming  steed, 

In  riches  and  in  colours  like  his  peers. 

With  ivory  plumes,  in  silver-shining  arms, 

His  men  in  crimson  dight  and  staves  iu  red. 

Comes  in  Lord  Burke,  a  ftdr  young  Ireland  lord, 

Bent  chiefly  to  the:|:  exercise  of  arms  : 

And  bouiuli!)g§  in  his  princely  mistress'  eye, 

Chargeth  liis  staff,  when  trumpet  callsH  away, 

At  noblo  Denny's  head,  brave  man-at-arms. 

That  furiously,  with  flaming  sword  in  himd, 

(As  if  the  God  of  War  had  sent  him  down, 

Or,  if  you  will,  to  show  his  burning  zeal 

And  forwardness  iu  service  of  her  person,  •[ 

To  whom  those  martial  deeds  were  consecrate,) 

Speeds  t )  the  tilt  amain,T*  rich  as  the  rest'; 

Himself,  his  horse,  his  pages,  all  in  green, 

Green  velvet,  fiiirly  garnish'd  horse  and  man. 


*  Ilhn  nfftlc-mimkil  Nr>irtU,  dc]  Ox.  MS.  ; 
"  Ili.ii  hOhk-inindtd  Soicill  j>rirl\i  to  iw.ft. 
Bravo  Nowell  fam'd  for  courtship  and  for  arms, 
All  in  black  aniunir,  'idth  r'nh  hnndalifi:" 
t  /'«•<*.<]  "  A  kind  of  cmbroidcrcti  mantle  wluch  huii^r 
down  from  tlio  miildlc  to  abont  the  knees,  or  lower, 
worii  by  knipfhts  on  horseback."    Narcs's  Glos.'t. 

I  chnjhj  to  tf,']  Ox.  MS.  "to  the  princely." 
§  And  bound ivg,  iVc]  Ox.  MS.  ; 

*'  And  boundiuy  in  /«i.<  royal  »ii. «//•<■«.<'  <>/<, 
(Askauces  thus,  1  come  to  honour  thee,) 
Charfj,t/i,"  Ac. 

II  trumpHcalli]  Ox.  MS.  "  trumpets  call." 

%  hit  ptnoix]  Ox.  MS.  "the  day,"  omitting  the  next 
line. 
•»  ai,ialn]  Ox.  MS.  "apace." 


The  Fifth  (hwole,    \  ^^  ^^^^^  of  .BOBUk, 
rjj     KAmp       J  Master  Folk  Grstillk. 

Then  proudly  shocks  amid  the  martial  throng 
Of  lusty  laooien,  all  in  sable*  sad. 
Drawn  on  with  coal-black  steeds  of  dusky  hus^ 
In  stately  chariot  full  of  deep  device, 
Where  gloomy  Time  sat  whipping  on  the  team, 
Just  back  to  back  with  this  great  champion, — 
Young  Essex,  that  thrioe-honourable  earl ; 
Y-clad  in  mighty  arms  of  mourner's  dye,+ 
And  plume  as  black  as  is  the  raven's  wing^ 
That  from  his  armour  borrow'd  such  a  light 
As  boughs  of  yew  receive  from  shady  stream: 
His  staves  were  such,  or  of  such  hue  at  least. 
As  are  those  banner-staves  that  mourners  bear; 
And  all  his  company  in  funeral  black  ;X 
As  if  he  mourn'd  to  think  of  him  he  misa'd. 
Sweet  Sidney,  fairest  shepherd  of  our  green, 
Well-letter'd  warrior,  whose  successor  he 
In  love  and  arms  had  ever  vow'd  to  be : 
In  love  and  arms,  0,  may  he  so  succeed 
As  his  deserts,  as  his  desires  would  speed  ! 
With  this  great  lord  must  gallant  Greville  run. 
Fair  man-at-arms,  the  Muses'  favourite. 
Lover  of  learning  and  of  chivalry. 
Sage  in  his  saws,  sound  judge  of  poesy ; 
That  lightly  mounted  makes  to  him  amain. 
In  armour  gilt  and  bases  §  full  of  cost. 
Together  go  these  friends  as  enemies ; 
As  when  a  lion  in  a  thicket  pent, 
Spying  the  boar  all  bent  to  combat  him, 
Makes  through  the  shrubs  and  thunders  as  ho 
goes. 

Tiic  Sixth  Couple.  { .,  „  * 

(  Master  Thomas  Vavasor. 

And  then,  as  blithe  as  bird  of  mornings  light, 

luflam'd  with  liouour,  glistering  as  the  sun 

What  time  ho  mounts  the  sweating  lion's  back. 

Beset  with  glorious  sun-ahino  of  his  train, 

Bearing  the  sim  upon  his  arm^d  breast. 

That  like  a  precious  shiningH  carbuncle, 

Or  Phosbus'  eye,  in  heaven  itself  reflects, — 

Comes  Sir  Charles  Blount,  in  or  and  azure  dight; 

llich  in  his  colours,  richer  in  his  thoughts, 

Rich  in  his  fortune,  honour,  arms,  and  art. 

And  him  the  valiant  Vavasor  assails, 

On  fierce  and  ready  horse,  with  spear  in  rest, 


*  roble]  Ox.  MS  "sables." 

t  (?v<l  So  Ox.  MS.-0\d  cd,   "hue"  (which  occnrs  a 
little  before  and  a  little  alter  this  line). 

I  ftc>,cnd  black]  Ox.  MS.  "  bUck  bchecst "  (L  e.,  I  sup- 
{)o.-«e,  ••  black  behears'd  ";. 

§  bare.*]  See  note  f  iu  the  preceding  col, 

II  fhining]  Ox.  MS.  "siwrkliug." 
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In  orange-tawny,  bright  and  beautiful. 

Himself,  bis  men,  and  all :  and  on  they  speed, 

And  haste  they  make  to  meet,  and  meet  they  do, 

And  do  the  thing  for  which  they  meet  in  haste; 

Each  in  his  armour  amiable  to  see. 

That  in  their  looks  bear  love  and  chivalry. 

The  (  Mastsb  Robert  Cabet, 

Seventh  Couple,  \  Master  William  Gresham. 

By  this  the  trump  call'd  Carey  to  the  tilt, 

Fair  bird,  fair  cygnet  of  our  silver  swan ; 

When,  like  a  lord  in  pomp  and  princely  show, 

And  like  a  champion  fitted  for  the  war, 

And  not  unlike  the  son  of  such  a  sire. 

Under  a  plume  of  murrey  and  of  white. 

That  like  a  palm-tree  beautifully  spread. 

On  mighty  horse  of  Naples  mounted  fair, 

And  horse  at  hand  and  men  and  pages  pight, 

All  with  a  Burning  Heart  greets  he  her  grace. 

Whose    gracious    countenance    he    his    heaven 

esteems. 

And  to  her  sacred  person  it  presents,* 

As  who  would  say,  "My  heart  and  lifot  is  hers, 

To  whom  my  loyalty  this  heai*t  prefers." 

And  at  the  summons  out  his  foeman  flies, 

Qrcsham,  the  heir  of  golden  Qrcsham's  land, 

That  beautified  :J:  New  Troyf  with  Royal  Change, 

Badge  of  his  honour  and  magnificence : 

Silver  and  sable,  euch  his  colours  were. 

And  ready  was  his  horse,  and  readier  he. 

To  bound,  and  well  behave  him  in  her  eye, 

Upon  whoiio  looks  his  life  and  honour  stood. 

Then  horse  and  man  conspir'd  to  meet  amain ; 

Along  the  tilt  Carey  and  Qresham  go,|| 

Swift  as  the  swallow,  or  that  Greekiah  nymph 

That  seem'd  to  overfly  the  ears^  of  com  : 

And  break  they  do,  they  miss  not,  as  I  ween, 

And  all  was  done  in  honour  of  their  queen. 

m»    T..  7 .1  r^      1     \  Sir  Willlam  Knowles, 
The  Eighth  Coiiplt,  ].,  .  ^ 

''  *       {  Master  Anthont  Cooke- 

Then,  like  the  throe  Horatii  in  the  field. 

Betwixt  the  Roman  and  the  Alban  camp. 

That  triumphed  in  the  royal  right  of  Rome, 

Or  old  Duke  Aymon's  glory,  Dordogne's  pride,** 


♦  And  to  Iter  mcrttl  j>erfon  it  present*]  Ox.  MS.  : 
"  And  to  litr  mt^csty  tho  saino  prettnt^," 

t  hiart  and  ll/t]  Ox.  MS.  "  Hfe  and  all." 

t  beautified]  Ox.  M8.  "beauUfieth." 

f  New  7ro|r]  i.  e.  London.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
inform  tho  reader  that  Hit  Thomas  Grosbam  founded  the 
Royal  Exchange. 

II  ffo]  Ox.  MS.  "glide." 

•I  tart]  Oldcd.  "eylcs." 

**  Or  old  Dube  Aymon's  glory,  J>ordogne't  pride]  The 
adventures  of  the  foxir  sons  of  Aymon  have  fUmished 
matter  for  various  romanoes  both  in  prose  and  vor»o. 


Came  in  the  noble  English  Ne8tor*8  sons, 
Brave  Knowles  his  of^pring,  hardy  champions; 
Each  in  his  plumes,  his  colours,  and  device. 
Expressing  warrior  s  wit  and  courtier's  grace. 

Against  Sir  William  ran  a  lusty  *  knight ; 
Fine  in  device  he  was  and  full  of  wit, 
Famous  beyond  the  chalky  British  clifT^, 
And  lov'd  and  honour*^  in  his  country's  bounds, 
Anthony  Cooke,  a  man  of  noble  miud,i* 
For  arms  and  courtship  equal  to  the  best : 
Valour  and  Virtue  sat  upon  his  helm. 
Whom  Love  and  lowering  Fortune  led  along, 
And  Life  and  Death  he  portray'd  in  his  show ; 
A  liberal  Hand,  badge  of  nobility, 
A  Heart  that  in  his  mistress*  honour  vows 
To  task  his  hand  in  witness  t  of  his  heart, 
Till  ago  shake  oiF  war's  rough  §  habiliments. 
Then  with  such  cunning  can  they  couch  their 

staves, 
That  worthily  each  knight  himself  behavcF. 

rrrt     a-   sz  ry        »      \  SiR  ThOMAS  KkoWLES, 
The  Auiih  Couple,  i  «      ^  „ 

(  Sir  Philip  Butler. 

The  youngest  brother,  Mars  his  sworn  ||  man, 

That  wan  his  knightly  spurs  in  Belgia, 

And  foUow'd  dub  of  drum  in  fortune's  grace. 

Well  hors'd  and  arm'd,  Sir  Philip  Butler  greets ; 

The  noble  Essex  friend  and  follower. 

In  mourning  sable  dight  by  sympathy, 

A  gentle  knight ;  and  meekly  1[  at  the  tilt 

Ho  stands,  as  one  that  had  no  heart  to  hurt 

Hii  friendly  foe  :  but  at  the  trumpet's  sound 

He  flics  along ;  and  bravely  at  the  face 

His  force  he  bends  :  the  rival  of  his  fame 

Spurs  on  his  steed,  nor  shuns  the  shock  for  fear  : 

And  so  they  meet ;  the  armour  bears  the  scar 

Of  this  encounter  and  delightful  war. 

mr    m    .1  />      t     ^  Master  Robkrt  Knowles, 
The  Tenth  Couple.  <  .,  «  ■« 

^      (  Master  Ralph  Bowes. 

Tlie  last,  not  least,  of  these  brave  brethren,** 

Laden  with  honour  and  with  golden  bough8,tt 

Entering  the  lists,  like  Titan  arm'd  with  fire 

When  in  the  queachy  XX  plot  Python  he  slow, 


Of  Ia  Litre  de  quatrt  filx  Aymon  two  tnuislations  hod 
appeared  in  EugliAh  l)cfore  Peele's  time. 

•  lutiy]  Ox.  MS,  "gentle." 

t  »nt«t/]  So  Ox.  MS— Old  •d.  "name." 

t  witneM]  Ox.  MS.  **  trial." 

§  tear's  rough]  So  Ox.  MS.— Old  cd.  "rough  wars." 

II  «fomJ  A  dissyllable  hero. 

i  A  gentle  k-night ;  an  I  meeliy]  Ox.  MS.  "A  knight 
wcU-thew'd ;  and  mildly." 

**  brirthrfn]  A  trisyllable  here  (and  so  ajK-lt  in  tho  old 
cd.,  *'br(theren"). 

U  boughs]  Ox.  MS.  "leaves." 

It  queackif]  See  note  t«.  p.  S93,  sec.  col. 
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Bowes  takes  to  task  with  strong  and  mighty 

arm,* 
Right  richly  mounted  :  horse  and  man  it  seem'd 
Were  well  agreed  to  serve  as  roughly  there 
Asia  the  enemy's  reach  for  life  they  would ;  f 
And,  when  they  ran,  methought  a  tempest  rose, 
That  in  the  storm  the  clattering  armours  sound, 
As  horse  and  man  had   both   been   borne   to 

ground. 
The         (  Master  Thomas  Sidney, 
Eleventh  Couple.  \  Master  Robert  Alexander. 
Thus  long  hath  dainty  Sidney  sit  and  seen 
Honour  and  Fortune  hover  in  the  air, 
That  from:^  the  glorious  beams  of  England's 

eye 
Came  streaming ;  Sidney,  at  which  name  I  sigh. 
Because  I  lack  the  Sidney  that  I  lov'd,§ 
And  yet  I  love  the  Bidneys  that  survive. 

Thus  long,  I  say,  sat  Sidney  and  beheld 
The  shivers  fly  of  many  a  shaken  spear ; 
When,  mounted  on  a  courser  trapp'd  in  white. 
And  throughly  well-appointed  he  and  his, 
Pure  sparks  of^ virtue  kindling  honour's  fire. 
He  thought  he  might,  and,   for  ho  might,  he 

would 
Reach  at  this  glory, — fair  befall  him  still  I — 
And  to  the  tilt,  impatient  of  delay, 
He  comes,  eucounterd  with  a  threatening  point 
That  Alexander  menaced  to  him  fast, 
A  valorous  and  lusty  gentleman, 
Well-fitted  with  hia  armour  and  his  stood ; 
And  him  young  Sidney  sits,  and  had  he  chai'g'd 
The  Macedonian  Alexander's  stafi^, 
He  had  been  answer'd  by  that  valiant  youth  :  || 
So  well  behav'd  himself  this  fair  young  knight, 
As  Paris  had  to  great  Achilles'  lance 
Applied  his  tender  fingers  and  his  force. 

(  Master  [John]  Nedham, 
i  Master  Richard  Acton. 
The  next  came  Nedliam  in  on  lusty  horse. 
That,  angry  with  delay,  at  trumpet's  sound 
Would   snort,  and  stamp,  and  stand   upon  no 

ground, 
Unwilling  of  his  master's  tarriance  : 
Yet  tarry  must  his  master,  and  with  him 
His  prancing  steed ;  till  trumpets  sounding  shrill 
Made  Acton  spur  apace,  that,  with  applause 
Of  all  beholders,  hied  him  lustily, 


♦  ftrong  and  miphty  ami]  Ox.  MS.  "stout  and  sturdy 
laiico." 
t  they  icouH]  Ox.  MS.  *'  and  fame." 
t  from]  Ox.  MS.  "fore." 
§  lovd]  So  Ox.  MS.— Old  cd.  "louo." 
II  that  valiant  youth]  Ox.  MS.  "  this  lovely  boy." 


TIic  Twelfth  C'jiiplf 


As  who  would  say,  "Now  go  I  to  •  the  goal  :** 
And  then  they  ride,  and  run,  and  take  their 

chance. 
As  death  were  fix'd  at  point  of  either^s  lanosL 

The  (  Master  Chablib  Datebs^ 

Thirteenth  Covpie,  \  BIasteb  Eyzbabd  Diobt. 
Now  drew  this  martial  exeroise  to  end ; 
And  Davers  here  and  Digby  were  the  last 
Of  six-and-twenty  gallant  gentlemen. 
Of  noble  birth  and  princely  resolution. 
That  ran  in  compliment,  as  you  have  heard, 
In  honour  of  their  mistress*  holiday  ; 
A  gracious  sport,  fitting  that  golden  time, 
The  day,  the  birth-day  of  our  happiness, 
The  blooming  time,  the  spring  of  England's  peace. 
Peace,  then,  my  Muse;   yet,  ere   thou  peace, 

report. 
Say  how  thou  saw'st  these  actors  play  their  parts, 
Both  mounted  bravely,  bravely  minded  both. 
Second  to  few  or  none  for  their  success ; 
Their  high  devoir,  their  deeds  do  say  no  less. 

And  now  had  England's  queen,  fair  England's 
life,t 
Beheld  her  lords,  and  lovely  lordly  knights, 
Do  honour's  service  to  their  sovereigu : 
And  heaven  by  this  distill'd  down  tears  of  joy, 
In  memory  and  honour  of  this  day. 

Sir  Henry  Lee  rc!<lf/ns  hii  place  of  hr.nnvr  at  tilt 
to  the  Earl  of  Cumberland. 

And  now,  as  first  by  him  intended  was, 
In  sight  of  prince,  and  peers,  and  people  round. 
Old    Henry   Lee,   Knight    of    the    Grown,  dis- 
mounts; t 
And  in  a  fair  pavilion  hard  at  hand, 
Where   holy   lights    burn'd§    on    tho    hallow'd 

shrine 
To  Virtue  or  to  Vesta  consecrate. 
Having  unarm'd  his||  body,  head  and  all. 
To  his  great  mistress  his  petition  makes ; 
That,  in  regard  and  favour  of  his  age, 
It  would  so  please  her  princely  majesty  ■[[ 
To  suffer  him  givo  up  his  staff  and  arms. 
And  honourable  place  wherein  he  serv'd, 
To    that    thrice -valiant    earl    whose    honour's 

pledge 
His  life  should  be.     With  that  he  singled  forth 


*  to]  Ox.  MS.  "for." 

t  lift]  Ox.  MS.  "eyo." 

X  diiinovntit]  Ox.  MS.  "alights." 

S  hum\l]  Ox.  MS.  "bum." 

i:  hU]  Ox.  MS.  "himself." 

^  princelif  maJ^My]  Ox.  MS.  "  royal  excellence. 
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The  flower  of  EDglish  knights,  the  valiant  Earl 
Of  Cumberland;  and  him,  before  them  all, 
He  humbly  prays  her  highness  to  accept, 
And  him  install  in  place  of  those  designs ; 
And  to  him  gives  his  armour  and  his  lanoe, 
Protesting  to  her  princely  majesty, 
In  sight  of  heaven  and  all  her  lovely  *  lords, 
He  would  betake  him  to  his  orisons. 
And  spend  the  remnant  of  his  waning  age, 
Unfit  for  wars  and  martial  exploits, 
In  prayers  for  her  endless  happiness. 
Whereat  she  smiles,  and  sighs,  and  seem'd  to 
say, 


•  lovtiy]  So  Ox.  Jf5.— Old  ed.  "princely"  (which  oc- 
curs in  the  preceding  line). 


"  Qood  woodman,  though  thy  green  be  tum*d  to 

grey. 
Thy  oge  past  April's  prime  *  and  pleasant  May, 
Have  thy  request ;  we  take  him  at  thy  praise  : 
May  he  succeed  the  honour  of  thy  days !  ** 
''Amen,"  said  all,  and  hope  they  do  no  less ; 
No  less  his  virtue  and  nobility, 
His  skill  in  arms  and  practice  t  promiseth. 
And  many  champions  such  t  may  England  live  to 

have. 
And  days  and  years  as  many  Buch§  as  she  in 

heart  can  crave ! 


•  pHhif]  Ox.  ATS.  ••spring." 
t  practice]  Ox.  MS.  ••honour." 
X  mch]  Ox.  MS.  "moo." 
f  tuck]  Cx.MS,  "moo." 


A  SONNET.* 


His  golden  locks  time  hath  to  silver  tum'd ; 

0  time  too  swift,  0  swiftness  never  ceasjiig  1 
His  youth  'gainst  time  and  age  hath  ever  spumed, 
But  spum'd  in  vain ;    youth  waneth  by  in- 
creasing : 
Beauty,  strength,  youth,  are  flowers  but  fading 

seen; 
Duty,  faith,  love,  are  roots,  and  ever  green. 

*  We  Imve  scon  (p.  567)  that  Segnr  has  this  Bonnet 
with  several  rariatiuns :  Evans  (who  hod  never  met  vdth 
Polyhymnia)  reprinted  it  from  Scgar's  work,  and  attri- 
buted it  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  because  "Bir  Henry 
'V\'otton,  in  his  parallel  between  the  Earl  of  Essex  and 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  says,  that  a  Sonnet  of  the 
Earl's  was,  upon  a  certain  occasion,  sung  before  the 
Queen,  by  one  Halle,  in  whoso  voice  she  took  some 
pleasure. "  GUI  BcUlad*,  xoliv.  p.  iS.  cd.  ISIO.  Ellis  has 
given  it  (from  Scgor)  among  the  pieces  of  "  Uncertain 
Authors."  Sptc.  vol  ii.  p.  402.  ed.  1811.  This  Sonnet  is 
not  in  the  Ox.  MS, 


His  helmet  now  shall  make  a  hive  for  bees. 
And,  lovers'  sonnets  tum'd  to  holy  psalms, 

A  man-at-arms  must  now  serve  on  his  knees. 
And    feed    on    prayers,  which   are   ago    his 
alms : 

But  though  from  court  to  cottage  he  deport, 

His  saint  is  sure  of  his  unspotted  heart 

And  when  he  saddest  sits  in  homely  cell, 

Ho*ll  teach  his  swains  this  carol  for  a  song,-  — 
"Bless'd  be  the  hearts  that  wish  my  sovereign 
well, 
Curs*d    be    the    souls    that    think    her   any 
wrong  I " 
Qoddess,  allow  this  ag^d  man  his  right, 
To   be   your   beadsman    now   that   was    your 
knight. 


speeches  to  Queen  ^izabdh  at  Theobaldt, 

The  first  of  these  Speeches  was  originally  printed  in  The  History  qf  Englisk  LramcUic  Poetry  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier, 
who  has  prefaced  it  with  the  following  remarks :  "  In  1691  Queen  Elizabeth  paid  a  yiait  to  Lord  Burghley,  at 
Theobalds,  where,  it  seems,  she  was  received  with  much  solemnity,  although  the  Lord  Treasurer  did  not  himself 
make  his  appearance  to  welcome  her.  In  March,  1587,  he  had  lout  his  mother  at  a  very  adTaneed  age,  and  in 
April,  1589,  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached,  died :  iu  the  interval,  also,  his  daughter,  Lady  Oxford,  had 
expired,  so  that  iu  1591,  depressed  by  these  mbfortunes,  he  had  resolved  to  retire  firom  publio  life,  and  the  riiit  of 
tho  Queen  was,  iierhaps,  intended  to  revive  his  spirits,  and  to  recall  him  to  her  active  scorvice.  Mr.  Nichols,  in  his 
ProgrtfseSf  under  this  date,  relates  all  that  was  known  upon  this  point,  and  without  being  able  to  explain  It,  inserts 
from  Strype  a  sort  of  mock  writ  or  summons,  directed  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  the  object  of  which  was,  l^  a 
little  official  {ilayfulncss,  to  withdraw  Lord  Burghlcy  from  his  seclusion  :  in  that  document  he  is  sp-jkon  <^  as  a 
Hermit ;  and  it  seems  clear,  that  since  tlio  death  of  his  wife,  two  yoars  aud  some  montlis  anterior,  he  had  quitted 
his  noble  mansion  in  dixgust,  and,  making  only  occasional  visits  to  court,  had  resided  in  some  obscure  cottage  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Theobalds.  A  MS.  poem,  in  blank  verse,  has  fallen  into  my  hands,  which  serves  to  explain 
the  whole  proceeding :  it  is  a  speech  supi>oscd  to  be  delivered  by  a  Hermit  to  the  Queen,  on  her  first  arrival  at 
Theobalds,  tho  )>urpose  of  which  was  to  excudo  the  absence  of  L<>rd  liurghley,  by  stating  that  he  had  taken  up  his 
abode  iu  the  cell  belonging  to  the  Ilerniit,  iu  consequence  of  his  grief,  and  had  enjoined  the  Hermit  to  do  the 
honours  of  the  house  in  his  stead.  Hubert  Cecil,  knighted  Just  afterwords,  was  the  i)er8on  who  pronounced  the 
speech,  and  he  rcfoiTcd  to  it  when  the  Quocn  n^^ain  came  to  Thcob.iMs  in  1594.  It  was  written  by  a  |>oet  no  less 
distingtiislicd  than  George  Pcclo,  wlio  was  cnii>loycd  by  Lord  Ihir^ililcy's  sou  to  aid  the  scheme ;  for  the  mock 
writ,  before  mentioned,  which  puzzlod  Strype,  and,  as  he  says,  di;ficd  c<.'mnicnt'iry,  is  bcsouglit  by  the  individiud 
in  tho  disguise  of  a  Hermit.  Tlio  whulc  piece  is  iu  tho  poet's  handwriting,  aud  his  init  als,  G.  P.,  are  subscribed 
at  the  cud."    Vol.  i.  pp.  2S;M. 

The  second  aud  third  Siiccchcs,  fomung  part  of  the  cntcrlainnieut  to  her  Majesty  on  the  same  occasion,  arc 
now  printed  from  a  M>?.  in  Peelo's  handwriting,  which  luis  been  obligingly  lent  to  rao  by  Mr.  Collier,  who  was  not 
p  'ssessed  of  it  when  he  gave  hiti  cxcelent  H'utori/  to  the  public. 

"  Ou  the  10th  of  May  IWl,  *  tho  Queen  came  from  Hackney  to  Theobalds'  [Smtjhlii  rojic-f^  vol  ii.  p.  lOGi" 
Lc.    Nichols's  Pi  or/.  ofQ,-an  rAimbO.h,  vol.  iii.  p.  74,  cd.  18JU. 


SPEECHES  TO  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  AT  THEOBALD'S. 


I. 

THE  HERMITS  SPEECH. 


Mt  sovereign  lady,  and  most  gracious  queen, 
Be  not  diapleas'd  that  one  so  meanly  clad 
Presumes  to  stand  thus  boldly  in  the  way 
That  leads  into  this  house  accounted  yours ; 
But,  mild  and  full  of  pity  as  you  are, 
Hear  and  respect  my  lamentable  tale. 

I  am  a  hermit  that  this  ten'yearb'  space 
Have  led  a  solitary  and  retirM  life, 
Here  in  my  cell,  not  past  a  furlong  hence, 
Till  by  my  founder,  he  that  built  this  house. 
Forgetful  of  his  writing  and  his  word. 
Full  sore  against  my  will  I  was  remoVd ; 
For  he,  o'ertaken  with  excessive  grief. 
Betook  him  to  my  silly  hermitage, 
And  there  hath  liv'd  two  years  and  some  few 

months, 
By  reason  of  these  most  bitter  accidents ; 
As,  first  of  all,  his  ag^d  mother^s  death. 
Who  liv'd  a  fifth  and  saw  her  four  descents 
Of  those  that  lineally  have  sprung  from  her ; 
His  daughter's  death,  a  countess  of  this  land. 
Lost  in  the  prime  and  morning  of  her  youth ; 
And,  last  of  all,  his  dear  and  loving  wife. 
These  brought  him  to  this  solitary  abode. 
Where  now  he  keeps,*  and  hath  enjoinM  me 
To  govern  this  his  house  and  family, 
A  place  unfit  for  one  of  my  profession ; 
And  therefore  have  I  oft  desir*d  with  tears. 
That  I  might  be  restorM  to  my  cell, 
Because  I  vow'd  a  life  contemplative ; 
But  all  in  vain;  for,  though   to   serve    yotir 

msjeety, 
He  ofben  quits  the  place  and  comes  to  courts 
Tet  thither  he  repairs,  and  there  will  live. 
Which  I  perceiving,  sought  by  holy  prayers 


*  kapi]  L  e.  resides,  lives. 


To  change  his  mind  and  ease  my  troubled  caros 

Then,  having  many  days  with  sacred  rites 

Propar*d  myself  to  entertain  good  thoughts, 

I  went  up  to  the  lantern  of  this  hall, 

The  better  to  behold  Qod's  works  above ; 

And  suddenly,  when  my  devotion  gan 

To  pierce  the  heavens,  there*  did  appear  to  mo 

A  lady  clod  in  white,  who  clos'd  my  eyes. 

And,  casting  me  into  a  slumbering  trance, 

**  I  am,"  said  she,  **  that  holy  prophetess 

Who  sung  the  birth  of  Christ  ere  he  appeared ; 

Sibylla  is  my  name ;  and  I  have  heard 

The  moan  thou  mak'st  for  thy  unquiet  life : 

Take  thou  this  table, t  note  the  versos  well ; 

Every  first  golden  letter  of  these  lines 

Being  put  together  signify  her  name 

That  can  and  will  relieve  thy  misery ; 

And  therefore  presently  go  search  her  out, 

A  princely  paragon,  a  maiden  queen. 

For  such  a  one  there  is  and  only  one :" 

And  therewithal  she  vanish'd  was  again. 

After  this  vision,  coming  down  from  thence, 

The  bruit  t  was  that  your  majesty  would  come ; 

But  yet  my  founder  kept  his  hermitage. 

And  gave  mo  warrant  to  provide  for  all, 

A  task  unfitting  one  so  base  as  I, 

Whom  neither  sons  nor  servants  would  obey ; 

The  younger  like  to  scorn  my  poor  advice. 

Because  that  he  hereafter  in  this  placo 

Was  to  become  the  guardian  of  this  house, 

And  so  the  same  to  settle  in  his  blood 

By  that  young  babe,  whom  I  have  heard  of  late 

By  your  appointment  bears  my  founder's  name ; 

Therefore  I  wish,  for  my  good  founder's  sake, 

•  there]  MS.  "that," 
t  table]  i.  0.  Ublet. 
X  bruit]  L  e.  report. 
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That  he  may  live,  with  this  his  first-bom  son, 
Long  time  to  serve  your  sacred  majesty,  . 
As  his  grandfiither  fiuthfully  hath  done. 
Now,  since  you  know  my  most  distressed  plight, 
My  guardian's  carelessness  which  came  by  care, 
I  humbly  crave  these  verses  may  be  read. 
Whose  capital  letters  make  Elizabeth, 
By  you,  my  noble  Lord  High  Admiral ; 
The  rather  for  [that]  this  great  prophetess 
Soem*d  unto  me  as  if  she  had  foretold 
Your  famous  victory  o'er  that  Spanish  navy 
Which  by  themselves  was  term*d  Invincible. 
Seeing  in  these  lines  your  princely  name  is  writ 
The  miracle  of  time  and  nature's  glory, 
And  you  are  she  of  whom  Sibylla  spake. 
Vouchsafe  to  pity  this  your  headman's  plaint. 
And  call  my  founder  home  unto  his  house, 
That  he  may  entertain  your  majesty. 
And  see  these  walks,  wherein  he  little  joys. 
Delightful  for  your  highness  and  your  train ; 
Wherein  likewise  his  two  sons  that  be  present 
Will  be  both  dutiful  and  diligent. 
And  this  yoimg  Lady  Verc,  that's  held  so  dear 
Of  my  best  founder,  her  good  grandfather. 


And  lastly  for  myself,  most  gracious  queen, 
May  it  please  you  to  restore  me  to  my  cell. 
And,  at  your  highness'  absolute  command, 
My  Lord  High  Chancellor  may  award  a  writ 
For  peaceable  possession  of  the  same ; 
And  that  [your]  majesty's  Lord  Chamberlain 
May  from  your  highness  have  the  like  command 
To  cause  my  founder,  now  the  guardian 
Of  this  [fair]  house,  increas'd  for  your  delight, 
To  take  the  charge  thereof  this  present  night : 
Which  being  done,  111  to  my  hermitage. 
And  for  your  highnoss  pray  continually. 
That  Qod  may  pour  upon  you  all  his  blessings, 
And  that  the  hour-glass  of  your  happy  reign 
May  run  at  full  and  never  be  at  wane. 
Thus  having  naught  of  value  or  of  worth, 
Fit  to  present  to  such  a  peerless  queen, 
I  ofifer  to  your  highness,  here,  this  bell, 
A  bell  which  hermits  call  Saint  Anthony, 
Qiven  me  by  my  noble  lord  and  founder ; 
And  I'll  betake  me  to  this  brasen  beU, 
Which  better  me  beseems  ten  thousand  fold 
Than  any  one  of  8il¥er  or  of  gold. 

Hnis.    G.  P. 


II. 

THE  GARDENER'S  SPEECH. 


Most  fortunate  and  fair  queen,  on  whose  heart 
Wisdom  hath  laid  her  crown,  and  in  whose  hands 
Justice  hath  left  her  balance,  vouchsafe  to  hear  a 
country  controversy,  for  that  there  is  as  great 
equity  in  defending  of  poor  men's  onions  as  of 
rich  men's  lands. 

At  Pymms,*  some  four  miles  hence,  the 
youngest  son  of  this  honourable  old  man  (whom 
God  bless  with  as  many  yeard  and  virtues  as 
there  be  of  him  conceived  hopes  [and]  wishes !) 
devised  a  plot  for  a  garden,  as  methought,  and 
in  a  place  unfit  for  pleasure,  being  overgrown 
witli  thistles  and  turned  up  with  moles,  and 
besides  so  far  from  the  house  that,  in  my  country 
capacity,  a  pound  had  been  mcotcr  than  a  para- 
dise. What  his  meaning  was  I  durst  not  inquire, 
for  sunt  animii  cclcstibus  irce  ;  but  what  my  labours 
were  I  dare  boast  of. 

The  moles  destroyed  and  the  plot  levelled,  I 
cast  it  into  four  quarters.  In  tho  first  I  framed 
a  maze,  not  of  hyssop  and  thymo,  but  that  which 


Pi/uim»]  Qy.  "Minims"? 


maketh  time  itself  wither  with  wondering ;  all 
the  Virtues,  all  tho  Graces,  all  the  Muses 
winding  and  wreathing  about  your  majesty,  each 
contending  to  be  chief,  all  contented  to  be 
cherished  :  all  this  not  of  potherbs,  but  flowers, 
and  of  flowers  fairest  and  sweetest ;  for  in  so 
heavenly  a  maze,  which  astonished  all  earthly 
thought's  promise,  the  Virtues  were  done  in 
roses,  flowers  fit  for  the  twelve  Virtues,  who  have 
in  themselves,  as  we  gardeners  have  observed, 
above  an  hundred ;  the  Grace[8]  of  pausies  partly- 
coloured,*  but  in  one  stalk,  never  asunder,  yet 
diversely  beautified ;  the  Muses  of  nine  several 
flowers,  being  of  sundry  natures,  yet  all  sweet, 
all  sovereign. 

These  mingled  in  a  maze,  and  brought  into 
such  shapes  fxa  poets  and  painters  use  to  shadow, 
made  mine  eyes  dazzle  with  tho  shadow,  and  all 
my  thoughts  amazed  to  behold  the  bodies.    Then 


*  pnrthKoloMnd]  i.e.  parti-coloured:   "there  budded 
out  tho  clieckcrd  pauusie  or /xTrt/yco/ouretf  horts-eftse."     i 
—Greene's  Quip  for  on  UpmaH  Conriia;  Big.  B.  od.  1620.      i 
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was  I  oommanded  to  place  an  arbour  all  of 
^lantine,  in  which  my  master's  conceit  out- 
stripped my  cunning:  "Eglantine/*  quoth  he, 
'^  I  most  honour,  and  it  hath  been  told  me  that 
the  deeper  it  ib  rooted  in  the  ground,  the  sweeter 
it  Bmelleth  in  the  flower,  making  it  ever  so  green 
that  the  sun  of  Spain  at  the  hottest  cannot 
parch  it." 

As  he  was  telling  me  more,  I,  intending  *  my 
work  more  than  his  words,  set  my  spade  with  all 
force  into  the  earth,  and,  at  the  flrst,  hit  upon  the 
boz.t  This  ratcatcher  (as  children  do  when  any 
thing  is  found)  cried,  ''Half  1 "  which  I  deoyiug, 
[he]  claimed  all,  because  he  killed  the  moles,  and 
if  the  moles  had  not  been  destroyed,  there  had 
heen  no  garden ;  if  no  garden,  no  digging ;  if  no 
digging,  no  box  found.  At  length  this  box  bred 
boxes  betwixt  us ;  till  weary  of  those  black  and 
blue  judges,  we  determined  to  appeal  to  your 
migesty,  into  whose  hands  we  both  commit  the 
box  and  the  cause,  [I]  hoping  that  this  weasel- 


mongei^  who  is  no  better  than  a  cat  in  a  house 
or  a  ferret  in  a  cooy-gat,*  shall  not  dissuade  your 
majesty  from  a  gardener  whose  art  is  to  make 
walks  pleasant  for  prioces,  to  set  flowers,  cast 
knots,  graft  trees,  to  do  all  things  that  may 
bring  pleasure  and  profit ;  and  so  to  give  him  one 
girdf  for  all,  as  much  odds  as  there  is  between 
a  woodcleaver  and  a  carpenter,  so  great  difference 
in  this  matter  is  between  the  molccatcher  and 
the  gardener. 


WRITTEN  AB0X7T  THE  BOX. 

I  was  a  giant's  daughter  of  this  isle, 
Tum'd  to  a  mole  by  the  Queen  of  Com : 

My  jewel  I  did  bury  by  a  wile. 
Again  never  from  the  earth  to  be  torn. 

Till  a  virgin  had  reigned  thirty-three  years. 

Which  shall  be  but  the  fourth  part  of  her  years. 


m. 

THE  MOLECATCHER'S  SPEECH. 


Qood  lady,  and  the  best  that  ever  I  saw,  or 
any  shall,  give  me  leave  to  tell  a  plain  tale,  in 
which  there  is  no  device,  but  desert  enough. 
I  went  to  seek  you  at  Greenwich ;  and  there  it 
was  told  me  that  the  queen  was  gone  from 
the  court :  I  wondered  that  the  body  should  start 
firom  the  shadow.  Next  was  I  pointed  to 
Hackney;  there  they  said  the  court  was  gone 
into  the  country :  I  had  thought  to  have  made 
hue  and  cry,  thinking  that  he  that  stole  fire  from 
heaven  had  stolen  our  heaven  from  earth.  At 
the  last  I  met  with  a  post  who  told  me  you  were 
at  Theobald's:  I  was  glad,  for  that  next  your 
majesty  I  honour  the  owner  of  that  house, 
wiidiing  that  his  virtues  may  double  his  years 
and  yours  treble. 

I  cannot  discourse  of  knots  and  mazes :  sure  I 
am  that  the  ground  was  so  knotty  that  the 
gardener  was  amazed  to  see  it ;  and  as  easy  had  it 
been,  if  I  had  not  been,  to  moke  a  shaft  of  a 


*  iiUending]  i.  «.  attendioff  to. 

t  the  box]  Had  probably  been  lucutioncd  bcforo  in 
some  "Speech"  which  has  not  come  down  to  us:  but 
qy.  "thljs6<w"t 


cammock  tuBti  garden  of  that  croft.  I  came§  not 
to  claim  any  right  for  myself  but  to  give  you 
yours ;  for  that,  had  the  bickering  been  between 
us,  there  should  have  needed  no  other  justice  of 
peace  than  thiB,||  to  have  made  him  a  mittimus  to 
the  first  gardener  that  ever  was,  Adam. 

I  went  to  lawyers  to  ask  coimsel,  who  made  law 
like  a  plaice,  a  black  side  and  a  white ;  "  for,"  said 
one,  "  it  belongeth  to  the  lord  of  the  soil,  by  the 
custom  of  the  manor."  "  Nay,"  said  the  other, 
"  it  is  treasure  trove."  "  What's  that  f"  quoth  I. 
**  Marry,  all  money  or  jewels  hidden  in  the  earth 
are  the  queen's."  Noli  me  tangeit :  I  let  go  my 
hold,  and  desire  your  migeety  that  you  will  hold 
yours. 

Now,  for  that  this  gardener  twitteth  me  with 
my  vocation,  I  could  prove  it  a  mystery  not 
mechanical,  and  tell  the  tale  of  the  giant's 
daughter  which  was  turned  to  a  mole  because 
she  would  eat  fairer  bread  than  is  made  of  wheat. 


*  conjf^at]  i.  e.  rabbit-burrow, 
t  {/ii(l\  I  e.  hit,  icoff. 

X  eammocl]  I  e.  crooked  tree,  or  knoe-timber. 
{  came]  Qy.  ''come"? 

U  thii]  "his  molespode."  Marffinal  nott  in  MS. 
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wear  finer  cloth  than  is  made  of  wooV  drink 
neater  wine  than  is  made  of  grapes ;  why  she  was 
hlind,  and  yet  light  of  hearing;  and  how  good 
clerks  told  me  that  moles  in  fields  were  like  ill 
Buhjects  in  oommonwealtlusy  which  are  always 
turning  up  the  place  in  which  they  are  bred. 
But  I  will  not  trouble  your  majestyi  but  ereiy 


day  pray  on  my  knees  that  all  those  that  bo 
heavers  at  your  state  may  eome  to  a  mole*s 
blessing, — a  knock  on  the  pate  and  a  swing  on  a 
tree.  Now,  madam,  for  this  gardener,  command 
him  to  end  his  garden,  and,  till  his  melancholy 
be  past^  let  him  walk  in  the  alloys,  and  pick  up 
worms  like  a  lapwing. 


THE    HONOUR    OF    THE    GARTER. 


1 


btrttmd.  CnaM  Xmigkt  ^  that  Order,  omd  imdottd  at  Windton,  Aimo  Rt^  Elkabttka,  85.  PUJvmL  M.  ^ 
OtorgtPtek^MaitUro/ArUtUiOaMUfitrdt.  At  iMdmh^rbUtd  h9th$Widdam€kwrUmood,/orJohnButbk,amd  art 
obttoldattkiWuidaortqfPfMkt.    4to.  [1508.] 

OntiMbMk  of  ttie  title  axo  ths  anns  of  BliflOMth  trifh  th«  motto  **&aipir  endm*"  and  undor  thorn  tlMn 

*<  0(riUa  vieto  d§iUJI&m,  kitida  Ittnui 
AngUa;  U»§btUiiHjlare,k(m$nKam: 
OtkO  mmpf/erai  aUabttkm  triua^kat, 
Jn^jfta£MlanmJtort,Uenenu>/* 

Ify  oopy*  of  this  poem  diflbn  here  and  there  ftom  the  oopy  in  the  Aehmoioan  Mmenm,  OzfJord,— «lteretioaa 
hftTiog  been  made  in  the  text  after  a  part  of  the  impnodoa  was  thrown  oS. 

« 

Henzy,  the  ninth  Bad  of  Northumberland,  wae  born  in  1564.  Ifiaa  Aikin  haa  given  ao  eleeent  a  aketeh  of  hia 
life,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  tranaoribe  it  liere.  '^Immediately  after  the  fiitai  oatastrophe  of  hia  fltther  In 
1686,  thia  young  nobleman,  anxioua  apparently  to  eflhoe  the  atlgma  of  popery  and  diaaflbetion  stamped  by  the  rash 
attempta  of  his  unole  and  &ther  on  the  gaDant  name  of  PenT;  had  aeiaed  the  opportunity  of  embarking  with 
tieieeater  for  the  wars  of  the  Low  Gountries.  He  now  sought  distinction  on  another  element  and  tn  a  cause  still 
nearer  to  the  hearta  of  BogUahmen  [L  e.  when  in  1588  he  Joined  the  fleet  against  the  Spanish  Armada,  on  board  a 
▼eesel  hired  by  himseU].  The  con'?er8ion  to  Frotestantiam  and  loyalty  of  the  head  of  euch  a  house  oonld  not  but 
be  regarded  by  Elisabeth  with  llselings  of  peculiar  complacency;  and  in  1503  she  was  pleaaed  to  oonftr  upon  the 
eati  the  insignia  ot  the  Party.  He  was  present  in  1001  at  the  siege  of  Ostend ;  where  he  oomslderod  himself  as  ao 
much  aggriered  by  the  conduct  of  Sir  Francis  Vers,  that  on  the  return  of  thia  oflBcer  to  Wngland  he  sent  him  a 
challenge.  During  the  decline  of  the  queen's  health,  Northumberland  was  distinguished  by  the  warmth  with 
which  he  embraced  the  interests  of  the  King  of  Scots ;  and  he  was  the  first  privy-councillor  named  by  James  on 
his  accession  to  the  English  throne.  But  the  fate  of  his  iamily  seemed  still  to  pursue  him  :  on  some  imsupported 
charges  ooimected  with  the  g\m-powder  plot,  he  was  stripped  of  all  his  offices,  heavily  fined,  and  sentenced  to 
perpetual  imprisonment ;  the  tardy  mercy  of  the  king  procured,  however,  his  release  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years ; 
and  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  tranquil  and  honourable  retirement.  This  unfortunate  nobleman  was  a 
person  of  considerable  talents  :  the  abundant  leisure  for  inteUectiuil  pursuits  afforded  by  his  long  captivity  was 
chiefly  employed  by  him  in  the  study  of  the  mathematics,  including  perhaps  the  occult  sciences  ;  and  as  he  was 
permitted  to  enjoy  ftoely  the  conversation  of  such  men  of  learning  as  ho  was  desirous  of  assembling  around  him, 
ho  became  one  of  their  most  bountiful  patrons."  f    He  died  in  1632. 

All  that  is  known  concerning  this  nobleman  is  to  bo  found  in  Collins's  Peerage^  by  Sir  E.  Brydges,  voL  iL 
p.  328. 

•  Mentioned  in  tbo  former  editions  of  the  prcsout  collection  as  bciug  iu  the  jx>S30S3iou  of  Mr.  Thorpe  the 
bookseller. 

t  Memoirs  qf  the  Court  of  Qaem  ElizaJbeth,  voL  ii.  p.  219.  Let  me  observe  that  one  of  the  weakest  parts  of  Miss 
Aikin's  pleasing  work  is  her  account  of  the  early  English  dramatists :  she  appears  to  have  little  or  no  acquaint- 
ance with  them,  and  has  drawn  her  notices  not  from  the  best  sources.    She  does  not  mention  Pcelo. 





AD  ILSCENATEM  PEOLOaUS. 


Flau  ii  mj  coat^  and  humbU  ii  my  gait : 
I1iiie«-ii«bt«  ««rl,  hthM  with  gentle  ejea 
U?  wiVs  pDoc  -erorth,  uvcn  foe  }'onr  nobltas, 
EenownM  lord,  Northumbcrlnnd'a  ftiir  flower, 
Tbe  Hoses'  love,  patroD,  and  faTuniite, 
That  ai^saiu  jinJ  acholara  dost  embrace, 
And  clatLeat  hiatbeaia  in  ricb  omamente  I 
That  admirable  nmtiieinaUc  akill, 
Familiar  vitk  tbe  etars  and  lodiae, 
To  whom  tlie  Iioaven  lies  open  nit  lier  book  ; 
Bf  irhoae  dirertiona  nndeoeiTabli?, 
LvaHng-oaricliDolmcD'B  Tnlgiir  trodden  patbs, 
And  folloning  the  ancient  Teterend  ateps 
Of  Ti-iamegiatna  and  Pythasotaa, 
Throngb  uncouth  vaya  and  unaeceasible, 
Dogt  paia  into  tbe  spncions  pleasant  fields 
or  divino  Jtcienc?  and  philuiopiij 
Fiom  vhence  belaldiog  the  -ilefurmitles 
Of  common  erron,  and  world's  vaoit;, 
Dent  liere  enjoj  that  sacred  sweet  content 
That  baser  aonls,  not  knoiriug,  not  affect : 
And  so  b;  Pate's  and  Fortune's  good  aspect 
Kais'd,  in  th;  height,  and  these  nnhappj  times. 

That  Icamiog  should -with  glorious  hand^  uphold, 
(For  irbo  should  learning  nnderbear  lut  he 
That  knows  thereof  the  precious  vortliinesn, 
And  ixa  true  science  liom  base  Taoitj  1) 
Uiwt  io  reganl  (.lie  true  philoBophj 
That  Id  pure  irisdum  seats  Ler  huppineu. 
Aid  jron  tbe  Mnaes,  and  the  -Oraees  throe. 
Ton    iaroke  fromlieaveD  and  Helicon, 
For  other  jmtrons  Tiave  poor  poeta  noti*, 
But  Muses  aad  the  (inaen,  to  implore. 
Angnstns  long  ago  hath  left  the  world, 
And  liberal  Eiduoy    famoas  for  the  Iots 
Ho  bare  to  lenniu)-  and  to  chivalry. 
And  Tirtnons '^V;d  i:i.'liri::L  are  Bed  to  heaven. 
Why  thither  spei:.l  ii..'  JI..|.i.]ii  .il,.1  lii-  f.^ros,* 
Sreat  Hobbinol.t  on  ivhiiin  f>Hr  sheijber.l?  i  gnio, 


I,  Qanni  itfUiShii'lltardi. 
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And  Harington,*  well-lettered  and  ducreet^ 

That  hath  so  poielj  natnr&ludd 

Strange  worda,  and  made  them  all  free  denizens  ? 

"Why  thither  speeds  not  Bosamond*s  trumpeter,  f 

Sweet  as  the  nightingale  ?    Why  go^st  not  thou, 

That  richly  cloth*st  conceit  with  well-made  words, 

Campion,  accompanied  with  onr  English  Fraiince,t 

A  peerless  sweet  translator  of  oar  time  ? 

AVhy  follow  not  a  thousand  that  I  know, 

Fellows  to  these,  Apollo^s  faroorites, 

And  leave  behind  our  ordinary  grooms, 

With  tririal  homoors  to  pastime  the  world, 

That  favours  Pan  and  Phoebus  both  alike  ? 

Why  thither  post  not  all  good  wits  from  hence, 

To  Chaucer,  Gower,  and  to  the  fairest  Phaer 

That  ever  veotur'd  on  great  Virgirs  works  ? 

To  Watson,  worthy  many  epitaphs 

For  his  sweet  poesy,  for  Amyntas*  tears 

And  joys  so  well  set  down  ?§    And  after  thee 

Why  hie  they  not>  unhappy  in  thine  end, 

Marley,ll  the  Muses'  darling  for  thy  verse, 

Fit  to  write  passions  for  the  souls  below. 

If  any  wretched  souls  in  passion  speak  ? 

Why  go  not  all  into  th*  Elysian  fields, 

And  leave  this  centre  barren  of  repast^ 

Unless  in  hope  Augusta  will  restore 

The  wrongs  that  learning  bears  of  covctousness, 

And  Courtis  disdain,  the  enemy  to  art  ? 

Leave,  foolish  lad,  it  mendeth  not  w^ith  words  ; 

Nor  herbs  nor  time  such  remedy  affords. 

Your  liouour's  in  all  bumble  service, 

GEO.    PKELK 


•  Jlarnfy(on\  i.  o.  bir  Joliu  Hiirington,  whose  Orhunh  Furiofo  was  hrst  i)riii'cd  in  1591. 

t  lio.oaiiiond' St  trumpeter]  i.e.  .Samuel  Daniel :  hia  Jklia  :  contoyning  artuinc  soimet'* ;  vUh  TheConijiiai/tt  0/ Romi- 
hiond  appeared  in  ir;92. 

X  Cc.mpiou,  ao:onrpo.iii(d  xcith  our  EngVuh  Fiauncf]  Thomas  Campion  wrote  several  poems  and  masques,  which 
excited  no  slight  coutcraporary  applause.  For  notices  of  liim  and  bis  writings,  see  Haslowood's /<HciV»if  CWiVui 
E*''Oy',  vol.  ii.  p. «.»,  and  Collier's  lli-t.  of  Ennl.  Dro.m.  Po(tn/,  vol.  i.  pji.  307,  ?,77,  3S*J.  Abniham  Frauuco  (alrejidy 
mentioned  in  the  present  V()lume,  p.  27,  and  note)  poured  forth  Euglish  hexameters  with  crrcat  facility.  Ilis  poems, 
chiefly  tranabitions,  are  not  undeservedly  for^'ottcn  :  see  a  list  of  them  iu  Rit.-?on'ij  Bibl.  Pod.  p.  211.  Some  account 
of  his  life  is  given  by  Malone,  Hhnkcspenrc  (by  Doawell),  vol.  ii.  i».  2u9. 

§   To  Wation,  tcorthy  many  (pitaphs 
For  hix  nice  ft  po^sy,  for  Amynta^  Uars 

And  JoyK  KO  tccU  set  down]  iioo  A rcoi'.rU  of  Pttle  ami  hh  WritiDpit,  p.  332 ;  also  notes  •  and  t,  p.  601,  first  coL 
But  the  pieces  more  particularly  alluded  to  here  are  the  foUowin;?.  First,  AmyntaJt  Thovia  Wct^oni  L&jtdhuvi^  J  V. 
ftudiosi.  Nciiiini  datur  omarc  Himid  et  Kopert.  Excxulthat  Ihnr'wAU  Marth  ex  aesigiiatione  TUouict  Jiltxrslt.  li«S5, 
duod.,  its  subject  the  lamentations  of  Arayntas  for  the  death  of  Phillis.  This  poem  I  have  read  at  the 
British  Musetmi  (where  is  the  only  copy  Malone  had  ever  seen),  and  it  is  not  unworthy  of  i^ru.sal  :  I 
cannot,  however,  .sub.scribe  to  the  opinion  of  Nash,  who,  in  his  Address  "To  the  Gentlemen  Btudcnts  of  both 
Universities"  prehxcd  to  Greene's  Arcadia  or  Mitiaphon,  cUls  it  the  "  sugred  An\inta.<<,"  and  says  "it  m.-xy 
march  in  equipage  of  honour  with  any  of  your  ancient  poets."  (In  the  Phcenix  Nc^',  ir.93,  is  a  coj»y  of  vei-ses 
by  Watson,  printed  also  in  Enrjlond's  lldkon,  loOO,  entitled  Ariiinta.*  for  Am  PhUUt)  Secondly,  Amintir  Gn\'die>, 
Axdhore  Thoma  U'lditono  Londinetm,  Juri'<  i^fudioto.  Londini,  ImpeintiA  GuWiehnt  PviiooulKi^  1602,  4 to. ;  in  the  Dedi- 
cation to  which  by  C.  M.,  Watson  is  spuken  of  jvs  dead.  Dr.  Dnike  has  f  illen  into  an  error  when  he  says  that 
Watson  "is  supposed  to  have  died  about  the  year  15D5  "  {Shake  fi>tarc  and  ft  is  Tiinef,  voL  I.  p.  GC3),  and  apjK'irs 
never  to  have  heard  of  the  first  ofthe.se  poems. 

II  Marley]  One  of  the  various  ways  in  which  the  name  of  the  gncat  di-ainatist,  Curi-itophcr  3Iarlowc,  u.sod 
to  bo  spelt :  he  was  killed  by  Francis  Archer  at  Deptford,  an  J  buried  there  1st  June  V)'J3. 
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Aboxtt  the  time  when  Vesper  in  the  west 

Gan  set  the  eyening  watch,  and  silent  Night, 

Biohly  attended  by  his  twinkliag  train, 

Sent  sleep  and  slumber  to  possess  the  world, 

And  fantasy  to  hauzen*  idle  heads ; 

Under  the  starryf  canopy  of  heaven 

I  laid  me  down,  laden  with  many  cares, 

(My  bed-fellows  alm'ost  these  twenty  years,) 

Fast  by  the  stream  where  Thamo  and  lais  meet, 

And  day  by  day  roll  to  salute  the  sea 

For  more  than  common  service  it  perform'd 

To  Albion's  queen,  when  foemen  shipp'd  for  fight, 

To  forago  England  plough'd  the  ocean  up. 

And  slunk  into  the  channel  that  divides 

The  Frenchmen's    strand  from  Britain's  fishy 

towns. 
Even  at  that  time,  all  in  a  fragrant  mead. 
In  sight  of  that  fair  castle,  that  o'erlooks 
The  forest  one  way,  and  the  fertile  vale 
Water'd  with  that  renowndd  river  Thames, 
Old  Windsor  Castle,  did  I  take  my  rest : 
Wlien  Cynthia,  companion  of  the  Night, 
With  shining  brand  lightening^  his$  ebon  car, 
Whose  axletree  was  jet  enchas'd  with  stars, 
And  roof  with  shining  ravens'  feathers  ccil'd, 
Piercing  mine  eyelids  as  I  lay  along, || 
Awak'd  me  through.    Therewith  methought  I  saw 


*  haiaen]  The  opeuing  of  this  poem  is  given  in 
Bngiand's  Paima*f'U*t  ICOO,  p.  333,  under  the  head  "  Va- 
j>er " :  aud  in  a  note  on  the  reprint  of  that  mLsceUany, 
p.  623,  wo  are  told  tliat  **kauxen'*  means  confound  or 
/righttn,—a,  mistake.  "/7atum"  (the  same  as  **hal$e*') 
VkoaaxB  embrace. 

t  itany]  EtiglatuVs  Pamasnu  (ibid.)  "stately." 

I  liffhtening]  EnglaruTi  Parnassus  (where  this  passage 
is  given,  p.  334,  under  the  head  "  Noclis  initium*') 
•'lighting." 

§  Am]  Hero  again,  as  in  the  third  line  of  this  poem, 
our  author  makes  Night  maHculine. 

II  Piercing  mine  qfdids  as  I  lay  along]  EngHand^t  Par- 
Hafsus  (il/id.X — 

**  Piercing  my  eytlidi  as  J  lie  along." 


A  royal  glimmering  light  streaming  aloft. 

As  Titan  mounted  on  the  Lion's  back 

Had  cloth'd  himself  in  flery-pointed  beams, 

To  chaso  the  Night,  and  entertain  the  Mom ; 

Tot  scarce  had  chanticleer  rung  the  midnight  peal, 

Or  Phoebe  halfway  gone  her  journey  through. 

Sleeping  or  waking  as  alone  I  lay, 

Mine  eyee,  and  ears,  and  senses  all  were  sei^'d 

With  every  object  perfect  in  his  kind : 

And,  lo,  a  wonder  to  my  senses  all ! 

For  through  the  melting  air,   perfum'd  with 

sweets, 
I  might  discern  a  troop  of  horsemen  ride, 
Arm'd  cap^e-pd,  with  shield  and  shivering  lance ; 
Ab  in  a  plash,*  or  calm  transparent  brook. 
We  see  the  glistering  fishes  scour  along ; 
A  number  numberless,  appointed  well 
For  tournament,  as  if  the  God  of  War 
Had  held  a  justs  in  honour  of  his  love. 
Or  all  the  sons  of  Saturn  aud  of  Ops 
Had  been  in  arms  against  Enceladus. 
Therewith  I  heard  the  clarions  and  the  shalms, 
The  sackbuts,  and  a  thousand  instruments 
Of  several  kinds ;  and,  loudest  of  them  all, 
A  trump  more  shrill  than  Triton's  is  at  sea :  f 
The  samej:  Renown,  precursor  of  the  train. 
Did  sound, — for  who  rings  louder  than  Keuowu  ? 
He  mounted  was  upon  a  flying  horse, 
And  cloth'd  in  falcon's  feathers  to  the  ground : 
By  his  escutcheon  justly  might  you  guess 
He  was  the  herald  of  eternity, 
And  pursuivant-at-orms  to  mighty  Jove. 
I  look'd  to  see  an  end  of  that  I  saw, 
And  still  methought  the  train  did  multiply ; 
And  yielding  clouds  gave  way,  and  men-at-arms 


•  }*la*h]  i.  e.  pooL 

\  isal  sea]  England's  Parnassus,  p.  SSI,  (under  tho  hood 
••  JUnoun  ",)  ••  on  the  «a." 
I  sa»u]  England:t  Pamatsut,  (ibid.)  "  said." 
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Succeed  as  fasfc,  one  at  another  s  heels, 

As  in  the  vast  Mediterranean  sea 

The  rolling  waves  do  one  beget  another. 

Those  that  perfum'd  the  air  with  myrrh  and 

balm, 
Dancing  and  singing  sweetly  as  they  went, 
Were  naked  vii^ins,  deck'd  with  garlands  green, 
And  seem'd  the  Qraces,  for  with  golden  chains 
They  linked  were,  three  loToly  countenances. 
About  them  Cupid,  as  to  me  it  seem'd. 
Lay  playing  on  his  parti-colour^ d  wings ; 
And  sometime  on  a  horse  as  white  as  milk 
I  saw*  him  arm'd  and  mounted  in  the  throng, 
As  Love  had  right  to  march  with  men  of  war. 
Weaxy  of  looking  up,  I  laid  me  down. 
Willing  to  rest,  as  sleepy  souls  are  wont, 
When  of  a  sudden  such  a  noise  I  heard 
Of  shot  of  ordnance  pealing  in  mine  ears, 
As  twenty  thousand  tire  had  play'd  at  sea, 
Or  ^tna  split  had  belch'd  her  bowels  forth. 
Or  heaven  and  earth  in  arms  thundering  amain 
Had  bent  their  great  artillery  for  war, 
And  weary  Atlas  had  let  fall  his  load. 
Enough  to  wake  Endymion  from  his  tronco. 
Yet  was  the  welkin  clear,  nor  smoke  nor  dust 
Annoy 'd  mine  eyes :  I  gaz*d,  and,  as  I  look'd, 
Mothought  this  host  of  aery  armed  men 
Qirt  Windsor  Castle  round.    Anon  I  saw, 
Under  a  canopy  of  crimson  by8se,+ 
Spangled  with  gold,  and  set  with  silver  bells 
Tliat  sweetly  chiin'd  and  lull'd  me  half  a-aleep, 
A  goodly  king  in  robes  most  richly  dight. 
The  upper  like  a  Romaa  palliament. 
Indeed  a  chaperon,  for  such  it  was ; 
And  looking  nearer,  lo,  upon  his  leg 
An  ancient  badge  of  honour  I  espied, 
A  garter  brightly  glistering  in  mine  eye, 
A  worthy  ornament  !     Then  I  call'd  to  mind 
What  princely  Edward,  of  that  narao  the  Third, 
King  Edward,  for  his  great  achievments  fam'd, 
Wliat  he  began, — the  Order  of  Saint  George, 
'f'hat  at  this  day  is  honoured  through  tho  world, 
The  Order  of  the  Garter  so  y-clept,:{: 
A  great  effect  grown  of  a  slender  cause, 
Grac'd  by  a  king,  and  favour'd  of  his  feres,§ 
Fam'd  by  his  followers,  worthy  kings  and  queens, 
That  to  this  day  arc  sovereigns  of  the  same. 
Tho  manner  how  this  matter  grew  at  first 
Was  thus.     The  kmg,  disposed  on  a  time 

•  Mir  J  Old  cd.  "see." 

t  bi/fA<\  "  Sortc  d'dtoffe  dc  «nie."     lioqxiQiorVs  Glo^s.  tU 
la  L'tunie  Jiomane,  vol.  i.  p.  lyi. 

I  j't'o-'j  i-e-  called. 

§  fctcs]  i.  c.  compaiiious. 


To  revel,  after  he  had  shaken  France, 
(0,  had  he  bravely  held  it  to  the  last !) 
And  deck'd  his  lions  with  their  flower-de-ljoo, 
Dispoa'd  to  revel, — some  say  otherwise, — 
Found  on  the  groond  by  fortnne,  as  he  went, 
A  lady's  garter,  and*  the  queen's,  I  trow. 
Lost  in  a  dance,  and  took  it  up  hlmBelf : 
It  was  A  silken  ribbon  weav'd  of  blue. 
His  lords  and  standers-by,  seeing  the  king 
Stoop  for  this  garter,  smil'd,  as  who  would  saj, 
<*  Our  office  that  had  been,"  or  somewhat  else. 
King  Edward  wistly  looking  on  them  all. 
With  princely  hands  having  that  g^arter  seiz'd. 
From  harmless  heart,  where  honour  was  eDgrav'd, 
Bespake  in  French,  fa  could  the  language  well. 
And  rife  was  French  those  days  with  Englishmen ; 
They  went  to  school  to  put  together  towns, 
And  spell  in  France  with  fescuesf  made  of  pikes,) 
" H(mi  toit  qui  mal  y  penae"  quoth  he. 
Wherewith  upon  advisement,  though  the  cause 
Were  small,  his  pleasure  and  his  puzpoee  was 
T'advance  that  garter,  and  to  institute 
A  noble  order  sacred  to  Saint  Qeorge, 
And  knights  to  make,  whom  he  would  have  be 

tcrm'd 
Knights  of  the  Qarter.    This  beginning  had 
This  honourable  order  of  our  time. 
Hereon  I  thought  when  I  beheld  the  king ; 
But  swifter  than  my  thought,  by  that  I  saw. 
And  words  I  heard  or  seem'd  to  hear  at  least, 
I  was  instructed  in  the  circumstance, 
And  found  it  was  King  Edward  that  did  march 
In  robes  like  those  he  waro  when  with  his  lord^ 
Ho  held  Saint  George's  royal  feast  on  earth. 
Uis  eldest  son,  sumam^d  the  Black  Prince, — 
Though  black  of  hue,  that  surname  yet  in  Franco 
Ho  wan,  for  terror  to  the  Frenchmen's  hearts 
His  countenance  was,  his  sword  an  iron  scourge, — 
He  on  a  coal-black  courser  mouuted  was, 
And  in  his  hand  a  battle-axe  he  hent ;  X 
His  beaver  up ;  his  corselet  was  of  steel 
Varnish'd  as  black  as  jet ;  his  ba8e8§  black ; 
And  black  from  head  to  foot,  yea,  horse  and  hoof. 
As  black  as  night.     But  in  a  twinck  methought 
'A  chang'd  at  once  his  habit  and  his  steed, 
And  had  a  garter  as  his  father  had, 
Right  rich  and  costly,  with  embroidery 
Of  pearl  and  gold  :  I  could  on  it  discern 


*  au*'\  Asbniol.  copy  "but." 

t  f^/«:ur'>]  i,  e.  pieces  of  wire  or  stick,  with  wliich  tlios3 
wJio  taught  children  to  read  pointed  out  the  letters. 
I  Junt]  i  0.  held. 
§  Uiiixl  See  note  f,  p.  670,  first  col. 
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The  poesy  whereof  I  spake  of  yoro ; 
And  well  I  wot,  Binee  this  King  Edward's  days. 
Our  kings  and  queens  about  their  royal  arms 
Have  in  a  garter  borne  this  poesy. 
Still  as  I  lay  I  gaz'd,  and  guessed  at  on*ce 
What  was  this  train,  and  whither  it  did  bend  : 
I  found  at  last  King  Edward  was  the  man, 
Accompanied  with  kings  and  conquerors. 
That  from  the  spacious  aery  House  of  Fame 
Set  forward  royally  to  solemnize 
Th*  installment  of  some  new-created  knights.  ] 
For,  lo,  I  saw  in  strange  accoutrements. 
Like  to  King  Edward's  and  the  Prince  of  Wales', 
Full  four-and-twenty  knights,  nor  more  nor  less, 
In  robes  with  precious  collars  of  Saint  Qeorge ; 
And  garters  all  they  had  buckled  with  gold. 
Fame,  in  a  stole  of  purple  set  with  eyes 
And  ears  and  tongues,  carried  a  golden  book : 
Upon  the  cover  this  I  saw  engrav'd ; 

Pauci  quoi*  aquiu  amavit 
Jupiter,  aut  ardena  evexU  ad  atthera  virtus, 
jyts  geniti, 

Methought  this  saying  could  not  but  import 
They  should  be  noble  men  of  golden  minds 
And  great  account,  favour'd  of  prince  and  peers. 
Whose  names  should  in  that  register  be  writ, 
Consecrate  to  Saint  George's  chosen  knights. 
Herewith  the  golden  book  ganf  open  fair. 
And  eathlyj:  I  might  read  their  names  that  next 
Went  to  the  king :  they  were  no  common  men. 
For  to  my  seeming  each  one  had  a  page 
That  bare  a  fair  escutcheon  after  him, 
Whereon  his  arms  were  drawn ;  I  have  forgot 
Their  several  coats,  but  well  I  wot  their  names. 
And  first  I  saw  enroU'd  within  this  book 
King  Edward's  name ;  he  was  the  sovereign. 
Their  register  was  Fame.    Renown,  before 
That  sounded  shrill,  was  officer-at-arms 
And  luher  to  the  train  ;  his  office-badge 
Was  a  black  rod  whereof  he  took  his  name. 
Honour  wont  king-at-arms,  next  to  the  knights, 
Half-arm'd,  like  Pallas  shap'd  for  arms  and  arts. 
Rich  in  habiliments  of  peace  and  war : 
Ancient  and  grave  he  was  and  sage  to  see. 
Near  him  went  Time,  well-pleas'd  and  well-content 
As  if  he  joy'd  t'accompany  this  train, 
And  in  his  hand  a  royal  standard  bare, 
Wherein  Saint  George  was  drawn  and  limu'd  in 

gold. 
Under  the  verge,  as  title  to  the  book. 


•  Pauci  quon,  &c.]  Virgil,  JE/i.  vi.  129. 
t  ffan]  Ashmol  copy  *'  did." 
ecUJUy]  L  e.  easily. 


Was  writ,  Knights  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Qeorge, 
Knights  of  the  Oarier,    Edward  Prince  of  Wales 
Was  first,  then  Henry  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
And  Nicholas  Earl  of  Warwick  made  the  third. 
Captaine  de  Buch  was  next,  renown'd  for  arms. 
Then  the  brave  Earls  of  Stafford  and  Southamp- 
ton; 
To  whose  successors,  for  his  sake  that  lives 
And  now  survives  in  honour  of  that  name. 
To  whom  my  thoughts  are  humble  and  devote, 
Gentle  Wriothesley,  Southampton's  star, 
I  wish  all  fortune,  that  in  Cynthia's  eye, 
Cynthia  the  glory  of  the  western  world, 
With  all  the  stars  in  her  fair  firmament. 
Bright  may  he  rise  and  shine  immortally. 
And*  Mortimer,  a  gentle  trusty  lord. 
More  loyal  than  that  cruel  Mortimer 
That  plotted  Edward's  death  at  KilIingworth,t 
Edward  the  Second,  father  to  this  king, 
Whose  tragic  cry  even  now  methinks  I  hear. 
When  graceless  wretches  murdered  him  by  night. 
Then   Lisle,    and    Burwash,!}:  Beauchamp,  and 

Mohun,§ 
Grey,  Courtney,  and  the  Hollands  worthy  knights, 
Fitz-simon,  Wale,  and  Sir  Hugh  Wrottesley,|| 
Nele  LoryngyU  Chandos,  Sir  Miles  Stapleton, 
Walter  Pagannel,**  Eam,  and  D'Audley ;  ft  last 
Was  the  good  knight  Sir  Sanchet   D'Abriche- 

courtit^ 
These  names  I  read,  for  they  were  written  fair ; 
And,  as  it  seem'd  to  me,  these  were  the  first 
Created  of  that  order  by  the  king : 
And  man  by  man  they  march'd  in  equipage. 
A  many  more  there  were  than  I  could  note, 
And,  sooth  to  say,  I  think  the  book  was  full ; 
And  in  the  train  a  number  infinite, 
True  knights  of  all  the  orders  in  the  world. 
Christians  and  heathens,  that  accompanied 
Th\a  worthy  king  in  his  procession. 
Csesar  himself  was  there ;  I  saw  him  ride. 
Triumphing  in  his  three-and-twenty  wounds. 
Because  they  show'd  the  malice  of  the  world. 
Pompey  was  there,  the  rival  of  his  fame, 
That  died  a  death  as  base  and  violent. 
Leave  I  this  theme :  the  mightiest  that  have  liVd 

•  And]  Ashmol.  copy  "Sir." 

t  Killingworth]  L  e.  Kenelworth. 

t  Buneask]  Written  more  correctly  "  Burghersh.** 

§  Mokun]  Olded.  "Mahun." 

II   Wrotttnley]  Old  od.  "  Woortedcy." 

t  NeU  Loryng]  Old  cd.  "  Neale,  Lording." 

**  Ppi/annel]  The  proper  way  of  speUiiig  his  name  is 
••  Pavoley."    I  have  met  with  it  written  '•  Paynel." 

It  jyAudley]  Olded  "Dandley." 

It  Sancha D'AbricIucourt]  Olded.  " Haunchet Dambrl- 
courto." 
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Have  fairn,  and  headlong  too ;  in  misery 
It  is  Bome  comfort  to  have  company. 
Hector  of  Troy,  and  kings  ere  Troy  was  built. 
Or  Thrace  was  Thrace,  were  there :  old  Dardanus, 
And  Ilus,  and  Assaracus,  came  along. 
For  in  the  House  of  Fame  what  famous  man. 
What  prince,  but  hath  his  trophy  and  his  place  ? 
There  Joshua,  David,  and  great  Machabee, 
Last  anchor-hold  and  stay  of  Jacob's  race, 
Did  march ;  and  Macedonian  Alexander ; 
Victorious  Charles  the  Ghreat,  the  flower  of  France ; 
(Godfrey  of  Bullen,  whom  the  Christian  kings 
Created  King  of  great  Jerusalem ; 
And  Arthur,  glory  of  the  western  world, 
And  all  his  knights  were  in  this  royal  train. 
Jason  was  there,  Knight  of  the  Gk)lden  Fleece ; 
Knights  of  the  Tosson,*  and  of  Saint  lago. 
Knights  of  the  Rhodes,  Knights  of  the  Sepulchre, 
Were  there  :  the  air  was  pester'df  to  my  thought. 
Among  them  all  a  worthy  man  of  mark, 
A  prince  of  famous  memory  I  saw, 
Henry  the  Eighth,  that  led  a  warlike  band 
Of  English  earls,  and  lords,  and  lusty  knights, 
That  ware  the  garter  sacred  to  Saint  George. 
Who  was  not  there  ?    I  think  the  court  of  Fame 
Was  naked  and  unpeopled,  in  this  train 
There  were  so  many  emperors,  lords,  and  kings. 
Knights  errant  and  adventurous.     In  the  book 
That  on  a  desk  lay  open  before  Fame, — 
For  in  a  sumptuous  chariot  did  he+  rido 
Of  crystal,  set  with  leaves  of  glittering  gold, 
And  fair  traluccut§  stones,  that  over  all 
It  did  reflect, — within  that  glorious  book 
I  saw  a  name  rejoiced  me  to  see, 
Francis  of  Bedford  ;  I  could  read  it  plain, 
And  glad  I  was  that  in  that  precious  book 
That  name  I  found,  for  now,  methought,  I  Bail, 
Hero  virtue  doth  outlive  th'  ari'est  of  death ; 
For  dead  is  Bedford,  virtuous  and  renown'd 
For  arms,  for  honour,  and  religious  love. 
And  yet  alive  his  name  in  Fame's  records, 
That  held  this  garter  dear,  and  ware  it  well. 
Some  worthy  wight  let  blazon  his  deserts  : 
Only  a  tale  I  thought  on  by  the  way. 
As  I  observ'd  his  honourable  name. 


*  I'o.ffon]  i.  c.  TuiKon  d'ur. — Of  the  ditlerout  or<.ici"s  «>f 
knij^hthood  mentioned  hero,  the  reader  will  find  a  i>arti- 
cular  account  in  Scgar's  Honour,  &c  ,  pp.  79,  94,  'Ja,  106. 

t  i>c.K!tr'd\  i.  c.  crowdc'l. 

t  fit]  i.  0.  Fume.    Sec  note  §,  p.  jSj,  first  col. 

§  trolucoif]  This  won!  (the  Biimo  as  tl•<'n.<h>^'ent)  i.s 
found  in  .s<.ver;il  i»iccc,s  l>cfoio  tlie  ai)pcarancc  of  Jonson's 
Mii.sqi'c  of  Jfi/iiun,  wlicrc  (iitfonl  (nolo  on  his  Work*, 
vol  viL  p.  78)  bcoms  to  think  it  was  fn-st  used. 


I  heard  it  was  his  chance,  o'erta'en  with  sleep. 
To  take  a  nap  near  to  a  farmer^s  lodge. 
Trusted  a  little  with  himself  belike : 
This  agM  earl,  in  his  apparel  plain. 
Wrapt  in  Hu  russet  cloak,  lay  down  to  rest, 
His  badge  of  honour  buckled  to  his  leg. 
Bare  and  unhid.    There  came  a  pilfering  swad,* 
And  would  hare  prey'd  upon  this  ornament, 
And  say'd  f  t'  unbuckle  it,  thinking  him  a-«leep : 
The  noble  gentleman,!^  feeling  what  he  meant, 
"  Hold,  foolish  lad,"  quoth  he,  "a  better  prey; 
This  garter  is  not  fit  for  every  leg, 
And  I  account  it  better  than  my  purse." 
The  Tarlet  ran  away ;  the  earl  awak'd. 
And  told  his  friends,  and  smiling  said  withal, 
"  'A  would  not,  had  'a  understood  the  French 
Writ  on  my  garter,  dar'd  t'   have  stoln    the 


same. 
This  tale  I  thought  upon,  told  me  for  truth. 
The  rather  for  it  prais'd  the  poesy, 
Right  grave  and  honourable,  that  importeth  much ; 
"  la  be  to  him;*  it  saith,  "  that  evil  thinks." 

0  sacred  loyalty,  in  purest  hearts 

Thou  biuld'st  thy  bower  1  thy  weeds  of  spotless 

white, 
Like  those  that  stood  for  Rome's  great  offices. 
Make  thee  renown*d,  glorious  in  innocency. 
Why  stick  I  here  ?    The  train  cast  in  a  ring 
About  the  castle,  making  melody. 
Under  tho  glorious  spreading  wings  of  Fame, 

1  saw  a  virgin  queen,  attir'd  in  white, 
Leading  with  her  a  sort  §  of  goodly  knights. 
With  garters  and  with  collars  of  Saint  George : 
•*  Eilzahcth ''  on  a  compartimeut 

Of  gold  in  bysse     was  writ,  and  hung  askew 
Upon  her  head,  under  an  imperial  crown. 
She  was  the  sovereign  of  the  knights  she  led  : 
Her  face,  methought,  I  knew,  as  if  the  same, 
The  same  great  empress  that  we  here  enjoy, 
Had  climb' d  the  clouds,   and  been  in  per^u 

there ; 
To  whom  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  elements 
Auspicious  arc.     A  many  that  I  knew, 
Ivnighted  in  my  remembrance,  I  beheld, 
And  all  their  names  were  in  that  register ; 


*  .lead]  L  c.  clown,  bumpkin.  (Todd  and  N;ires  arc 
moat  amusingly  at  variance  in  their  cxid;iuations  of  this 
word:  the  former  (in  his  ed.  of  Johm^on's  Diet  )  say«.  it 
means  "a  sliort  fat  i>erson,"  the  latter  (iu  his  Glou.)  "a 
slcmler  j^craou  "). 

t  ^>"j/'(/J  i.e.  a.-?!*ay'd,  tried. 

J  ga-tUmvii]  Ashmol.  copy  "geutlc." 

§  soit\  i.  e.  C"mi)any. 

li  bi/-^e\  "  Jhi'-e  a  colour,  oz%i.r."  V..\Xf^^rf\\Ss  L<fc\ar.  Je 
la  lung.  Fr.,  1530.  fol.  xx.    (Table  of  Sub.st.). 
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And  yet  I  might  perceive  some  so  set  down, 
That,  howsoe'er  it  hapt  I  cannot  tell, 
The  carl  Oblivion  stoln  from  Lethe's  lake, 
Or  Enyy  stept  from  out  the  deep  Ayem, 
Had  raz'd,  or  blemish'd,  or  obscured  at  least. 
What  have  those  fiends  to  do  in  Fame's  fair 

court? 
Tet  in  the  House  of  Fame,  and  courts  of  kings, 
Bnvy  will  bite,  or  snarl  and  bark  at  least, 
As  dogs  against  the  moon  that  yelp  in  vain : 
Say  "  Fruatra  "  to  those  curs,  and  shake  thy  coat. 
And  all  the  kings,  since  that  King  Edward's 

days. 
Were  with  their  knights  and  companies  in  that 

train. 
When"  all    were    whist,*    King    Edward   thus 

bespake: 
"Hail,    Windsor!    where    I    sometimes    took 

delight 
To    hawk,  and  hunt,  and  back  the  proudest 

horse, 
And  where  in  princely  pleasure  I  repos'd 
In  my  return  from  France," — a  little  sigh 
I  heard  him  fetch  withal ;  his  reason  why 
I  cannot  guess ;  I  think  it  was  for  this. 
That  England  had  g^ven  o'er  their  traffic  there, — 
**  And  twenty  times  hail,  Windsor ! "  quoth  the 

king, 
*'  Where  I  have  stall'd  so  many  hardy  knights. 
And  tournaments  and  royal  justs  perform'd: 
Behold,  in  honour  of  mine  ancient  throne. 
In  honour  of  fair  England,  and  Saint  Qeorge, 
To  whom  this  Order  of  the  Gkrter  first 
I  sacred  held  ;  in  honour  of  my  knights, 
Before  this  day  created  and  install'd. 
But  specially  in  honour  of  those  five 
That  at  this  day  this  honour  have  receiv'd 
Under  Elizabeth,  England's  great  sovereign, — 
Northumberland  and  Worcester,  noble  earls. 
Borough  and  Sheffield,  lords  of  lively  hope. 
And    honourable  old  Knowles  fam'd    for    his 

sons, 
And  for  his  service  gracious  and  renown'd ; 
ho,  from  the  House  of  Fame,  with  princely 

trains 
Accompanied,  and  kings,  and  conquerors. 
And  knights  of  proof,  loyal  and  valourous, 
I  re-salute  thee  here,  and  gratulate 
To  those  new  knights,  created  by  a  queen 
Peerless  for  wisdom  and  for  majesty. 
The  honour  of  the  Qarter :  may  they  long 
Wear  them  as  notes  of  true  nobility 

•  vhiit]  i.e.Btill,8Uent. 


And  virtue's]  ornaments  1    Toung  Northumber- 
land, 
Mounted  on  Fortune's  wheel,  by  virtue's  aim 
Become  thy  badge,  as  it  becometh  thee. 
That  Europe's  eyes  thy  worthiness  may  see. 
And,  Worcester,  what  pure  honour  hath  put  on 
With  chaste  and  spotless  hands,  in  honour  wear ; 
Answer  the  noblest  of  thine  ancestry. 
In  deeds  to  fame  and  virtue  consecrate. 
Borough,  brought  up  in  learning  and  in  arms. 
Patron  of  music  and  of  chivalry, 
Brandish  thy  sword  in  right,  and  spend  thy  wits 
In  oommonwealth-affidrs :  it  shall  become 
Thy  forwardness  to  follow  virtue's  cause. 
And  great  designs  of  noble  consequence. 
And,  Sheffield,  shape  thy  course  no  otherwise 
Than  loyalty,  the  load-star  of  renown. 
Directs ;  that,  as  thine  anoestors  have  done. 
Thine  earthly  race  in  honour  thou  mayst  run. 
To  thee,  old  man,''  with  kindness  quoth  the  king, 
"  That  reap'st  this  honour  in  thy  waning  age, 
See  what  a  trophy  Queen  Elizabeth 
Prepares  before  thy  hearse:   long  mayst  thou 

live. 
And  die  in  fame,  that  hast  well  near  achiev'd 
The  noble  Norris'  honour  in  thy  sons. 
Thrice-noble  lord,  as  happy  for  his  few. 
As  was  the  King  of  Troy  for  many  more." 
With  that  ho  ceas'd,  and  to  the  foremost  earl, — 
For  why*  methought  I  sawt  them  every  man, 
Stall'd  in  their  places  and  their  ornaments, — 
"  Percy,"  quoth  he,  *•  thou  and  thy  lordly  peers, 
Tour  names  are  in  this  register  of  Fame, 
Written  in  leaves  and  characters  of  gold : 
So  live,  as  with  a  many  more  you  may 
Survive  and  triumph  in  eternity. 
Out  of  Oblivion's  reach  or  Envy's  shot ; 
And  that  your  names  immortally  may  shine 
In  these  records,  not  earthly,  but  divine." 
Then  shalms  and  sackbuts  sounded  in  the  air. 
But  shrill'st  of  all,  the  trumpet  of  Renown ; 
And  by  and  by  a  loud  retraite  he  rung. 
The  train  retir'd,  as  swift  as  stars  don  shoot. 
From  whence '  they  came,  and  day  began  to 

break; 
And  with  the  noise  and  thunder  in  the  sky. 
When  Fame's  great  double-doors  fell  to  and  shut^ 
And  this  triumphant  train  was  vanish'd  quite, 
The  gaudy  Mom  out  of  her  golden  sleep 
Awak'd,  and  little  birds  uncag'd  gan  sing 
To  welcome  home  the  bridegroom  of  the  sea. 

♦  For  why]  i.  e.  Because. 
t  saw]  Olded.  "see." 


EFILOOUa 


Wlmwilli  I  rmufd,  nooimtiiig  wbit  I  nw : 
Andthantlioiigiitl;  waraHasonoeitwai^ 
Botloogago^wlifliilflifiiiiigwasiapriofl^  ^ 
And  poeqr  ^^^  piinoaa  gfMioii% 
I  mnild  adToaton  to  aot  down  my  dreaaii 
In  honour  of  theae  new-adTanoM  lordi^ 
Saint  QoorgeTa  knigfata.    I  waa  eneonragMf 
And  did  aa   I  hare   done;    whidi  hombly 

liava 
I  jield,  as  fintiinga  of  my  acliolai^a  erop^ 


Oonaacimtad*  paretf  to  your  noUo  namo^ 
To  gistnlttto  to  yon  tbis  honours  hdiglit^ 
As  Uttla  boys  widi  flinging  np  llidr  oaps 
Oongiatolato  great  kings  and  oonqnaioim. 
Tiko  it  in  gree»t  Mt  lovd.    Pneul  kme  tmfhm 

*  OmtmnMt}  Of. " 
t  fV(J  ia  #1  good  park 
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ANGLORUM  FERINE,  ENGLAND'S  HOLIDAYS. 


Anglontm  Feria,  Bnglandft  HMydaytn^  celdfraUd  the  17th  of  Novemb.  Uut,  1595,  heffimtinfft  happily  the  33  ywre 
ef  ihe  nxigne  of  our  toveraiffne  ladie  Queene  JBlizabeth.  By  Oeorge  Peele  Mr.  of  Arte  in  (br/orde,— was  first  printed, 
about  thirty  years  ago,  in  an  undated  4 to.,  for  private  drciUatloD,  by  the  late  Mr.  ^tch  of  Ipswich,  who  then 
possessed  the  original  M8.  Since  his  decease,  I  have  collated  the  said  MB.  (in  the  well-known  handwriting  of 
Feele),  which  I  hod  not  eeen  when  I  reprinted  the  poem  in  a  supplementary  volume  to  Peele's  Work*,  1939, 


TO 


THE  BIGHT  HONOUBABLE  AND  WOBTHT  LADY, 


KATHERINE,  COUNTESS  OF  HUNTINGTON. 


QQ 


ANGLORUM    FERIJl. 


Djbboemd,  ye  sacred  daughters  of  King  Jove : 
Apollo,  spread  thy  sparkliDg  wings  to  moaut, 
Aud  try  some  lightsome  sweet  Castalion  spriDgs 
That  warhle  to  their  silver-winding  waves, 
Making  soft  musio  in  their  gentle  glide  : 
Clio,  the  sagest  of  these  Sisters  Nine, 
Conduct  thy  Icamkl  company  to  court, 
Eliza's  courts  Astr8da*8  earthly  heaven  ; 
There  take  survey  of  Englond^s  empress,* 
And  in  her  praise  tune  your  heroic  songs : 
Write,  write,  you  chroniclers  of  time  and  fame 
That  keep  Remembrance'  golden  register. 
And  recommend  to  time's  eternity 
Her  honour's  height  and  wonders  of  her  age. 
Wonders  of  her  that  reason's  reach  transcend. 
Such  wonders  as  have  set  the  world  at  gaze ; 
Write,  write,  you  chroniclers  of  time  and  feime, 
Elizabeth  by  miracles  preserVd 
From  perils  imminent  and  infinite : 
Clio,  proclaim  with  golden  trump  and  pen 
Her  happy  days,  England's  high  holidays;  [flight 
O'er  Europe's  bounds  take  wing,  aud  make  tby 
Through  melting  air,  from  where  the  rising  sun 
(Gallops  the  zodiac  in  his  fiery  wain,' 
Even  to  the  brink  where  Thetis  in  her  bower 
Of  pumeyt  and  tralucont:t  pebble-stones 
Receives  the  weary  bridegroom  of  the  sea. 
Beyond  Grand  Cair,  by  Nilus'  slimy  bank. 
Over  the  wild  and  sandy  Afric  plains. 
Along  the  frozen  shore  of  Tanais, 
Whose  icy  crust  Apollo  cannot  thaw ; 
Even  there  and  round  about  this  earthly  ball 
Proclaim  the  day  of  England's  happiness. 
The  days  of  peace,  the  days  of  quietness, 


•  emprat]  A  trisyllable  hero  (and,  as  lor  as  I  rocolloct, 
written  in  the  MS.  "emporcss  "> 

t  pume^]  i.  e.  pumic« :  BpciiBcr  (as  Todd  remarks  in 
hia  ed.  of  Johnson  t  Diet.)  repeatedly  writes  the  word 
puiuie, 

X  traluceni]  See  note  |,  p.  688,  first  cuL  f 


And  let  her  gladsome  birth-day  be  the  first. 
Her  day  of  birth,  beginning  of  our  bliss ; 
Set  down  the  day  in  characters  of  gold. 
And  mark  it  with  a  stone  as  white  as  milk. 
That  cheerful  simny  day.    Wear  eglantine. 
And  wreaths  of  roses  red  and  white  put  on 
In  honour  of  that  day,  you  lovely  nymphs. 
And  p89ans  siog  and  sweet  melodious  songs ; 
Along  the  chalky  clifis  of  Albion 
Lead  England's  lovely  shepherds  in  a  dance 
O'er  hill  and  dale,  and  downs,  and  daisy-plots. 
And  bo  that  day  England's  high  holiday; 
And  holidays  and  high  days  be  they  all. 
High  holidays,  days,  minutes,  months,  and  hours, 
That  multiply  the  number  of  her  years ; 
Years  that  for  us  beget  this  golden  ago. 
Wherein  wo  live  in  safety  under  her. 
Wherein  she  reigus  in  honour  over  us  : 
So  may  she  long  and  ever  may  she  so, 
Untouch'd  of  traitorous  hand  or  treacherous  foo ! 

Her  biith-day  being  celebrated  thus, 
Clio,  record  how  she  hath  been  preserv'd, 
Even  in  the  gates  of  death  and  from  her  youth. 
To  govern  England  in  the  ways  of  truth ; 
Record  heaven's  goodness  to  this  gracious  queen, 
Whose  virtue's  peer  what  age  hath  over  seen  ? 

To  pass  the  story  of  her  younger  days. 
And  stormy  tempest  happily  o'erblown, 
Wherein  by  mercy  and  by  miracle 
She  was  rcscd'd  for  England's  happiness. 
And  comfort  of  the  long-afflicted  flock 
That  stray'd  like  scattcr'd  sheep  scar'd  fro:a  the 

fold  ; 
To  slip  remembrance  of  those  careful  days. 
Days  full  of  danger,  happy  days  withal. 
Days  of  her  preservation  and  defence ; 
Behold  the  happiest  day,  the  holiday 
That  young  and  old  and  all  don*  celebrate, 


•  don]  i.  e.  do. 
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The  day  of  joy,  the  day  of  jollity! 

The  best  of  all  the  days  that  we  have  seoa 

Was  wherein  she  was  crown5d  Elng1aiid*B  Qucciii 

Elizabeth,  anointed  of  the  Highest 

To  sit  upon  her  kingly  father's  seat, 

And  wear  in  honour  England's  diadem, 

To  sway  that  massy  sceptre  and  that  swoixl 

That  aw'd  the  world  in  his  triumphant  hand, 

And  now  in  her's  commands  the  enemy, 

And  with  dishonour  drives  the  daring  foe 

Back  to  his  den,  tir^d  with  successless  arms, 

Wearied  with  wars  by  land  and  wreck  by  sea. 

Muses  and  Graces,  gods  and  goddesses, 

Adorn,  adore,  and  celebrate  this  day. 

The  meanest  with  the  mightiest  may  in  this 

Express  his  love ;  for  loyalty  alike 

Blazons  affection's  forco  in  lord  and  lown. 

In  honour  of  this  happy  day,  behold 
IIow  high  and  low,  the  young  and  old  in  years, 
England,  hath  put  a  face  of  gladness  on. 
And  court  and  country  carol  in  her  praise, 
And  in  her  honour  tune  a  thousand  lays  ! 

With  just  return  of  this  triumphant  day, 
And  prosperous  revolution  of  the  same, 
Auspiciously  beginning  many  years 
And  golden  days  and  infinite  to  come. 
Passing  in  number  and  in  happiness 
The  best  that  ever  earthly  prince  enjoy 'd 
By  sufferance  of  the  highest  King  of  kings ; 
Behold,  in  honour  of  this  holiday. 
What  pacaus  loud  triumphant  Loudon  sings, 
What  holy  tunes  and  sacrifice  of  thanks 
England's  metropolis  as  incenso  sends  ! 
And  in  the  sound  of  cymbal?,  trumps,  and  bhalui  -, 
In  honour  of  his  noble  mistress*  name, 
To  whom*  his  lifo  ho  owes  and  ofTors  up, 
Lo,  London's  shepherd,  guardi;m  of  his  flock, 
Praiseth  the  Mighty  One  of  Israel, 
And  with  the  strings  of  his  unfoignCd  heart 
Tunes  his  true  joy  for  all  those  days  of  peace, 
Those  quiet  days  that  Englishmen  enjoy 
Uuder  our  queen,  fair  queen  of  Brute's   Nlw 
Troy! 

With  whom  in  sympathy  and  sweet  accord 
All  loyal  subjects  join,  and  hearts  and  hand.s 
Lift  up  to  Heaven's  high  throne,  and  sacrilico 
Of  praises  and  of  hearty  prayers  send  ; 
Thanksgiving  for  our  blessings  and  the  grace, 
The  gracious  blessings  on  that  day  pour'd  dowu 
On  England's  head  ;  that  day  whereon  this  qu.cu 
Inaugur'd  was  and  holily  iustall'd, 
Anointed  of  the  hi'^hest  King  of  kings, 
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In  her  hereditary  royal  right 

Successively  to  sit  enthroniztd. 

And  in  this  general  plaudit  and  applause, 

And  celebration  of  this  joyful  day, 

Wherein  pale  Envy,  vanquish'd  long  ago, 

Qave  way  to  Virtue's  great  deserts  in  her. 

And  wounded  with  remembrance  of  her  nome^ 

Blade  hence  amain  to  murmur  that  abroad 

He  durst  not  openly  disgorge  at  home, 

In  his  own  nest  fiPd  with  so  foul  a  bird. 

And  breathe  his  discontentments  over  sea 

Among  those  erring  fugitives  that  pine 

At  England's  prosperous  peaoe,  and  nothing  more 

Do  thirst  than  alteration  of  the  state. 

And  nothing  less  than  our  good  queen  affect; 

A  number  of  unnatural  Englishmen, 

That  curse  the  day  so  happy  held  of  us. 

Whose  base  revolt  from  their  allegiance  due 

To  prince  and  country  makes  them  infiamoos, 

Cundemn'd  among  the  Turks  and  Infidels, 

False  architects  of  those  foul  practices 

That  end  in  their  dishonour  and  their  shame. 

Those  bloody  stratagems,  those  traitorous  trains^ 

And  cruel  siege  they  lay  unto  her  life. 

Precious  in  sight  of  heaven  and  dear  to  us. 

Her  loving  and  her  loyal  subjects  all. 

Whom  Jacob's  Qod  hath  many  ways  preserv'd, 

Tea,  even  betwixt  the  bridge  and  water's  brink, 

Saving  her  as  by  miracle  in  the  fall 

From  Pharoah's  rod  and  from  the  sword  of  Saul : — 

Lo,  in  this  triumph  that  true  subjects  make. 

Envied  of  none  but  enemies  of  the  truth, 

Her  enemies,  that  serves  the  living  Lord 

And  puts  in  him  her  confidence  and  trust, 

Thou,  sacred  Muse  of  History,  describe. 

That  all  may  see  how  well  she  is  belov'd. 

What  troop  of  loyal  English  knights  in  arms. 

Right  richly  mounted  and  appointed  all, 

In  shining  arms  accoutred  for  the  war, 

Small  number  of  a  number  numberless, 

Held  justs  in  honour  of  her  holiday. 

Ready  to  do  their  duties  and  devoir 

Against  the  mightiest  enemy  she  hath, 

Under  what  clime  soe'er  his  coloui-s  wave, 

And  with  keen  sword  and  battle-axe  in  hand 

To  wound  his  crest,  whatever  foe  he  bo 

That  any  way  in  her  dishonour  braves. 

Among  this  stirring  company  of  knights. 
That  at  the  tilt  iu  fair  habiliments 
Gan  show  themselves,  renowned  Cumberland, 
Knight  of  tho  Crown,  iu  gilded  armour  dight. 
Mounted  at  Queen  Elizabeth's  approach, 
Inflan»'d  with  honour's  fire,  and  left  his  hold 
Kept  by  a  dragon,  hulcn  with  fair  spoils  : 
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And  there  his  duty  done,  and  large  device 
Made  by  his  page  known  to  her  majesty, 
Whose  gracious  eye  reflecting  on  this  earl 
Was  liko  Prometheus'  life-infusing  fire, 
Behold,  he  stands  impatient  of  delay, 
Awaiting  there  his  friendly  foe's  approach  I 
Daring  he  stands,  true  knight  and  challenger. 
And  hardly  brooks  the  time  of  their  address 
That  shortly  came  in  duty  all  devote. 
To  solace  with  their  martial  exercise 
Their  princely  mistress,  to  whose  worthiness 
That  day's  device  and  days  of  all  their  lives 
Right  humbly  were  and  purely  dedicate. 

The  first  that  led,  in  cheerful  colours  clad. 
In  innocent  white  and  fair  carnation, 
Was  he  whose  wisdom  in  his  younger  years 
And  love  to  arms  make  him  so  far  renown'd. 
The  noble  Earl  of  Essex  and  of  Ewe. 
His  mute  approach  and  action  of  his  mutes 
Said  that  he  was  solicited  diversely ; ; 
One  way  to  follow  war  and  war's  designs, — 
And  well  he  may,  for  skill  he  can  full  well 
Of  war's  adventures,  larms,  and  stratagems; — 
Another  way  t'  apply  him  to  the  care 
Of  commonweal-affairs,  and  show  tho  way 
To  help  to  imderbear  with  grave  advice 
The  weighty  beam  whereon  the  state  depends : 
Well  may  ho  this  way  or  the  other  take. 
And  both  shall  his  nobility  become ; 
The  gravity  and  greatness  of  the  ouo 
Shall  beautify  the  other's  worthiness ; 
His  senate-robes  shall  beautify  his  arms. 
His  chivalry  nobilitate  his  name. 

Then  Sussex,  seated  on  his  champing  steed. 
Dreadful  to  see,  and  in  sad  tawny  dight. 
Came  in,  as  if  some  angry  man  of  war 
Had  charg'd  his  lance  and  put  himself  in  arms, 
Under  an  eben-tree  or  blasted  yew  : 
Such  show'd  his  plume,  or  like  in  my  conceit 
To  ravens'  feathers  by  tho  moon's  reflex, 
Shining  where  night  by  day  doth  take  repose. 
Mars  in  his  wrath  sitting  upon  his  drum, 
Devising  tragedies,  strikes  no  greater  fear 
Into  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  earthly  men, 
Than  did  methought  this  champion  in  his  way ; 
Kor  in  his  doings  ever  man-at-arms 
So  young  of  years  more  forward  than  this  earl : 
So  prone,  so  puissant,  and  successful  still 
In  all  his  courses  was  this  warlike  knight. 

Then  Bedford  and    Southampton    made    i:p 
five. 
Five  valiant  English  carls.    Soathampton  ran 
As  Bevis  of  Southampton,  that  good  knight, 
Had  justed  in  the  honour  of  the  day ; 


And  certes  *  Bevi4  was  a  mighty  man, 
Valiant  in  arms,  gentle  and  debonair ; 
And  such  was  young  Wriothesley,  that  came 
As  if  in  duty  to  his  sovereign 
And  honour's  I'aoe  for  all  that  he  had  done. 
He  would  t  be  of  the  noblest  over-run. 
Like  to  himself  and  to  his  ancestors, 
Ran  Bedford,  to  express  his  readiness^ 
His  love  to  arms,  his  loyalty  to  her 
Whose  burning  eyeballs  did  retain  the  heat 
That  kindled  honour's  fire  at  their  hearts ; 
Bravely  ran  Bedford,  and  his  staves  he  brake 
Right  happily  for  his  high  mistress'  sake. 

Compton  of  Compton  came  in  shining  arms, 
Well  mounted  and  appointed  for  the  field, 
A  gallant  lord ;  lichly  array'd  was  he. 
He  and  his  train.     Clio,  recount  his  fame ; 
Record  with  me  his  love  to  learning's  lore. 
And  valiant  doings  on  this  holiday : 
Short  will  I  be  in  process  of  his  praise ; 
Courageously  he  ran,  and  with  the  best 
From  forth  the  field  bare  honour  on  his  crest. 

Carew  was  well-acquainted  with  the  place. 
And  to  the  tilt  proudly  ho  made  approach ; 
His  steed  well-taught,  himself  fitted  in  all, 
Fell  to  his  noble  exercise  of  aims. 
And  on  his  courser  gan  himself  advance. 
Whose  neighs  and  plays  were  princely  to  behold  : 
Remembrance  of  this  day  reviv'd  this  knight ; 
His  turn  he  takes,  and  at  the  trumpet's  sound 
Breaks  at  the  head  with  many  a  lofty  bound. 

In  basest  and  caparisons  of  coat 
Came  three  redoubted  knights  and  men-at-arms. 
Old  Knowles  his  offspring,  gallant  cavaliers ; 
And  such  they  show'd  as  were  King  Arthur's 

knights 
He  whilom  us'd  to  feast  at  Camelot, 
Or  three  of  great  King  Priam's  valiant  sons 
Had  lefb  Elysium  and  the  fields  of  Mars 
To  celebrate  Eliza's  holiday  : 
They  ran  as  if  three  Hectors  had  made  way 
To  meet  Achilles,  Ajax,  Diomede. 
Palm  had  the  eldest  branching  of  his  crest : 
'Tis  hard  to  say  which  brother  did  the  best. 

Like  Venus'  son  in  Mars  his  armour  clad, 
Beset  with  glorious  globes  and  golden  flame*, 
Came  Dudley  in ;  nor  shall  it  me  bocomo 
To  dive  into  the  depth  of  his  device ; 
Rich  in  his  thoughts  and  valiant  in  his  deeds, 
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No  whit  diahonour'd  by  his  faintiDg  hone. 
That  cowardlike  would  hare  held  hit    master 

back 
From  honour's  goal, — ^ill-natur'd  and  ill-taught. 
To  fail  him  foully  in  so  great  a  presence. 
But  as  an  archer  with  a  bended  bow 
The  farther  from  the  mark  he  draws  his  shafti 
The  farther  flies  it  and  with  greater  force 
Wounds  earth  and  air;  so  did  it  fare  in  this  : 
This  lusty  runner,  thus  restrained  at  first. 
Now  all  inflam'd,  soon  having  chang'd  his  steed, 
And  Tiew'd  the  person  of  his  princely  mistress, 
Whose  radiant  beams  have*  power  to  set  on 

fire 
The  icy  ridge  of  snowy  Rhodope, 
Flies  like  a  bullet  from  a  cannon's  mouth. 
His  arm^i  horse  made  dreadful  harmony, 
Orating  against  the  rails :  so  valiantly 
He  justed,  that  unjust  it  were  in  me 
Not  to  admire  young  Dudley's  chivalry. 

Toung  Howard,  ramping  lion-like,  came  on, 
Anchor  of  Howard's  honourable  house. 
His  noble  father's  hope,  his  mother's  joy. 
Loyal  and  lovely  was  this  fair  young  knight, 
Gracious  in  his  beginnings  at  the  tilt. 
Pleasing  to  her  to  whom  he  did  present 
His  person  and  the  service  of  that  day, 
And  all  the  days  and  minutes  of  his  life : 
Bravely  he  bare  him  in  his  mistress'  eye. 
And  brake  t  his  staves  and  let  the  shivers  fly. 

Drury  in  flames  of  gold  embroidcr'd  fair, 
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Inflam'd  with  love  of  virtue  and  of  arms, 
Came*  to  the  tilt  like  Phoebus, 
And  like  a  warrior  there  demean'd  himself; 
Heaven's  vault,  earth's  centre  sounded  of  his 

force : 
So  well  he  ran  as  they  that  do  him  right, 
For  field  and  court  held  him  a  worthy  knight. 

Among  these  runners  that  in  virtue's  race 
Contended,  rivals  of  each  other^s  praise, 
Nowell  and  Needham,  gentlemen  of  name. 
Came  mounted  and  appointed  gallantly ; 
Both  nobly  minded,  as  became  them  well, 
Resolv*d  to  run  in  honour  of  the  day. 
L'itcu  d'amowTf  the  arms  of  loyalty, 
Lodg'd  Skydmore  in  his  heart ;  and  on  he  came^ 
And  well  and  worthily  demean*d  himself 
In  that  day's  service :  short  and  plain  to  be, 
Nor  lord  nor  knight  more  forward  than  was  he. 
Then  Ratcliffe,  Reynolds,  Blount,  and  Carey 

came. 
In  all  accoutrements  fitting  gentlemen; 
Well  mounted  and  appointed  every  man'; 
And  gallantly  and  worthily  they  ran. 

Long  may  they  run  in  honour  of  the  day ! 
Long  may  she  live  to  do  them  honour's  right. 
To  grace  their  sports  and  them  as  she  hath 

done, 
England's  Astrsea,  Albion's  shining  sun ! 
And  may  she  shine  in  beauty  fresh  and  sheen 
Hundreds  of  years,  our  thrice-renowned  queen  I 
Write,  Clio,  write  ;  write,  and  record  her  story, 
Dear  in  heaven's  eye,  her  court  and  country's 

glory.  

'  Come,  dc]  A  mutilated  line. 
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LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  THOMAS  WATSON, 

Prefizttd  to  Tht  'EKATX)MnAeiA,  or  PanumaU 
CenturU  of  Love.* 

Ir  graver  heads  sball  count  it  overlight 

To  treat  of  loye,  say  thou  to  them,  a  stain 

Is  incident  unto  the  finest  dye : 

And  yet  no  stain  at  all  it  is  for  thee. 

These  lays  of  love,  as  mirth  to  melancholy, 

To  follow  fast  thy  sad  Antigone  /f 

Which  may  hear  out  a  hroader  work  than  this, 

Compil'd  with  judgment,  order,  and  with  art ; 

And  shroud  thee  under  shadow  of  his  winger. 

Whose  gentle  heart,  and   head  with  learning 

fraight,t 
Shall  ^eld  thee  gracious  favour  and  defence. 


THE  PRAISE  OF  CHASTITY, 

ymxBxaf  is  set  forth,  bt  way  of  comparison, 

HOW  GREAT  IS  THE  CONQUEST  OVER 
OUR  AFFECTIONS. 

From  The  Phanix  Nett,  1593. 

■    ♦ 

The  nohle  Romans  whilom  wonted  were. 
For  triumph  of  their  conquer  d  enemies, 

The  wreaths  of  laurel  and  of  palm  to  wear^ 
In  honour  of  their  famous  victories ; 

•  The  '£KATOMnAeiA  or  Pauumale  Centurie  of  Loue, 
Diuided  into  two  part* :  whereof ^  the  Jlrst  expreueth  the 
Aulhori  tufferanee  in  Low:  the  latter,  hie  Umg  farewell  to 
Love  and  all  his  t]frannie.  Oompoeed  by  7%omae  Wateon 
OentUwuin  :  and  publiehed  at  the  request  of  certaine  Gentle- 
men hi*  verffrendes.  London  Imprinted  by  John  Wo{fe  for 
Qabrieil  Oawood,  dweUinge  in  PauUi  Oiurehyard  at  the 
Siffne  <if  the  Holy  Ohott.  4to.  n.  d.,~publiahed  in  1682. 
It  iB  dedicated  to  '*  Lord  Edwarde  Yero,  Earlo  of  Oxen- 
forde,'*  Ac.  See  more  concerning  Wataon  in  the  Account 
of  Peele  and  his  Writings,  p.  332,  and  in  note  |p  p.  684. 

t  thy  sad  Antigone]  Sophoelis  Antigone.  InterpreU  Thoma 
Watsono  J.  U.  studioso.  Huie  adduntur  pompce  qucedam, 
ex  singulis  Tragedia  actis  derivaicf;  et  post  eas,  totidem 
thenuUa  senientiis  r^ertissinui ;  eodetn  Thoma  Watsono 
Authore.    Londini  exeudebat  Johannes  Wo{fius,  1681.  4to. 
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And  so,  in  rohcs  of  gold  and  purple  dight. 
Like  bodies  shrin'd  in  seats  of  ivory, 

Their  names  renovm'd  for  happiness  in  fight. 
They  bear  the  guerdon  of  their  chivalry. 

The  valiant  Qreeks  for  sack  of  Priam's  town, 
A  work  of  manhood  match'd  with  policy. 

Have  fiU'd  the  world  with  books  of  their  renown. 
As  much  as  erst  the  Roman  empeiy. 

The  Phrygian  knights  that  in  the  House  of  Fame 
Have  shining  arms  of  endless  memory. 

By  hot  and  fierce  repulse  did  win  the  same. 
Though  Helen's  rape  hurt  Paris'  progeny. 

Thus  strength  hath  guerdon  by  the  world's  award; 

So  praise  we  birth  and  high  nobility : 
If^  then,  the  mind  and  body  reap  reward 

For  nature's  dower,  conferred  liberally, 

Press,  then,  for  praise  imto  the  highest  room. 
That  art  the  highest  of  the  gifts  of  heaven, 

More  beautiful  by  wisdom*s  sacred  doom 
Than  Sol  himself  amid  the  Planets  Seven ; 

Queen  of  content  and  temperate  desires, 
Choice   nurse   of  health,  thy  name   hight* 
Chastity ; 

A  sovereign  power  to  quench  such  climbing  fires 
As  choke  the  mind  with  smoke  of  infamy; 

Champion- at-arms,  re'ncounter  with  thy  foe. 
An  enemy  foul  and  fearful  to  behold : 

If,  then,  stout  captains  have  been  honour'd  so, 
Their  names  in  books  of  memory  enroU'd 

For  puissant  strength, — ye  Roman  peers,  retire, 
And,  ^j^i-eeks,  give  ground ;  more  honour  thero 
is  won. 

With  chaste  rebukes  to  temper  thy  desire. 
Than  gloiy  gain'd  the  world  to  over-run ; 
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Than  fierce  Achilles  got  by  Hector's  spoil ; 
Than  erst  the  mighty  Prince  of  Macedon, 
1    King  Philip's  imp,*  that  put  his  foes  to  foil 

And  wish'd  more  worlds  to  hold  him  play  than 
one. 

Believe  me,  to  contend  'gainst  armies  royal, 
To  tame  wild  panthers  but  by  strength  of  hand, 

To  praise  the  triumph,  not  so  special, 
As  ticing  pleasure's  charms  for  to  withstand ; 


Whose  ticing  hair,  like  nets  of  golden  wire. 
Enchain [s]  thy  heart;  whose  gait  and  Toice 
divine 

Inflame  thy  blood,  and  kindle  thy  desire ; 
Whose  features  rape  and  dazzle  human  eyne ; 

Who  hath  beheld  fair  Venus  in  her  pride 

Of  nakedness,  all  alabaster  white, 
In  ivory  bed,  straight  laid  by  Mars  his  side^ 

And  hath  not  been  enchanted  with  the  sight ; 


And,  for  me  list  compare  with  men  of  war,  \  To  wish  to  dally,  and  to  offer  game. 

For  honour  of  the  field,  I  dare  maintain,  !       To  coy,  to  court,  et  casUra  to  do ; 

This  victory  exceedeth  that  as  fai*  !  (Forgive  me,  Chasteness,  if  in  terms  of  shame. 

As  Phoebus'  chariot  Vulcan's  forge  doth  stain  :t  |      To  thy  renown,  I  paint  what  longs  thereto ;) 


Both  noble,  and  triumphant  in  their  kinds. 
And    matter    worthy    Queen    Remembrance' 
pen; 
But  that  that  tangles  both  our  thoughts  and 
minds. 
To  master  that,  is  more  than  over  men 

To  make  thy  triumph ;  sith  to  strength  alone 
Of  body  it  belongs,  to  bruise  or  wound ; 

But  raging  thoughts  to  quell,  or  few  or  none, 
Save  Virtue's  imps,  are  able  champions  found ; 

Or  those  whom  Jove  hath  lov'd;    or  noble  of 
birth : 
So  stroug  Alcides,  Jove's  unconquer'd  son, 
Did  lift  Acbelous'  body  from  the  earth, 

To  show  what  deeds  by  Virtue's  strength  arc 
done; 

So  him  he  foil'd ;  and  put  to  sudden  flight, 
By  aim  of  wit,  the  foul  Sty mphal ides : 

And  while  we  eay,  ho  master  d  men  by  might, 
Behold,  in  person  of  this  Hercules, 

It  liketh  me  to  figure  Chastity; 

His  labour  like  that  foul  unclean  desire 
That,  imder  guide  of  tickling  fantasy, 

Would    mar    the    mind    through    pleasure's 
scorching  fire. 

And  who  hath  seen  a  fair  alluring  face, 
A  lusty  girl,  y-clad  in  quaint  array. 

Whose  dainty  hand  makes  music  with  her  lace, 
And  tempts  thy  thoughts,  and  steals  thy  sense 
away ; 


Who  hath  not  liVd,  and  yet  hath  seen,  I  say. 
That  might  offend  chaste  hearers  to  endure ; 

Who  hath  been  hal^  on  to  touch  and  play^ 
And  yet  not  stoop'd  to  pleasure's  wanton  lore; 

Crown  him  with  laurel  for  his  victory. 
Clad*  him  in  purple  and  in  scarlet  dye. 

Enroll  his  name  in  books  of  memory, 
Net  let  the  honour  of  his  conquest  die; 

More  royal  in  his  triumph  than  the  man 
Whom  tigers  drew  in  coach  of  bumish'd  gold, 

In  whom  the  Roman  monarchy  began. 
Whoso  works  of  worth  no  wit  hath  erst  con- 

troll'd  : 

Elysium  be  his  walk,  high  heaven  his  shrine. 
His  drink  sweet  nectar,  and  ambrosia, 

The  food  that  makes  immortal  and  divine, 
Be  his  to  taste,  to  make  him  live  for  aye ; 

And  that  I  may,  in  brief,  describe  his  duo. 
What  lasting  honour  Virtue's  guerdon  is, 

So  much  and  more  his  just  desert  pursue, 
Sith  his  desert  awards  it  to  be  his. 


L  ENVOY. 

To  thee,  in  honour  of  whose  government 
Entitled  is  this  Praise  of  Chastity, 

My  gentle  friend,  these  hasty  lines  are  meant : 
So  flowcreth  Virtue  like  the  laurel-tree, 
Immortal  green,  that  every  eye  may  see ; 

And  well  was  Daphne  tum'd  into  the  bay, 

Whose  chasteness  triumphs,  grows,  and  lives  for 
aye. 


*  iiiij']  i.  0.  oflspriuj,'. 

t  jstoni]  Sec  note  *'^,  p.  412,  aec.  col. 


•  Clal]  i.  c.  Clothe :  seo  note  f,  p.  lOS,  sec.  col. 
t  iVVJ  i.  e.  Nor. 
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LOVE* 

— 4— 


What  thing  is  love  ?— for  sure  lore  is  a  thing  :- 

Love  it  a  prick,  lore  is  a  sting, 

Loye  is  a  pretty,  pretty  thing ; 

Love  is  a  fire,  love  is  a  coal, 

Whose  flame  creeps  in  at  every  hole ; 

And,  as  myself  can  hest  deyise, 

His  dwelling  is  in  ladies'  eyes. 

From  whence  he  shoots  his  dainty  darts 

Into  the  lusty  gallants'  hearts ; 

And  ever  since  was  call'd  a  god 

That  Mars  with  Venus  play'd  even  and  odd. 


CUPID'S  ARROWS, 

From  EnglantV*  PamaAtits,  1600.  f 


At  Venus'  entreaty  for  Cupid  her  son. 

These  arrows  by  Vulcan  were  cunningly  done. 

The  first  is  Love,  as  here  you  may  behold, 

His  feathers,  head,  and  body,  are  of  gold  : 

The  second  shaft  is  Hate,  a  foe  to  love. 

And  bitter  are  his  torments  for  to  prove : 

The  third  is  Hope,  from  whence  our  comfort 

springs; 
His  feathers  [they]  are  puU'd  from  Fortune's 

wings: 
Fourth  Jealousy  in  basest  minds  doth  dwell ; 
His:}^  metal  Vulcan's  Cyclops  sent  from  hell. 


CORIDON  AND  MELAMPUS'  SONG.S 

From  EnglaniC9  Jldicon,  1600. 


— ♦- 


Cor.  Melampus,  when  will  love  be  void  of  fears  ? 
^f€l,  When  jealousy  hath  neither  eyes  nor  ears. 
Cor,  Melampus,  when  will   love  be  throughly 

shriev'd  1 
Mel.  When  it  is  hard  to  speak  and  not  believ'd. 


*  Love]  These  linos  were  moat  obUgingly  transcribed 
for  mo  by  Dr.  Blias  from  one  of  Rawlinaon's  MSS.  (in  tho 
Bodloian  libraryX  which  attributos  them  to  "  Mr.  O. 
Peele."  Since  I  receiTod  them  ftx>m  Oxford,  I  have  dis- 
coT«red  that  thoy  are  an  oxtmct  tram  Tht  Httnting  qf 
Cupid :  seo  tho  next  col. 

In  an  old  play,  The  Wltdouu  of  Doctor  Dottypoll^  1000, 
Big.  A  4,  Cornelia  sings  the  first  six  of  these  lines  with 
some  very  trifling  voxlations. 

t  From  Bnffland's  Pamas*ut,  1600]  P.  177.  under  tho 
head  "lore."— These  vorsee  arc  a  portion  of  Tke  Hunting 
of  Cupid :  see  p.  604,  first  col. 

I  Hi*]B.P.  "This.- 

9  Ooridon  and  Mdampus*  Song]  This  song  formed  part 
i     of  Th€  Hunting  of  Cupid :  see  p.  004,  first  col. 


Cor.  Melampus,  when  is  love  most  malcontent  f 
Mel.  When  lovers  range  and  bear  their  bows 

unbent. 
Cor.  Melampus,  toll  me  when  love  takes  least 

harm? 
Mel.  When  swains'  sweet  pipes  are  pufiTd  and 

trulls  are  warm. 
Cor.  Melampus,  tell  mo  when  is  love  best  fed  1 
Mel.  When  it  has  suck'd  the  sweet  that  ease  hath 

bred. 
Cor.  Melampus,  when  is  time  in  love  ill-spent  1* 
Mel.  When  it  earns  meed  and  yet  receives  no  rent. 
Cor.  Melampus,  when  is  time  well-spent  in  lovo  1 
Mel.  When  deeds  win  meed  snd  words  love-works 

do  prove. 


Fragments  of  The  Hunting  <^  Cupid  from  a  MS.  volume 
(consisting  chiefly  of  extracts  fh>m  books)  by  Wil- 
liam Drum ifoin>  of  Hawthomden,  belonging  to  the 
Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries. 


THE  HUNTING  OF  CUPID.t 

BY  OEORQE  PEELB  OF  OXFORD,  PASTOmO., 

— ♦ — 

On  the  snowie  browes  of  Albion,  sueet  woodes 
sueet  running  brookes,  y*  chide  in  a  pleasant 
tune  and  make  quiet  murmur,  leaving  [t.  e.,  laving] 
the  lilies,  mints  and  waterflowers  in  ther  gentle 
glide,  making  her  face  the  marke  of  his  wondring 
eies  and  his  eyes  the  messengers  of  his  woundit 
hart.  Like  a  candle  keepith  but  a  litil  roome 
set  blazeth  round  about.  Heardgroome  w'  his 
strauberrie  lasse.  Some  w'  his  sueet  hart  making 
false  position  putting  a  schort  sillabe  wher  a 
long  one  should  be.  some  a  false  supposition,  to 
celebrate  mistres  holiday  in  Idlenesse. 
Lore.  Wiiat  thing  is  love  (for  wel  I  wot)  love  is  a 
thing 

it  is  a  pricke,  it  is  a  sting 

it  Ib  a  prettio,  prettie  thing 

it  is  a  fire,  it  is  a  cole 

whose  flame  oreepes  in  at  eurie  hole. 

and  is  [read  as]  my  wit  doth  best  devise 

loves  dwelling  is  in  ladys  eies : 

*  Jllelampus^  tehat  i4  ti»u  in  love  ill-npentf]  So  stands 
the  line  in  England't  Hdieon,  1000,  Malone's  copy  of 
which  is  now  before  me :  in  the  reprint  of  that  very  rare 
work  (in  The  Britith  Bibliograpktr)  it  is  incorrectly  given 
thus; 

"  MeJampuM,  teken  %$  lovo  in  time  Ul-»pent  t " 

\  The  Hunting  of  Cupid]  This  curious  Jumble  is  printed 
from  a  verbatim  transcript  of  the  original,  mode  by  Mr. 
David  Laing  of  Edinburgh,  who  kindly  examined  with 
me  the  Drummond  MSS.  in  the  hope  of  finding  some 
mention  of  Pcele. 

See  Account  o/  Ptde  and  kii  Writing$,  p.  336. 
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THE  HAWTHORN-TREE. 


from  whence  do  glance  loves  piercing  darts 
that  mak  such  holes  into  o'  harts 
and  al  the  world  herin  accord 
love  is  a  great  and  mightio  lord 
And  when  he  list  to  mount  so  hie 
With  Venus  he  in  heaven  doth  lie 
And  ever  more  hath  been  a  god 
Since  Mars  and  sche  plaid  even  and  od. 
Kis  a  litle  and  use  not. 

Q.  why  kisaingB  good.    IL  to  stirre  zour  bloud 
to  make  zou  wel  dispos'd  to  play,  ab  aquilono 
omne  malum,  wold  have  moued  teares  in  vreath 
[t.  e,  wrath]  herselfe.  wriuckled  sorrow  sate  in  fur- 
rowes  of  a  foire  face,  famous  for  his  il  fortune, 
zou  that  think  ther  is  no  heaven  but  on  earth, 
zou  that  sucke  poison  insteod  of  honney.  ho 
ezcedeth  fiends  in  crueltie  and  fortune  in  un- 
constancie. 
set  up  Cynthea  by  day  and  Citherea  by  nig' 
sche  strakid  his  head  and  mist  his  homes, 
who  bluntly  bespake  her 
grew  this  sueet  rose  in  this  eoure  stalke 
Cupids    At  Venus  entreate  for  Cupid  her  sone 
Arrowed  these  arrowes  by  Vlcan  are  cunningly 
done 
the  first  is  love  the  second  shafte  is  hate 
but  this  is  hope  from  whence  sueet  com- 
fort springs 
this  jelousio  in  bassest  minds  doth  duoll 
his  mettall  Vlcan's  Cyclops  fetch  t  from 
Hel 
a  smaking  kis  that  wakt  mo  w*  the  dine 
know  good  and  eschew  it  praise  chastuesse  and 
follow  lustful  love  like  the  old  [one  or  two  words 
illcfjible  Jierc] 

al  quicklie  com  homo  by  weeping  crosse. 
highest  imperial  orbe  and  throne  of  the  thunder 
Et  non  morieris  inultus.  schclter  and  shade, 
holdeth  them  faster  than  Vlcan's  fine  wires  kept 

Mars. 
a  song  to  be  sung  for  a  wager  a  dish  of  damsons 
new  gathered  ofi"  the  trees. 

Melampus  when  wil  love  be  voide  of  feares 
when  jalousie  hath  nather  eies  nor  eires 
Melampus  tel  me  when  is  love  best  fed    [bred 
when  it  hath  8Uck[t]o  the  sueet  y*  ease  hath 
Licoris  as  sueet  to  him  as  licorice.    Cor  sapit 
et  [some  word^  Illegible  here]  a  hot  liver  must  be  in 
a  lover.     To  commend  anay  thing  is  the  Italian 
way  of  crauiug.  my  hart  is  like  a  point  of  gco- 
metrie  indiuisible,  and  wlier  it  goes  it  goes  al. 
Hard  hart  that  did  thy  reed  (pooro  shephard) 

brake 
thy  reed  y*  was  the  trumpet  of  thy  wit 


A  MERRY  BALLAD  OF  THE  HA^HIIORN- 

TREE* 

TO  BE  SUKO  AFTER  DONKIN  D.UlGESON'.f 

(From  a  Maniiscrii)t  in  the  Cottonian  Librarr, 
Veajn  A.  xxv.  ff.  1G3-4  ) 


It  was  a  maid  of  my  couutry, 
As  she  came  by  the  t  hawthorn-tree, 
As  full  of  flowers  as  might  be  seen, 
She  marvell'd  to  see  the  tree  so  green. 

At  last  she  askbd  of  this  tree, 
"  How  came  this  freshness  unto  thee, 
And  every  branch  so  fair  and  clean  ? 
I  marvel  that  you  grow  so  green." 


*  A  uierry  ballad  of  (he  Ilaicthorn-trff]  Why  did  Ritaou, 
who  has  given  this  ballad  among  hia  Ancient  Songf.  17i>0, 
p.  U6,  orait  to  mention  that  the  MS.  has  "G.  rede' 
appended  to  it?  Our  poet's  name  is  indeed  written  iu  a 
much  more  modem  hand  than  the  ballad,  but  it  nuL^t 
have  been  there  long  before  Ritson's  day.  That  Fecic 
was  really  the  author  of  it,  I  think  very  doubtful. 

t  Doixkln  Dan/rson]  "This  tunc,  whatcv.r  it  was, 
appears  t*)  have  been  in  use  till  Jifter  the  Restoration."— 
Ritson. 

I  the]  Ritson  prints  "a." 


Zet    though  unworihie  sound  thy    pheniz*8 
praise 

and  with  this  slender  pipe  her  glorie  nose 
Cupid  enraged  to  see  a  thousand  boyes 
as  £ure  as  he  sit  shooting  in  her  eies 
fell  doune  and  sche 

pluckt  al  his  plumes  and  made  herselfe  a  fiui 
suering  him  her  true  litle  senuDg  man. 
Muse  chuse 

My  mistres  feeds  the  ayre  ayre  feeds  not  her 
ly*  of  the  ly*  sche  is,  delyt  supreame. 
Zet  BO  far  from  the  lytness  of  her  sex 
for  sche  is  the  bird  whose  name  doth  end  in  X. 
Not  clouds  cast  from  the  spungie  element 
nor  darknesse  shot  from  Orcus  pitchie  eyes 
Zet  both  her  shines  vailed  w*  her  arche  beauties     j 
her  words  such  quickning  odors  cast 
OS  raise  the  sicke  and  make  the  soundest  thinke 
ayre  is  not  wholsome>  til  her  walke  be  past 
more  then  the  fontaynes  til  the  vnicomes  drinke 
a  thousand  echoes  vat  [u  e,  wait]  upon  her  voice. 

Cupid,  Those  milkie  mounts  he  eurie  morning 
hants 
wher  to  their  drink  his  mothers  doues  he  calls, 
in  my  younger  dayes  when  my  witts  ran  a  wool 

gathering 
some  prettio  lye  he  coined. 
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The  tree  made  answer  by  and  by, 
''I  have  good  cause  to  grow  triumphantly; 
The  sweetest  dew  that  ever  be  seen 
Doth  fall  on  me  to  keep  me  green." 

"Yea/*  quoth  the  moid,  "but  where  you  grow, 
Tou  stand  at  hand  for  every  blow, 
Of  every  man  for  to  be  seen : 
I  marvel  that  you  grow  so  green." 


tt 


Though  many  one  take  flowers  fro  me, 
And  many  a  branch  out  of  my  tree, 
I  have  such  store  they  will  not  be  scon, 
For  more  and  more  my  twigs  grow  green." 


"But  how  an  they  chance  to  cut  thee  down, 
And  carry  thy  branches  into  the  town  ? 
Then  will  they  never  no  more  be  seen. 
To  grow  again  so  fresh  and  green." 

^  Though  that  you  do,  it  is  no  boot ; 
Although  they  cut  me  to  the  root, 
Next  year  again  I  will  be  seen 
To  bud  my  branches  fresh  and  green. 

And  you,  fair  maid,  can  not  do  so. 
For  if  you  let  your  maidhood  go. 


Then  will  it  never  no  more  be  seen, 

As  I  with  my  branches  can  grow  green." 

The  maid  with  that  began  to  blush. 
And  tum*d  her  from  the  hawthorn-bush ; 
She  thought  herself  so  fuir  and  clean. 
Her  beauty  still  would  ever  grow  green. 

When  that  she  heard  this  marvellous  doubt, 
She  wandered  still  then  all  about. 
Suspecting  still  what  she  would  ween. 
Her  maidhood  lost  would  never  bo  seen. 

With  many  a  sigh  she  went  her  way. 
To  see  how  she  made  herself  so  gay, 
To  walk,  to  see,  and  to  be  seen. 
And  so  outfaced  the  hawthorn-green. 

Besides  all  that,  it  put  her  in  fear. 

To  talk  with  company  any  where. 

For  fear  to  lose  the  thing  that  should  be  seen 

To  grow  OS  were  the  hawthorn  green. 

But  after  this  never  I  could  hear 

Of  this  fair  maiden  any  where. 

That  ever  she  was  in  forest  seen. 

To  talk  again  of  [with  1]  the  hawthorn  green. 


PEELE'S   MERRY   CONCEITED  JESTS. 


"  Ilerrie  conceited  leait :  of  George  PetU  Gentleman,  ionutimei  a  Student  in  0:;ford,    Wherein  is  Aewed  tkt  cowh  iff 
his  li/e,  how  he  litud :  a  man  very  tpell  knovne  in  tlu  Ciiie  e^f  London,  and  elseiehere. 

J3uy,  reade,  and  iwlge^ 
The  price  doe  not  grudge  : 
It  viU  doe  tlite  more  pleasure, 
TJien  tvfiee  so  much  treasure. 

London,  Printed  by  0.  P.  for  P.  FavXkner,  and  are  to  he  sold  at  his  Shop  in  Southvarle,  neere  Saint  Margarets  BUL 
1627.    4to. 

Of  thia  tract  I  Iiayo  mado  particular  meution  in  my  Account  of  PetU  and  his  Wintings,  p.  SS9. 


rEELE'S   MERRY   CONCEITED   JESTS. 


THE 


JEST  OF  GEORGE  PEELE  WITH  FOUR  OF 
HIS  COMPANIONS  AT  BRAINFORD. 


Qbobob,  with  others  of  hiB  associates,  being 
merry  together  at  the  iavem,  having  more  store 
of  coin  than  usually  they  did  possess,  although 
they  were  as  regardless  of  their  silver  as  a  garden* 
whore  is  of  her  honesty ;  yet  they  intended  for  a 
•eaison  to  become  good  husbands,  if  they  knew 
Bow  to  be  sparing  of  that  their  pockets  were 
them  furnished  withaL  Five  pounds  they  had 
amongst  them;  and  a  plot  must  be  cast  how  they 
Bsight  be  merry  with  extraordinary  cheer  three 
C€  four  days,  and  keep  their  five  pounds  whole 
in  stock.  Qeorge  Peele  was  the  man  must  do  it 
or  none,  and  generally  they  conjured  him  by 
their  loves,  his  own  credit,  and  the  reputation 
that  went  on  him,  that  he  would  but  in  this  show 
his  wit;  and  withal  he  should  have  all  the 
furtherance  that  in  them  lay.  George,  as  easy  as 
they  earnest  to  be  won  to  such  an  exploit,  con- 
sented, and  [they]  gathered  their  money  together, 
and  gave  it  all  to  Qeorge,  wha  should  be  their 
purse-bearer,  and  the  other  four  should  seem  as 
eervants  to  Qeorge  Peele;  and  the  better  to 
eolour  it,  they  should  go  change  their  cloaks,  the 
one  like  the  other,  so  near  as  they  could  possible; 
the  which  at  Beelzebub^s  brother  the  broker's 
they  might  quickly  do.  This  was  soon  accom- 
plished, and  Qeorge  was  furnished  with  hia  black 
satin  suit,  and  a  pair  of  boots,  which  were  as 
familiar  to  his  legs  as  the  pillory  to  a  baker's  or 
collier's  neck ;  and  he  sufficiently  possessed  his 
friends  with  the  whole  scope  of  his  intent,  as, 
gentle  reader,  the  sequel  will  show.  Instantly 
they  took  a  pair  of  oars,  whose  arms  were  to  | 
make  a  false  gallop  no  further  than  Brainford, 
where  their  fare  was  paid  them  so  liberally,  that 


each  of  them,  the  next  tide  to  London,  purchased 
two  new  waistcoats :  yet  should  these  good  bene- 
factors come  to  their  usual  places  of  trade,  and 
if  they  spy  a  better  fare  than  their  own,  that 
happily  the  gentleman  hath  more  mind  to  go 
withal>  they  will  not  only  fall  out  with  him  that 
is  of  their  own  sweet  transporters,  as  they  are, 
but  abuse  the  fare  they  carry  with  foul  speeches, 
as  "A  pox,'*  or  "  The  devil  go  with  you,"  as  their 
godfather  Charon,  the  ferryman  of  hell,  hath 
taught  them.  I  speak  not  this  of  all,  but  of 
some  that  are  brought  up  in  the  east,  some  in 
the  west,  some  in  the  north,  but  most  part  in  the 
south ;  but  for  the  rest,  they  are  honest  complete 
men.  Leaving  them,  to  come  to  my  honest 
Qeorge ;  who  is  now  merry  at  The  Three  Pigeons 
m  Bramford,*  with  sack  and  sugar,  not  any  wine 
wanting,  the  musicians  playing,  my  host  drinking, 
my  hostess  dancing  with  the  worshipful  justice, 
for  so  then  he  was  termed,  and  his  mansion- 
house  in  Kent,  who  came  thither  of  purpose  to 
be  merry  with  his  men,  because  he  could  not  so 
conveniently  near  home  by  reason  of  a  shrewish 
wife  he  had.  Hy  gentle  hostess  gave  him  all  the 
entertainment  her  house  could  afford;  for  Master 
Peele  had  paid  royally,  for  all  his  five  pounds  was 
come  to  ten  groats.  Now  Qeorge  Peele's  wit 
labours  to  bring  in  that  five  pounds  there  was 
spent;  which  was  soon  begotten.  Being  set  at 
dinner,  "  My  host,"  quoth  Qeorge, "  how  falls  the 
tide  out  for  London  1"  *'  Not  till  the  evening," 
quoth  mine  host :  "have  you  any  business,  sirl" 
**  Yes,  marry,"  quoth  Qeorge,  "  I  intend  not  to 
go  home  this  two  days:  therefore,  my  host, 
saddle  my  man  a  horse  for  Loudon,  if  you  bo  so 

•  The  TJiree  Pifftonr  in  Brainford]  The  pcrsoDS  who  fre- 
quented The  Three  Pigeons  at  Brentford  were  generally 
not  of  the  mont  reniioctable  doacription.  At  a  biter 
period,  when  the  Puritaua  had  put  down  the  stage,  it 
was  kept  by  the  celebrated  actor  Lowiu,  then  in  old  age 
and  poverty. 
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well  furnUhed,  for  I  must  send  him  for  one  bag 
more,"  quoth  George,  **  ten  pounds  hath  seen  no 
Ban  this  six  months."  ''  I  am  ill  furnished  if  I 
'  cannot  furnish  you  with  that/*  quoth  my  host, 
and  presently  saddled  him  a  good  nag,  and  away 
rides  one  of  George's  men  to  London,  attending 
the  good  hour  of  his  master  Peele  in  London. 
In  the  mean  time  George  bespeaks  great  cheer  to 
supper,  saying,  he  expected  some  of  his  friends 
from  London.  Now  you  must  imagine  there  was 
not  a  penny  owing  in  the  house,  for  he  had  paid 
as  liberal  as  Caesar,  as  far  as  Caesar's  wealth  went ; 
for,  indeed,  most  of  the  money  was  one  Ca)sar's, 
an  honest  man  yet  living  in  London.  But  to  the 
catastrophe.  All  the  day  before,  had  one  of  the 
other  men  of  George  Peele  been  a  great  solicitor 
to  my  hostess,  she  would  beg  leave  of  his  master 
he  might  go  see  a  maid,  a  sweetheart  of  his,  so 
far  as  Kingston,  and  before  his  master  went  to 
bed  he  would  return  again ;  saying,  he  was  sure 
she  might  command  it  at  his  master's  hands.  My 
kind  hostess  willing  to  pleasure  the  young  fellow, 
knowing  in  her  time  what  belonged  to  such 
matters,  went  to  Master  Peele,  and  moved  him  in 
it,  which  he  angorly  refused;  but  she  was  so 
earnest  in  it,  that  she  swore  he  should  not  deny 
her,  protesting  he  went  but  to  see  an  uncle 
of  his  some  five  miles  ofif.  "  Marry,  I  thank 
you,"  quoth  George :  "  my  good  hostess,  would 
you  80  diacroJit  me,  or  hath  the  kuavo  no  more 
wit  thau  at  this  time  to  go,  kiiowiug  I  have  no 
horse  here,  and  would  ho  biiso  culliau  *  go  a- 
foot?"  "Nay,  good  sir,"  quoth  miue  hostess, 
**  bo  not  angry,  it  is  not  his  intent  to  go  a-foot, 
for  ho  shall  liave  my  mare ;  and  I  will  assure 
yon,  sir,  upon  my  word,  he  shall  be  here  again  to 
liavo  you  to  bed."  "  Well,"  quoth  George, 
"  hostess,  I'll  take  you  at  your  word,  let  him  go ; 
his  negligence  shall  light  upon  you."  **  So  be 
it."  quoth  mine  hostess.  So  down  goeth  she,  and 
sends  away  civil  Thomas,  for  so  she  called  him, 
to  his  sweetheart,  backed  uj^on  her  mare  :  which 
Thomas,  instead  of  riding  to  Kingston,  took  Lon- 
don in  liis  way ;  where  meeting  with  my  other 
horseman,  attended  the  arrival  of  George  Peele, 
which  was  not  long  after.  They  are  at  Lon- 
don; George  in  his  chamber  at  Brainford,  accom- 
panied with  none  but  one  Anthony  Nit,  a  barber, 
who  dined  and  supped  with  him  continually,  of 
whom  he  had  borrowed  a  lute,t  to  pass  away  the 


•  r ;'//("/»]  Or  Ci'llo'Oi,  i.  o.  Rcovmdrcl,  roguo. 

t  (I  luff]  Wii8  always  to  be  iVnuid  in  a  barber' j«  shop,  for 
the  iiuiUiitmcut  of  tlioso  customers  who  were  obliged  to 
wait. 


L.. 


melancholy  afternoon,  of*  which  he  could  play 
as  well  as  Banks  his  horse,  f  The  barber  very 
modestly  takes  his  leave  :  George  obsequiously 
bids  him  to  supper,  who  (Gk>d  willing)  would  not 
fail.  George  being  left  alone  with  his  two 
supposed  men,  gave  them  the  mean  how  to 
escape,  and  walking  in  the  court,  George  found 
fault  with  the  weather,  saying  it  was  rawish  and 
cold ;  which  word  mine  hostess  hearing,  my  kind 
hostess  fetched  hor  husband's  holiday  gown, 
which  George  thankfully  put  about  him,  and 
withal  called  for  a  cup  of  sack,  after  which 
he  would  walk  into  the  meadows  and  practise 
upon  his  lute.  **  'Tis  good  for  your  worship  to 
do  so,"  quoth  mine  hostess :  which  walk  George 
took  directly  to  Sion ;  where  having  the  advan- 
tage of  a  pair  of  oars  at  hand,  made  this  [^.  his  r| 
journey  for  London.  His  two  associates  behind 
had  the  plot  in  their  heads  by  George's  in- 
struction for  their  escape ;  for  they  knew  he  was 
gonei  My  hostess  she  was  in  the  market^  buying 
of  provision  for  supper;  mine  host  he  was  at 
tables ;  t  snd  my  two  masterless  men  desired  the 
maids  to  excuse  them  if  their  master  came^ 
"  For,"  quoth  they,  '*  we  will  go  drink  two  pots 
with  my  smug  smith's  wife  at  Old  Brainford."  "I 
warrant  you,*'  quoth  the  maids.  So  away  went 
my  men  to  the  smith's  at  Old  Brainford,  from 
thence  to  London ;  where  they  all  met,  and  sold 
tho  horse  and  the  mare,  the  gown  and  the  lute, 
which  money  was  as  badly  spent  as  it  was 
lewdly  §  got.  How  my  host  and  my  hostess 
looked  when  they  saw  tho  event  of  this,  go  but 
to  The  Three  Pigeons  at  Braiuford,  you  shall 
know. 


THE 


JEST  OF  GEORGE   AND  THE  BARBER.ii 


Georgf:  was  not  so  merry  at  London  with  his 
capons  and  claret  as   poor  Anthony  the  barber 


*  (>/]  i.  e.  on. 

t  Jididf  kif  horfe]  Banks  tauglit  his  horse,  nanic-i 
Morocvo,  to  perlorm  feats  much  more  wonderful  than 
any  exhibited  by  the  most  jiccomplishcd  quadrupeds  of 
our  time.  Tho  abocnt  of  Morocco  to  the  top  of  S>t.  raul'i 
Church  is  mentioned  by  sevenil  writers. 

I  (cbh.'i]  i.  e.  backgammon. 
§  /etf(////J  i.  c.  knavishly. 

II  Tf<c  Jt.<f  of  Otoi'ffe  nnd  tfie  liaiUr]  George  Pycboard 
C8ca|>e8  from  tho  sheriff's  officers  by  a  like  str&tagem. 
When  they  arrest  him  at  the  anit  of  his  hr^to^  for  "four 
pK)uud,  tivc  shillings,  and  five  pcuco,"  he  says,  "If  you 
had  not  crossed  me,  I  was  going  iu  great  joy  to  receive 
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was  sorrowful  at  Brainford  for  the  loss  of  Lis 
lute;  and  therefore  determined  to  come  to 
London  to  seek  out  Qeorge  Peele ;  which  by  the 
means  of  a  kinsman  that  Anthony  Nit  had  in 
London,  his  name  was  Cuts  or  Feats,  a  fellow 
that  had  good  skill  in  tricks  on  the  cards,  and  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  place  where  George's 
common  abode  was;  and  for  kindred-sake  he 
directed  the  barber  where  he  should  have  him, 
which  was  at  a  blind  alehouse  in  Sea-coal  Lane. 
There  he  found  George  in  a  green  jerkin,  a 
Spanish  platter-fashioned  bat,  all  alone  at  a  peck 
of  oysters.  The  barber^s  heart  danced  within 
him  for  joy  he  had  so  happily  found  him.  He 
gave  him  the  time  of  the  day.  George  not  a 
little  abashed  at  the  sight  of  the  barber,  yet  went 
not  to  discover  it  openly.  He  that  at  all  times 
had  a  quick  invention,  was  not  now  behindhand 
to  entertain  my  barber,  who  knew  for  what  his 
coming  was.  George  thus  saluted  him.  ''My 
honest  barber,"  quoth  George,  "welcome  to 
London :  I  partly  know  your  business ;  you  come 
for  your  lute,  do  you  not]"  "Indeed,  sir," 
quoth  the  barber,  "for  that  is  my  coming.** 
^And  believe  me,"  quoth  George,  "you  shall  not 
lose  your  labour:  I  pray  you  stand  to  and  eat  an 
oyster,  and  I'll  go  with  you  presently;  for  a 
gentleman  in  the  city  of  groat  worship  borrowed 
it  of  me  for  the  use  of  his  daughter,  that  plays 
exceeding  well  and  had  a  great  desire  to  have 
the  lute :  but,  sir,  if  you  will  gojilong  with  me 
to  the  gentleman's  house,  you  shall  have  your 
late  with  great  satisfaction ;  for  had  not  you 
oome,  I  assure  you,  I  had  sent  [it]  to  you ;  for 
you  must  understand  that  all  that  was  done  at 
Braioford  among  us  mad  gentlemen  was  but  a 
jest,  and  no  otherwise."  "  Sir,  I  think  not  any 
otherwise,"  quoth  the  barber :  "  but  I  would 
desire  your  worship  that  as  you  had  it  of  me  in 
love,  so  in  kindness  you  would  help  me  to  it 
again."  "0  God,  what  else?"  quoth  Geoi*ge : 
"  111  go  with  thee  presently,  even  as  I  am,  for 
I  came  from  hunting  this  morning ;  and  should 
I  go  up  to  the  certain  gentlemen  above,  I  should 


five  poand  of  a  gentleman,  for  the  device  of  a  maaciue 
here,  drawn  in  this  paper ; "  and  they  consent  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  gentlemau's  house,  on  condition  of  their 
receiving  what  remains  of  the  five  pounds  after  the  claim 
of  the  hostess  has  been  satisfied.  George  takes  them  to 
a  house  in  the  next  street ;  and  while  the  officers  think 
ho  is  talking  to  the  owner  of  it  about  the  masi^ue, 
George  explains  hi?  situation  to  him,  and  begs  permis- 
sion to  make  bis  exit  by  a  back-door :  the  good-natured 
gentleman  likes  the  jest,  and  George  escapes. —  The 
/NcrtVcft,  Act  3,  sc.  4  and  5. 


hardly  get  away."  "  I  thank  you,  sir,"  quoth  the 
barber.  So  on  goes  George  with  him  in  his  green 
jerkin,  a  wand  in  his  hand  very  pretty,  till  he 
came  almost  at  the  alderman's  house :  where 
making  a  sudden  stay,  "Afore  God,"  quoth 
George,  "I  must  crave  thy  pardon  at  this  instant, 
for  I  have  bethought  myself,  should  I  go  as  I  am, 
it  would  be  imagined  I  had  had  some  of  my 
lord's  hounds  out  this  morning;  therefore  I'll 
take  my  leave  of  thee,  and  meet  thee  where  thou 
wilt  about  one  of  the  clock."  "  Nay,  good  sir," 
quoth  the  barber,  "go  with  me  now;  for  I 
purpose,  God  willing,  to  be  at  Brainford  to- 
night." "Say est  thou  so  ?"  quoth  George :  "why, 
then,  ril  tell  thee  what  thou  shalt  do  :  thou  art 
here  a  stranger  and  altogether  unknown;  lend 
me  thy  cloak  and  thy  hat,  and  do  thou  put  on 
my  green  jerkin,  and  I'll  go  with  thee  directly 
along."  The  barber,  loth  to  leave  him  until  he 
had  his  lute,  yielded  to  the  change.  So  when 
they  came  to  the  gentleman's  porch,  he  put  on 
George's  green  jerkin  and  his  Spanish  hat,  and 
he  the  barber's  cloak  and  his  hat.  Either  of 
them  being  thus  fitted,  George  knocks  at  the 
door :  to  whom  the  porter  bids  heartily  welcome, 
for  George  was  well  known,  who  at  that  time  had 
all  the  oversight  of  the  pageants.*  He  desires 
the  porter  to  bid  his  friend  welcome ;  *'  For  he  is 
a  good  fellow  and  a  keeper,  Master  Porter,  one 
that  at  his  pleasure  can  bestow  a  haunch  of 
venison  on  you."  /'Marry,  that  can  I,"  quoth 
the  barber.  "I  thank  you,  sir,"  answered  the 
porter.  "  Master  Peele,  my  master  is  in  the  hall; 
pleaseth  it  you  to  walk  in?"  "With  all  my 
heart,"  quoth  George :  "  in  the  mean  time  let  my 
friend  bear  you  company."  "  That  he  shall. 
Master  Peele,"  quoth  the  porter ;  "  and  if  it 
please  him,  he  shall  take  a  simple  dinner  with 
me."  The  barber  gives  him  hearty  thanks,  not 
misdoubting  Master  Peele  any  way,  seeing  him 
known;  and  himself  so  welcome,  fell  in  chat  with 
the  porter.  George  Peele  goes  directly  to  the 
alderman,  who  now  is  come  iuto  the  court,  in  tho 
eye  of  the  barber ;  where  George,  after  many 
complaints,  dnws  a  blank  f  paper  out  of  his 
bosom,  and  making  action  to  the  barber,  reads  to 
the  alderman  as  followeth.  "  I  humbly  desire 
your  worship  to  stand  my  friend  in  a  slight 
matter.  Yonder  hard-favoured  knave,  that  sits 
by  your  worship's  porter,  hath  dogged  me 'to 

•  had  all  the  oversight  (*f  the  pagtantfi]  "  He's  an  excel- 
lent scholar,"  says  PutU>ck  of  George  Pycbaird,  ''and 
especially  for  a  ma.S(iuo  "—The  Puritaa,  Act.  3,  so.  5. 

t  IMaiik]  Olded.  "black." 
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arrest  me,  and  I  btid  do  other  means  but  to  take 
your  worship's  bouse  for  sbelter.  The  occasion 
is  but  trivial,  only  for  stealing  of  a  piece  of  flesh, 
myself  consorted  with  three  or  four  gentlemen 
of  good  fashion,  that  would  not  willingly  have 
our  names  come  in  question.  Therefore,  this  is 
my  boon ;  •  that  your  worship  would  let  one  of 
your  servants  let  me  out  at  the  garden -door, 
and  I  shall  think  myself  much  indebted  to  your 
worship."  The  kind  gentleman,  little  dreaming 
of  George  Peele's  deceit,  took  him  into  the 
parlour,  gave  him  a  brace  of  angeb,  and  caused 
one  of  his  servants  to  let  George  out  at  the 
garden-door ;  which  was  no  sooner  opened,  but 
George  made  way  for  the  barber  seeing  him  any 
more,  and  all  the  way  he  went  could  not  choose 
but  laugh  at  his  knavish  conceit,  how  he  had 
gulled  the  simple  barber,  who  eat  all  this  while 
with  the  porter  blowing  of  his  nails;  to  whom 
came  this  fellow  that  let  out  George.  "Tou 
whoreson  keeperly  rascal,"  quoth  the  fellow, 
'*do  yon  come  to  arrest  any  honest  gentleman  in 
my  master's  house  ?"  **  Not  I,  so  God  help  me," 
quoth  the  barber.  *'I  pray,  sir,  where  is  the 
gentleman.  Master  Peele,  that  came  along  vdth 
meV*  **  Far  enough,"  quoth  the  fellow,  **for  your 
coming  near  him ;  he  is  gone  out  at  the  garden- 
door."  **  Garden-door  1"  quoth  the  barber  ; 
"  why,  have  you  any  more  doors  than  one  V 
"  We  have,  sir ;  and  get  you  hence,  or  I'll  set 
you  going,  goodmau  keeper."  "Alas,"  quoth  the 
barber,  "  sir,  I  auiBO  keeper,  I  am  quite  undone ! 
I  am  a  barber  dwxliing  at  Brainford  :"  and  with 
weeping  tears  up  ^ifc  told  him  how  George  had 
used  him.  The  BifTvant  goes  in,  and  tells  hia 
maater  :  wliich  whoiV  no  heard,  he  could  not  but 
laugh  at  the  fii-st ;  y^t  in  pity  of  the  poor  barber, 
he  gave  him  twcnfy  shillings  towards  his  loss. 
The  barber  sighiug  l^^ok  it.  and  towards  Brainford 
home  he  goes;  and  vrhorcaa  he  came  from  thenco 
in  a  now  cloak  and  a  fair  hat,  he  went  home 
weeping  in  an  old  lia'  and  a  green  jerkin. 


HOW  GEOR(iE  PEELE  BECAME  A 
rin  SIGIAX. 


George  on  a  time  being  happily  furnished  both 
of    horse   and    money,    though    the    horse    he 

*  Tfurv/nrf,  Mk<  m  7i,y  b^on,  <itc.\  Go<.>rge  Pycboard  in 
the  iv\rallel  scene  of  Thr  Pmiton,  already  mentioned, 
Tises  nearly  the  same  words  :  "  May  it  please  your  good 
worship,  then,  but  to  uj))  old  my  device,  which  is  to  let 
one  of  your  men  put  nie  <  ut  at  a  back-door,  and  I  shall 
be  bound  to  your  worship  for  ever." 


hired,  and  the  money  'he  borrowed ;    but  no 
matter  how  he  was  possessed  of  them  ;  and  to- 
wards Oxford  he  rides  to  make  merry  with  hii 
friends  and  fellow  students;    and  in   hia  way 
he  to<^  up  Wickham,  where  he  sojourned  that 
night    Being  at  supper,  accompanied  with  his 
hostess,  among  other  table-talk,  they  fell  into 
discourse  of  chirurgery,  of  which  my  hostess  was 
a  simple  professor.     G^rge  Peele,  observing  the 
humour  of  my  she-chirurgeon,  upheld  her  in  aU 
the  strange  cures  she  talked  of,  and  praised  her 
womanly  endeavour;  telling  her,  he  loved  her 
so  much  l^e  better,  because  it  was  a  thing  that 
he  professed,  both  physic  and  chiruiigery-:  and 
George  had  «  dictionary  of  pbysioal  words,  that 
it  might  set  a  better  gloss  upon  that  which  he 
seemingly  professed ;  and  told  hia  good  hostess, 
at  his  return  he  would  teach  her  something  that 
should  do  her  no  hurt ;  ''For,"  quoth  ha,  "at  this 
instant  I  am  going  «bout  a  great  cure,  as  fur  as 
Warwickshire,  to  a  gentleman  of  great  living,  and 
one  that  hath  been  in  a  consumption  this  half 
year,  and  I  hope  to  do  him  good."    ♦*  O  God,** 
quoth  the  hostess, ''  there  is  a  gentleman  not  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  off,  that  hath  been  a  long  time 
sick  of  the  same  disease.    Believe  me,  sir,"  quoth 
the  hostess,  ''  would  it  please  your  worship,  ere 
your  departure  in  the  morning,  but  to  visit  the 
gentleman,  and  but  spend  your  opinion  of  him, 
and  I  make  no  question  but  the  gentlewoman 
will  be  very  thankful  to  you,"     *"I  faith,**  ^uoth 
George,  **  happily  at  my  return  I  may ;  but  at 
this  time  my  haste  is  such  that  1  cannot;  and  so 
good  night,  mine  hostess."  So  away  went  George 
to  bed ;  and  my  giddy  hostess,  right  of  the  nature 
of  most  women,  thought  that  night  as  long  as 
ten,  till  she  was  delivered  of  that  burden  of  news 
which  she  had  received  from  my  new  doctor,  for 
BO  he  termed  himself.     Morning  being  come,  at 
break  of  the  day  mine  hostess  trudges  to  t^is 
gentleman's  house,  acquaiuteth  his  wife  what  an 
excellent  man  she  had  at  her  house ;  protesting 
he  was  the  best  seen  in  physic,  and  had  done  the 
most  strangest   cures   that   ever  she  heard  of; 
saying,  that  if  she  would  but  send  for  him.  no 
question   he  would  do  him  good.     The  gentle- 
woman, glad    to  hear  of  any  thing  that  might 
procure    the   health  of  her  husband,  presently 
sent  one  of  her  men  to  desire  the  doctor  to  come 
and   visit   lier  husband.     Which  message  when 
George  heard,  he  wondered ;  for  he  had  no  more 
skill  in  physic  than  in  music ;  and  they  were  as 
distant   both    from    him   as   heaven    from   hell. 
But,  to  conclude,  George  set  a  bold  face  on  it. 
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■izd  >m;  went  b*  W  the  lick  gentlemaD  ;  wliere 
irlMn  ha  came,  after  noma  com[^iiaeiit  to  tbe 
gODtlewonuui,  ha  ww  brought  to  tbe  chamber, 
when  the  uicieDt  gentlemui  kj  wonderful  gick, 
for  all  phfBtc  had  given  him  over.  Qeotgo  begina 
to  feel  his  pulaoa  and  ht>  temples,  Bsjing,  be  was 
Tery  £ir  spent :  "  Vet,"  qnotb  he, "  under  Go-l,  I 
will  do  him  aome  good,  if  oature  bo  not  quite 
oitinct."  Whereupon  he  demanded  whether 
tbey  bad  ever  a  guden  1  "  That  I  hare,'  quotli 
the  gentlewomaD.  "  I  pray  you  direct  me 
thither,"  (luoth  Oeorge.  Where  when  he  came, 
b«  cut  B  handful  ofeTery  flower,  herb  and  blossom, 
or  wbataoeiBT  else  in  the  ^rden,  and  brooghC 
them  in  in  the  lappet  of  his  oloab,  boiled  thsm  in 
ale,  itrained  them,  bailed  them  agajn  ;  and  when 
he  had  alt  the  juice  out  of  them,  of  which  ha 
m«de  tone  pottle  of  drink,  he  caused  tha  aick 
gentlaman  to  drink  off  a  maudlin  oupful,  and 
willed  hia  wife  to  give  him  of  that  same  at  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night;  protesting,  if  any  thing  in 
this  world  did  him  good,  tt  muat  be  Uuit ;  giving 
great  charge  to  the  geutlewomui  to  keep  htm 
wonderful  warm:  "And  at  my  return,"  qnoth 
O«0Tge,  "some  ten  days  honce,  Twill  return  iind 
Boe  how  he  fares ;  for,"  quoth  he,  "  by  that  time 
Bometbing  will  be  done ;  and  ao  I  nill  take  my 
leave.'  "  Not  so,"  qnoth  the  gentlewoman ; 
"  jonr  worahip  must  needs  stay  and  toke  a 
aimplo  dinnerwith  me  to-day."  "Indeed,"  quoth 
George,  "I  cannot  now  stay;  my  haste  Is  Huch, 
I  must  preecDtly  to  horse."  You  may  suppose 
George  waa  in  baate  until  be  wm  out  of  tbs 
gentleman's  house;  for  he  knew  not  whether  be 
had  poiaoned  the  gentleman  or  not,  which  made 
him  so  eager  to  be  gone  out  of  the  geutleman's 
house.  The  gentlawoman,  seeing  she  could  by 
no  mnma  stay  him,  gave  him  two  brace  of  angels, 
whidi  never  shined  long  in  his  purse,  and  de- 
airod  him  at  hia  return  to  know  her  house  : 
which  George  promised,  and  with  seeming  nioe- 
neaa*  took  the  gold,  and  towards  Oxford  went 
he,  forty  shiDiaga  heavier  than  he  was ;  where  he 
bKi*ely  domineered  while  hia  physical  money 
lasted.  Bat  to  sea  the  strangeness  of  this.  Whe- 
ther it  was  the  virtue  of  some  herb  which  be 
gathered,  or  the  conceit  the  gentlenum  had  of 
George  Poele,  bat  it  so  pleased  God  tbe  gentle- 
man recovered;  and  in  eight  days  walked  abroad; 
and  that  fortunate  potion  which  George  made  at 
nmdom,  did  him  more  good  than  many  pounds 
that  ha  had  spent  in  half  a  year  before  in  physic. 

*  audiEu]  L  E.  •crupulousnoia 


George,  hia  inaney  being  spent,  he  made  his 
return  towards  London ;  and  when  he  came 
within  a  mile  of  the  gentleman's  honse,  he  ii 
quired  of  a  country  fallow  how  such  a  gentleman 
didT  The  fellow  told  bim,  Ood  be  praised,  his 
good  landlord  was  well  recovered  by  a  virtuoui 
gentleman  that  came  this  way  by  chance.  "Art 
thou  sure  ot  it  I "  qnoth  Qeo^e.  "  Yes,  believe 
me,"  quoth  tbe  fellow ;  "  I  saw  him  in  the  Gelds 
but  this  'moruing."  ^ia  woa  no  limple  ni 
to  Oeorge.  He  presently  set  spurs  to  bis  borse, 
and  whereas  he  thought  to  aLun  the  town,  he 
went  directly  to  his  inn  :  at  whose  arrival,  the 
hostesa  clapped  her  hands;  the  ostler  laughed; 
the  tapster  leaped ;  the  chamberlain  ran  to 
gontlemaa's  houae,  and  told  him  the  doctor  waa 
come.  How  Joyful  the  gentleman  wa^  let  them 
imagine  that  have  any  after-healths-  Otf'  rge 
Peele  was  sent  for ;  and  after  a  million  of  thanka 
from  the  gentleman  and  hia  friends,  George  Peele 
hod  twenty  pounds  delivered  him;  whioh money, 
how  long  it  was  a-Ependiog,  let  tha  taTems  in 
London  witness. 


HOW  GEORGE  HELPED  HI8  FBIESD 
TO  A  SUPPEB. 

Obobob  was  invited  one  night  by  certain  of  hia 
friends  to  supper  at  The  White  Horse  in  Friday 
Street;  and  in  the  evening  aa  he  was  going,  he 
met  with  an  old  friend  of  his,  who  was  bo  fU  at 
the  atomncb,  bearing  George  tell  him  of  the  good 
cbeer  be  went  to,  himself  being  unprovided  both 
of  meat  and  money,  that  he  swore  he  had  rather 
have  gone  a  mile  about  than  have  met  him  at 
that  inslnnt.  "  And  believe  me,"  quoth  Qeorge, 
"I  am  heartily  sorry  that  I  cannot  take  thee 
along  with  me.  myself  being  but  an  invited 
gucat;  baoides,  thou  art  out  of  clothes,  unfitting 
fur  such  a  oompany  :  marry,  this  I'll  do ;  if  thou 
wilt  follow  my  advice,  I'll  help  thee  to  thy 
supper.'  " Any  way,"  quoth  he  to  Qeorge :  " do 
tbou  but  devise  the  moans,  and  III  execute  it." 
Oeorge  presently  told  him  what  be  should  do; 
BO  they  parted.  George  well  entertained,  with 
eitraordiDary  welcome,  and  seated  at  the  upper 
end  of  tbe  table,  supper  being  brought  up,  U.  H. 
watched  his  time  below;  and  when  he  saw  that 
the  meat  was  carried  up,  up  he  follows,  aa  George 
bad  directed  him  :  who  when  Oeorge  saw,  "  Tou 
whoreson  rascal,''  quoth  Oeorge,  "wliat  make 
you  here ) "    "  Sir,"  quoth  he,  "  I  am  come  from 
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the  party  you  wot  of."  "You  rogue,'*  quoth 
George,  "have  I  not  forowamed  you  of  Ihia?" 
"  I  pray  you,  sir,"  quoth  he,  "  hear  my  errand." 
*'  Do  you  prate,  you  slave  ? "  quoth  George ;  and 
with  that  took  a  rabbit  out  of  the  dish,  and  threw 
it  at  him.  Quoth  he,  "  You  use  me  very.hardly." 
"  You  dunghill,"  quoth  George,  "do  you  outface 
me?"  and  with  that  took  the  other  rabbit,  and 
threw  it  at  his  head;  after  that  a  loaf;  then 
drawing  his  dagger,  making  an  offer  to  throw  it, 
the  gentlemen  stayed  him.  Meanwhile  H.  M. 
got  the  loaf  and  the  two  rabbits,  and  away  he 
went :  which  when  George  saw  he  was  gone, 
after  a  little  fretting,  he  sat  quietly.  So  by  that 
honest  shift  be  helped  his  friend  to  his  supper, 
and  was  never  suspected  for  it  of  the  company. 


now  GEORGE  PEELE  WAS  SHAVEN, 
AND  OF  THE  REVENGE  HE  TOOK." 


Tbere  was  a  gentleman  that  dwelt  in  the  west 
country,  and  had  stayed  here  in  London  a  term 
lougcr  than  ho  intended,  by  reason  of  a  book 
that  George  had  to  translate  out  of  Greek  into 
English;   and  when  he  wanted  money,  George 
had  it  of  the  gentleman  :  but  the  more  he  sup- 
plied him  of  coin,  the  further  off"  he  was  from 
liid  book,  aud  could  get  no  end  of  it,  neither  by 
fair   means,  entreaty,  or  double  payment ;    for 
George  was  of  the  poetical  disposition,  never  to 
write  so  long  as  his  money  lasted ;  some  quarter 
of  the  book  being  done,  and  lying  in  his  bands 
at  random.     The  gentleman  had  plotted  a  means 
to  take  such  an  order  with  George  next  time  ho 
came,  that  ho  would  have  his  book  finished.     It 
was  not  long  before  he  had  his  company.     His 
arrival  was  for  more  money  :  the  gentleman  bids 
him  welcome,  causeth  him  to  stay  dinner;  where 
falling    into   discourse    about    his    book,    found 
that  it  was  as  near  ended  as  ho  left  it  two  months 
ago.     The  gentleman,  meaning  to  be  gulled  no 
longer,  caused  two  of  his  men  to  bind  George, 
band  and  foot,  in  a  chair.     A  folly  it  was  for  him 
to  ask  what  they  meant  by  it :  the  gentleman 
sent  for  a  barber  ;  and  George  had  a  beard  of  an 
inditTerent  size  and  w«ll  grown  :  he  made  the 
barber  shave  him,  beard  and  head,  loft  him  as  bare 
of  hair  as  he  was  of  money.     Tlic  barber  he  was 
well   contented  for  his  pains,   who   left   George 


•  (i„>'ofihf.  ricengf.  he  took]  But  *'t}ic  rcvcTig'o  "  is  uot 
described  till  the  third  section  altor  this. 


like  an  old  woman  in  man's  apparel;  and  his 
voice  became  it  well,  for  it  was  more  woman  than 
man.  "  George,"  quoth  the  gentleman,  "  I  have 
always  used  you  like  a  friend;  my  purse  bath  been 
open  to  you :  that  you  have  of  mine  to  translate, 
you  know  it  is  a  thing  I  highly  esteem ;  there- 
fore I  have  used  yon  in  this  fuhion,  that  I  might 
have  an  end  of  my  book,  which  shall  be  as  much 
for  your  profit  as  my  pleasure."  So  forthwith  he 
commanded  his  men  to  unbind  him;  and  putting 
his  hand  into  his  pocket,  gave  him  two  brace  of 
angeU.  Quoth  he,  ''Master  Peele,  drink  this, 
and  by  that  time  you  have  finished  my  book, 
your  beard  will  be  grown ;  until  which  time  I 
know  you  vrill  be  ashamed  to  walk  abroad." 
George  patiently  took  the  gold,  said  little,  and 
when  it  was  dark  night,  took  his  leave  of  the 
gentleman,  and  went  directly  home :  who  when 
his  wife  saw,  I  omit  the  wonder  she  made,  but 
imagine  those  that  shall  behold  their  husbands 
in  such  a  case.  To  bed  went  George ;  and  ere 
morning  he  had  plotted  sufficiently  how  to  cry 
quid  pro  quo  with  his  politic  gentleman. 


THE 


JEST  OF  GEORGE  PEELE  AT  BRISTOW. 


George  w.is  at  Bristow,  and  there  staying  some- 
what longer  than  his  cohi  would  last  him,  his 
palfrey  that  should  be  his  carrier  to  London,  his 
head  was  grown  so  big  that  he  could  uot  get  him 
out  of  the  stable.     It  so  fortuned  at  that  instant, 
certain  players  came  to  the  town,  and  lay  at  that 
inn  where  George  Peele  was :  to  whom  George 
was  well  known,  being  in  that  time  an  excellent 
poet,  and  had  ac«juaintance  of  most  of  the  be^t 
players  in  England  :  from  the  trivial  sort  he  was 
but  80   80 ;  of  which   these   were ;  only   knew 
George  by  name,  no  otherwise.     There  was  not 
pivst  three  of  the  company  come  with  the  carriage, 
the  rest  were  behind,  by  reason  of  a  long  journey 
they  had.  so  that  night  they  could  not  enact; 
which  George  hearing,  had  presently  a  sti-atajjem 
in  his  head  to  get  his  horse  free  out  of  the  stible, 
au<l  money  in  his  purse  to  bear  bis  charges  up  to 
London.     Aud  thus  it  was.     He  goes  directiy  to 
the  mayor,  tells  him  he   was  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman,  and  that  he  had  a  certain  history*  of 
Tht  Kaiijht  of  (/it  Iih>Hh.<;  and  withal,  how  Bristow 
was  first  founded  aud  by  whom,  and  a  brief  of  ail 


*  /.(•r./'v]  i-  «^  historical  pLiy. 
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those  that  before  him  had  succeeded  in  office  in 
that  worshipful  city  ;  desiring  the  mayor,  that  he 
with  his  presence,  and  the  rest  of  his  brethren, 
would  grace  his  labours.  The  mayor  agreed  to 
it,  gave  him  leave,  and  withal  appointed  him  a 
place,  but  for  himself,  he  could  not  be  there, 
being  in  the  evening;  but  bade  him  make  the 
best  benefit  he  could  of  the  city,  and  very 
liberally  gave  him  an  angel ;  which  Qoorge 
thankfully  receives,  and  about  his  business  he 
goes,  got  his  stage  made,  liis  history  cried,  and 
hired  the  players'  apparel,  to  flourish  out  his 
•how,  promising  to  pay  them  liberally;  and 
withal  desired  them  they  would  favour  him  so 
much  as  to  gather  him  his  money  at  the  door ; 
for  he  thought  it  his  best  course  to  employ  them, 
lest  they  should  spy  out  his  knavery,  for  they 
haTe  perilous  heads.  They  willingly  yield  to  do 
him  any  kindness  that  lies  in  them;  in  brief, 
carry  their  apparel  to  the  hall,  place  themselves 
at  the  door;  where  George  in  the  mean  time, 
with  the  ten  shillings  he  had  of  the  mayor, 
delivered  his  horse  out  of  purgatory,  and  carries 
him  to  tlie  town's  end,  and  there  placeth  him  to 
be  ready  at  his  coming.  By  this  time  the 
audience  were  come,  and  some  forty  shillings 
gathered ;  which  money  George  put  in  his  purse, 
and  putting  on  one  of  the  players'  silk  robes, 
after  the  trumpet  had  sounded  thrice,*  out  he 
comes,  makes  low  obeisance,  goes  forward  with 
his  prologue,  which  was  thus ; 

• 

•*  A  trifling  toy,  a  Jeat  of  no  account^  perdy  ;t 
The  knight,  perhaps  you  think  for  to  be  I : 
Think  on  so  still ;  for  why  t  you  know  that  thought  is 
Bit  still  a  while,  I'll  send  the  actors  to  ye. "  [tree : 

Which  being  said,af  ter  some  fire- works  that  he  had 
made  of  purpose,  threw  [qy.  thrown  ?]  out  among 
them,  and  down  stairs  goes  ho,  gets  to  his  horse, 
and  so  with  forty  shillings  to  London ;  leaves  the 
players  to  answer  it;  who  when  the  jest  was 
known,  their  innocence  excufled  them,  being  as 
well  gulled  as  the  mayor  and  the  audience. 


HOW  GEORGE  GULLED  A  PUNK, 

OTHERWISE  CALLED  A  CKOSHABELL. 

-—4 

Coming  to  London,  he  fell  in  company  with  a 
cockatrice;  which  plea.«icd  his  eye  so  well,  that 

*  a/ler  the  trum^fd  had  toundtd  thricf]  See  note  •,  p.  225, 
f  rst  col. 

t  pmiv'\  i.  e.  ;>flr  IHfu,  verily.  (ITcro  the  old  cd.  has 
••  i>ardic  "  :  but  see  note  f,  p.  3f.6,  sec.  col. 

J  /or  vht/\  i.  e.  because. 


George  fell  a-boarding  of  her,  and  proffered  her 
the  wine,  which  my  croshabell  willingly  accepted. 
To  the  tavern  they  go ;  where,  after  a  little  idle 
talk,  George  fell  to  the  question  about  the  thing 
you  wot  of.  My  she-hobby  was  very  dainty, 
which  made  George  for  more  eager;  and  my 
lecherous  animal  proffered  largely  to  obtain  his 
purpose.  To  conclude,  nothing  she  would  grant 
unto  except  ready  coin,  which  was  forty  shillings, 
not  a  farthing  less ;  if  so  he  would,  next  night 
she  would  appoint  him  where  he  should  meet  her. 
George  saw  how  the  game  wont,  that  she  was 
more  for  lucre  than  for  love,  thus  cunningly 
answered  her;  "Gentlewoman,  howsoever  you 
speak,  I  do  not  think  your  heart  agrees  with 
your  tongue  :  the  money  you  demand  is  but  to 
try  me,  and  indeed  but  a  trifle  to  mo;  but 
because  it  shall  not  be  said  I  bought  that  lem 
of  you  I  prize  so  highly,  1*11  give  you  a  token 
to-morrow,  that  shall  be  more  worth  than  your 
demand,  if  so  you  please  to  accept  it'*  "  Sir/' 
quoth  she,  ''  it  contenteth  me  well ;  and  so,  if 
please  you,  at  this  time  we'll  part,  and  to-morrow 
in  the  evening  meet  you  where  you  shall 
appoint."  The  place  was  determined ;  and  they 
kissed  and  parted,  she  homo,  George  into  Saint 
Thomas  Apostle's,  to  a  friend  of  his,  of  whom  he 
knew  he  could  take  up  a  petticoat  of  *  trust ;  the 
first  letter  of  his  name  begins  with  G.  A  petti- 
coat he  had  of  him,  at  the  price  of  five  shillings ; 
which  money  is  owing  till  this  day.  The  next 
night  being  come,  they  met  at  the  place  appointed, 
which  was  a  tavern  :  there  they  were  to  sup; 
that  ended,  George  was  to  go  home  with  her,  to 
end  his  yeoman's  plea  in  her  common  case.  But 
Master  Peele  had  another  drift  in  his  mazzard ; 
for  he  did  so  ply  her  with  wine,  that  in  a  small 
time  she  spun  such  a  thread,  that  she  reeled 
homewards,  and  George  he  was  fain  to  be  her 
supporter.  When  to  her  house  she  came,  with 
nothing  so  much  painting  in  the  inside  as  her 
face  had  on  the  outside,  with  much  ado  her  maid 
had  her  to  bed;  who  was  no  sooner  laid,  but 
she  fell  fast  asleep :  whioh  when  George  perceived, 
he  sent  the  maid  for  milk  and  a  quart  of  sack  to 
make  a  posset ;  whore,  before  her  return,  George 
made  so  bold  as  to  take  up  his  own  new  petti- 
coat, a  fair  gown  of  hers,  two  gold  rings  that  lay 
in  the  window,  and  away  he  went.  The  gown 
and  the  gold  rings  he  made  a  chaffer  of;  the 
petticoat  he  gave  to  his  honest  wife,  one  of  the 
best  deeds  he  ever  did  to  her.     How  the  cro»h- 

•  o/l  i.  e.  on. 
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abell  looked  when  sho  awaked  and  saw  thia,  I 
was  never  there  to  know. 


HOW  THE  GENTLEMAN  WAS  GULLED 
FOR  SHAVING  OF  GEORGE. 


Oeoroe  had  a  daughter  of  the  age  of  ten  years, 
a  girl  of  a  pretty  form,  but  of  an  excellent  wit  : 
all  part  of  her  was  father,  save  her  middle ;  and 
she*  had  Qeorge  so  tutored  all  night,  that 
although  himself  was  the  author  of  it,  yet  had  be 
been  transfgrmed  into  his  daughter's  shape,  he 
could  not  have  done  it  with  more  conceit. 
George  at  that  time  dwelt  at  the  Bonkside :  from 
whence  comes  this  she-Sinon^f  early  in  the 
morning,  with  her  hair  dishevelled,  wringiog  her 
handfl,  and  making  such  pitiful  moan,  with 
shrieks  and  tears,  and  beating  of  her  breast,  that 
made  the  people  in  a  maze.  Some  stood  won- 
dering at  the  child,  others  plucked  her  to  know 
ti  e  occasion ;  but  none  could  stay  her  by  any 
means,  but  on  she  kept  her  journey,  crying  "  0, 
her  father,  her  good  father,  her  dear  father  1 " 
over  the  Bridge,  thorough  Cheapeside,  and  so  to 
the  Old  Bailey,  where  the  gentleman  sojourned. 
There  sitting  herself  down,  a  hundred  people 
gaping  upon  her,  there  she  begins  to  cry  out, 
"  Woe  to  that  place,  that  her  father  ever  saw  it ! 
she  wa.s  a  cast-away,  her  mother  was  undone  !  " 
till  with  the  noise  one  of  the  gentleman's  men 
coming  down,  looked  on  her,  and  knew  her  to 
be  Georr^o  Peele's  daughter.  He  preseutlj"  runs 
up,  and  tells  his  master,  who  commanded  hia 
man  to  bring  her  up.  The  gentleman  was  in  a 
cold  sweat,  fearing  that  George  had,  for  the  wrong 
that  he  did  him  the  day  before,  8ome  way  undone 
himself.  When  the  girl  came  up,  he  demanded 
the  cause  why  sho  so  lamented  and  called  upon 
her  father  ?  George  his  flesh  and  blood,  after  a 
million  of  sighs,  cried  "  Out  upon  liim !  ho  had 
miulo  her  father,  hor  good  father,  drown  him- 
self :"  which  words  once  uttered,  she  fell  into  a 
counterfeit  swoon;  whom  the'  gentleman  soon 
recovered.  This  news  went  to  his  heart :  and  he 
being  a  man  of  a  very  mild  condition,  cheered  up 
the  girl ;  made  his  men  to  go  buy  her  now  clothes 
from  top  to  toe ;  said  ho  would  be  a  father  to 
her;  gave  her  five  pounds;  bi.  L  her  go  home  and 
carry  it  to  her  mother,  and   'n  the  evening  he 


*  .»//<]  i.  0.  licr. 

t  sJu-Hinot]  Old  cd.  "  ahe-bmnow." 


would  visit  her.  At  this,  by  little  and  little,  she 
began  to  be  quiet,  desiring  him  to  come  and  see 
her  mother.  He  tells  her  he  will  not  fail ;  bids 
her  go  home  quietly.  So  down  stain  goes  she 
pertly ;  and  the  wondering  people  that  stayed  at 
door  to  hear  the  maimer  of  her  grie^  had  of  her 
naught  but  knavish  answers,  and  home  went  she 
directly.  The  gentleman  was  so  crossed  in  mind, 
and  disturbed  in  thought  at  this  unhappy  acci- 
dent, that  his  soul  could  not  be  in  quiet  till  he 
had  been  with  thia  woful  widow,  as  he  thought ; 
and  presently  went  to  Black  Friars,  took  a  pair 
of  oars,  and  went  directly  to  Gfeorge  Peele's 
house :  where  he  found  his  wife  plucking  of  larks, 
my  crying  crocodile  turning  of  the  spit,  and 
George,  pinned  up  in  a  blanket,  4it  his  translation. 
The  gentleman,  more  glad  at  the  unlooked-for 
life  of  G«orge  than  [grieved  at]  the  loss  of  his 
money,  took  part  of  the  good  cheer  George  had 
to  dinner;  wondered  at  the  cuiming  of  the 
wench  ;  and  within  some  few  days  after  had  an 
end  of  his  book. 


HOW  GEORGE  READ  A  PLAY-BOOK  TO 
A  GENTLEMAN. 


There  was  a  gentleman  whom  God  had  endued 
with  good  living  to  maintain  his  small  wit :  he 
was  not  a  fool  absolute,  although  in  this  world 
he  had  good  fortune ;  and  he  was  in  a  manner  aa 
ingle*  to  George,  one  that  took  great  delight  to 
have  the  first  hearing  of  any  work  that  George 
had  done,  himself  being  a  writer,  and  had  a 
poetical  invention  of  his  own,  which  when  he 
had  with  great  labour  finished,  their  fatal  end 
was  for  privy  purposes.  This  self-conceited 
brockt  had  George  invited  to  half-a-score  sheets 
of  paper;  whose  Christianly  pen  had  writ  Fii'ls 
to  the  famous  play  of  The  Turki^ilL  Mahanift  and 
Hyrin  the  fair  (rr<(l-,X  in  Italian  called  a  curt^zan, 
in  Spain,  a  margerite,  in  French,  unc  curtain  j\ 
in  England,  among  the  barbarous,  a  whore,  but 
among  the  gentle,  their  usual  associates,  a  punk : 
but  now  the  word  refined  being  latest,  and  the 
authority  brought  from  a  climate  as  yet  un- 
conquered,  the  fruitful  county  of  Kent,  they  call 
them  croshabcll,  which  is  a  word  but  lately  us.d. 


•  iii'jf<  1  i.  c.  familiar,  intimate. 
t  l>ri>'i\  i.e.  (properly)  badger. 

t   TU  Ttnkih  Mahauut  and  llyrin  the  fair  Orttl]  See 
tho  Account  of  Pcde  and  hit  Writing.*,  p.  341. 
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and  fitting  with  their  trade,  being  of  a  lovely  and 
oourteoQS  condition.  Leaving  them,  this  fantastic, 
whose  brain  was  made  of  naught  but  cork  and 
■pooge^  came  to  the  cold  lodging  of  Monsieur 
Feele,  in  his  black  satin  suit,  his  gown  furred 
with  cony,  in  his  slippers.  Being  in  the  evening, 
be  thought  to  hear  George's  book,  and  so  to 
retnm  to  his  inn ;  this  not  of  the  wisest,  being  of 
Saint  Barnard's.  George  bids  him  welcome; 
told  him  he  would  gladly  have  his  opinion  in 
his  book.  Ho  willingly  condescended;  and 
Geoige  begins  to  read,  and  between  every  scene 
he  would  make  pauses,  and  demand  his  opinion 
how  he  liked  the  carriage  of  it  Quoth  he, 
■*  Wondrous  well,  the  conveyance."  **  0,  but," 
quoth  George,  <<the  end  is  far  hotter;"  for  he 
meant  another  conveyance  ere  they  two  departed. 
Geoige  was  very  tedious  in  reading,  and  the 
night  grew  old.  "  I  protest,"  quoth  the  gentle- 
man, "I  have  stayed  over-long;  I  fear  me  I 
•ball  hardly  get  into  mine  inn."  "If  you  fear 
that,"  quoth  George,  **  we  will  have  a  clean  pair 
of  sheets,  and  you  shall  take  a  simple  lodging 
bore.**  This  house-gtdl  willingly  embraced  it, 
and  to  bed  they  go  :  where  Gkorge,  in  the  midst 
of  the  night,  spying  his  time,  put  on  this  dor* 
mouse  his  clothes,  desired  God  to  keep  him  in 
good  rest,  honestly  takes  leave  of  him  and  the 
bouse  to  whom  he  was  Indebted  four  nobles. 
When  this  drone  awaked,  and  found  himself  so 
left,  he  had  not  the  wit  to  be  angry,  but  swore 
scurvily  at  the  misfortune,  and  said,  **  I  thought 
be  would  not  have  used  me  so."  And  although 
it  so  pleased  the  fates  he  had  another  suit  to  put 
on,  yet  he  could  not  get  thence  till  he  had  paid 
the  money  George  owed  to  the  house,  which  for 
his  credit  he  did;  and  when  he  came  to  his 
lodging,  in  anger  he  made  a  poem  of  it ; 

"  Peele  is  no  poet,  but  a  gull  and  clown. 
To  take  away  my  clothes  and  gown : 
I  vow  by  Jove,  if  I  can  see  liim  wear  it, 
111  give  him  a  glyg,  and  paticutly  boar  it" 


HOW  GEORGE  PEELE  SERVED  HALF  A 
SCORE  CITIZENS. 


Geobge  once  had  invited  half  a  score  of  his 
friends  to  a  great  supper,  where  they  were  passing 
merry,  no  cheer  wanting,  wine  enough,  music 
playing :  the  night  growing  on,  and  being  upon 
departure,  they  call  for  a  reckoning.  George 
swears  there  is  not  a  penny  for  them  to  pay. 


They,  being  men  of  good  fashion,  by  no  means 
will  yield  unto  it,  but  every  man  throws  down 
his  money,  some  ten  shillings,  some  five,  some 
more ;  protesting,  something  they  will  pay. 
"  Well,"  quoth  George,  taking  up  all  the  money, 
**  seeing  you  will  be  so  wilful,  you  shall  see  what 
shall  follow."  He  commands  the  music  to  play, 
and  while  they  were  skipping  and  dancing, 
George  gets  his  cloak,  sends  up  two  pottles  of 
hippocras,*  and  leaves  them  and  the  reckoning 
to  pay.  They,  wondering  at  the  stay  of  George, 
meant  to  be  gone ;  but  they  were  stayed  by  the 
way,  and  before  they  went,  forced  to  pay  the 
reckoning  anew.  This  showed  a  mind  in  him,  he 
cared  not  whom  he  deceived,  so  he  profited  him- 
self for  the  present. 


JEST  OF  GEORGE  RIDING  TO  OXFORD.t 


There  was  some  half-dozen  of  citizens  that  had 
oftentimes  been  solicitors  to  George,  he  being  a 
Master  of  Art  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  that 
he  would  ride  with  them  to  the  Commencement, 
it  being  at  midsummer.  Gcoi*ge,  willing  to 
pleasure  the  gentlemen  his  friends,  rode  along 
with  them.  When  they  had  rode  the  bettor 
part  of  the  way,  they  baited  at  a  village  called 
Stoken,  five  miles  from  Wycombe.  Good  cheer 
was  bespoken  for  dinner;  and  frolic  was  the 
company,  all  but  George,  who  could  not  be  in 
that  pleasant  vein  that  did  ordinarily  possess  him, 
by  reason  he  was  without  money:  but  he  had 
not  fetched  forty  turns  about  the  chamber,  before 
his  noddle  had  entertained  a  conceit  how  to 
money  himself  with  credit,  and  yet  glean  it  from 
some  one  of  the  company.  There  was  among 
them  one  excellent  ass,  a  fellow  that  did  nothhig 
but  frisk  up  and  down  the  chamber,  that  bis 
money  might  be  heard  chide  in  his  pocket.  This 
fellow  had  George  observed,  and  secretly  con- 
veyed his  gilt  rapier-and-dagger  into  another 
chamber,  and  there  closely  hid  it :  that  done,  he 

*  hippocrai\  A  drink  made  of  wine,  sugar,  and  spices, 
strained  throiigh  a  cloth. — Old  ed.  **hyi)Ocri«L" 

t  A  Jt>t  of  Georgt  riding  to  Oj^funl]  In  Tht  Puritan^ 
Captain  Idio  (who  is  in  prison)  and  Gcorgo  Pycboard 
pormiado  Nichi>I:iS  to  steid  Sir  Qodfh)y*B  gold  chain,  to 
hide  it  in  the  garden,  and  to  inform  the  simple  knight 
that  Idle  in  a  groat  coDJuror  able  to  recover  it:  Sir  God- 
tnj  procures  the  rulcaHO  of  Idle,  who,  assisted  by  Oonrge 
Pyeboard,  ])lay8  the  conjuror,  and  makes  the  Devil  drop 
the  chain  on  a  rosemary-bank. — Act  1,  s.  4  ;  Act  4,  s.  3. 
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called  up  the  tapster,  and  upoD  his  cloak  horrows 
fiye  shilliDgs  for  an  hour  or  so,  till  his  man 
came,  as  he  could  fashion  it  well  enough.     So 
much  money  he  had ;  and  then  who  more  merry 
than  George?    Meat  was  brought  up:  they  set 
themselyes  to  dinner,  all  full  of  mirth,  especially 
my  little  fool,  who  drank  [gy.  dreamed  ?]  not  of 
the  conclusion  of  their  feast.  Dinner  ended,  much 
prattle  past,  OTory  man  begins  to  buckle  to  his 
furniture  :  among  whom  this  hichcock  missed  his 
rapier ;  at  which  all  the  company  were  in  a  maze ; 
he  besides  his  wits,  for  he  had  borrowed  it  of  a 
special  friend  of  his,  and  swore  he  had  rather 
spend  twenty  nobles.     "This  is  strange,"  quoth 
George,  **  it  should  be  gone  in  this  fashion,  none 
being  here  but  ourselves,  and  the  fellows  of  the 
house ; "  who  were  examined,  but  no  rapier  could 
be  heard  of :  all  the  company  much  grieved ;  but 
George,  in  a  pitiful  chafe,  swore  it  should  cost 
him  forty  shillings  but  he  would  know  what  was 
become  of  it,  if  art  could  do  it :  and  with  that  he 
caused  the  ostler  to  saddle  his  nag ;  for  George 
would  ride  to  a  scholar,  a  friend  of  his,  that  had 
skill  in  such  matters.     "  0  good  Master  Peele," 
quoth  the  fellow,  '*  want  no  money :  hero  is  forty 
shillings ;  see  what  you  can  do ;  and  if  you  please, 
I'll  ride  along  with  you."      "Not  so,"   quoth 
George,    taking  his   forty    shillings,    "  111   ride 
alone,  and  be  you  as  merry  as  you  can  till  my 
return."     So  George  left  them,  and  rode  directly 
to  Oxford.     There  ho  acquaints  a  friend  of  his 
with  all  the  circumstance ;  who  presently  took 
horse  and  rode  along  w^ith  him  to  laugh  at  the 
jest.     When  they  came  back,  George  tella  them 
he  had  brought  one  of  the  rarest  men  in  England  ; 
whom  tliey  with  much  compliment  bid  welcome. 
He,  after  a  distracted  countenance  and   strange 
words,    takes   this   bulfinch   hy   the   wrist,  and 
carried  him  into  the  privy,  and  there  willed  him 
to  put  in  hifl  head,  but  while  he  had  written  his 
name  and  told   forty  :  which  he   willingly  did. 
Tliat  done,  the  scholar  asked  him  what  he  saw  ? 
'•  By  my  faith,  sir,  I  smelt  a  vilianoua  scent,  but 
I  Raw  nothing."     "  Then  I  have,"  quoth  ho;  and 
with  that  directed  him  where   his  rapier  was ; 
pnyinpj,  "It  is  just  north-east,  enclosed  in  wood  | 
n«'nr   the    c:\rth  "  :  *    for    which    they   all    made 
dilii^rnt  search,  till  George,  who  hid  it  under  a 
settle,  found  it.  to  the  comfort  of  the  fellow,  the 


joy  of  the  company,  and  the  eternal  credit  of  bis 
friend,  who  waa  entertained  with  wine  and 
sugar :  *  anil  Geoi^  redeemed  his  doak,  rode 
merrily  to  Oxford,  having  coin  in  his  pocket,  where 
this  loach  spares  not  for  any  expense,  for  the 
good  fortune  he  had  in  the  happy  finding  of  his 
rapier. 


HOW  GEORGE  SERVED  HIS  HOSTESS. 

GiOBGE  lying  at  an  old  widow's  house,  and  had 
gone  so  fiftr  on  the  score  that  his  credit  would 
stretch  no  farther ;  for  she  had  made  a  vow  not 
to  d  apart  t  with  drink  or  victuals  without  ready 
money.  Which  George,  seeing  the  fiiry  of  his 
froward  hostess,  in  grief  kept  his  chamber; 
called  to  his  hostess,  and  told  her,  "  She  should 
understand  that  he  was  not  without  money,  how 
poorly  soever  he  appeared  to  her,  and  that  my 
diet  shall  testify ;  in  the  mean  time,  good  hostess," 
quoth  he,  **  send  for  such  a  friend  of  mine.**  She 
did :  so  his  firiend  came ;  to  whom  Gkorge  im- 
parted his  mind,  the  effect  whereof  was  this,  to 
pawn  his  cloak,  hose,  and  doublet,  unknown  to 
his  hostess :  **  For,"  quoth  George,  "  this  seven 
nights  do  I  intend  to  keep  my  bed."  Truly  he 
spake,  for  his  intent  was,  the  bed  should  not 
keep  him  any  longer.  Away  goes  he  to  pawn 
his  apparel :  George  bespeaks  good  cheer  to 
supper,  which  was  no  shanible-butcher['8]-stufF, 
but  according  to  the  place;  for,  his  chamber 
being  remote  from  the  house,  at  the  end  of  the 
garden,  his  appai'el  being  gone,  it  appeared  to 
him  as  the  counter;  therefore,  to  comfort  him- 
self, he  dealt  in  poultry.^:  His  friend  brought 
the  money,  supped  with  him  ;  his  hostess  ho 
very  liberally  paid,  but  cavilled  with  her  at  her 
unkindness,  vowing  that,  while  he  lay  there,  none 
should  attend  him  but  his  friend.  The  hostess 
replied,  a'  God's  name,  she  was  well  contented 
with  it :  so  was  George  too ;  for  none  knew 
befter  than  himself  what  he  intended.  But,  in 
brief,  thus  he  used  his  kind  hostess.  After  his 
apparel  and  money  was  gone,  he  made  bold  with 
the  feather-bed  ho  lay  on,  which  his  friend  slily 
conveyed  away,  having  as  villanous  a  wolf  in  his 
belly  as  George,  though  not  altogether  so  wise, 


*  mrhi.ird  hi  'tror-il  n^nr  the  farfh  \  r<nnjiaro  ; 

"S(,-  G<)ilf.-vii  ...  I  know  'Lis  [i.  o.  tbo  cbnin]  some- 
where al'ove  tlie  c.irth. 

I'II'k.  Ay,  iii^'hcr  the  cartli  than  thou  wot'st  on." — The  \ 
r.'rilaii,  Act  :).  h   6. 


•  i-'ni  and  ri'gar]  When  this  tract  w:u*  written,  it  was 
cu'?toni:iry  to  mix  sugar  with  every  kind  of  wine. 

t  dtjxrrf]  i.  e.  part. 

J  tt  (ip/'MrttI  to  him  ajf  the  courUrr  ;  thereforr,  to  co.-.tfort 
lim.o(l/.  hf  iJeolt  in  poultrt/]  A  quibbling  allusion  to  tho 
Counter  Trisou  iu  the  Poultry. 
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for  that  feather-bed  they  devoured  in  two  days, 
feathers  and  all ;  which  was  no  sooner  digested, 
but  away  went  the  coverlet,  sheets,  and  the 
blanket ;  and  at  the  last  dinner,  when  George's 
good  friend  perceiving  nothing  left  but  the  bed- 
cords,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  straight  came 
in  his  mind  the  fashion  of  a  halter,  the  foolish 
kind  knave  would  needs  fetch  a  quart  of  sack  for 
his  friend  George ;  which  sack  to  this  day  never 
saw  vintner^s  collar :  and  so  he  left  George  in  a 
cold  chamber,  a  thin  shirt,  a  ravished  bed,  no 
comfort  left  him  but  the  bare  bones  of  deceased 
capons.  In  this  distress  Gkorge  bethought  him 
what  he  might  do :  nothing  was  left  him ;  and  as 
his  eye  wandered  up  and  down  the  empty  chamber, 
by  chance  he  spied  out  an  old  armour,  at  which 
sight  George  was  the  joyfulest  man  in  Christen- 
dom; for  the  armour  of  Achilles,  that  Ulysses 
and  Ajax  strove  for,  was  not  more  precious  to 
them,  than  this  to  him ;  for  he  presently  claps  it 
upon  his  back,  the  halbert  in  his  hand,  the 
morion  on  his  head;  and  so  gets  out  the  back 
way,  marches  from  Shoreditch  to  Clerkenwell,  to 
the  no  small  wonder  of  those  spectators  that 
beheld  him.  Being  arrived  to  the  wished  haven 
he  would  be,  an  old  acquaintance  of  his  furnished 
him  with  an  old  suit  and  an  old  cloak  for  his  old 
armour.  How  the  hostess  looked  when  she  saw 
that  metamorphosis  in  her  chamber,  judge  those 
bomborts  that  live  by  tapping^  between  the  age 
of  fifty  and  threescore. 


HOW  HE  SERVED  A  TAPSTER. 


Georgb  was  making  merry  with  three  or  four 
of  his  friends  in  Pye-comer,  where  the  tapster  of 
Iho  house  was  much  given  to  poetry ;  for  he  had 
engrossed  The  Knight  of  the  Sun,  Venus  and 
Adonis,^  and  other  pamphlets,  which  the  strip- 
ling had  collected  together ;  and  knowing  George 
to  be  a  poet,  he  took  g^at  delight  in  his  com- 
pany, and  out  of  his  bounty  would  bestow  a  brace 
of  cans  oft  him.  George  observing  the  humour 
of  the  tapster,  meant  presently  to  work  upon 
him.  *'  What  will  you  say,"  quoth  George  to 
his  friends,  "  if  out  of  this  spirit  of  the  cellar  I 
fetch  a  good  ongcl  that  shall  bid  us  all  to  supper?  ** 
*'  Wo  would  gladly  see  that,"  quoth  his  friends. 
"  Content  yourself,"  quoth  George.  The  tapster 
ascends  with  liis  two  cans ;  delivers  one  to  Master 

*   Venu^  and  AdonUi]  SbakB]>caro*ii  well-lcDOwn  poem, 
t  o/J  i,  o.  on. 


Peele,  and  the  other  to  his  friends ;  gives  thorn 
kind  welcome:  but  George,  instead  of  giving  him 
thanks,  bids  him  not  to  trouble  him,  and  begins 
in  these  terms.  "  I  protest,  gentlemen,  I  wonder 
you  will  urge  me  so  much ;  I  swear  I  have  it 
not  about  me."  "What  is  the  matter?**  quoth 
the  tapster;  "hath  any  one  angered  youl" 
'*  No,  faith,"  quoth  George :  "  I'll  tell  thee,  it  is 
this.  There  is  a  fnend  of  ours  in  Newgate  for 
nothing  but  only  the  command  of  the  justices; 
and  he  being  now  to  be  released,  sends  to  me  to 
bring  him  an  angel.  Now  the  man  I  love  dearly 
well,  and  if  he  want  ten  angels,  he  shall  have 
them,  for  I  know  him  sure:  but  here's  the 
misery,  either  I  must  go  home,  or  I  must  be 
forced  to  pawn  this; "  and  plucks  an  old  Harry- 
groat*  out  of  his  pocket  The  tapster  looks  upon 
it :  "Why,  an  it  please  you,  sir,"  quoth  he,  "  this 
is  but  a  groat."  "No,  sir,"  quoth  George,  "I 
know  it  is  but  a  groat :  but  this  groat  will  I  not 
lose  for  forty  pounds ;  for  this  groat  had  I  of 
my  mother  as  a  testimony  of  a  lease  of  a  house  I 
am  to  possess  after  her  decease ;  and  if  I  should 
lose  this  groat,  I  were  in  a  fair  case ;  and  either 
I  must  pawn  this  groat,  or  there  the  fellow  must 
lie  stilL"  Quoth  the  tapster,  "  If  it  please  you, 
I  will  lend  you  an  angel  on  it,  and  I  will  assure 
you  it  shall  be  safe.'*  "Wilt  thou?"  quoth 
George :  "  as  thou  art  an  honest  man,  lock  it  up 
in  thy  chest,  and  let  me  have  it  whensoever  I 
call  for  it"  "  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  you  shall," 
quoth  the  tapster.  George  delivered  him  his 
groat :  the  tapster  gave  him  ten  shillings :  to  tho 
tavern  go  they  with  the  money,  and  there  merrily 
spend  it  It  fell  out  in  a  small  time  after,  the 
tapster,  having  many  of  these  lurches,  fell  to 
decay,  and  indeed  was  turned  out  of  service, 
having  no  more  coin  in  the  world  than  this  groat; 
and  in  this  misery  he  met  George  as  poor  as  him- 
self. "0  sir,"  quoth  the  tapster,  "you  are  hap- 
pily met ;  I  have  your  groat  safe,  though  since  I 
saw  you  last,  I  have  bid  great  extremity  :  and  I 
protest,  save  that  groat,  I  have  not  any  one  penny 
in  tho  world ;  therefore  I  pray  you,  sir,  help  me  to 
my  money,  and  take  your  pawn."  "  Not  for  the 
world,"  quoth  George  :  "  thou  say  est  thou  Ijast 
but  that  groat  in  the  world;  my  bargain  was, 
that  tliou  shouldst  keep  that  groat  until  I  did 
demand  it  of  thee ;  I  ask  thee  none.  I  will  do 
thee  far  more  good,  because  thou  art  an  honest 
fellow ;  keep  thou  that  groat  still,  till  I  call  for 
it  ;  and  so  doing,  the  proudest  Jack  in  England 


•  Ilarry-gront]  i.  o.  groat  of  Iloury  tho  Eighth. 
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cannot  justify  that  thou  art  not  worth  a  groat ; 
otherwise  they  might :  and  so,  honest  Michael, 
farewell."  So  George  leaves  the  poor  tapster 
picking  of  his  fingers,  his  head  full  of  proclama- 
tions what  he  might  do ;  at  last,  sighing,  he  ends 
with  this  proverb ; 

**  Por  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  beer 
I  have  bought  a  groat's-worth  of  wit : 
Is  not  that  dear  Y" 


HOW  GEORGE  SERVED  A  GENTLEWOMAN. 


Gkobob  used  often  to  an  ordinary  in  this  town, 
where  a  kinswoman  of  the  good  wife's  in  the 
house  held  a  great  pride  and  vain  opinion  of  her 
own  mother-wit ;  for  her  tongue  was  as  a  jack 
continually  wagging;  and  for  she  had  heard  that 
George  was  a  scholar,  she  thought  she  would 
find  a  time  to  give  him  notice  that  she  had  as 
much  in  her  head  as  ever  was  in  her  grand- 
father's.  Yet  in  some  things  she  differed  from 
the  women  in  those  days ;  for  their  natural  com- 
plexion was  their  beauty  :  now  this  titmouse, 
what  she  is  scanted  by  nature,  she  doth  replenish 
by  art,  as  her  boxes  of  red  and  white  daily  can 
testify.  But  to  come  to  George,  who  arrived  at 
the  ordinary  among  other  gallants,  throws  his 
cloak  upon  the  table,  salutes  the  gentlemen,  and 
presently  calls  for  a  cup  of  canary.  George  had 
a  pair  of  hose  on,  that  for  some  offence  durst  not 
be  seen  in  that  hue  they  were  first  dyed  in,  but 
from  his  first  colour  being  a  youthful  green,  his 
long  age  turned  him  into  a  mournful  black,  and 
for  his  antiquity  was  in  print.  Which  this  busy 
body  perceiving,  thought  now  to  give  it  him  to 
the  quick;  and  drawing  near  Master  Peele, 
looking  upon  his  breeches,  "  By  my  troth,  sir," 
quoth  she,  "  these  are  exceedingly  well  printed." 
At  which  word,  George  being  a  little  moved  in 


his  mind  that  his  old  hose  were  called  in  question 
answered,  "  And,  by  my  faith,  mistresa,"  quoth 
Qeoiige,  *' jourfaoe  is  most  damnably  ill  painted." 
"How  mean  you,  sirl"  quoth  she.  ''Marry, 
thus,  mistress,"  quoth  George ;  "  that  if  it  were 
not  for  printing  and  painting,*  my  arse  and  your 
face  would  grow  out  of  reparations."  At  which 
she  biting  her  lip,  in  a  parrot  fury  went  down 
the  stairs.  The  gentlemen  laughed  at  the  sudden 
answer  of  George,  and  being  seated  to  dinner, 
the  gentlemen  would  needs  have  the  company  of 
this  witty  gentlewoman  to  dine  with  them ;  who 
with  little  denying  came,  in  hope  to  cry  quittance 
with  G^rge.  When  she  was  ascended,  the 
gentlemen  would  needs  place  her  by  Master 
Peele;  because  they  did  use  to  dart  one  at 
another,  they  thought  it  meet,  for  their  more 
safety,  they  should  be  placed  nearest  together. 
George  kindly  entertains  her,  and  being  seated, 
he  desires  her  to  reach  him  the  capon  that  stood 
by  her,  and  he  would  be  so  bold  as  to  carve  for 
his  money  :  and  as  she  put  out  her  arm  to  take 
the  capon,  George  sitting  by  her,  yerks  me  out  a 
huge  fart,  which  made  all  the  company  in  amaze, 
one  looking  upon  the  other,  yet  they  knew  it 
came  that  way.  "Peace,"  quoth  Geoi^,  and 
jogs  her  on  the  elbow,  "  I  will  say  it  was  I."  At 
which  all  the  company  fell  into  a  huge  laughter ; 
she  into  a  fretting  fury,  vowing  never  she 
should  sleep  quietly  till  she  was  revenged 
of  George  his  wrong  done  unto  her ; 
and  so  in  a  great  chafe  left 
their  company. 


*  if  it  tcere  not  for  }/rintingand  jtainting,  <tc.J  Compare; 

"FIniua.  Pray  you,  in  aucicnt  times  were  not  those 
satia  hose?  In  (food  faith,  now  they  are  now-dyed, 
piukcd,  and  scowcred,  they  show  as  well  as  if  they  were 
new.     What,  mute,  Balurdo? 

"  Fdkhe.  Ay,  in  faith,  and  't\ctrt  n<^  far  printing  and 
painting,  utj/  breech  and  your  fact  tcouJd  bt  out  of  rtpnrck' 
tion." — Marston's  Antonio  aud  McUida,  Firgt  Pari,  1602, 
act  ii.  sc.  1. 
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Tosson.  the 
towards  . 
toy       .... 

tralucent 

trick    .... 

Troy,  now-reared 

Troy,  New 

Troy-novant 

truehman 

trurap 

trumpet  sounding  thrice 

tyran 


unhappy     . 

▼ade 

vail      .        . 
valure     . 
viage   . 
vorty  pence 


waist  . 

waltering 

wanion,  with  a 

wast 

watchet 

Watson,  Tliomaa 

weesels 

welkin 

well  said 

woU-thewcd    . 

"Westward,  ho 

what's  ho  for  a  man 

wheiias 

where 

wlienjas 

whiffler    . 

while    . 

whilst 

whi.st   . 

\vhoreco]> 

who  thoi'C    . 

will . 

witnod 

won 

wood    . 

wooiien    . 

world,  a 

worthies 

wun     . 


y-cle]>e<i  . 
y  clopt 
y-clypped 


5X7 
610 
405 
S88 
482 
424 
S94 
496 
861 
898 
661 
529 
854 

458 

445 

495 
855 
688 
494 
601 
588 
352 
562 
5T1 
643 
569 
446 
615 
467 

422 

855 
403 
506 
514 
518 

481 
491 
493 
403 
669 
6S4 
40.^ 
502 
453 
602 
4'}9 
3v{ 
474 
410 
413 

SM 
3.'2 

61S 

5I^ 

478 

6(1 ; 

44J 

.ji:> 

6-<3 
602 

.'»>0 
660 


TUE   END. 
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